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Zhc  flfeareb  of  Events 


THE  concrete  results  of  American  char- 
acter and  enterprise  during  the  unin- 
terrupted period  since  the  civil  war 
now  appear  in  such  variety  and  volume  as  to 
indicate  the  rich  meaning  of  life  under  demo- 
cratic conditions  ;  for  they  denote  a  shifting 
of  the  working  centre  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  is  become  the  richest  of 
all  countries.  We  sell  fuel  as  well  as  food  to 
Europe,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  our  manu- 
factures for  export  was  never  matched.  We 
have  developed  the  skilled  workman  whose 
earnings  are  larger  and  whose  product  is 
cheaper  than  any  of  his  competitor's,  because 
he  is  a  better  master  of  himself  and  of  the 
machinery  that  he  uses.  Our  commercial 
supremacy  is  inevitable,  and  European  gov- 
ernments are  already  our  debtors  for  cash  as 
well  as  for  manhood  suffrage. 

We  have  constructed  industrial  and  com- 
mercial machinery,  too,  of  a  scope  and  of  a 
precision  of  action  that  were  hitherto  unknown. 
All  wise  plans  for  the  future  must  rest  on 
the  changes  wrought  by  modern  machinery, 
the  organization  of  industry,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  individual;  for  the  perfection  of  method 
and  of  mechanism  has  done  more  than  to 
spread  well-being  among  the  masses  and  to 
enrich  and  dignify  labor :  it  has  changed 
social  ideals  and  intellectual  points  of  view. 
It  is,  in  fact,  changing  the  character  of  men. 
As  soon  as  material  prosperity  is  won  they 
care  less  for  it;  what  they  enjoy  is  the  work 
of  winning-   it.     The   hierher  organization   of 


industry  has  for  half  a  century  engaged  the 
kind  of  minds  that  once  founded  colonies, 
built  cathedrals,  led  armies,  and  practised 
statecraft ;  and,  to  an  increasing  number, 
work  has  become  less  and  less  a  means  of 
bread-winning  and  more  and  more  a  form  of 
noble  exercise.  The  artist  always  took  joy 
in  his  work  :  it  is  the  glory  of  our  time  that 
the  man  of  affairs  can  find  a  similar  pleasure 
in  his  achievements. 

//  is  with  the  activities  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized world,  its  problems  and  even  its  romance, 
that  this  magazine  will  earnestly  concern  itself, 
trying  to  convey  the  cheerful  spirit  of  men 
who  do  things. 

AT    THE    CENTURY'S   END 

AND  "The  World's  Work"  begins 
its  career  at  a  fortunate  time  :  for 
whatever  may  be  thought  oi  the  nine- 
teenth century  when  it  can  be  seen  in  the 
perspective  of  universal  history,  to  men  who 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  its  closing  years, 
it  seems  the  best  time  to  live  that  has  so  far 
come.  It  is  unlike  all  former  periods  in  this. 
that  it  has  seen  the  simultaneous  extension 
of  democracy  and  the  rise  of  science.  ["hese 
have  put  life  on  a  new  plane,  and  made  a  new 
adjustment  of  man  to  man  and  ol  man  to  the 
universe. 

An  incalculable  advantage  thai  wc  have 
over  n  en  of  any  other  century  is  the  widening 
of  individual  opportunity.  It  has  been  the 
century  of  the  abolition  of  slaverj  thro  ighout 
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ii  spcakii  erfdom  in 

i.     It  I). is  been  the  ccntur)  ol  the  s| 
i)|  well  ln-iii l;  among  the  -   for  thci  i 

ps  fifty  millions  ol 

.nul  more  cheerful  masters  ol   gainful 
than  ever  before  lived  contiguously.      It  is  the 
century  ol    machinery,  ol    swift    travel,    and 
ol    instant    communication;    and  these    have 
brought  betterment  than   had 

befoi  e  i  ome  «  ithin  the  historii    period. 

It  has  been  the  century  ol  the  expansion  of 
ml  nt   the  earth  girdling  sp 
of  the  British  Empire,      the  widest  domination 
that  has  been  won  by  men  of  the  same  --tuck. 
They  are   men,   toi  i,  of    one 

ire,  and  that  the  greatest  ;  and  wher- 
ever they  have  gone  they  have  carried  their 
love  ol  order  and  of  fair  play,  their  habit  of 
truth-telling,  their  out-door  sports,  and  their 
genius  !< >r  action. 

Although  it  has  been  the  century  of  the 
widest  conquest,  it  has  been  the  century  also 
ol  the  greatesl  toleration,  of  the  keenest  hu- 
man sympathy,  the  most  active  helpfulness. 
In  an  era  ol  action  and  ol  freedom,  man  has 
ie  a  brother  to  man  as  he  never  became 
in  an)  era  ol  doctrine  and  authority. 

It  has  been  the  century  of  patient  fact-find- 
ing, the  century  of  the  emancipation  of  thought 
from  mystery  and  dogma,  and  ol   the  yield- 

\\  e  are  more 
nearly  the  masters  ol  nature  and  are  m 
home  in  the  universe  than  am  ol  our  prede- 
cessors,—  a  universe  that  is  better  known  to 
us,  and  for  that  reason  the  more  wonderful 
and    the    more    homelike. 

\merican    life,  as  the  century  ends,  the 
keynote  is  the  note  of  joyful  achievement 
its  faith  is  an  evangelical  faith  in  a  demo 
that  broadens  as  fast  as  rowth  invites. 

I  he  republic  has  been  extended,  held  together, 
extended,  and   it   is  still  the 
and   the  beacon  ol   (  ivili/ation        Its  in- 
fluence has  broadened  the  thought  ol  tl 
World,  and    is   now    tell    in   the  • 
It  is  libcralizin  ird  thcii 

ind  softening  class  distim  I  1  it  is 

making   all   artifii  ial  authoi  1 1  - 

centu  '  i  »n  and  ol  nt  has 

d  all  foi  mal  philo 
■ 

ht. 


THE    AFTER  GLOW    OF    THE    B02R    WAR 

LI  >R  I)   R<  )i;l.k  I  S  S  predetermine  i 
vation   to  the  post    of    commander-in- 
i  hie!  ol  the  British  army  w  efully 

on  his  birthday,  and  shrewdly  made  just 
before  the  parliamentary  elections  were  held. 
iphasized    the    militai 

out  and  unexpectedly  costly  in  men 
and  money  —  ol  the  Salisbury  government  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  many  instances  in  his- 

ministry  or  of    an 
administration    just    alter  5sful    war. 

how  ewer  many  mistakes  it  may  have-  made. 

e  of   the  i  itives    in 

war  victory.     The  for- 
mal ending  of    organized   hostility  in    South 
Africa,   the   annexation,   as  colonies,  of    the 
•  ie  flight  "i    President    Kruger, 
the  addition  to  the  British  deb:  %[       .OOO,- 

ooo,  the  return  of  the  largest  army  that 
Britain  ever  had  in  the  field  (many  an 
i  and  man  missing),  — these  events  leave 
a  substantial  addition  ot  territory  to  the  El 
pire,  and  bring  to  a  head  the  long-standing 
demand  for  reform  in  the  army,  and  an 
sion  lor  a  still  greater  increase  in  the  navy. 

Out  ot    a  wide  division  of    opinion  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  the  general  judgment 
emerges  that  British  rule  will  greatly  ad> 
civilization  in  South  Africa  over  the  standard 
that   could   ever   have    been    reached   by   the 
I  hc\   stood  in  the  way  ot   the  better 
nization  ot   world  politics. 
But  the  especial    lesson   that    Great    Britain 
has   learned  is  the  need  of   radical    reform    in 
I  ;:■        sts  of  honor  and  responsi- 
bility must  be  open  to  merit  only,  not   i 
to  mere  birth  or  wealth.      It  would 
to  bring    about   under  a    Liberal  than  under  a 
tive  ministry;  but  it  cannot  now  be 
i       Lord    Roberts's  next   duty, 
after  he  1  ■     .    \  ill    be 

to  make  the  arm)  itic. 

(  >n  •  hat    the  the    war   will 

be  likely  to   have  will   be  to  qui<  k 
Brit. c  n,  and  to  increase  her  influence, 

in  the  settlement  of  th< 

all  th(  .'most 

d    uninfluential    in   the 
.  when  her 
nd  has  I 
ot   th< 
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THE   COAL   STRIKE    AND    THE    PUBLIC 

ONE  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  strike 
of  the  coal  miners  in  September 
throughout  the  anthracite  region  was 
an  old  complaint  about  the  price  of  powder. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  mine  owners 
established  the  custom  of  themselves  provid- 


A   TYPICAL   SCRANTON    COAL-MINER. 

ing  the  miners  with  powder,  at  the  price  then 
of  $2.75  a  keg.  It  has  steadily  become 
cheaper,  and  is  now  $1.10  to  $1.25  a  keg. 
But  the  old  custom  whereby  the  operators 
supply  powder  to  the  miners  is  yet  kept  up. 
Some  charge  no  profit,  others  a  slight  profit, 
others  a  large  profit.  It  is  this  profit  that  the 
miner  objects  to  ;  for  he  is  not  permitted  to 
buy  in  the  open  market. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  reasons  for  the 
strike.  The  miners'  wages  have  during  the 
last  few  years  shared  the  general  advance, 
but  higher  wages  were  asked  and  were,  1;iUt, 
granted;   and  other  concessions  were  made. 

But  in  a  strike  of  this  magnitude,  whereby 
the  whole  public  might  seriously  suffer  a 
lessened  supply  of  a  necessity  and  an  in- 
creased cost,  what  redress  has  the  public?  In 
comparison  with  the  possible  suffering  of  the 


1  ople,  the  grievances  of  the  miners  or  of  the 
operators  become  insignificant. 

The  services  of  the  Catholic  clergy  as 
mediators  and  arbitrators  become  more  and 
more  common  in  these  troubles.  But  in  this 
strike  there  was  another  influence  at  work. 
The  country  owes  its  gratitude  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  Republican  campaign  comn 
for  causing  an  end  to  be  put  to  it.  But  the 
country  would,  in  spite  of  its  gratitude,  hardly 
agree  that  such  work  is  a  natural  functii 
a  campaign  committee.  Neither  to  provoke 
strikes  nor  to  stop  them  falls  clearly  within  the 
proper  range  of  political  committee  duties. 
The  incident  is  too  suggestive  of  the  irre- 
sponsible power  of  these  committees  for 
possible  evil,  too  suggestive,  too,  of  "  syndi- 
cated" political  influences. 

They  do  these  things  differently  in  New 
Zealand,  where,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  will  tell 
you  in  his  little  book,  "A  Country  without 
Strikes,"  a  compulsory  arbitration  court 
exists,  and  warring  employers  and  employees 
are  not  permitted  to  do  public  hurt.     What- 


\il\l  RS   C(  MING    1  1'    FOR    I  III     I   \-  I     1  I M  1     BEFOR] 
GOING   "\    s]  RIKE. 

ever  the  clergy  on  occasion  may  <\o  out  of 
sheer  benevolence,  and  whatever  a  political 
committee  may  do  -  tor  benevolence  or  other 
reasons  — the    public    ought    to    h 

means  of  doing  for  its  own  protect 
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111!     REBUILDING    OF    GALVESTON 

Tl  1  I .  efficiency  and  swiftness  oi  modem 
organization  were  never  more  happil) 
demonstrated  than  by  the  almost  instant 
relief  of  the  suffering  at  Galveston  ;  nor  was 
the   indomitable  American  spirit  ever  better 


WRECKS   ON    THE   SHOR1      \1    GALVESTON 

shown  than  by  the  determination  with  which 
the  survivors  of  the  awful  catastrophe  have 
set  about  rebuilding  the  city. 

No  such  loss  of  life  by  the  elements  ever 
before  happened  in  our  country.  At  least 
eight  thousand  persons  perished  and  10,000 
were  made  homeless.  The  damage  to  prop- 
eil\  is  estimated  at  $30,000,000.  Hut  sub- 
stantial relief  went  quickly  from  ever)  part 
oi  the  country  and  from  several  foreign 
tries  —to  the  value  of  much  more  than 
$1,000,000;  and  it  has  been  most  admirably 
managed  b)  the  mayor  and  the  governor. 

The  wisdom  of  rebuilding  on  the  same  site 
is  one  thing;  but,  before  any  bod)    of  engi- 

COUld   have  reached  a  professional    eon- 
elusion,   the   work  ol    rebuilding   has   begun. 

The    fait    that    the   old   eitv  was   there,  that    a 
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portion  oi   it  oi  lands  and  is  habitable. 

and  especially  the  fact  that  railroad  communi- 
cation was  restored  almost  at  once,  settled 
the  question.      Sea-walls  ma)    keep  another 


wind    and    tide    from    doing    destruction    for 

many   years.       Hut  whatever  the  da 
repetition  of  the  disaster. —  which  is  a  d. 
that  cannot  be  calculated, —  the  growth  of  the 
city  to  the  first  cotton  port  in   the   country, 
and  ti  iur  first  half-do/en  export  cities, 

implies    commercial    foi  to   be 

iuraged. 
Rapid  as  has  been  the  growth  of  the  city,  it 
had   by  no  m.  hed    its   development. 

The  single  fact  that  it  has  the  best  harbor  on 

df,  which   had  been   improved  at   [ 
cost  ti>  the  government,   will  ensure    ts 


\        The  average  elevation  of  C  I 
V           Island  is  7  to  8  ft.  above  •■ 
\,-                        it-i 
San  Luis  Pass  X,        vi  :*' 


tinned  growth  for  many  years.  The 
empire  oi  Texas,  '."  say  nothing  oi  the  other 
territory  of  which  Galveston  is  the  natural 
outlet,  is  only  fairly  beginning  its  output  i^i 
cotton  and  other  crops.  Nothing  but  t: 
incuts  can  prevent  its  ultimate  growth  into 
one  o\   thi  st  and  richest  of  Am 

seaports.      The   railroads   and   the   h 
Stronger  than  tear  for  the  future. 

A   NEW    KIPLING    l  ORTRAIT 

SI  R   Philip   1  ted 

what  is  likely  to  remain  t  .  time 

the  most  intimate  and  chai 
trait  <>t    Mr.   Rudvard   Kipling,  a   print 
which  appears  on  the  opp<  It  will 

be  published,  forthwith,  separately,  in  a 
print      almosl  nal  paint- 

b)     Messrs     1 1  ubleday, 
The  original,  by  the  »  wn  at  the 

Vcadem)  last  summer  in  a  pi 
special  honor. 


RUDYAKD    KIPLING. 
From  the  portrait  by  Sir  Philip  Burne- Jones. 
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1  Ml     1  LECTION   MAP  OF  1896 

TIM.  accompanying  map  ol  the  States 
that  voted  for  McKinley  and  the 
States  that  voted  for  Bryan  in 
shows  that  there  is  not  a  large  city  in  any 
Bryan  Mate  except  Missouri  and  Louisiana. 
In  other  words,  when  the  question  of  main- 
taining the  -old  standard  was  thi 
question  almosl  community  that  has  a 

highly  organized  and  responsible  commercial 
life  voted  lor  it.  The  Bryan  States  were  the 
States  wherein  the  old-fashioned  rural  com- 
mercial methods  are  yet  more  or  less  in 
practice.  True,  the  South  would  have  voted 
\an  lor  other  reasons,  just  as  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  for  other 
reasons  would  have  voted  tor  McKinley; 
hut  a  proposition  to  tinker  the  standard  of 
value  will  at  any  time  group  the  great  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  communities  to- 
gether; for  world-wide  economic  forces  are 
stronger  even  than  political  partisanship. 
The  Bryan  territory  on  this  map  is  much 
larger  than  the  McKinley  territory.  Hut 
every  State  in  it  is  comparatively  sparsely 
populated  .  and  the  population  of  the  McKin- 
is,  as  a  rule,  growing  faster  than 
that  ol  the  Bryan  Stal 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 

THE  hope  ol  former  days  has  departed 
from  the  young  men  of  the  land"  — 
the  Democratic   platform  of    New 
York  declares.     And  it  goes  wailing  on  : 

look  promises  only  that  what  they  ai 
a  they  shall  remain  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
.  .  .     Turn  where  they  may  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, tlu\   encounter  the  ( rushing  rivalry  < 

ted  millions,  and  the  inequality  of  the  contest 
for  improved  conditions  for  the  individual  renders 
the  contest  hopeles 

This   in  the    face  of   two  facts  which    every 
man  of   affairs    knows.      The  first  fact  is  that 
there   is   not   in   the  United 
ful  manufacturing    or    commercial    concern, 
whether  a  corporation,   a   partnership,  or  an 
individual,  that  is  not    definitely  looking 
young  men   of  capacity.      There  is  not  a  suc- 
cessful  man.  engaged  in   any  active  pursuit, 
that  will    read   this    paragraph    who   does   not 
need  a  young  man,  or  a  dozen  young  m 
the  right  mettle  and  training,  for  some  duty 
or  duties  that  are  now    not  done  at   all  or   are 
ill  done — duties  that  in  m  -  will  com- 

pel promotion   if  done  well   enough.     There 
are,  moreover,  more  brilliant  chances  in   the 
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professions  for  the  best-trained  men  than  our 
society  ever  before  offered.  For  the  first 
time,  too,  even  the  ancient  art  of  agriculture 
is  reduced  to  a  scientific  basis.  A  trained 
man  can  find  a  competence,  a  trained  and 
able  man  a  fortune,  in  acres  that  under  the 
old  system  were  neglected. 

The  second  fact  that  every  man  of  affairs 
knows  is  that  there  is  no  power  in  combina- 
tion nor  in  capital  that  equals  the  force  of  a 
strong  personality.  In  fact,  every  successful 
industrial  or  financial  combination  is  built  on 
a  strong  personality.  Lacking  strong  per- 
sonalities, combinations  fall  apart.  Every- 
where activities  are 
grouping  themselves 
about  strong  men,  not 
about  money;  for  money 
follows  strong  men  as 
naturally  as  weak  men 
follow  money.  The  pri- 
mary power  is  the  man ; 
never,  in  our  life,  the 
money.  For  incompe- 
tent, unskilled,  untrained 
men,  all  times  have  been 
hard  times ;  but  for 
strong  men  and  trained 
men  the  present  phase 
of  our  industrial  develop- 
ment offers  opportuni- 
ties such  as  no  preceding 
generation  had.  For 
instance,  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  became 
president  not  because  of 

his  holdings  in  the  com-  professor  m 

pany,  but  only  because 

of  his  efficiency  in  managing  it.  At  his 
death,  it  was  reported  that  he  owned  only 
fifteen  shares  of  the  company's  stock. 

The  lost  soul  that  wrote  this  plank  in  a 
political  platform  mistook  the  time  he  Lives 
in  and  the  audience  that  he  addressed. 

A   NEW   CULTURE   FOR   NEW    CONDITIONS 

MR.  MARK  H.  LIDDELL,  who 
contributes  to  this  magazine  a  far- 
reaching  statement  of  the  need  of 
new  matter  and  a  new  method  ol  culture 
for  the  changed  conditions  of  our  life  and 
thought,  has,  as  far  as  one  man  can  do  such  a 


task,   put    his  conclusions  to  the  te 
perience.     In  the  University  of  Ti 
he  held  the  headship  ol   the   Department  of 
English,    he    woke    such    enthusiasm    in    his 
pupils  that   his  teaching  made  a  new  era  in 
their  intellectual  life. 

Mr.  Liddell  has  given  up  teaching  foi 
cral  years  to  can)-  out  a  well-matured  plan  to 
prepare  a  new  critical  and  well-furnished  edi- 
tion of  Shakspere,  the  first  volume  ol  which 
(Macbeth)  will  soon  be  ready.  He  is  an 
American  scholar,  who  studied  under  the 
greatest  master  of  his  time  in  Germany  and 
lived  long  in  Oxford,  England,  where  he  was 
the  special  pupil  and 
friend  of  Professor  Na- 
pier, and  the  friend  like- 
wise of  all  the  English 
scholars  at  that  ancient 
seat  of  learning.  He  is 
one  of  the  editors  of  the 
new  Globe  Chaucer,  and 
ol  a  forthcoming  edition. 
for  school  use,  ol  a  part 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
and  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  the  critical  jour- 
nalsof  the  I  rnited  State-. 
England,  and  Germany. 
Mr.  Liddell  is  equipped 
with  the  best  technical 
scholarship  and  an  un- 
common) v  wide  reading 
besides.  I  lis  new  Shak- 
spere is  expected  to  show- 
not  only  ripe  learning 
and  to  reilcc;  great  credit 
on  American  scholar- 
ship, but — -what  is  even 
more  valuable  —  it  is  expected  to  help  toward 
the  constructive  culture  that  he  pleads  for  in 
his  essay.  In  this  essay  the  method  and  the 
matter  of  sound  learning  for  present  condi- 
tions are  put  in  right  coordination  with  the 
rest  o\  modern  life,  for  its  balance  and  its 
enrichment. 

The  organized  method  o\  intellectual  train- 
ing is  the  last  and  most  reluctant  force  in 
modern  life  to  yield  completely  to  democratic 
influences.  It  is  at  last  yielding  and  must 
yield;  but  there  can  never  be  demo- 

cratic culture  that  doc-  not  rest  on  our 
language,  literature,  and   history. 
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THK  best  augury  ol   success  in   solving 
the    new    and    difficult    problems    ol 
bringing  the  old   Spanish    Islands  up 
to  th<-  plain-  ol   prosperous  communities  and 
at   last  to  self-government,  is    the    character 
of    the  men  that  the    President    has    put    in 
authority.     Governor  Wood,  ol   Cuba,  Gover- 
nor Allen,  ol    Porto   Rico,  and  ( General 
Arthur  and  Judge  Taft  and  his  associate 
missioners  in  the  Philippines,  are  all 
appointments  as  any  government  ever  made 

Or  COuld   make. 

The  Administration  has  made  mistakes  and 
has  suffered  misfortunes  in  its  condu< 
these  new  duties;  but  the  general  plan  of 
government  laid  down  in  each  of  these  de- 
pendencies means  thai  we  regard  the  people 
nol  as  subje<  ts,  bul  as  wards.  We  hold  these 
islands  in  trust  for  civilization ;  and  the  men 
that  we  have  sent  to  administer  affairs  during 
the  period  ol  tuition  give  evidence  of  our 
earne  ^tness. 

The  following  explanation  of  what  we  have 
done  in  eai  h  "t  the  islands  is  based  on  obser- 
vations recently  made  on  the  spol  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  and  on   information  received 

dired    from  the   Philippines 

WHAT    THE    CUBANS    WANT 

DI    RING    I  he  in  si   year  of  o<  <  upancy 
our     military    government     devoted 
itself  chieflj    to  three  greal  objects, 
the  sanitar)    reformation  of  the  cities,  the 
establishment  ol  a  school  sysl  wit  lie  re 

generation  oi  I  he  courts.      In  all  these  direc- 
tions remarkable  progress  has  been  made. 

Under  Spanish  rule,  Cuba  was  literally  the 
pest  house  ol  the  world,  sending  yellow  fever, 
smallpox,  and  Other  infeetious  diseases  broad- 

i  ast    among    the    nations.      Within    a    single 
i  leneral   I  Aidlow  in    I  lavana   and   ( ien- 
eral  Wood  in  Santiago  performed  tin-  miracle 
.it    almost    entirely   stamping    out   these   dis- 
When    General    Wood    stood    before 
President    Idiot   to  receive   the   honours    de- 
gree ol    II    M   that    Harvard  bestowed  upon 
him,  the  President  called  him  tin-  "cleanser 
iba,"   and  the   title   belongs  with  equal 
leral    1  aidlow .  lor  what    one   did 

foi  Santiago  the  other  did  approximately  for 


Havana;  and  their  combined  service  w 
contribution  to  the  health  ol  the  world  that 
has  not  been  surpassed  in  our  time.  More 
than  S>.<x)o,000  were  spent  in  sanitation,  and 
the  cities  ol  Cuba  to-day,  instead  ol 
the  most  pestilential  in  the  world,  are  ad- 
vancing toward  equal  rank  with  the  most 
healthful. 

I  ia  <    \  |  |d\  \|.    REFORM 

Scarcely   less   notable    achievements    have 
been    made   in    regard   to   education.     V. 
Spanish   rule   ended   there  hool    sys- 

tem worthy  of  the  name,  and  only  four  thou 
sand   out   of   two   hundred   thousand   children 
school.       Within     sj\     months     Mr 
Alexis    I      I-  •  .  e,  an    enthusi 
educator   from    New   England,  appointed   by 
General    Brooke,   constructed    a    comprehen 
school    system,    had    oik-    hundred    and 
fifty    thousand    pupils    in    attendance,    had    an 
army   of  native   teachers    enthusiastically   at 
work,  had    laid   the  foundation   for   the   estab- 
lishment   of    normal    schools,   and    had 
assurance  that  within  a  few  I     iha  would 

have  a  public  school  system  ol  the  American 
type,  in  every  part  of  the  island. 

Reformation  of  the  courts,  which  undei 
Spanish  rule  were  indescribably  corrupt,  lias 
been  a  slower  and  more  difficult  task,  but 
is  making  progress.  Main  have  been  re- 
modelled, all  corruption  in  them  is  pursued 
and  rigorously  punished  when  proved,  and 
they  are  gaining  steadily  in  the  resp 
the  people. 

A    vast    sum    o|     mon  ieen    spent    in 

charitable  w  ork. 

In    the    direction    of    self-government,  the 
municipalities    elect    their    own     mayors    and 
councils,  and  an  election  was  held  in  Septem- 
ber at  which  delegates  were  chosen  to  , 
vention  that  is  to  assemble  in   November  to 

dralt  a  constitution  lor  the-  island  This  in- 
strument, w  hen  formulated,  is  to  he  submitted 
to  the    Congress    of   the    United    St 

approval,  as  is  nr,,sMi\,  since  under  the 
tieatv  of  Pans,  the  \merican  Government  is 
pledged  to  give  security  to  lite  and  property 
and  must  he  the  judge  as  to  whether  a  scheme 
ot  fundamental  law  seems  a  sufficient 
ante  of  stability  ami  order. 
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The  military  establishment  in  the  island 
has  been  reduced  from  43,000  to  less  than 
■  1    1     men. 

Cuban  opinion   concerning  the  future   _ 
eminent   ol    the    island    is   divided    into   three 
groups. 

PARTY    DIVISIONS    IN    CUBA 

There  is  a  small  class,  whose  associations 
are  chiefly  foreign,  that  believe  the  Cubans 
in<  apable  of  self-government.  They  tear  lest 
independence  would  be  followed  by  social 
disorder  and  the  financial  irregularities  which 
have  been  the  misfortune  of  some  of  the 
existing  Latin-American  republics.  Many 
ners  who  have  invested  their  capital  on 
the    island    share    this 


feelins 


Thc\ 


are 
mpromismg  an- 
nexationists, because 
the)  believe  that  the 
future  depends  on 
firm   restraint. 

The     second     cla 
is    uncompromisingly 

Opposed  I"  any  out- 
side interference  with 
the  building  up  oi 
the      new       republic. 

1  he)  .ne  led  by  the 
men  w  ho  were  active 
in  the  revolution,  some  ol  whom  have 
given  their  fortunes  to  the  agitations  of  the 
past  thirty  years,  men  of  ardent  patriotism. 
They  earnestly  desire  the  good  will  of  the 
Americans,  and  the)  are  cooperating  cordially 
in  our  administrative  work.  Hut  the)  unhesi 
tatingl)  proclaim  their  right  to  establish  their 
own  government,  to  misgovern  themselves, 
indeed,  so  long  as  they  respect  the  property 
rightsand  the  amenities  ^\  international  usage. 

These  men  wish  the  moral  support  of  the 
United  States  ,(s  their  strong  neighbor  and 
friend,  but  nothing  more.  They  object  most 
bitterly  to  the  restrictions  which  the  American 
government  imposes  on  the  organization  of 
their  constitutional  convention,  and  the)  de- 
clare that  we  are  in  honor  pledged  to  let 
them  alone  absolutely,  and  that  it  is  a  mere 
contradiction  to  talk  now  of  letting  then 
conditionally. 

\   third  large  class  believe  that  the  most 
is  problems  before  th<    1 
nomic  and   international    rather  than   political 
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ami  domestic.     They  believe  the  Cubans 
quite  capable  of  self-government,  but  that  the 
future  depends  directly  upon  the   free  entrv 
for  her  products   into   the   American   market 
With    Hawaii,    Porto    Rico,    and   the    Philip- 
pines   enjoying    free   entry,  could    Cuba  pay 
duties  and  live  under  the  competition  ?     Cuba. 
has    produced    more    than     l.OOO.OOO  tons   of 
sugar  in  a  single  crop.     This  year  the  pro- 
duct did  not  reach  300.000  tons.     Will  < 
go    into    Cuban    cane  fields,    they    ask,    when 
American    tropical    lands,   equal    in    fertility, 
'  he  adva  I  $35  or  $40  a  ton   in 

the    free    entry    of    the    product?     In    short, 
these    men    believe    that    Cuba,    indepem 
cannot  pa)    Ami  I 
duties  and  live.    They 
I uefer  independent  e, 
but  they  regard 
impossible        wil 
support   in   Amei 
and  economi 
tion.        While 
seem  to  hesitate. 
ing    '  what   the 

United  may 

offer    in    a    spii 
friendly      encoui 
ment,      the 
number    advo 
mediate  annexation.       The  strongest   press 
will    be    made    in    the    future    by    coram 
interests,    both    in    Cuba    and    in    the    United 
States;    and  this  influence  will  grow. 

THE    CONDITION    OF    THE    PORTO    RICANS 

Tl  I  E     territorial     form 
tblished  in  Tort.'  R 
in  several  1 1  nore  liberal  tl 

vas  ever   accorded   to  territories  within 
borders.     'The     President    appoints    the 
principal    executive    officers.      Th<  -  . 
five    other    persons,    also    appointed    by    the 
President,  constitute    an    Executive  l 

at   least  five  members  ol   which  shall  be  : 
inhabitants  <^\    P01  [*his   1  xecutive 

Council  is  the  upper  h 
lature.     The  lower  house  consists  ^\  thirl 
members   chosen    biennially  by  the  qua 
native  voters.     'The  Chict   Justice  and  as 
ate    ji  '    the    Supreme    Court    aie 

pointed   by   the    President  and   appi 
id    the    judges    of    tf, 
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courts   are   appointed   by  the   governor  with 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  revenue  of  the  island  is  raised  by  a 
duty  of  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  rates  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  upon  all  American  goods 
going  into  Porto  Rico,  and  upon  all  goods 
coming  from  Porto  Rico  into  the  United 
States.  All  duties  collected  both  here  and 
there  are  paid  to  the  government  of  Porto 
Rico.  Congress  transferred  to  Porto  Rico 
all  duties  paid  upon  Porto  Rican  products 
between  November  1,  1898,  and  June  30, 
1900,  aggregating  $2,250,523.  The  Ameri- 
can Government  has 
expended,  besides  this 
sum,  for  relief,  educa- 
tion, and  road  im- 
provement in  the 
island,  more  than 
S 1 ,500,000.  The  pres- 
ent tariff  law  runs 
only  till  March  1, 
1902,  or  to  such  ear- 
lier date  as  the  legis- 
lature of  Porto  Rico 
may  provide  local 
revenues  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  first  and  pres- 
ent governor  of  the 
island,  Charles  H. 
Allen,  was  at  the 
time  of  his  appoint- 
ment Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and 
as  a  man  ranks  with 
General  Wood  in 
Cuba  and  Judge  Taft 

in  the  Philippines  in  personal  character  and 
exceptional  fitness.  The  exports  to  the  island 
from  this  country  have  more  than  doubled 
since  his  advent,  and  the  imports  from  it  also 
have  nearly  doubled. 

The  normal  difficulties  of  the  government 
of  the  island  were  immensely  increased  by 
the  widespread  devastation  by  hurricane  last 
year.  A  people  of  no  initiative,  of  slight 
resource,  and  of  tropical  indolence  and  con- 
sequent under-nourishment,  have  been  slow 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  loss  0! 
property  ;  and  their  ignorance,  mercurial  tem- 
perament, and  rabid  partisanship  have  inter- 
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fered    as    seriously    with     political    pro. 
One  of  the  first   and    1 

new  government  was  to  stop  the  indiscrimi- 
distribution  oi   rations,  which  seemed  to 
mtributing  rather  to  the  encouragement 
oi    lependency  than  to  the  reliei  of  those  who 
ed  them.     The  government  still  seeks 
out  those  in   real  distress,  and  provides  em- 
ployment  on    public  works   for   such  as   have 
no  means   of   livelihood.     The   militan 
ernment  ordered  the  remission  of  taxes  where 
the  tax-payers  had   suffered    from   the  hurri- 
cane.    The  result  was  that  nearly  every  tax- 
payer   in    some    dis- 
tricts asked  for  a  re- 
bate of  a   part  or  all 
his  taxes.     The  tariff, 
of  which  there  seems 
to  be  very  little  com- 
plaint, brought  reliei : 
and    the    new    tr 
urer,  Dr.    Hollander, 
who    was    sent     as 
special  commissioner 
to  report  upon  a  reve- 
nue    system,     began 
with   vigor  to   collect 
the  internal  revenues 
due   and   to    equalize 
the     assessments     for 
future  taxes. 

SCHOOLS   AND    I  0<  AL 
POL]  I  1'  - 

There  is  not  a  build- 
ing on  the  island 
erected  expressly  for 
public  school  pur- 
poses ;  but  an  appro- 
priation was  made  by  the  military  government 
of  S 20,000  to  supplement  private  subscrip- 
tions of  the  same  amount,  for  a  normal 
school  building,  and  the  hrst  petition  laid 
before  the  Executive  Council  asked  for  an 
increased  appropriation  for  it.  A  public  high 
school  is  to  be  opened  at  once  in  San  Juan, 
and  preparations  are  being  made  for  te 
ing  a  large  number  oi  children  all  over  the 
island. 

The  Commission  recently  appointed  to  cod- 
ify the  laws  is  now  at  its  labors.  The  first 
steps  have  been  taken  in  legislation  The 
Executive  Council  has  held  its  -  ssions. 


u 
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It  is  unable  until  the  assembling  ol  the  popu- 
lar bod)  to  be  elected  in  November,  to  exi 
any  other  functions  than  those  implied  in  the 
partitioning  ol  the  island  for  election  purposes 
and  the  granting  ol  franchises;  hut  it  was 
in  the  place  of  its  assembling,  the  old  throne 
room,  that  the  first  divergence  between  our 
representatives  and  the  islanders  occurred. 
It  ended  in  the  theatrical  withdrawal  ol  the 
minorit)  (the  two  Federals)  from  the  Council. 
The  party  lines  are  drawn  on  insular  issues, 
though  the  platforms 
ol  the  two  prominent 
parties  (the  Federal 
and  the  Republican) 
seem  to  declare  foi 
the  same  principles. 
The  parties  are  rather 
personal  follow  in^s 
and  seem  to  haw  as 
i  hen  i  hiel  aim,  not 
t he  w < tricing  out  i  >i  a 
definite  policy,  but 
t  he  i  ontrol  ol  the  po- 
litical offii  es.  Neither 
part)'  desires  inde 
pendence  for  the 
island.  The  general 
desire  seems  to  be 
thai  the  island  shall 
be  ai  i  "i  ded  the  foi  m 
ol  go\  ernment  w  hich 

1  lawaii   has. 

The  militai  j  estab 
lishmenl  in  the  island 
((insists  ol  only  a 
guard  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  soldiers 

A  better  group  ol  men  it  would  be  difficult 

to   Colled    than    those   to    whom    the    affairs   of 
the    island    have    been    entrusted.      The)     are 
main    ol    them    then'    at    a    personal    sacrifice, 
and  all  are  men   ol    high   character  au^\ 
earnestness. 


OopyrlglU 
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William   II    Taft,  the  head  of  the  Commission 
The  other  members  are   Dean  '     V, 
of  Michigan,  Luke   I    Wright,  ol   Tennes 
Henry    C.    Ide,    of    Vermont,    and    Bernard 
■  I       s,  of  California.     The  Commission  exei 
the  entire   legislative  authority  of   the 
government.      It  has  control  of  the  revenue, 
the   appropriations,  and    civil    appointments. 
It  was  directed  by  the  President  to  establish 
an   educational    system,  an    efficient   civil    ser- 
vice   system,    courts,    municipal    and    depart- 
mental  governments, 
and    to    appoint    offi- 

in  all  these 
partments.     ( )nlv  the 
military       operations 
remain  with  the   mili- 
tai)- governor. 

The  first  duty  <>\ 
the  Commission  was 
to  establish  muni' 

rnments  in  which 

the      natives      should 

manage     their 

affairs    to  the  fullest 

it        practicable, 

subject     to     the 

degree  ol  supervision 

consistent  with  law 
and  order.  The  I 
ident  directed  that 
all  the  guaranties  "t 
the  Hill  ol  Rights  in 
regard  to  lite,  libert) . 
ami  property  sh< 
be  made  the  "inviola- 
ble rules  "  for  e\  ei  \ 
division  and  branch 
This,    in     fact,    is    one 
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ol    the    government 

pledge  oi  tree  government  at  last. 

One  ol  the  first  acts  ol  the  Commission  was 

the  establishment    ol    a    Stringent    civil-service 

law,  giving  preference  to  such    Filipini 
showed  qualifications  equal  to  American  appli- 
cants.     Vdvancements  are  to  be  made  from 
the   lowest    ranks    by  promotion    to   the    heads 

\    September   i   the  civil  government     ol   departments       fudge    I  ait   was  lor  man) 

on    the   islands   passed    from   the   mili-       years  the  president  oi    t  he  civil-sei  vi<  .  -:  dorm 

tar)    governor    to    the    Commission     organization   in    Cincinnati    .w\d    one    ol    the 

reform's  most  earnest  advocates  in  the  whole 
Country.  The  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
Commission    detailed     a     man     to    establish    a 

bureau    in    the    islands. 


which    was    appointed    b\    the    President    in 

h  to  establish   a   stable  government   as 

onditions  warranted       IT.    r<  il  civil 

■    o|    the    islands   is.    th<  fudge 
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The  Commission  has  appropriated  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  construction  of  highways  and 
bridges.  The  money  was  taken  from  the 
revenues  of  the  islands  and  will  be  used  as 
an  object  lesson  to  the  Filipinos  in  honest 
expenditure.  It  will  give  work  to  many  and 
be  an  education  in  the  arts  of  modern  con- 
struction and  modern  sanitation.  Forty-five 
miles  of  railroad  extension  are  also  under 
way,  giving  further  employment  and  opening 
a.  province  rich  in  minerals  and  healthful  in 
climate.  This  practical  woi  k  itself  gives  hope 
of  a  new  era. 

The  Commission  is 
establishing  schools 
with  English  teachers 
and  high  schools  for 
teaching  English  to 
adults.  The  educa- 
tional work  is  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  W.  F. 
Atkinson,  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  who  is 
Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in 
the  islands.  He  is  a 
well-trained  and  well- 
equipped  man,  and 
his  willingness  to 
accept  the  post  was 
a  striking  instance  of 
patriotic  devotion  to 
public  duty,  precisely 
similar  to  that  given 
by  Judge  Taft  when 
he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion on  the  bench  of 

the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  President's  call  to  duty  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  Commission  made  its  first  report  by 
cable  on  August  31,  and  the  most  important 
news  in  it  was  that  the  activity  of  the  insur- 
gents, who  are  now  chiefly  bands  of  robbers, 
was  kept  alive  by  the  hope  that  the  presiden- 
tial election  would  cause  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops.  "  The  mass  of  the  people 
has  aptitude  for  education,  but  is  ignorant, 
superstitious,  and  credulous  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Hostility  against  the  Americans  was 
originally  aroused  by  absurd  falsehoods  of 
unscrupulous  leaders."  The  Commission  re- 
ports further  that  the  economy  and  efficiency 
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of   the   military  government   have   created   a 
surplus    fund  "i    S6,ooo,ooo   Mexican,    . 
should  be  expended   in   much  needed  public 
works,  notably  improvement  o!    Manila  har- 
bor.   The  report  concludes  with  the  statei 

that  — 

"  The  creation  of  a  central  government,  lik< 
of  Porto  Rico,  under  which  substantially  all   1 
described  in  tin-  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Federal 
stitution  are  to  be  secured  t'>    thi  of   the 

Philippines,  will  bring  to  them  contentmi  rat,  pros 
perity,  education,  and  political  enlightenment." 

Since  the  Commis- 
sion's report  was 
made,  the  hostility  ol 
the  insurgents  has 
continued  ;  and  the 
total  losses  ol  Ameri- 
can troops  since 
occupation  of  the 
islands  by  death  in 
battle  and  by  disease 
has  been  great.  But 
the  necessity  of  alarge 
military  force  unfor- 
tunately continues. 

The  pivot  of  the 
whole  controversj 
about  our  policy  in 
the  islands  turns 
on  the  character  ol 
the  people  and  their 
fitness  for  self  l,i>\ 
eminent.  The  Com- 
mission gives  its 
testimony,  after  as 
thorough  an  investi- 
gation as  can  be  made,  that  there  is  no  prac- 
tical way  to  bring  them  to  a  life  of  order  and 
industry  except  by  the  general  policy  that  we 
are  pursuing.  There  was  never  a  time  during 
the  Spanish  rule  when  there  were  not  hostile 
tribes  or  bands;  and  peace  with  them  was 
often  a  matter  of  purchase.  The  complete 
pacification  oi  the  islands  —  an  achievement 
yet  unaccomplished  since  the  Spanish  occu- 
pancy —  will  require  time.  The  phS  oi  it  is 
that  it  may  require  a  Ion-  time.  Hut  the 
building  of  roads  and  railroads  and  the  estab- 
lishment ol  schools  are  w  1  that  the 
Spaniards  never  used  in  their  warfare  against 
the  insular  ignorance  and  turbulence.  The 
best  weapon  oi  all  is       time. 
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AS  the  campaign  goes  on  toward  the 
election,  it  becomes  more  clearly  ;i 
repetition  of  the  campaign  ol 
The  presidential  candidates  are  the  same,  and 
the  main  issue  is  the  same.  The  Republicans 
have  a  more  attractive  vice-presidential  can- 
didate than  the  Democrats;  they  have  a  bod) 
iievement  to  their  credit ;  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats have  again  taken  the  part  of  critics  of 
what  has  been  done 
lather  than  of  the 
shapers  of  a  positive 
policy.  For  these 
reasons  the  Republi- 
■  .ins.  a  month  befi u e 
the      election.  i  i 

likely  to  win  it. 
But  popular  inter- 
.  especially  in  the 
Eastern  and  Southern 
States,  has  been  slow 
to  show  itself,  nor  is 
it  intense  in  the  West, 
i  "ne  nominating  con- 
ventions   carried    out 

dy-made      p  ro- 

nmes,  except  in 
the  nomination  of  can- 
didates for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. They  gave  the 
parties  no  surprise 
and  no  new  rallying 
cry ;    and    the   people 

have   iid   greal    spontaneous    interest    in   any 
one  of   the  three   clue!    subjects  ol   discussion. 


nil     EMPEROR 
(From  a  cartoon  by  Bristol  in  The  Vtrdi,  :  saliri 
Anti-Imperialist  wai 


place.  Do  what  they  maw  the  Democratic 
leaders  cannot  escape  it.  The  friends  of  the 
-old  standard  have  been  obliged  to  accept  the 
challenge,  and  to  fight  the  same  battle  over 
again.  The  rank  and  tile  of  the  Republican 
party  of  course  accepts  the  challenge  I  >i< 
they  not  win  four  year-  oust  the  same 

purpose,  led    by  the   same   man  ?      And   there 
are     more    independent    gold-standard     men 
who  will  vote  foi   Mi 
M<  Kinley     this 
than   there  were    I 
years  ago        I  ;  :- 
there     is     no     sepa- 
rate gold   1  lemoi  i 
party  ;     and     «  i 
Palmer,  the  presiden- 
tial   nominee   of   that 
party     in     [896,    de- 
clared    only     a     few 
da) s  before  his  death 
that  he  meant  to  \ 
M :    M    Kinl< 
'■  Mr.   Bryan  is 
the    high     priest    ol 
Populism,    a     fa<  I 
that  is  alread)   s1 
enough  to  menace  the 
best  intei  ests        -ate 
ernment."     Other 
prominent         Palmer 
1  >emocrats 
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THE    OLD    SILVER    ISSUE    AGAIN 

HE  question  ol  free  silver  coinage  at  16 


have  made  similai 
pressions       among   them    such    men    as    Mi 
Carlisle.  Mr.  1  lewitt,  and  Mr.  Kckels.     Besides 
men  who  openly  declare  themselves,  the 
an  increasing  number  of  independent  - 
who,  whatever  doubt  they  ma)  feel 
to  1   was  settled  four  years  ago  —  at     other  questions,  resent  the  bringing  up  of  the 
least,  somen  hoped  and  thought  ;  and     old  silver  controvers)  again. 

It  "able    that    it    must    take 

of  the  public  attention  to  eliminate  tins 
old  subject  from  political  discussion,  which 
has    |i  been    eliminated    from    \ 

cal    affairs.       1  his   political    campaign    is,   in 
nducted    chiefly    for   the    personal 
education  "t    Mr.    Bryan. 
Democratic   part)    would    not  have  so 

foolishly    fallen    into   the   hands   ol    its    Popu 


we  should  have  heard  nothing  more  of  it  if 
the  Democratic  candidate  had  been  any  other 
man  than  Ml  Bryan.  It  was  with  reluctance 
and  tear  that  it  was  put  forward  in  the 
Democratic  platform  made  by  Mr.  Bryan's 
own  convention.  In  fact,  it  was  not  put 
prominently  forward,  for  the  emphasis  was 
laid  on  imperialism. 

Bui   the  renomination  ol    Mi    Bryan  thrust 
old  silver  controversy    into  the  foremost 
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The  great  commercial  interests  have  no 
choice  —  they  feel  obliged  to  vote  against 
possible  depreciation  and  repudiation.  For 
this  reason  all  other  issues  of  the  campaign 
are  of  small  importance  in  the  great  commer- 
cial centres.  The  general  feeling  of  conser- 
vative men  of  affairs,  in  all  the  Eastern  States 
at  least,  has  been  expressed  by  Mr.  G.  G. 
Williams,  president  of  the  Chemical  National 
Bank  in  New  York,  who  said  :  — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  any  right-thinking  man  to 
support  a  financial  revolutionist  who  proposes,  as 
does  Mr.  Bryan,  to  cut  in  two  the  value  of  the 
nation's  money." 

And  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  a  democrat  of 
great  eminence,  long  a  public  servant  of  dis- 
tinction, and  an  example  of  the  very  highest 
type  of  American  business  men,  has  written :  — 

"  I  have  but  little  sympathy  with  the  Republican 
party  and  as  a  rule  have  found  its  leaders  to  be 
opportunists  and  not  statesmen.  Nevertheless, 
...  it  is  certainly  a  lesser  evil  to  continue  the 
Government  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican  party 
for  the  next  four  years  than  to  encounter  the  perils 
which  would  confront  us  in  case  Bryan  and  his  fol- 
lowers should  have  the  opportunity  of  putting  in 
practice  the  insane  [financial]  policy  to  which  they 
are  committed." 

The  revival  of  the  silver  controversy,  there- 
fore, seems  certain  to  hold  together  the  Re- 
publican masses  ;  to  bring  to  the  support  of 
the  party  all  the  strong  and  conservative  com- 
mercial and  financial  interests  of  the  country, 
and  an  unknown  but  increasing  number  of 
independent  voters,  many  of  whom  might 
under  other  conditions  have  found  reasons 
for  voting  with  the  Democrats. 

IMPERIALISM   AS    AN   ISSUE 

BUT  there  has  been  no  lack  of  efforts 
to  withdraw  public  attention  from  the 
silver  issue,  the  efforts  notably  of  Mr. 
Schurz,  of  Mr.  Olney,  and  of  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Shepard,  who  try  to  arouse  the  public  to  the 
dangers  of  imperialism.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence of  their  success,  heartily  as  the  jaded 
public  would  welcome  relief.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  mass  of  men  simply  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  liberties  are  in  danger  because 
of  our  occupation  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  whatever  mistakes  we 
may  have  committed  there. 


Mr.  Schurz  declared  in  his  open  corre- 
pondence  with  Secretary  Gage  that,  even  if 
the  gold  standard  be  not  already  made  secure 
by  law,  the  Republican  party  would  have 
only  itself  to  blame  if  it  did  not  make  it  secure 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress  —  before  the 
next  President  can  come  into  power.  Mr. 
Gage  replied  that  if  the  country  indorsed 
Mr.  Bryan  and  his  programme  in  November,  it 
would  be  an  unheard-of  and  impossible  thing 
for  an  outgoing  Congress  to  enact  further 
laws  in  the  face  of  a  popular  majority.  But 
Mr.  Schurz  and  Mr.  Shepard  swallow  the 
whole  logic  of  alarm,  and  say  that  it  is  better 
even  to  accept  a  financial  and  industrial 
earthquake,  if  it  come,  than  to  pursue  our 
present  policy  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  In 
his  Cooper  Union  speech  of  September  28, 
Mr.  Schurz  declared  that  "our  moral  credit 
with  the  world  is  thoroughly  ruined."  He 
went  on :  — 

"  The  present  crisis  is  fully  as  momentous  as  the 
Revolution  which  created  the  republic,  and  as  the 
Civil  War  which  held  it  together  and  purged  it  of 
slavery.  For  now  we  find  ourselves  confronted  by 
a  powerful  attempt,  advancing  under  seductive 
guises,  to  fasten  upon  the  country  a  policy  essen- 
tially putting  in  peril  the  best  fruits  of  the  great 
struggles  of  the  past ;  .  .  .  a  policy  which,  utterly 
demoralizing  this  democracy,  working  through  uni- 
versal suffrage  by  the  destruction  of  its  ideal  be- 
liefs and  aspirations,  will  leave  to  our  children, 
instead  of  a  free,  happy,  and  peaceably  powerful 
commonwealth,  a  mere  sham  republic  tossed  and 
torn  by  wild  passions  and  rapacious  ambitions,  and 
bound  to  sink  in  disorder,  disaster,  and  disgrace." 

A    COMPANY,    NOT    A    PARTY 

When  one  recalls  the  bungling  and  bump- 
tious little  company  that  has  managed  the  anti- 
Imperialist  campaign  for  the  last  two  years 
and  the  small  show  of  popular  approval  that 
they  won  last  year,  —  a  company  that  has 
failed  to  become  a  party  because  of  the  mere 
children  of  theory  who  manage  it,  —  is  it  not 
possible  that  even  Mr.  Schurz  has  mistaken 
a  theory  for  government  itself  ?  With  the 
profoundest  respect  for  him,  it  is  fair  to  recall 
that  his  oratorical  temperament  has  bet  ore 
made  him  the  victim  of  impractical  theories. 
A  passion  for  liberty  is  the  noblest  of  ill  pas- 
sions, and  it  is  the  noblest  natures  that  have 
it.  But  this  way  also  lies  —  rhetoric,  not  the 
doing  of  practical  tasks  of  infinite  difficulty 
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And  most  men  of  successful  experience  in 
doing  large  practical  tasks,  take  the  view  of 
the  present  "crisis"  expressed  by  General 
Palmer,  who  said  also,  just  before  his  death, 
that  Imperialism  is  a  false  alarm. 

Certainly  Imperialism  is  yet  a  forced  issue 
whatever  it  may  become  hereafter.  The  politi- 
cal party  in  the  opposition  —  in  our  present 
imperfect  state  of  campaigning  —  feels  bound 
to  decry  any  positive  action  by  the  party  in 
Such  criticism  is  made  the  more  cer- 
tain if  the  part}-  in  power  have  had  in  hand  a 
war  or  the  problems  that  follow  a  war.  It  was 
so  after  the  Mexican  \V;ir ;  it  was  so  after  the 
Civil  War  ;  it  was  bound  to  be  so  after  the 
Spanish  War.  It,  therefore,  we  had  aban- 
doned the  Philippines,  the  party  in  the  op- 
position would  now  be  sharply  scoring  the 
cowardice  of  the  party  in  power  because  it 
had  left  the  archipelago  to  internal  strife 
and  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world ; 
and  this  is  true,  whichever  part)-  had 
in   power. 

The  warp  of  anti-Imperialism,  then,  is  the 
sheer  opposition  of  the  party  out  of  power  to 
the  mi  picuous  thing  that  the  party  in 

i   has  done.      The  it  is  the  objec- 

tion that  theoretical  minds  make  to  any  action 
that  does  violence  to  their  theories,  whatever 
may  be  the  stress  of  new  conditions. 

Anti-Imperialism  is  not  an  historic  or 
natural  Democratic  cry.  In  the  stron 
Democratic  States  there  are  many  prominent 
Democrats  who  uphold  the  policy  of  the 
President — Senator  Morgan  in  Alabama,  for 
example.  Another  example  is  General  Alex- 
ander R.  Lawton,  of  Georgia;  and  among 
the  reasons  that  he  gives  for  his  refusal  to 
lor  Mr.  Bryan  ami  the  refusal  of  other 
Southern  men  like  him,  are  — 

••  We  ar< 
ing  those  who  give  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies. 
••  We  arc  progressive,  and  favor  legitimal 
f  our  commerce  and  our  pow 

In  these  same  States,  too,  are  large  b 
o!    men  who   are    not    ruled  by  the  cons 

ned;  and  there  would  be  little  moral 
omplaint    from    Mississi] 
Louisiana  or  the   Caiolinas  against   the  politi- 
cal   programme   of    the    Administrate 

Rico  or  the  Philippin  minis- 

-  have  made  the  most  of  this. 


Furthermore,  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bryan — to  withdraw  our  troops  from  the 
Philippines  and  to  permit  the  people  t< 
ern  themselves  under  our  protection  : 
foreign  enemies  —  would,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  every  responsible  man  who  per- 
sonally knows  the  people  and  the 
situation  in  the  islands,  result  in  anarchv  ; 
we  should  speedily  have  to  send  troops  back 
there  again.  Mr.  Schurz's  plan — to  with- 
draw our  troops  and  tell  the  islanders  that 
they  may  govern  themselves  —  is  practically 
the  same  as  Mr.  Bryan's.  What  our  Govern- 
ment is  doing,  through  a  patriotic  and  able 
Commission,  is  to  assure  them  that  they  may 
have    self-government  they    will 

organize  it  and  show  that  they  can   maintain 
it.     Indeed,  the  Commission   is  organizii 
for  them  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  whole  discussion   of    Imperialisn 
discussion,  then,  of  thei  mditions  : 

and  it  is  more  likely  to  win  \  the  party 

of  action  than  for  the  party  oi  criticism  —  the 
more  likely  because  one  thing  get  in 

the  American  people  than  g,  and 

that  is   fair   play.     It   s  minds 

nothing  but  fair  that  the  Administration 
should  have  time  to  work  out  its  policy. 
Man}-  men  who  criticise  it  will  yet 

FROTH   AND    TRUTH    ABOUT    TRUSTS 

NOR  is  then  think  that  the 

dis  a  ill  change  many 

men's  votes  from  either  party  to  the 
other.    The  Democrats  have  possibly  ind 
in  the  fiercer  declarations  against  the  in 

ion    of    business.      But    prom- 
inent men  in  the  management  of  each  party 
lareholders    in    "trusts";    and  the  ice- 
trust   in    New  York  and  the  cotton-bale  trust 

ave  demonstrated  the 
of    declamation    in    the 

investment. 

Idle  truth  is,  the  apital  in 

enterpi  i  nomic 

development   that   was    as   inevitable    as    the 

gold   standard   or  the   growth  of  our  c\ 

or  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  u  They 

nol  been  especially  fostered  by  statutes 

it   companies  that  a  \ 

tive   tariff    has   helped.  >.  and    they   cannot    be 

ly    hindered    by    law.      The    movement 

is  the  inevitable  r  swift 
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hauling,  the  better  organization  of  industry  — 
the  general  tightening  of  the  hoops  of  the 
world.  Wretched  humbugs  have  come  in 
the  general  movement ;  individual  hardship 
has  been  inflicted  ;  a  deal  of  wild  speculation 
has  been  done  ;  and  honest  men  and  honest 
enterprises  have  now  and  then  become  vic- 
tims of  a  sort  of  juggernaut.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  all  other  machinery  has  caused 
similar  displacements  ;  for  the  so-called  trust 
is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  industrial  machinery. 
It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  large  corporation.  It 
must  be  regulated  ;  it  must  be  required  to  do 
its  work  with  publicity ;  it  will  at  last  survive 
only  in  so  far  as  it  does  a  genuine  social 
service.  And  the  social  service  that  it  now 
does  when  properly  directed  is  enormous. 

But  no  remedy  for  the  abuses  of  this 
economic  machinery  has  yet  lent  itself  to 
very  clear  formulation  for  political  uses.  In 
fact,  the  sheer  brute  strength  of  money  — 
which  the  campaign  orator  often  means  when 
he  says  "trusts"  —  becomes  less  and  less. 
Interest  is  lower,  and  money  easier  to  borrow, 
than  it  was  four  years  ago. 

No  vote-changing  agitation  against  concen- 
trated financial  power  is  possible  in  a  year 
when,  as  now,  we  are  prosperous  and  have 
international  duties  to  engage  us.  This  year 
the  old  silver  issue  is  the  main  thing,  and  the 
talk  about  trusts  is  really  part  and  parcel  of 
the  old  debate  about  a  monetary  standard. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  trust,  as  a  separ- 
ate political  issue,  is  playing  any  effective 
part  in  the  campaign. 

THE   TRUSTS   AND   WAGES 

THE  literature  of  the  subject  has  greatly 
increased.  But  it  is  practically  all 
academic  or  demagogic  except  the 
Report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics at  Washington.  This  Report  contains 
new  facts,  and  it  is  a  real  contribution  to  eco- 
nomics and  sociology  ;  for  it  is  a  first-hand 
scientific  document. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  had  author- 
ity to  investigate  only  one  aspect  of  the 
trust  —  its  relation  to  wages  and  employment. 
But  that  is  a  very  important  aspect.  Four- 
teen "trusts" — that  is,  large  companies  that 
have  been  made  by  the  consolidation  of  small 
ones  —  were  selected,  and  the  pay-rolls  were 


examined  before  consolidation  and  afterwards. 
Before  consolidation  all  the  companies  that 
now  compose  these  fourteen  trusts  employed 
33,637  skilled  laborers,  and  after  consolidation 
40,217;  and  before  consolidation  43.669  un- 
skilled laborers,  and  after  consolidation  54,2 14. 
As  to  wages  for  both  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor,  twelve  of  the  fourteen  combinations 
have  increased  them  and  two  have  decreased 
them.  Only  one  had  reduced  the  wages  of 
unskilled  labor.  The  increase  rate  of  wages 
of  unskilled  laborers  was  more  than  nineteen 
per  cent  since  1897.  A  comparison  is  made 
between  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  these  con- 
solidations and  the  constituent  companies  for 
a  corresponding  period ;  and  the  increase  of 
wages  by  the  consolidations  was  more  rapid 
than  it  was  by  the  companies. 

The  trusts  selected  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  investigation  were  pros- 
perous companies.  During  the  period  of 
rapid  consolidation  no  doubt  many  disrepu- 
table and  purely  speculative  companies  have 
disturbed  labor  conditions.  But  the  prosperous 
consolidations  are  the  only  ones  that  will  en- 
dure. That  they  cheapen  production,  raise 
wages,  and  except  in  certain  protected  indus- 
tries decrease  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  as 
plain  as  any  fact  in  life. 

LOOKING  TOWARDS   PROFITS   NOT   WAGES 

IT  was  about  the  relation  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  the  laborer  that  Mr.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  was  speaking  sixteen  years  ago, 
when  he  said  in  Congress  that  we  are  now 
entering  upon  "the  final  struggle  for  indus- 
trial freedom."     Then,  he  declared  :  — 

"The  world  will  be  filled  with  wealth,  partly  the 
accumulations  of  past  ages,  and  more  the  product 
of  the  present  age,  when  the  genius  of  man  has 
made  him  master  of  all  the  subtle  forces  of  nature. 
Capital  will  be  superabundant,  ami  therefore  cheap. 
But  capital  will  then  be  the  servant,  and  no  longer 
the  master,  of  labor.  Labor  will  no  longer  be 
hired  by  capital,  but  will  hire  it.  It  will  no  longer 
work  for  wages,  but  for  profits." 

Any  man  who  knows  the  history  of  our 
slow  progress  toward  industrial  freedom 
knows  that  we  have  taken  longer  steps 
toward  this  dream  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  than  in  many  preceding  centuries 
Productive  combinations  are  part  of  the  ma- 
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chinery  in  the  better  organization  of  the 
world  whereby  we  have  quickened  our  pace. 
So  much  more  hopeful  are  facts,  as  Com- 
missioner  Wright  collects  and  presents  them, 
and  a  true  philosophy  of  human  progress  as 
a  man  like  Mr.  Hewitt  explains  it  —  so  much 
are  these  things  than  campaign  litera- 
ture ! 

"SYNDICATED"    ADMINISTRATIONS 

WRETCHED  stuff  as  most  of  the 
official  literature  put  out  by  the 
political  committees  is,  this  has 
been  a  campaign  fruitful  of  interesting  let- 
ters. In  addition  to  the  letters  already 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Schurz,  Secretary  Gage, 
Mr.  Shepard,  Mr.  Hewitt,  General  Lawton, 
and  to  hundreds  of  others,  Mr.  Richard 
Olney  wrote  an  explanation  of  his  objec- 
tions to  President  McKinley.  He  came  near 
to  expressing  the  most  widely  felt  objec- 
tion by  thoughtful  men  to  the  adminis- 
tration when  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  "  syn- 
(1  "  administration.  The  thought  is 
not  very  clear,  but  the  hint  is  strong  —  the 
hint,  namely,  that  the  government  is  too 
much  in  business,  has  too  much  to  do  with 
commercial,  industrial,  and  financial  affairs, 
and  that  the  President  owes  too  much  di- 
rectly to  great  business  interests  for  his  elec- 
tion—  all  which  is  true.  Hut  this  again  is 
criticism,  and  not  a  plan  of  action.  More- 
over, it  is  criticism  that  cuts  both  ways.  If 
overnment,  under  Mr.  Bryan,  should 
rtake  to  make  sixteen  silver  dollars 
ad  of  thirty-two  equal  in  value  to  a 
gold  dollar,  that,  too,  would  be  a  "syndi- 
administration  and  a  badly  "under- 
written "  one  to  boot. 

The    great    forces   of    modern   comme 
organization  have  in   fact  changed  tin-  tasks 
and  even  tin-  functions  ol   government;  ami 
every  man  who  thinks  philosophically  I 

the  change  and  is  concerned  about  the 
final  result.  It  is  the  violence  that  these 
changes  do  to  the  theories  built  on  other  con- 
ditions that  so  deeply  disturbs  all  thoughtful 
men  who  know  that  the  finer  and 
higher  uses  ol  politics  are  in.;  commercial, 
out  an-,  in  their  last  analysis,  social.  The 
tical  trouble  in  our  political  practice  is 
that    the    men    who    deplore    the    tightening 

.  eminent  show 


no  practical  method  of  relief.     They  content 
themselves  with  criticism  ;  and  when  a  man 
or  a  party  so  contracts  the  habit  of  criticism 
as  to  mistake  it  for  action,  its  usefulm 
gone. 

WHY    NEGATIVE    PAR  11  ES    PAIL 

The  difficulty  of  removing  politics  from 
business  is  made  the  greater  because  any 
direct  effort  to  remove  it  is  likely  to  fail. 
The  "  anti  "-parties  all  fail.  Even  the  anti- 
slavery  party,  as  such,  failed  —  failed  till 
events  brought  it  the  positive  and  con 
task  of  saving  the  Union.  The  anti-Masons, 
the  anti-foreign  party,  the  prohibitionists,  the 
anti-gold  parties,  from  the  greenbackers  down, 
have  all  failed  to  hold  public  attention  for 
long  periods. 

Public    opinion    centres    itself    on    positive 
programmes;  it  likes  men  who  do  thing 
delights  in  accomplished  results.     It  is  a  poor 
tool  to    undo  things  with.     This    qualil 
public  opinion  makes  the  professional  reform- 
er's work  doubly  difficult,  because  he  usually 
tries   to   undo    something.     The  civil-sen  ice 
reformers  succeeded  because  they  were  wise 
enough  not  to  depend  on  public  opinion,  or 
party  opinion.      They   took    posith 
The   essential   weakness   of    the    Democratic 
party  this  year  is  that  it  stands  for  an': 
and  anti-trust  legislation  and  (/////-imperialism. 
It  lacks  a  positive  programme.     If  it  should 
succeed,  we  should  still  have  a  "  syndicated  " 
administration,  whether    Mr.    Bryan   ami    Mr. 
Olney  would  believe  it  or  not. 

PUBLIC    OPINION    AND    THE    WAR-LORDS 

WHILE  the  Towers  have  been  en- 
gaged with  the  Chinese  trouble, 
a  change  <'i  ministries  has  taken 
place  in  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  and  our 
own  presidential  campaign  has  been  in  prog- 
ress. In  these  countries,  therefore,  public 
opinion  has  at  least  indirectly  been  consulted 
or  heeded.  In  Russia  ami  Germany,  the 
war-lord  method  ol  conducting  the  f< 
office  is  beyond  the  reach  oi  popular  ap] 

or   indignation.      The    most    radical    pr< 

come   from  one  o\   these  Governments, 

and  the  other  is  under  the  greatest  suspicion, 

whether  justly  or  not.  The  masses  of  the 
people  the  world  over  are  nearer  together  than 
war-lords  are  to  one  another  or  to  the  people. 


THE    INCREASE    OF    COLLEGE    STUDENTS 
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THE  MOST  STRIKING  FIGURE  IN    PUBLIC   LIFE 

THE  most  enlivening  performance  of  the 
campaign  has  been  Governor  Roose- 
velt's unparalleled  tour  of  speech- 
making —  unparalleled  even  by  Mr.  Bryan's. 
Two  months  of  public  speaking,  from  Wyo- 
ming to  New  York,  is  a  physical  feat  that 
hardly  another  man  could  perform.  "  Does 
it  not  tire  you  ?  "  some  one  is  said  to  have 
asked  Governor  Roosevelt.  "  On  the  con- 
trary, it's  great  sport,"  he  replied — this  in 
spite  of  his  rough  experience  in  Colorado. 

The  truth  is,  whether  you  admire  him  or 
regard  him  as  tooth  and  claw  in  politics, 
Governor  Roosevelt  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
interesting  personality  in  our  public  life,  and 
the  man  that  has  won  a  more  spontaneous 
enthusiasm  from  the  people  that  like  him 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  He  is  the 
best  public  hero  that  has  come  in  this  gen- 
eration. His  genuineness  and  his  earnestness 
are  as  irresistible  as  his  courage ;  for,  although 
he  lacks  the  solemnity  of  dulness,  he  is  more 
in  earnest  than  any  other  public  servant.  He 
is  the  only  man  now  in  our  public  life  who  is 
frank  and  sincere  enough  to  win  confidence 
by  his  very  mistakes.  The  closer  men  get  to 
him,  the  stronger  becomes  his  hold  on  them. 
Yet  his  political  enemies  consider  him  the 
incarnation  of  recklessness.  He  has  done 
more  things  these  forty-three  years  than  any 
other  man  among  us.  He  is,  therefore,  in- 
comprehensible to  men  who  do  few  things. 

The  worst  mistake  of  judgment  that  can 
be  set  down  against  him  is  his  fear  that  in 
the  Vice-Presidency  he  would  become  inert. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Vice-Presidency  itself, 
if  he  win  it,  is  likely  to  wake  up  and  to  recall 
the  days  when  men  found  it  a  perch  instead 
of  a  shelf. 

A   GREAT   CHANCE  FOR   A   GREAT   LEADER 

THE  most  interesting  force  in  American 
politics  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic  has  been  the  party  founded 
by  Jefferson  ;  and  it  never  presented  a  more 
attractive  problem  than  now.  If  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  be  reelected,  we  shall  see  this  strange 
spectacle  —  nearly  half  the  population  op- 
posed to  his  party  for  traditional  reasons  or 
for  reasons  more  specific,  and  this  half  with- 
out political  leadership.  Yet  this  is  the  half 
that  is  nearer  the  .soil ;  the  half  that   feels 


better  than  it  reasons ;  the  half  that  responds 
more  readily  to  every  democratic  impulse ; 
the  half  that  bears  at  least  its  full  share  of 
the  burdens  of  government ;  the  half  that 
cannot  administer  affairs  in  ordinary  times 
but  has  always  been  the  safeguard  of  popular 
liberty  in  every  country  in  the  greatest  crises. 
It  has  given  us  many  great  political  characters 
—  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Tilden,  Cleveland  — 
and  most  of  our  best  political  impulses;  and 
yet  it  has  been  the  greatest  hindrance  to  all 
routine  practical  progress. 

This  great  democratic  mass,  if  Mr.  Bryan 
be  retired,  will  stand  without  leadership  as 
it  has  stood  but  once  before  since  Jeff' 
wrought  his  genius  on  it.  After  the  Civil 
War  it  was  for  a  time  leaderless,  being  bur- 
dened with  hostility  to  the  Union.  Once 
since,  it  had  a  leader  in  Mr.  Tilden.  Later 
leaders  have  either  failed  to  hold  its  un- 
reasoning affection,  as  Mr.  Cleveland  failed, 
or  to  direct  it  wisely,  as  Mr.  Bryan  has 
failed. 

For  a  leader  of  genius  no  such  opportunity 
has  come  in  our  recent  political  history. 

THE   INCREASE   OF   COLLEGE   STUDENTS 

THE  unprecedented  increase  of  new 
students  this  year  at  all  the  principal 
universities  and  colleges  has  a  twofold 
meaning.  It  is  an  evidence  of  prosperity  : 
more  families  can  afford  to  send  sons  and 
daughters  to  college  than  usual.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  for  the  proportion  of  students  who 
pay  their  own  way  also  increases ;  and  this 
increase  means  that  the  appreciation  of  aca- 
demic training  keeps  pace  with  the  growth 
of  population,  whether  in  prosperous  or  un- 
prosperous  periods. 

The  best  technical  and  scientific  institutions, 
the  schools  of  general  culture,  and   the  pro- 
fessional schools  all  show  approximately  the 
same    increase;    and    only    the    theolo 
schools  show  a  decline. 

There  can  hardly  be  too  large  an  attend 
at  our  colleges  so  long  as  the  sturdy  common 
sense  of  American  life  keeps  its  balance  —  the 
common  sense  that  forbids  even  an  effort  to 
make  a  distinct  "educated  "  class  which  when 
"educated"  is  unwilling  to  do  the  common 
tasks  at  which  young  men  must  first  try  their 
mettle.  In  Germany  there  is  a  surplu 
scholars  who  are  worth  nothing  to  the  com- 
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munity.  They  might  have  been  good  crafts- 
men, but  university  training  has  left  them 
unwilling  to  do  the  common  work  of  the 
world.  But  in  almost  every  neighborhood  in 
our  country  the  college  men  of  last  year  are 
doing  work  that  justifies  their  training  by 
showing  what  training  does  for  men.  F  n 
American  youth,  praise  Heaven,  have  careers 
made  for  them  :  they  must  make  their  own 
careers.  The  colleges  themselves  foster  this 
feeling  and  thereby  prove  worthy  of  the  rich 
endowments  that  continue  to  be  showered 
upon  them.  It  is  a  healthful  circle  of  life  — 
men  of  fortune  endow  schools  which  train 
youth  who  win  success  and  in  turn  endow 
schools  to  train  other  youth;  and  thus  the 
circle  becomes  perpetual.  And  the  colleges 
arc  a  more  natural  product  of  American  life 
and  less  superimposed  institutions  for  the 
fortunate  class  than  they  ever  were  before. 

THE   VALUE   OF   THE   TRANSVAAL 

A  GOOD  deal  of  southern  as  of  northern 
Africa  is  desert.  Even  in  what  is 
counted  as  grazing  land  there  are 
parts  where  it  takes  six  acres  to  keep  a 
sheep.  The  only  part  of  South  Africa  that  is 
well  watered  is  a  rather  broad  strip  down  the 
east  coast,  and  a  very  narrow  one  along  the 
south.  From  Delagoa  Bay  down,  the  land 
rises  rapidly  as  it  recedes  from  the  sea,  until  it 
reaches  the  line  of  mountains  which  forms  the 
watershed,  and  which  is  nowhere  over  two 
hundred  miles  inland.  The  Orange  River, 
which  empties  into  the  Atlantic,  begins  hardly 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Indian 
.  ( Consequently  the  sea-winds  arequickly 
wrung  dry.  An  annual  rainfall  of  twenty-five 
inches  is  reached  < >nly  to  the  east  oi  the  merid- 
ian of  Bloemfontein  ;   in  the  greater  part  of 

Colony    it   is   less   than   ten.      Only   the 

iive  use  .if  irrigation  can  make  agricul- 
in  South   Africa  important.     I  h      of  the 

tnces  of  the  Uitlanders  was  the  protective 
tariff  which  tl  levied  on  farm   ; 

nets.  The  Transvaal  to-day  does  not  feed 
itself.     It  has  only  50,00  culti- 

vation.    Much  of  its  area  will  never  b 
able   for  anything  but  In    bi 

-rmer  republi  red  ranches  and  a 

sparse  population  will  continue  ipy  a 

the   ten:: 

'  iral    anil 


rural   character  of   South   African   life  is  in 
the  Rand  district  about  Johannesburg.     This 
contains  two-thirds  of    the  white   population 
of    the    Transvaal,    and    is    th 
mining  centre.     Twenty  y< 
ence  of  these  rich  de] 

Now  Id-pro- 

ducing  country  of  the  world.  The  Rand  is 
by  no  means  the  only  region  where  gold  is 
found,  but   it  is  by  far  the  richest  held. 

ipply  is  far  from  exhaustless.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  gold  to  be  mined  is 
$3,500,000,000.  It  is  probable  that  in  from 
tilt\-   to    seventy    or    eight)  the   entire 

yield  will  have  been  taken  out,  and  the  1 . 
having  ceased  to  be  valuable,  will  be  aban- 
doned by  most  of  its  inhabitants,  obliged  to 
seek  elsewhere  their  means  of  livelihoi 

South  Africa  as  a  whole  giv<  mise 

of  becoming  an  important  factor  in  th 
nomic  life  of  the  world.     Mr.  Bi 
of  the  gold  reg  side  of  the  Rand  throws 

light  on  the  whole  situation.      1  :  — 

suming  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  quartz- 
ild-fields   turn   out  well,  it   1,: 
that  population  will   increase   in  and  around  them 
>  the  next  ten  years,  and  that 

'his  population  will  maintain  its 
of  course  not  necessarily  in  th< 

as  the  reel's  first  developed   b<  '    d,  the 

miners  will  shift  to  new  pi  After  I      se  thirty 

or  !)•'-  >rs,  that  re  the 

middle  ^\  next  century,  the  country,  having  parted 
with  its  gold,  will   have   to   fall   bi<  k   oil 
and  its  arable  land  ;  hut.  having 

■ped,  it  may  count  on  retainil 
i  prosperil 

By    the    annexation    of    the     I 
Great    Britain    has    added    to    her    imperial 
domain  a  territory  about  five-sixths  as 
France.     The  Orang     Fi  'most 

as  large  as  I  ngland,  and  the  Trans> 
equal  in   area   to   the    British    [sles,      But    in 
the   total   o\    the    British    Empire   they   make 
but   a   small   showing.      Their  combined 
is  less  than  200,000  square  nr. 

During  the  last  generatii  '  - 

nial    1  is    and    dependencies   have  in- 

creased  about   one-third.      Their  area   is   now 

ales    in     Am 
in  Australasi 
and    1  \     ■  --  -  by   far  the  1. 

dominion  ever  held   !  nment. 


THE    WORLD-WIDE    CHINESE    TROUBLE 


THE  decaying  Government  of  China 
has  given  the  responsible  Powers  of 
the  world  the  most  difficult  and  the 
most  interesting  international  task  that  ever 
engaged  all  the  nations;  and  all  the  nations 
acting,  or  even  trying  to  act,  in  concert  is  a 
new  spectacle  in  this  jarring  world.  On  its 
face  any  historical  student  would  say  that  the 
problem  is  impossible  of  peaceful  solution. 

In  an  article  elsewhere  in  this  magazine 
the  influences  at  work  among  the  Powers, 
have  been  pointed  out  and  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  estimate  their  strength.  In 
China,  there  is  no  government  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  has  government. 
Yet  there  is  a  strong  national  feeling  —  a 
feeling  that  under  opposition  asserts  itself 
against  foreigners  with  fanatical  strength. 
But  it  is  a  national  feeling  that  properly 
directed  can  be  made  a  constructive  force  in 
a  new  China. 

THE  POLICY  OF  PRESERVING  THE   EMPIRE 

THE  result  will  depend  on  the  purpose 
held  by  the  Powers,  or  by  some  of 
them,  in  the  beginning.  If  there  be 
a  sincere  wish  to  preserve  the  empire,  all  well- 
informed  men  agree  that  it  can  be  preserved. 
Such  a  policy  will  require  the  continued  formal 
recognition  of  the  government,  the  punishment, 
by  the  Chinese  government  itself  under  foreign  ^ 
pressure,  of  the  violent  anti-foreign  leaders  — 
those  who  have  been  directly  guilty  of  mur- 
der—  the  stripping  of  the  empress  of  all 
real  authority,  the  reinstatement  of  the  em- 
peror, if  his  health  be  sound  enough,  and  the 
gathering  about  him  in  places  of  real  authority 
of  the  most  liberal  men  of  the  empire,  and 
the  recognition  throughout  the  provinces  of 
men  of  liberal  opinions. 

Along  with  such  a  definite  programme  there 
must  go  demonstration  of  consideration  for 
Chinese  traditions,  especially  for  ancestor- 
worship ;  and  the  national  feeling — "China 
for  the  Chinese"  —  must  be  respected  and  a 
sound  national  life  built  on  it. 

These  children  of  the  immemorial  past, 
whose  outlook  On  life  is  radically  different 
from  ours,  will  give  theii  lives  to  preserve 
their  own  social  ideals,  if  violence  be  done  to 


them.  But  by  the  pressure  of  commerce, 
Western  civilization  could,  in  half  a  century, 
lift  the  empire  to  a  responsible  place  in  the 
family  of  nations. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the 
whole  problem  is  the  test  that  will  be  made 
of  the  civilization  of  Europe.  If  the  Powers 
are  tolerant  and  unselfish  enough  to  pre 
the  empire,  such  a  triumph  for  civilization 
will  be  new  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  the 
era  of  sheer  conquest  will  seem  to  have  ended, 
and  all  governments  will  move  on  a  higher 
level. 

This  policy  has  from  the  beginning  of  the 
trouble  been  the  American  policy.  Whether 
it  succeed  or  not,  it  is  to  our  lasting  credit 
that  we  have  done  and  are  doing  our  best  to 
make  it  succeed. 

For  this  reason  it  was  proper  for  us  to 
withdraw  our  troops  and  to  open  prelimi- 
nary negotiations  with  Li  Hung  Chang  and 
Prince  Chirig,  thus  respecting  the  Chinese 
Government  as  long  as  it  makes  even  a 
pretence  of  existence,  and  showing  good  faith 
in  our  effort  to  preserve  the  empire.  A  real 
settlement  would  follow  such  a  policy  in  due 
course.  To  "settle"  before  negotiation  is 
merely  to  wreak  vengeance  on  a  pitifully 
weak  and  superstitious  people. 

THE  PLAN  OF  PARTITION 

THE  other  plan,  and  the  easier  and  less 
creditable,  is  to  make  war  on  China,  or 
to  permit  her  to  make  war,  and  to 
divide  the  empire.  It  requires  no  skill  nor 
forbearance  to  do  this.  But  it  may  require 
much  work  afterward  to  keep  peace  between 
the  Powers.  Under  such  a  course,  too,  China 
will  have  no  chance  to  become  a  modernized 
empire.  The  Chinese  will  become  in  < 
Russian,  German,  and  English  subjects  — 
India  over  again. 

Russia,  all  the  world  believes,  under  this 
policy,  would  ultimately  become  the  chief 
ruler  of  the  northern  provinces,  the  Russ 
being  closer  akin  to  the  Mongols  in  method 
than  any  other  people,  the  Japanese  hardly 
excepted,  and  Germain-  would  Like  all  that  a 
belligerent  military  spirit  can  acquire.  These 
are  the  aggressive  rowers,  and  of  these  Russia 
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is  willing  to  wait,  for  her  natural  movement 
"i  population  and  industry  into  farther  Asia 
will  give  her  dominion  there  at  last. 

A  the  problem  stands  to-day,  Germany 
gives  the  greatest  cause  of  uneasiness.  If 
partition  come,  France  will  be  permitted  to 
hold  her  southern  provinces,  and  Japan  will 
desire  at  least  the  territory  that  was  denied 
to  her  in  the  settlement  that  followed  the 
Japan-China  War.  The  clash  most  feared 
will  be  Great  Britain's  necessity  to  control 
the  great  Yangtse  Valley  which  leads  back 
to  India  —  provided  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, with  the  Ministry  newly  endorsed  at 
the  recent  election  and  the  war  in  Africa 
ended,  wakes  up  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
the  Asiatic  problem. 

OUR    INTEREST    IN    THE   EMPIRE 

AS  for  the  United  States,  the  partition 
of  the  empire  would,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
give  some  of  the  partitioning  govern- 
ments excuse  for  annulling  the  agreement 
made  with  us  that  the  door  for  trade  in 
China  shall  be  kept  open.  In  no  event  have 
we  territorial  ambitions.  We  could  lose  only 
the  trade  privileges  that  ought  to  be  ours. 
But  we  should  also  miss  the  satisfaction  of 
s  :eing  the  oldest  empire  in  the  world  pre- 
served to  work  out  its  own  political  and  in- 
dustrial salvation.  It  is  for  this  great  end 
that  we  stand,  and.  whether  we  fail  or  suc- 
I,  it  is  a  worthy  effort.  Every  patriotic 
citizen    I  iction    in    the    efforts  of  j 

our  Government  directed  toward  so  noble  a 
purpose.  A  brief  review  of  events  will  make 
these  conclusions  plain. 

PRACTICAL    ASPECTS    OF    CHINA'S    FUTURE 

WITH  the  relief  of  the  legations  at 
Pekin,  by  the  allied  troops  on 
August  I  5,  the  centre  of  inter-  I 
was  shifted  to  the  capitals  of  the  Powe 
Pekin  was  in  anarchy,  and  both  the  where- 
abouts and  the  disposition  o\  the  fugitive 
COUrl  were  then  unknown. 

It   the  integrity  ol  empire  was  |  i  be  pre- 

d,  compensation  must  take  the  form  of 
money  indemnities.  But  China's  income  is 
already  heavily  m  1.    To  guarantee  the 

interest   payments  on   recent   loans   she 
already  pledged  not  only  her  foreign  customs 
ipts,   but    also    a    portion    of    her   internal 


transit  dues- — one-tenth  at  least  of  her  annual 
revenue.     The  collection  of  these  taxes  is  in 

n  hands.      China's   fiscal   administJ 
squeezes  everything  that  can  pay,  yet  its  yield 
hardly  suffices  for  the  Government's   needs. 
The    a  reign   demands,    it 

they  can  be  limited  to  money,  will  be  large 
enough  seriously  to  embarrass  an  imperial 
treasury  whose  receipts,  all  told,  are  not  over 
$170,000,000  annually.  It  is  true  that  admin- 
istrative reform,  economic  development, 
increase  of  import  duties  would  result  in  a 
larger  revenue.  Hut  either  of  the  first  two 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  foreig 
taking  a  hand  in   the  government. 

As  tor  the  import  duties,  China  is  not  free 
to  increase  them  from  the  treaty  rate  of  five 
per  cent  without  the  consent  of  the  foreign 
nations,  who  would  hardly  agree  to  raise  their 
indemnities  by  a  tax  levied  on  their  own  trade. 
It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that, 
whatever  form  of  settlement  is  agreed  upon, 
it  will  probably  result  in  making  inevitable 
some  kind  of  participation  ol 
China's  management  of  her  own  affairs  [n 
Egypt  a  problem  containing  some  of  the 
elements  now  involved  was  peacefully  solved; 
but  the  present  case  is  much  more  difficult, 
for   only    one    Great     Power    had    control    in 

Under  these  circumstances   our  own   I 
eminent  did  not  forget  that  we  were  in  China 
to  secure  our    own   rights,   not  to  adjudicate 
those  of  others,  nor  by  taking  part  in 
cion    possibly   to   be   drawn    into   war   at   last. 
Our  earlier    leadership     in   the    interna: 
councils  was  due   I  !•      artment's 

skill  in  defining  what  were  the  common  ends 
and    so    promoting   unanimous    action.       The 
moment    that    any   intention    on    t: 
other  Powers  to  pursue  divergent  ends  should 
begin  to  appear,  our  co  -  to  pursue  our 

own  ends  consistently  and  with  dig 
be  drawn  into  complicati 

OUR    POSITION    DEFINED 

PEKIN  fell  August  15th. 
an  application  was  made  by  the  Chinese 
.  eminent,  through  I.i  Hun 
for  the  appointment   of  an   Ameri 
missioner   to  open  peace  negotiations.     The 
reply  of  our  State  Department  was 
statement   oi  our   position,  which   surely   is   a 
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reasonable    one,    and    it    was    given    to    the 
Chinese  Minister  on  August  25,  saying  that 

"...  this  Government  is  ready  to  welcome  any 
overtures  for  a  truce,  and  invite  the  other  Powers 
to  join,  when  security  is  established  in  the  Chinese 
capital,  and  the  Chinese  Government  shows  its 
ability  and  willingness  to  make,  on  its  part,  an 
effective  suspension  of  hostilities  there  and  else- 
where in  China.  When  this  is  done,  —  and  we 
hope  it  will  be  done  promptly,  —  the  United  States 
will  be  prepared  to  appoint  a  representative  to  join 
with  the  representatives  of  the  other  similarly  inter- 
ested Powers  and  of  the  authoritative  and  respon- 
sible Government  of  the  Chinese  empire  to  attain 
the  ends  declared  in  our  circular  to  the  Powers  of 
July  3,  1900." 

The  critical  points  raised  by  this  memo- 
randum were :  Could  China  make  an  "  effec- 
tive suspension  of  hostilities  throughout  the 
empire,"  and,  would  the  Powers  join  with  us, 
when  the  proper  time  came,  to  attain  these 
ends  ? 

On  the  first  point  the  attitude  of  the 
Yangtse-Kiang    Viceroys    was   encouraging. 


These  officers  had  their  provinces  well  in 
hand,  and  rigorously  repressed  disorders. 
Trouble  broke  out  at  Hankow  on  the  2ist, 
but  was  promptly  put  down  by  the  native 
authorities.  In  Fukien  and  Kiang-Su,  how- 
ever, threatening  mobs  appeared,  and  the 
burning  of  a  Japanese  temple  at  Amoy  on  the 
24th  was  instantly  followed  by  the  landing  of 
Japanese  marines.  Amoy  is  the  single  first- 
rate  harbor  on  the  Pacific  which  China  lias 
not  yet  "  leased "  to  a  foreign  nation.  The 
news  of  this  action  created  a  stir. 

Already  an  ominous  report  had  come  from 
Manchuria,  four  days  earlier,  to  the  effect 
that  Russia  was  engaged  in  "  rectifying"  her 
frontier  there,  and  there  were  subsequent  mas- 
sacres of  Chinese.  On  August  30,  however, 
Japan  withdrew  the  forces  landed,  though  not 
her  claim  of  this  province  in  the  event  o\  par- 
tition. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Japanese 
marines  went  ashore,  our  State  Department 
sent  to  its  diplomatic  representatives  abroad 
an  identical  note.     Germany  and  Great  Britain 
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had  refused  to  recognize  Li  as  Commissioner, 
"owing  to  the  lack  of  any  properly  accredited 
authority  on  the  Chinese  side."  In  view  of 
German  war  preparations  and  the  bellicose 
utterances    of    the   emperor,    the    uncertainty 

ding  what  was  to  be  the  policy  of  that 
country  was  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to 
the  other  Powers  —  a  concern  which  this  re- 
fusal  by  no  means  relieved,  since  if  peace  was 
to  he  made  it  was  certainly  necessary  to  be 

ired  to  accept  somebody. 

THE   WITHDRAWAL   OF   TROOPS 

Till-,  next  move  was  made  by  Russia, 
which  on  August  28  informed  our 
Government  that  she  had  no  designs 
of  territorial  acquisition  in  China;  that  the 
occupation  of  New  Chwang  (an  important 
position  on  the  railway  running  north  from 
Tientsin)  was  only  for  military  purposes; 
that  the  troops  would  be  withdrawn  on  the 
restoration  of  order,  "if  action  of  other 
Powers  be  no  obstacle  thereto  "  ;  and  that  the 
Russian  troops  and  Russian  .Minister  at  Pekin 
would  also  be  withdrawn,  since  in  the  absence 
of  the  Chinese  Government  they  had  nothing 
to  stay  for.  To  this  our  Government  replied 
that,  while  the  continued  joint  occupation  ol 
Pekin  by  all  the  Powers  was  in  its  opinion 
the  best  method  of  securing  the  common 
objects  agreed  upon  by  the  Powers,  all  ought 
to  act  together,  and  that  "any  Power  which 
lines  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Pekin 
will  necessarily  proceed  thereafter  to  p. 

its  interests  in  China  by  its  own  method,  and 
we  think  that  this  would  make  a  general  with- 
drawal expedient." 

Almost  angry  opposition  was  expressed  at 
other  capitals  to  the  proposal  of  any  Power 
to    withdl  »ps.         Hut     withdrawal 

meant  the  giving  of  the  Chinese  Government 

a   chance    to  return    to    its  capital    and    t 

assert  its  authority  if   it  could.     Th 

could    be    dealt    with.      (  icneral  I  is  re 

d  to  have  recommended  the  withdrawal 
of  our  troops. 

Russia's  proposal  o  u ithdraw  was  regarded 
with  suspicion.     Yet  it  is  probable  that  she 

e  to  preserve  China  from  pi 
partition.     Even  if  her  motives  be  not  purely 
■  Kni.  is  not   the   number  o\   candidates 
for  a  share   in  the   spoils   now  on  hand  incon- 
veniently lar 


The  last  of  September  Russia  withdrew  both 
her  troops  and  her  legation;  and  the  United 
States  prepared  to  withdraw  her  troops,  leav- 
ing her  legation  and  a  ^uard  in  Pekin. 

THE    GERMAN    PROPOSAL 

THE    next    move    was    Germain's 
posal  to  demand  from  China  the  sur- 
render of  "those  who  have  been  pi 
to  be  the  original  and  real  instigators  of  the 
outrages  "  as  a  preliminary  to  opening  ne 
ations.      This  added  a  new  complication  ;    for 
it  would  lead  to  further  hostilities. 

The  obvious  impracticability  of   this   pro- 
posal—  unless    th  Powers    that    should 
assent    to    it    meant    t  1  e    at    once    in 
conquest  —  soon  became  obvio 
eminent    objected.       The    arrival    of     < 
Waldersee  as  commander    of    all    the    allied 
forces    and    Germany's    warlike     preparation 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  end  of  the  empire 
had  come.      The   situation 
by  the  report  that  the  em;  fored  war. 
Prince    Tuan,    the    extremest    anti-1 
was  ele                              honor. 

But  the  German  pro;  modified  and 

softened  so  that  war   need   not  precede    1 
tiations;    for  in   addition  to  jection   to 

its  bellicose  featui  Britain,   Russia, 

and    France    proposed     modifications.       And 
Japan    expressed    a    preference    lor    a    more 
orderly   proceeding.     The  Chinese  emperor, 
having  again   put   himself   in   communii 
with   the  world,  sent  a  pacific  letter  1  I 
to  the  German  emperor. 

CHINA'S   OWN    PACIFIC    MOVE 

STRAIGHTWAY,  on  Septembei    •-. 
other  radical  change  ol    ; 
nounced   on   the   part    of    the    Chinese 
throne  —  that  Prince  Tuan  had  ipped 

of  his  new  honors,  and  that  he  and  othei 
leaders  of   the   ant:  insurrection   were 

to  be  tried  for  crimes  again 

When   this   record   is  the  outlook  is 

for  a  peaceful  settlement;  but  the   I 
purpose  In-  the  Chinese  thro: 
grave  danger.      It    the:  :.  we  will 

ke  put  in  it.      It  war  can  be  prevented. 
n  vet   use  our  influence  to  prevent  it. 
This  is  a   position  of   safety  and  of   dignity, 
be   kept,  it  will   be   by  the  plan  pro- 
I  by  our  Government 
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TO  understand  clearly  Russia's  interest 
in  the  East  one  must  recall  her  long 
eastward  movement  —  a  movement 
as  natural  to  her  as  the  westward  movement 
was  to  the  English  race. 

The  Eastern  expansion  of  Russia  into 
Siberia  has  been  going  on  for  three  cen- 
turies. By  1650  it  had  reached  Behring  Sea  ; 
and  after  the  occupation  of  Kamchatka  in 
1697  only  the  Pacific  lay  beyond.  Nor  was 
even  this  the  end ;  the  eighteenth  century 
joined  Alaska  to  the  Asiatic  territory.  To 
the  south,  however,  the  .  Russian  advance 
received  a  check.  The  warlike  Manchus, 
then  in  the  act  of  conquering  China,  were 
not  the  people  to  step  out  of  their  own 
province  and  leave  the  newcomers  in  undis- 
puted possession.  In  1689  commissioners  of 
the  two  countries  came  to  an  agreement 
whereby  Russia  withdrew  to  the  northward. 
It  was  not  until  1850  that  this  backward  step 
was  retraced,  and  the  flag  advanced  again 
to  the  Amur.  In  i860  Russia  went  forward 
to  Korea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Checked  in  the  extreme  east,  the  tide  of 
invasion  in  the  eighteenth  century  rolled 
slowly  to  the  southwest,  to  join  forces  eventu- 
ally south  of  the  Urals  with  another  wave 
which  poured  from  southern  Russia  up  to 
and  then  across  the  Ural  River.  This  ad- 
vance is  still  going  on.  The  Caucasus  prov- 
inces are  fast  filling  up  with  peasants  whose 
labors  are  covering  the  rich  arable  land 
with  waving  wheat.  Bokhara  acknowledges 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Czar.  Pamir  has  been 
within  Russia's  limits  since  1895.  Turkey, 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  Kafiristan,  and  the 
Chinese  Empire  —  there  is  Russia's  southern 
line.  And  in  Persia  it  is  well  known  what 
party  has  been  getting  the  upper  hand  of  late. 
The  opportunity  of  the  South  African  war 
was  not  one  for  Russia  to  lose. 

The  development  of  Siberia  is  in  its  early 
infancy.  Forests  stretch  in  a  great  belt 
across  the  continent,  between  the  zone  of 
arctic   winter   and   that  of   agriculture.     The 


area  of  this  belt  is  one-half  the  country,  v 
is  twenty-five  times  greater  than  German)-. 
Its  mineral  wealth  is  great ;  only  the 
primitive  methods  are  in  use,  but  without 
modern  machinery,  more  gold  is  produced 
than  in  any  country  in  the  world  outside  of 
the  United  States,  the  Transvaal,  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  coal  of  Sakhalin  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  Wales,  and  Siberian  petroleum 
competes  with  our  own  for  the  Chinese 
market. 

THE    VALUE    OF    SIBERIA    TO    RUSSIA 

Siberia  is  somewhat  larger  and  more  popu- 
lous than  Canada,  and  not  unlike  it  in  climate, 
topography,  and  natural  resources.  The 
Trans-Siberian  railway  runs  in  the  latitude 
of  England ;  Vladivostock  is  in  the  same 
latitude  with  Marseilles,  and  Port  Arthur 
further  south  than  Naples.  The  province 
has  a  population  of  six  millions,  five-sixths  of 
whom  are  European,  and  the  increase  by 
immigration  alone  is  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand a  year.  Its  two  largest  cities  each  num- 
ber over  fifty  thousand  inhabitants ;  one  of 
them  is  the  seat  of  a  university  having  five 
hundred  students  and  a  library  of  over  two 
hundred  thousand  volumes.  Luxuriously 
equipped  express  trains,  with  sleepers  and 
dining  cars,  are  now  running  into  the  heart 
of  Asia.  In  the  fall  of  1897  the  Trans- 
Siberian  carried  into  Russia  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  tons  of  cereals,  and  had 
to  refuse  transportation  to  much  of  the  grain 
that  offered,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  its 
rolling  stock.  By  1905  at  latest  it  is  exj 
that  through  trains  to  the  Pacific  will  enable 
passengers  to  go  from  London  or  Paris  to 
Port  Arthur  in  twelve  days,  and  to  Shanghai 
in  fourteen  —  a  journey  which  now  takes 
twenty-eight. 

The  value  of  Siberia  to  Russia  is  simply  in- 
calculable. Already  the  Czar's  subjects  num- 
ber 130,000,000.  Germany,  with  an  active, 
energetic  people,  and  an  increasing  popula- 
tion   hemmed    in    by  powerful    neighbors,   is 
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attempting  to  establish  colonics  in  distant 
parts  dt  the  earth,  and  is  having  a  hard  time 
to  find  desirable  territory.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
has  been  borne  like  seed  before  the  wind  into 
every  corner  oi  the  globe.  Russia  can  find 
plenty  of  room  for  her  overflow  on  her  own 
adjoining  estate.  Of  prolific  race,  and  with 
boundless  natural  advantages,  she  has  only  to 
wait  and  grow.  In  Asia  there  is  plenty  of 
room.  And  she  regards  Asia  as  her  own 
low  in. 
It  has  seemed  necessary  to  say  so  much 
because  it  is  only  in  the  lij^ht  of  Russia's  past 
history  in  Asia  that  we  can  form  a  clear  idea 
of  her  ambitions,  and  of  the  policy  she  is 
likely  to  pursue  in  the  East.  That  policy 
does  not  change  from  year  to  year,  or  from 
reign  to  reign.  It  makes  no  difference  what 
Minister  is  in  charge,  or  how  long  event - 
pose  a  temporary  barrier  to  the  constant  pur- 
pose of  the  Czar's  government.  The  Russian 
believes  that  his  country  is  destined  to  become 
all-powerful.  A  kind  of  inevitableness  has 
seemed  to  characterize  its  growth.  Sebasto- 
pol  apparently  dealt  it  a  heavy  blow  ;  yet 
almost  in  the  very  hour  of  that  humiliation  an 
empire  on  the  Pacific  was  silently  won.  A 
lance  at  1  map  is  enough  to  set  the 
imagination  powerfully  at  work. 

Russia's  kinship  to  asia 

Moreover,  Russia  is  more  likely  to  be  suc- 
il  in  governing  the  Mongolian  popula- 
tions oi  eastern  Asia  than  any  other  European 
nation.     Her  very  failings  arc  in  her  favor. 
In  civilization  as  in  mental  attitude  the   Slav 
is  hall  an  (  iriental.    The  Chinaman  recogi 
the  emperor  as  the  father  of   his  people.       It 
the  transfer  ol   affection  from  Pekin  to 
St.  Petersburg  were  effected,  there  would  be 
little  reason  for  the  newly  adopted  children  oi 
the  \\  bite  I  '.  ir  to  feel  the  change,  and  none  to 
I  it.     Russian  government  is  not  always 
but  that  would  only  make  the  Chinaman 
Feel  more  at  home.    A  little  cruelty  and  corrup- 
tion on  the  part  of  despotic  officials  won  Id, in  his 
mind,  be  far  preferable  to  English  sanitary  reg 
illations  and  courts  ot   law.      Perhaps  industrial 
competition   might    biv.  hatred,  but   at 

present  at  least  it    IS  certainly  true  that    there 
is  little  of  this  feeling  between  Slav  and  Mon 

gol.     It    Russia  and  China  were  hit  to  them- 
selves,  it    is   as    in  ttain   as   anything 


can  be  that  Russia  would  eventually  be  the 
acknowledged  master,  and  that  China  would 
find  the  change  decidedly  to  her  benefit. 

In  the  matter  of  capital,  Russia  is  too 
poor  to  supply  her  own  needs.  She  is  the 
great  debtor  nation  of  Europe,  and  is  bound 
to  remain  so  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The 
development  of  Siberia  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  her,  but  this  can  take  place  only 
by  an  inflow  of  capital  from  the  money  centres 
of  the  world.  Far  from  desiring  to  prevent 
the  other  nations  from  making  investments 
in  whatever  part  of  Asia  she  holds  under  her 
sway,  Russia  ought  to  c;ive  them  all  possible 
encouragement    in    doii  Only   in    this 

way  can  her  potential  riches  become  actual. 

WHY    RUSSIA    GOES    SLOWLY 

And   here  is  the  conflict  in    I 
mind.     Politically  she  would  conquer.     Indus- 
trially she  cannot  go  too  far  n<  In 
the  volume  of  trade  with  China.  Russia  falls 
behind    Great     Britain,    the     United     Si 
Japan,    Germany,    and    France,    which    take 
rank    in    this    respect    in    the    order    named. 
This  is  because  she  is  herself  a  count 
low  industrial  development.     Herexpon 
chiefly  agricultural   products   and   petroleum. 
She  could  not  supply  the  manufactured  arti- 
cles which  now  go  to  China  from  other  coun- 
tries if  she  had  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the 
market.     Japan  has  become  a  heavy  im: 
ot    American    machinery.     The    same    thing 
will  be  true  in  China  when  its  time  of  indus- 
trial  development   comes.      Paid  win    l 
tives  are  now  in   use  on  the  caster 
of   the    Trans-Siberian.      In    commerce    as    in 
the  matter   ot    making  investments    Rus 
not  in  a   position  to  compete  to  any 
extent    with    other    nations,    anil    a    poll 
exclusion   directed    against    them   injures   her 

is    without    benefiting    he         N 
Russia    has    always    been    exclusive     and     is 
likely   to   remain 

ENG1  IND.'s    I 

Put  with  Great  Britain  and   Japan  the 
is  different  from  the  case  ot    Russia.      In   the 
amount  ^\  China's  commerce,  which  tails  to 
their   share,  they  stand   res  .   first   and 

third  in   the   list   oi    nations       A;  .  they 

have  political  interests,  which  clash  with  I 
ot     Russia.      Their    trade    interests    have    led 
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them  to  advocate  the  policy  of  the  open  door. 
But  if  Russia  were  to  propose  to  occupy 
China,  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  that 
there  should  be  absolute  freedom  of  trade, 
honest  and  impartial  government,  and  liberty 
tc  outside  capital  to  invest  wherever  an  open- 
ing offered,  both  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
would  make  strenuous  opposition,  notwith- 
standing the  great  commercial  advantage 
which  they  would  derive  from  such  a  change. 
Great  Britain,  indeed,  has  no  desire  to  occupy 
any  part  of  China  herself,  unless  it  becomes 
necessary  to  forestall  other  Powers.  Just  at 
present,  at  any  rate,  a  chance  to  add  to  her 
territory  would  have  very  little  attraction  for 
her.  The  white  man's  burden  has  been  too 
heavy  on  her  shoulders,  of  late,  to  make  her 
anxious  to  increase  the  load.  But  there  is 
India.  Russia,  at  the  Khyber  Pass,  is  bad 
enough,  but  Russia  on  the  borders  of  Burmah 
would  be  worse.  And  if  the  myriads  of  the 
yellow  race  should  march  under  the  banners 
of  the  Czar,  how  could  Britain  hope  to  turn 
back  such  an  inundation  ? 

japan's  power  and  ambition 

As  for  Japan,  she  is  cooped  in  densely  pop- 
ulated islands,  and  needs  room  on  the  con- 
tinent to  overflow.  But  already  she  is  so 
powerful  that  Russia  may  well  think  her  a 
dangerous  rival  in  the  far  East,  and  wish  to 
prevent  her  from  becoming  still  stronger.  It 
will  not  be  forgotten  how,  at  the  close  of  the 
war  between  Japan  and  China,  Russia  stepped 
in  to  prevent  Japan  from  taking  the  Liao-tung 
peninsula,  and  how  three  years  later,  with 
the  Russian  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Talien-wan,  the  White  Czar  plucked  for  him- 
self the  fruit  of  victory  from  which  the 
Mikado  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  his 
hand.  Japan  cannot  regard  Russia  other- 
wise than  as  a  hostile  Power. 

Russia  may  well  hesitate,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  disproportion  in  size  between  the 
two  countries,  to  provoke  Japan  too  far. 
Japan  is,  in  both  area  and  population,  some- 
what greater  than  Great  Britain.  Her  indus- 
trial strength  is  advancing  by  leaps.  Her 
mines,  railroads,  and  manufactories  pay  no 
tribute  to  foreign  bondholders,  for  she  has 
kept  her  development  in  her  own  hands. 
Her  capital,  invested  in  profitable  enterprises, 
has  rolled   up   swiftly.     Since  the  war  with 


China,  her  progress  has  gone  on  with  acceler- 
ated rapidity.  She  has  adopted  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  military  and  naval  expansion, 
which  will  be  completed  in  1906,  so  carefully 
calculated  as  not  to  overstrain  her  financial 
resources.  She  has  the  gold  standard.  On 
a  war  footing  her  army  will  number  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  her  fleet,  when  it  is 
completed,  will  consist  of  sixty-seven  ships  of 
war,  seven  of  them  first-class  battleships,  be- 
sides eleven  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  torpedo  boats. 

Taken  altogether  the  record  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  Japan  forms  the  most  astonishing 
chapter  in  the  history  of  modern  times.  The 
story  of  its  awakening  seems  like  a  fairy  tale. 
In  less  than  fifty  years  it  has  covered  the 
ground  which  it  took  Europe  six  centuries  to 
traverse.  In  1854,  when  first  opened  to  West- 
ern civilization,  it  was  a  feudal  state.  In  1889 
it  became  a  parliamentary  government.  To- 
day it  belongs  in  the  family  of  nations. 

Japan  and  Russia  are  the  two  great  rivals 
in  the  East.  Both  are  in  contact  with  an 
inferior  and  effete  political  power.  Will 
each  frustrate  the  other?  Will  they  divide? 
Or  will  they  fight?  The  person  who  could 
answer  these  questions  would  have  advanced 
a  goodly  distance  toward  the  solutions  of  the 
vexed  problem  of  the  far  East. 

Germany's  eagerness  for  territory 

Just  how  large  a  part  in  the  destinies  of 
the  far  East  France  and  Germany  are  to  play 
it  is  impossible  yet  to  tell.  The  conclusion 
of  the  Chino-Japanese  war  saw  these  two 
Powers  united  with  Russia  in  opposition  to 
Japan's  securing  a  foothold  on  the  mainland. 
At  that  time  it  was  supposed  that  considera- 
tions of  European  politics  dictated  the  combi- 
nation. During  the  last  generation  France 
has  sedulously  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
Russia,  and  Germany  has  found  it  to  her  in- 
terest to  do  the  same.  This  was  a  part  of 
the  policy  laid  down  by  Bismarck,  and  it 
seems  unlikely  that  Germany  can  now  afford 
to  throw  it  overboard.  Yet  Germany's  ambi- 
tion for  colonics  and  trade  expansion  has  now 
thrust  her  under  Russia's  very  nose  on  the 
Asiatic  coast.  The  occupation  of  Kiao-Chan 
can  hardly  have  been  anything  but  a  very 
disagreeable  surprise  to  St.  Petersburg.  From 
this  foothold  in  northern  China  the  newcomer 
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is  certain  to  extend  his  power,  and  is  likely 
to  become  a  barrier  in  Russia's  way  if  in  the 
progress  of  time  the  Slav  in  contact  with  the 
Mongol  proves  to  be  the  dominant  race. 

As  for  France,  her  ambitions  are  all  in 
southern  China,  and  as  a  rivalry  with 
land,  who  is  reaching  out  from  Eurmah 
toward  the  upper  part  of  the  Yangtse  basin, 
is  already  springing  up  there,  she  is  likely  to 
find  that,  in  Asia  as  in  Europe,  her  interests 
will  carry  her  in  Russia's  train. 

As  to  ourselves,  we  want  to  see  China  pre- 
served, well  governed  and  prosperous,  and  to 
compete  for  our  share  of  its  trade.     Beyond 


that  we  have  no  interests  there.  To  promote 
the  peace  of  the  world,  to  preserve  our  treaty 
rights,  and  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  a  stable  government  in  a  country  where 
we  buy  and  sell  more  than  any  other  nation 
except  Great  Britain,  is  in  accord  both  with 
our  general  policy  in  the  past,  our  present 
interests,  and  the  cause  of  civilization  at  large. 
So  astonishing  does  our  lack  of  any  desire  for 
territorial  indemnity  seem  in  some  quarters  of 
Europe  that  the  order  to  withdraw  our  ti 
was  regarded  as  cowardice !  But  there  is  a  very 
rapidly  growing  appreciation  in  the  United 
States  of  the  value  of  the  Chinese  mar! 
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LITTLE  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  and  historical  parallels  are 
often  as  dangerous.  Forty  yen  i 
Southerners  declared  that  they  seceded  for 
practically  the  reasons  which  animated  the 
colonists  of  1776.  The  cases  seemed  similar 
enough  to  deceive  them.  To-day  the  Anti- 
Imperialists  say:  "America  by  holding  out- 
lying dependencies  is  treading  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Roman  Republii  ,  and  will  suffer  the 
same  fate."  This  supposed  parallel,  I  pro- 
to  show,  is  based  on  a  careless  reading 
of  history.  The  Roman  Republic  fell  on  ac- 
count of  peculiar  internal  md  would 
I  alien  had  it  never  possessed  a  province. 
Rome     had     political     and     social     conditions 

entirely   unlike  those  ot   the   United  States, 

ind    these   conditions   cosl    her   her   liberty. 
NO    1:1  PR!  5]  N  1  '■  i  ivi     GOV!  RNM]  N  r 

It   is  the  glory  ol   the  United  States  that 

is  as  perfectly  repre- 

i  in  our  national  legislature  as  the 

oi     Maryland.       Each    has    his    representative 

at  Washington.      The  intei  ich  State 

are   protected,   be   it   far  or  near.     Precisely 

opposite  conditions  obtained  in   Roman  Italy. 


For  the  election  of  magistrates  or  for  l< 
tion  every  citizen  had  his  vote  ;  but  that  vote 
could  be  cast  only  within  the  capital  city  itself. 
Otherwise  Roman  citizenship  conferred  only 
certain  legal  and  commercial  ad\  The 

voter  could  send  no  deputy.  To  go  up  thus  to 
an  assembly  was  a  duty  so  arduous  that  only 
on  rai  ons  could  the  dwellers  tin 

out  Italy,  in  an  age  without  railroads,  under- 
take it  ;   and  the  in 

numbers  are  recorded  as  notable  events. 
In  short,  after  nearly  all  Italians  had   be- 
come  Roman  citizens,    Rome   still   continued 
to  employ  practically  the  system  oi  the 

cut     New     England    "town    meeting."    where 

every  citizen  is  supposed  to  at  in  per- 

son   his    individual    in:  I    such    a 

system  is  unsuitable  tor  any  but  a  small 
homogeneous  communil  -.own 

by  the  fact  that   N  land  towns  upon 

gaining   about   ten   thousand   inhale 
usually  glad  to  ch  tvern- 

ment,  where  the  more  wieldy  "  council  "  takes 
the  place  of  the  ponderous  "m<  Yel 

with  machinery  as  im|  is  this,  the  Ro- 

mans attempted  to  govern  a  h< 
largei  and  far  more  populous  than  the 
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of  New  York.  That  opportunities  for  packed 
assemblies,  for  important  meetings  at  short 
notice,  for  class  legislation,  for  every  sort  of 
political  mischief  are  constantly  presented  in 
such  a  system,  is  too  obvious  to  need  proof. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  the  decisive  factor 
in  nearly  every  case  of  revolution  must  be 
the  masses  of  the  capital  city,  always  subser- 
vient to  the  worst  political  influences. 

ABSENCE    OF    A    ROMAN    MIDDLE    CLASS 

Americans  should  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  our  presidential  candidates  are  almost 
invariably  men  neither  of  illustrious  birth 
nor  of  great  wealth.  They  are  drawn  from 
the  main  source  of  the  present  greatness  of 
our  nation,  the  well-to-do  class.  If  Rome  had 
retained  such  a  middle  class,  its  sobriety, 
thrift,  and  common  sense,  its  ability  to  rise  to 
heroic  self-sacrifice  might  have  saved  her 
liberties,  despite  the  great  flaw  in  her  consti- 
tution. But  she  had  lost  many  of  her  sub- 
stantial peasant  farmers  in  the  terrible  strug- 
gle with  Hannibal,  and  she  did  not  replace 
them.  Two  factors,  neither  of  them  operative 
in  America,  made  Italy  a  land  of  a  few  rich 
men,  many  poor,  and  almost  none  between. 

The  Second  Punic  War,  when  Hannibal  was 
crushed  by  Rome,  lasted  for  seventeen  years. 
It  was  waged  with  a  fury  that  finds  no  paral- 
lel in  modern  times.  The  frightful  devasta- 
tion wrought  in  the  South  during  the  moil 
and  toil  of  our  Civil  War  suggests  a  simi- 
larity, but  only  faintly.  The  flower  of  the 
Italian  youth  perished  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands :  seventy  thousand  fell  in  the  one  battle 
of  Cannae.  The  loss  through  pillaged  cities, 
through  the  blotting  out  of  whole  commu- 
nities, and  the  destruction  of  wealth,  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  Rome  was  victorious  in 
her  struggle  with  the  greatest  general  known 
to  history ;  but  at  what  a  cost !  Modern  war- 
fare, even  at  its  worst,  is  so  comparatively 
dispassionate  and  humane,  and  in  the  case  of 
our  own  mainland  the  ocean  is  so  perfect  a 
bulwark  against  any  but  naval  attacks,  that 
no  struggle  of  the  future,  however  terrific,  can 
accomplish  one  tithe  of  the  ruin  wrought  by 
the  death  grapple  of  Rome  and  Carthage. 

Then,  precisely  when  the  Italian  middle 
classes  were  thus  piteously  reduced,  came  a 
great  influx  of  slave  labor.  Slavery  has  al- 
ready become  to  us  a  thing  of   antiquarian 


interest.  It  is  so  alien  to  the  modern  spirit, 
that  we  cannot  easily  realize  that  human 
chattels  were  sold  within  the  United  States 
four  decades  ago.  But  slavery  was  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  later  Roman  society.  It 
was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  Roman  capi- 
talists. After  the  Second  Punic  War,  came 
slave  labor  to  take  the  place  of  the  free 
farmers  who  had  perished.  Slaves  were 
bought  cheap ;  a  trifle  paid  for  their  food ; 
they  drew  no  wages.  The  taskmaster's  whip 
kept  them  busy.  Not  merely  did  these  cap- 
tive Celts,  Germans,  and  Asiatics  fill  up  the 
gaps  made  by  war,  but  their  competition 
soon  ruined  most  of  the  free  agriculturalists. 
The  surviving  small  farmers  saw  their  profits 
vanishing,  their  lands  depreciating.  They 
sold  their  estates  to  the  great  capitalists  for 
goat  pastures,  and  swarmed  to  the  cities, 
where  by  government  corn  doles,  and  the 
bribes  of  candidates  for  office,  they  eked  out 
a  wretched  existence.  So  constant  and  in- 
sidious was  the  influence  of  slavery,  that 
when  Caesar  at  last  pulled  down  the  Repub- 
lic, the  country  towns  of  Italy  were  decaying, 
population  was  rapidly  declining,  and  the 
great  middle  class  that  had  won  for  Rome 
her  glory  was  nearly  gone. 

LACK    OF    PUBLIC    SPIRIT    IN    ROME 

It  is  said  of  Americans  that  "  they  do  not 
take  the  time  to  be  well  governed,"  and  per- 
haps this  accusation  contains  the  germs  of  a 
sober  truth  ;  but  it  is  possible  to  cite  examples 
showing  that  the  average  Roman  so  entirely 
lacked  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for 
his  fellow-citizens,  that  no  comparison  with 
American  conditions  is  possible. 

In  fast-increasing  numbers  our  wealthy  men 
are  devoting  their  fortunes  to  charity,  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  like  philanthropies  ; 
thus  indicating  that  they  realize  that  their 
money  is  not  for  mere  selfish  enjoyment ; 
that  they  owe  a  duty  to  society  in  the  dis- 
posal of  their  wealth.  But  I  cannot  recall  a 
single  case  in  the  later  Roman  Republic  where 
an  act  of  public  charity  cannot  be  traced  to 
a  vainglorious  motive,  or  be  proved  to  have 
been  a  disguised  political  bribe.  To  pay  a 
strictly  legal  debt  was  the  whole  financial 
duty  of  a  Roman. 

Our  courts  are  not  always  infallible;  but 
the  proved  instances  of  venal  judges  or  juries 
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arc  hardly  to  be  discovered.     The   pun1 

■  iris  is  one  of  the  main  props  of  any 
government.  That  this  purity  was  pitifully 
lacking  in  the  later  Republic,  no  candid  stu- 
dent ol  Roman  history  will  dispute.  I  he 
juries  were  drawn  from  the  Senators  and 
Knights,    —  the  governing  classes.     They  had 

imunity  of  interest  with  every  guilt) 
cial.  They  were  so  notoriously  corrupt  that 
it  was  possible  for  a  would-be  plunderer  to 
calculate  in  advance  the  percentage  of  his 
pickings  necessary  to  propitiate  his  jud 
if  he  should  be  prosecuted.  Clodius,  the 
enemy  of  Cicero,  committed  an  infamous 
crime  in  the  house  of  Caesar.  Yet  thanks  to 
the  "influence"  of  Crassus,  the  millionnaire, 
he  was  acquitted  of  a  charge  which  the  jury 
admitted  in  private  was  amply  proved. 

Every  stable  government  must  at  least 
maintain  law  and  order.  Outbreaks  of  mob 
violence  must  be  checked  and  punished,  if 
not  prevented.  In  almost  every  part  of  Amer- 
ica, all  social  elements,  except  the  worst,  cry 
out  against  such  excesses;  and  public  senti- 
ment reai  ts  upon  the  authorities  if  they  have 
slack.  In  Rome,  mob  rule  became  a 
regular  engine  of  government.  Political 
opponents  were  assassinated  under  the  most 
brutal  circumstances.  The  murderers  were 
either  applauded,  or  received  only  nominal 
punishments.  Clodius  drove  his  opponents 
from  the  assembly-places  with  armed  gladia- 
tors; and  then  his  underlings,  acting  for 
the  whole  citizen  bod)  oi  Italy,  enacted  laws 
that  were  never  set  aside  as  unconstitutional. 
Clodius  and  his  personal  I  with  then 

partisans,  fought  for  days  in  the  streets,  and 
Stopped  by  exhaustion,  not  by  coercion. 

\    t  ■  u;  i  i   I'  I     HtlSTOCH  \<  \ 
It   must    be    admitted    that   even    the   worst 

American  politicians  an  ity.    They 

risen  to  power  not  usually  through  birth 
or  inherited  wealth,  but  because  the)  arc  born 
leaders  and  organizers.  Their  parties  cast 
them  away  when  they  cease  to  be  useful. 
Now  Rome  was  governed  b)  an  oligarch)  to 

which  the  passport  was  not  ability  but  simply 
birth    and    riches.      Nominally    controlled    b) 

the  Assembly,  the  real  government  la)  in 
the  "  noble  "  families  centred  at  Rome.  The 
average  Italian  had  great  reverenci  foi  high 
lineage,  and  readily  elected  to  the  magistra 


cies  a  certain  limited  set  of  ai  ts.     These 

in  the  best  age  were  indeed  a  race  of  born 
generals,  si  .  and  diplomats.     Hut  when 

between  200  and  50  u.c.  this  close  aristo 
had  gained  a  settled   grip  on  the  government, 
which  onl)  could  loose,  the  "nobility  " 

became  the  hot-bed  of  all  venality,  selfishness, 
and  violence.  To  prevent  a  non-noble 
reaching  high  office  they  hesitated  at  few 
crimes.  They  saw  with  complacency  the 
middle  classes  of  Italy  perishing.  Did  not 
the   catastrophe  enable   them   to  swell    their 

-  for  a  trifle?  They  declaimed  noisily 
of  "liberty,"  well  understanding  that  to  them 
"liberty"  was  a  commodity  reserved  for  them- 
selves alone.  Using  their  official  positions  to 
amass  huge  properties  (often  dissipated,  in 
turn,  in  most  vapid   pleasure),  they  met  with 

law  any  suggestion  that  Providence  had 
not  singled  out  their  coterie  to  inherit  all 
the  blessings  of  the  earth.  Unrestrained  by 
a  written  constitution;  indulging  in  "job- 
bery" over  tax  ,  road-,  and  building-contracts, 
unparalleled  in  present  conditions,  their  cor- 
ruption was  equalled  only  by  their  utter  stu- 
pidity. Arid  at  last  troyed  an 
hereditary  oligarch)-  of  which  no  parallel  can 

mceived  in  America. 
Rome,  then,  had  a  government  unfitted  for 
ruling  anything  but  a  small  town  ;  and  this 
itseit  was  enough  to  pull  down  the  Republic 
with  a  crash  ;  while  in  America,  thanks  to  the 
representative  system,  three  million  square 
miles  can  be  represented  and  controlled  at  a 
single    building    in    Washington.        Rome    in 

!  s  age  because  of  slavery  had  practically 
lost  her  strong  middle  class,  and  this  cl 
and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be.  the  main  bul- 
wark of   America.      Romans  lacked  the 
ol    political   responsibility  and  the  love  of  law 
and    order    in    so    marked,   a   degree    that    the 

shortcomings  of  Americans  in  these  res 

seem  slight.  Rome  was  controlled  by  a  sin- 
gle hereditary  oligarchy,  far  worse  than  our 
basest  "rings,"  and  without  even  those  high 
qualities  which  give  our  corruptionists  their 
power.  By  these  causes  the  Roman  Republic 
fell.     Now  none  ol  these  had  any  relation  to 

the  control  oi  provinces.  They  were  all  in- 
ternal, and  rose  from  conditions  that  have  not 
the  slightest  reference  to  any  policy  of  the 
United    States  in   crushing  the    ragalog  in- 


A   SLEEPY   TRIO    (Young  Raltimore  Orioles). 
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NESTS  AND  THEIR  YOUNG  —  NEW  REVELATIONS  OF  BIRD  AND  AM  MAI.  LIFE- 
INFINITE  PATIENCE  REQUIRED  — A  DAY'S  WORK  TO  GET  A  WOODCHUCK'S   PORTRAIT 

BY 

A.    RADCLYFFE    DUGMORE 

AUTHOR   OF    "BIRD    HOME! 


For  my  own  part  I   had  never  been  satis- 
fied  with   drawings  of  birds;    and  therefore, 


READY   FOR   LUNCH. 


While    book-illustrating 

has  changed  continually 

since   printing  was   first 

discovered,  the   greatest 

improvement    has    been 

made      in      pictures     of 

birds    and    animals.      It 

is  largely  to  the  camera 

that   we   owe   this   great 

improvement.  The  ac- 
companying   illustration 

of  a  stormy  petrel  is  a 
somewhat  grotesque  but  yet  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  earlier  work  of  the  ornithological 
artist.  It  is  reproduced  from  "  The  Natural 
History  of  Birds  "  by  Count  de  Buffon, 
printed  in  England  in  1793.  Until  quite 
recently  only  drawings  were  used  for  illustra- 
tions, and  with  subjects  such  as  birds,  "the 
personal  equation  "  played  so  prominent  a 
part  that  one  felt  a  certain  sense  of  doubt  as 
to  the  accuracy  even  of  fairly  good  drawings. 

1  It  is  hanllv  necessary  to  tell  any  ojie  who  looks  at  Mr.  Dugmore's  pictures  reproduced  here  thai  tl 
graphed   from   live   birds.'    Many  are  wild   birds  taken   in  the  woods  with   "snap  shots,"  by   hard   work    and    g 
explained  by  the  author. 
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!  ill     01  D   METHOD  OF   BIRD   11  1  USTRATION 
[From  .1  Standard  W 
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pyrig/U,  1900,  lj/  M.  B.  Du^ti 


1  Ml  >   I  \  [  [ON. 

giving  up  the  pencil,  I  followed  in  the  fool 
steps  oi  those  who  were  experimenting  with 
bird  photography.  All  my  earlier  attempts 
were  with  mounted  specimens,  at  first  with- 
out any  accessories.  But  the  photographs 
seemed  hard  and  unlifelike.  Then  I  tried 
placing  the  mounted  bird  in  natural  sur- 
roundings, either  out  of  doors,  or  beneath 
a  skylight.  The  pictures  were  fairly  satisfa<  - 
tory,  but  still  there  was  no  disguising  the  fa<  t 
that  the  bird  was  mounted.  The  eyes,  and 
usually  the  legs,  told  the  story.  The  pictures 
were  unsympathetic  ;  it  was  as  though  one  had 
photographed  the  wax  mode!  oi  a  friend.    The 


likeness  was  there,  but  the  life  was  lacking, 

and    there    was  another  objection  :    alth 
to    the    casual    observer  the    specimen    may 
appear   well    mounted,    how    rarely    is    shown 
the  characteristic  :  subtle  and  delicate 

in  its  infinite  variety  !  But  few  taxidermists 
are  naturalists;  and,  without  endless  study  oi 
living  birds,  how  can  any  one  expect  to  know 
the  attitudes  assumed  by  the  different  sp< 
The  human  eye  itself  is  scarcely  quick 
enough  to  take  note  ot  these  things,  and  it  is 
to  the  camera  that  we  must  turn,  and  use  it 
as  eye,  notebook,  and  pencil.  It  was  the  real- 
ization of  this  fact  that  led  me  finally  to  try 
the  fascinating  but  difficult  task  of  photo- 
graphing the  living  bird. 


■  il.l  R    I  111,1  I     BED  'Ml  -    W\l"i  S. 


To   begin    with,    only   nestlings    were    my 

models,  and  I  was  delighted  with  the  i 
—  no  glass  eyes  nor  dried-up  legs  to  mar  the 
picture,  but  expressions  as  varied  as  they  were 
beautiful,  and  positions  entirely  different  from 
seen  in  mounted  specimens.  These 
successes  led  me,  of  course,  to  attempt  pho- 
tographing the  adult  bird,  and  I  made  many 
experiments  with  tame  birds  I*  was  nec- 
essarj  to  have  a  place  arrai  that  there 

might  be  abundant  light  ;  and  to  avoid  - 
ni--  m  the  arrangement  oi  the  lighting,  the 
contrivance  must  be  movable.  I  made  a 
wooden  plate  form  (supported  on  two  light 
wooden  horses)  about  six  feet  long,  and  cov- 
ered it  with  mosquito  netting  stretched  on  a 
light   framework.      The  background   w 
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\    WHITE-FOOTED    MOUSE  AND    YOUNG   (about  life  size). 


[While  out  for  a  walk  with  a  friend,  the  author  came  across  this  interesting  group.  The  frightened  mother  instantly  disap- 
peared, and  could  not  be  found  after  the  most  careful  search;  only  after  reaching  home  did  Mr.  Dugmore's  companion  find  the 
poor  little  creature  —  in  his  pocket !  Fearing  lest  the  young  ones  would  die,  the  author  ran  back  two  miles  with  the  old  mouse 
in  his  hand,  and  managed  just  before  dusk  to  secure  this  picture  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  reunited  family.] 


wood  to  which  could  be  attached  paper  or 
cloth  of  any  desired  shade.  The  camera 
could  be  moved  backward  or  forward,  and 
secured  with  a  tripod  screw.  Into  this  port- 
able cage  the  bird  was  to  be  put ;  and,  as 
there  was  only  one  perch, —  usually  a  stick 
or  small  branch  of  convenient  shape  and  size, 
—  I  fondly  imagined  that  the  bird  would  sit 
pretty  nearly  where  I  wished.  But  I  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  When  I  put  the 
bird  in,  any  place  and  every  place  suited 
him  better  than  the  perch  so  carefully  ar- 
ranged for  his  special  comfort.  When  a 
bird,  no  matter  how  tame  he  may  be,  is  placed 
amid  new  and  unusual  surroundings,  he  is 
at  first  greatly  frightened,  and  therefore 
quite  unmanageable.  It  usually  requires  some 
time  to  prove  to  him  that  the  new  cage  will 
not  harm  him.      So  I  found  my  ca°:e  not  alto- 


gether a  success;  but  by  patience  I  managed 
to  obtain  some  very  satisfactory  photographs. 

THE    SPORT    OF    PHOTOGRAPHING    WILD    BIRDS 

It  was  not  long  before  I  was  led  to  attempt 
the  task  of  photographing  the  adult  bird  in 
its  wild  state  and  in  its  natural  surroundings. 
It  was  then  I  began  to  appreciate  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  work.  Looked  at  from  any  one 
of  several  standpoints  the  photographing  ol 
wild  birds  will  be  found  equally  satisfactory. 
As  a  sport  it  should  take  a  high  place,  for 
undoubtedly  the  skill  as  well  as  the  persever- 
ance and  the  instinct  oi  the  hunter  is  .1  nec- 
essary requirement;  and  a  successful  shot 
with  the  camera  is  far  more  difficult  to  obtain 
than  a  correspondingly  fortunate  (on  one  side 
only)  shot  from  a  gun.  Then,  too,  the  . 
plishment   oi   one's   desire    leaves   behind   it 


j6 
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ANXIOUS    FUR   HIS   TURN. 


■ 


|  I  he    little   field-sparrows    in    this    picture   have   been  away  from  the  nest  on  j 
them  a  hi  opper,  and  the  wild  flapping  of  wings  by  which  the  hungry  youngster  trii  nusingiy 

indicated  by  the  camera,  as  is  also  the  vigorous  protest  of  his  less  fortunate  brother.] 


no  disagreeable  taste  to  mar  one's  pleasure. 
What  true  sportsman  is  there  (and  I  speak 
neither  of  pot-hunters  ni  >r  "  game  hogs  "  )  who, 
hearing  the  death  bleal  of  a  deer,  does  not  at 
heart  wish  his  shot  had  miscarried  ?  Then, 
as  a  means  of  really  becoming  acquainted 
with  birds,  the  camera  is  without  an  equal; 
tor  to  he  even  a  moderately  successful  bird- 
photographer    one    must     have     an     intimate 


ledge  ot  the  subject;  and  the  camera, 
in   teaching   us   to   know  the  birds,   m 

-;t\  stimulate  our  affection  for  these  use- 
ful and  defenceless  creatures.  A-  a  recorder 
of  laets  it  is  of  gi  utiiie  value,  for  it 

cannot  lie,  and  it  records  in  an  unmistakable 
form  every  detail  presented,  whether  it  lie  the 
daily  growth  of  a  nestling  or  the  exquisite 
detail  of  the  bird's  nest. 


I 


A  V  K  ON    HER   NEST. 

k   . 
i  thai  ii  look 
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It  is,  however,  to  the  keen  pleasure  that 
may  be  derived  from  this  new  sport  that  I 
would  particularly  call 
attention.  Not  only  is 
there  the  delight  in 
overcoming  diffi- 
culties (and  they 
will  be  found  both 
numerous  and  varied), 
but  there  is  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  placed 
among  surroundings  that 
are  inseparable  from  this  pursuit.  A  rich 
harvest  of  interesting  facts  relating  to  the 
birds'  home  life  may  be  gathered  by  any 
observing  person  who  spends  much  time 
along  the  hedgerows  or  in  the  woods. 

He    who    would    hunt    birds    with    the 
camera  will  find   that  without  doubt   the 
breeding   season   is  the   time  best  suited 
to  his    purpose,    for    then    the    feathered 
housekeepers  are  restricted  in  their  indi- 
vidual range  to  a  comparatively  limited 
area.       Having   learned  the    situation 
of    their   house,   he   may  find   them 
at  home  when   he  calls,  engaged 
in  attending  to  their  various  do- 
mestic  duties.       The   first   thing 
to   do   after   the  introduction,   i.e. 
learning    their    name,   is   to   obtain 
their  confidence,  and,  with  birds  as  with 
people,  there   must   be   confidence   if  we 
wish   friendship.      How  easily  one    may 
gain    this    confidence    depends    quite    as 
much  upon  the  individuality  of  the  bird 
as  upon  the  species.      The  fear  of  man 
is  inherent  in  all  birds,  but  by  judicious 
management  this  fear  can  to  some  extent 
be  allayed. 


WINNING    THE     CONFIDENCE 
OF    WILD    BIRDS 

A  great  many  instances 
have  come  before  my  notice  of  the  change 
in  a  bird's  behavior,  from  extreme  fear  and 
distrust  to  a  degree  of  confidence  which,  to 
the  inexperienced,  seems  almost  inconceivable. 
The  power  to  tame  birds  or  animals  is  thought 
to  belong  peculiarly  to  certain  persons.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  from  my  own 
observations  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
tameness  is  a  quality  rather  of  the  natural 
disposition  of  the  individual,  bird,  or  animal. 


Copi/rigJd,  1900,  by  A.  It.  Dugn 
SCOLDING  THE  INTRUDER. 


[A  wild  worm-eating  warbler,  taken  as  she  pro 
tests  against  the  author's  proximity  to  her  young. 


With  some  birds  I  have  spent  days  in  trying 
to  convince  them  that  I   intended  no   harm  ; 

yet  they 

placed     not 
the  slightest 
confidence   in 
me,  and   would 
not     even     feed 
their    young    it     I 
were     in      sight. 
Others      of       the 
same    species    be- 
came accustomed   to   my   presence 
less    than    an    hour,    showing    their 
fidence  by  coming  to  their  young  while    I 
stood  in  plain  sight,  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  nest.     It  is  in  the  difficulty  of  famil- 
iarizing the  bird  with  ourselves  and  the 
camera    that  we    experience 
the      greatest      obstacle      to 
photographing  them. 

Of    the    many   delightful 
birds   I   have   had  the   good 
fortune  to  know,  the   worm- 
eating  warbler  family,  whose 
portraits   are    shown    in    the 
accompanying  pictures,  have 
afforded    me   the   greatest    pleasure;     for 
they   become    absolutely    fearless    of    the 
camera,  and  thev  place  a  degree  of  trust 
in    one    that    was    as    unusual    as    it   was 
delightful.        Being     anxious     to     secure 
photographs    of   the    young,   I    paid    fre- 
quent   visits    to    the    nest,    and    what    a 
wonderfully  concealed  nest  it  was,  tucked 
away   in  a  small   depression   and    hidden 
by  the  roots  of  an  oak  sapling.      It  would 
forever   have   remained   undiscovered   by 
me,    had     I     not,    by    lucky 
chance,  observed  one  <>f  the 
parent  birds  visiting  it. 

(  )nly  at  first  did  the  own- 
ers object  to  my  intruding, 
and  by  various  methods  did  they  try  to 
me  away  from  their  home,  bust  one.  and 
then  the  other,  would  feign  broken  wings, 
and  half  rolling,  half  scrambling,  they  would 
make  their  way  down  the  steep  hillside,  in 
the  hope  of  luring  me  away.  Then,  finding 
that  I  was  not  to  be  taken  in  even  by  Mich 
an  artful  device,  they  endeavored  to  accom- 
plish their  object  by  scolding  at  me.  In  less 
than  two  hours  they  quieted  down  and  simply 
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Copyright,  1800,  In,  A.  It.  Dugmore. 
A   DISREPUTABLE   PAIR. 
[Screech-owls,  photographed  from  life.] 

looked  on  in  silence.  The  next  time  I  visited 
the  nest  they  made  no  objection,  and  I  im- 
agined they  recognized  me,  and  realized  that 
I  meant  no  harm,  either  to  themselves  or  to 
their  young,  for  these  had  hatched  since  my 
last  visit.  Day  by  day  I  came  to  watch  the 
little  fellows,  and  they  grew  rapidly,  as  all 
young  birds  do.  Finally  they  were  ready  to 
make  their  first  venture  into  the  great  world 


that,  should  no  accident  befall  them,  was  to 
be  their  feeding  ground  for  many  years  to 
come. 

SOME    EXCITING    I  XP]  III  N<  I  - 

As  I  looked  into  the  nest  the  family  of 
fledglings  scrambled  out,  as  though  they 
had  been  scattered  by  some  invisible  hand, 
so  nearly  simultaneous  was  their  action,  and 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  each  little 
mite  of  down  and  rust-colored  feathers  was 
hidden  among  the  dead,  crackling  leaves  with 
which  the  ground  was  strewn.  Though  I 
had  tried  my  best  to  watch  where  each  bird 


bleday,  Page   !f  Co. 


A   WILD   PORCUPINE 
[Photographed  in  the  Adirondacks  | 


/.',  1900,  iii,  a   i: 
SCREECH-OWLS. 

concealed  itself,  it  was  some  time  before  I 
collected  them  all  preparatory  to  photograph- 
ing them.  Of  course  the  parents  were  greatly 
excited,  —  birds  always  are  when  their  young 
first  leave  the  nest,  —  and  when  they  saw  the 
entire  brood  captured  by  one  whom  they  had 
considered  a  friend,  they  seemed  to  regret 
having  placed  so  much  confidence  in  me. 
But  only  for  a  very  short  time  did  their 
doubts  continue.  As  soon  as  I  placed  the 
youngsters  on  a  suitable  perch,  they  both 
ceased  to  utter  that  lisping  note  of  anxious 
protestation,  and  to  show  that  they  no  1 
feared  me  they  hopped  about  on  the  camera 
while  I  was  arranging  it. 

When  young  birds  (before  they  cm  fly) 
are  placed  on  a  perch,  they  invariably  tall  off 
almost  as  fast  as  they  are  put  on,  and  there 
is  usually  a  bad  one  in  the  lot,  who  positively 
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refuses  to  sit  anywhere  he  may  be  placed. 
nly  do  s  he  fall  off,  but  i!  possible,  he 
grabs  one  or  two  of  his  small  companions, 
and  down  they  go  together.  These  yt 
warblers  were  no  exception,  and  off  they 
\\  ent,  one  after  another.  The  bad  one  proved 
to    be   very  had  indeed,  and   he  is  shown   in 


CEDAR-BIRD  EATING  WILD  CHERRIES 
I  h  .iv  about  to  loss  it  in  ihi 


only  two  ol   the  many  photographs   1   made 
ol  the  family. 

While  these  pi  :turcs  were  being  taken,  one 
of  the  parent  birds  stayed  near  by  to 
over  her  youngsters,  while  the  other  went  oif 
in  search  of  food,  for  which  they  called 


tinually,  and  though  I  was  not  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  distant,  she  fed  them  with- 
out troubling  herself  at  all  about  my  pres- 
ence. Once  she  even  perched  on  my  hat, 
and  used  the  camera  as  a  half-way  house, 
resting  on  it  each  time  she  went  back  and 
forth  to  supply  the  fledglings'  with  food.  Un- 
fortunately the  li.^ht  w.ts  nol 

for  instantaneous  phott 
phy,  but  such  an  opportunity 
securing  pictures  of  this  compara- 
tively rare  bird  was  not  to 
missed,  so  I  made  many  expos 
on    her   and    her   young,  with    fair 

m  a  photographic  standpoint 
they  are  of  course  faulty,  but  the 
subjei  ficiently  interestii 

warrant  one's  overlooking 
shortcomings.  The  light  had  grown 
SO  weak  by  the  time  I  had  made 
about  fifteen  exposures,  that  I 
forced  to  abandon  any  further  at- 
tempts with  the  camera  for  that 
day.     Sitting  down  on  the  ground, 

I  placed  the  young  warblers  on  mv 
lap  to  examine  them  carefully. 
I  fine  my  surprise  when  both 
the  parent  birds  came  on  my  knee, 
first  without,  and  then  with  \>hh\ 
for  the  youngsters.  It  was  quite  a 
novel  sensation,  ami  one  that  was 
more  than  enjoyable.  It  w 
tively  thrilling. 

Knowing    from    past    experience 
how  sceptical    people  are  when  told 
of    anything   that   they   themse 
have    not    seen.  I  made  up  my  mind 
then     and     there,    to    pay     mv 
bier  friends  another  visit  early  the 
following     day,     and     photograph 
the     old     one     on     mv    hand.      The 
day    was    tine,    and     I    was    fortu- 
nate  enough    to    find    one   oi    the 
young  ones,  who   could    now   fly   a 
little,    perched   on    the    low    branch 
small   bush.      One    ot    th 
\.ts    hunting    busily  for  See- 

ing me  pick  up  her  baby,  she  Hew  toward 
me.  hut  did  not  object  in  the  least  to  m\ 
taking   temporary  ;  n   of  it.      So  I  telt 

sure    that    she  ed    her    friend    of    the 

previous   day.      A    few    moments    - 
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PRAIRIE   DOGS. 

[These  very  shy  little  animals  were  photographed  at  the  Zoological  Park,  Washington,  after  repeated  trials  and  the  exercise  of 
infinite  patience  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dugmore.  They  have  a  way  of  disappearing  at  the  least  motion  which  is  eminently  discour- 
aging to  their  would-be  portrait-makers.] 

arrange  the  camera  in  a  place  where  the 
light  was  bright,  and  when  all  was  reach'  to 
my  satisfaction,  I  took  the  little  fellow,  who 
had  been  quietly  sleeping  in  the  warm  sun- 
light, and  set  him  on 
my  finger. 

Soon  he  called  lust- 
ily for  food,  and  it 
was  strange  to  see 
how  quickly  his  par- 
ent heard  and  under- 
stood. In  a  minute 
or  two  she  came 
hurrying  along,  car- 
rying in  her  beak 
a  daddy-long-legs, 
and,  after  pausing 
on  the  camera  to 
see  that  all  was 
right,  she  flew  on  my 
/land,  and  calmly  fed 
her  hungry  little  one. 
With  my  disengaged 


HESITA  HON. 

[Photographed  at  the  National  Zoological  Park,  Washington  ] 
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hand   I   pressed  the  bulb,  and  a  picture  was 
red. 

The  daddy -lo  served    only  to  whet 

ppetite  ol   iii\  small   friend,  who  cried 


BRINGING    Hi'Mi     n;n\  ISIONS 


out  eagerly  for  more.  Again  the  industrious 
provider  went  off  in  search  of  other  and 
insects.  She  was  awa)  for  some  time, 
hut  what  she  brought  back  fully  compensated 
for  the  long  wait  —  of  perhaps  four  minutes. 
It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  huge 
brown  grasshopper,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
small  bird  himself.  Again  was  the  camera 
is  a  halting-place,  and  again  did  she  fly 
on  my  hand.  Hungry  though  the  little  fel- 
low may  have  been,  he  was  unable  to  swal- 
low so  large  a  mouthful,  and  he  dropped  the 
grasshopper  into  my  partly  closed  hand. 
Unfortunately  I  had  just  pressed  the  bulb 
and  was  therefore  unable  to  take  a  photo- 
graph of  the  interesting  proceeding  that 
followed. 

Quite  naturally  the  mother  bird  was  anxious 
that  so  bountiful  a  suppl)  "t  food  should  not 
be  wasted,  and  she  stood  on  my  thumb  and 
bending  down,  so  that  her  head  was  inside 
my  hand,  extricated  the  prize.  Then  she 
proceeded  to  break  it  into  pieces  of  suitable 
size,  and  with  these  she  ted  her  quivering 
impatient  little  offspring.  During  the  morn- 
ing I  so  ured  a  tew  more  photographs  of 
these  interesting  birds,  and  then  returning 
the  youngster  to  the  bush  whence  I  had  I 
him,  I  left  the  pair  in  possession  of  their  hill- 
side estate. 

-i  iMl       l\  1  1   RES  MNo    IMS  \l'i'Ml\  I  MI   \ 

I    then  went    to  pay  a  visit    to  an  ovei 
whose  beautiful  dome-shaped  nest  was  hidden 
among   the  dead  leaves  in  the  woods  near  by. 
She  was  at  home  when   I  called,  so   I    decided 

to  photograph  her.  Unfortunately  the  roof 
of  the  arched  nest  cut  o((  the  light  so  that 
under  existing  circumstances  a  good  picture 
could  scarcely  he  hoped  tor.  A  small  look- 
ing-glass,  however,  served  to  alter  things,  by 
throwing  the  sunlight  into  the  nest,  so  that 
onl)  a  verj  short  exposure  was  necessary. 

M\  mind  was  fully  made  up  to  make  the 
further  acquaintance  of  this  little  thrush-like 
warbler  alter  the  arrival  o\  her  brood;  for  it 
is  then  that  one  can  really  know  a  bird.  The 
Aa\  arrived,  and  the  four  little  trembling  pink 
bodies  had  taken  the  place  of  the  speckled 

l'hev  were  too  small  to  photograph 
then,  so  1  left  them  for  two  days  and  then 
made  one  photograph,  thinking  that  later  on, 
as  the)    -lew  stronger,  1   should  be  able  to 
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photograph  them  at  different  stages  of  their 
growth.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  As  J 
approached  the  domed  nursery  I  was  greeted 
by  the  pitiful  complaining  note  of  the  pair 
of  oven-birds.  That  was  not  the  way  in  which 
they  usually  greeted  me.  I  feared  the  worst, 
and  my  fears  were  realized.  In  place  of  the 
nest,  there  was  only  a  tangled  and  shattered 
heap  of  weed-stems  and  dry  leaves  —  the 
materials  that  but  a  few  hours  before  had  con- 
stituted a  beautiful  example  of  bird  architec- 
ture. In  the  soft  earth,  within  thirty  inches 
of  the  ruins,  was  the  print  of  a  cat's  foot. 
Sick  at  heart,  I  left  the  scene  of  misery 
and  desolation,  vowing  an  awful  vengeance 
against  cats  in  general. 

PHOTOGRAPHING    NESTS    AND    NESTLINGS 

To  photograph  the  nest  containing  eggs 
is  usually  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  as  a 
long  exposure  may  be  given.  The  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  when  a  gray  day  is  chosen, 
as  the  light  is  softer  and  more  diffused,  so 
that  all  the  details,  both  of  nest  and  eggs,  are 
clearly  shown.  A  very  different  task  is  the 
photographing  of  the  young  in  the  nest,  and 
the  resulting  pictures  are  seldom  what  one 
hopes  for.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 
The  young  are  never  quiet  even  when  asleep, 
owing  to  their  rapid  respiration.  This  pre- 
cludes a  time  exposure,  and  this  in  turn 
prevents  the  use  of  anything  but  a  large  dia- 
phragm ;  therefore,  as  the  distance  from  the 
near  edge  of  the  nest  to  the  bird  farthest 
away  is  several  inches,  only  a  small  part  can 
be  in  focus,  while  the  rest  is  a  blurred  mass. 
If  the  light  is  sufficiently  bright,  the  best 
results  may  be  obtained  when  the  nestlings 
raise  their  heads  for  food,  as  each  bird  is 
then  more  clearly  defined,  instead  of  being 
part  of  a  shapeless,  heaving  mass.  This 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  photograph- 
ing of  small  birds,  as  the  camera,  with  a  lens 
of  ordinary  focal  length,  has  to  be  placed 
very  near  the  nest,  with  the  consequent  lack 
of  depth  of  focus  that  is  unfortunately  in- 
separable from  such  conditions. 

To  photograph  the  parent  bird  sitting  is 
difficult  or  easy,  according  to  the  disposition 
of  the  bird,  which  varies  not  only  with  the 
different  species,  but  with  individuals  of  the 
same  species.  Usually  the  brown  thrasher, 
the    wood-thrush,    or    the    cat-bird,    will    sit 


close,    and    allow   the    camera    to    be    pi 
within  a  few  feet  of  them   while  they  are  on 
the  nest ;  but   I   have   seen 
go   to    prove  that    success    depends    I 
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upon  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  bird 
itself.  People  think  as  a  rule  that,  because 
a  bird  builds  its  nest  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  house,  it  is  necessarily  tamer  than  one 
thai  chooses  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  woods. 
This  has  not  been  my  experience,  for  the 
tamest  birds  I  have  ever  known  were  those 
that  nested  in  places  comparatively  remote 
from  human  habitation. 

When  the  fledglings  leave  their  nest,  the 
bird  photographer  should  be  on  hand,  for 
then  it  is  that  he  can  obtain  the  best  pictures, 
as  the  youngsters  maybe  put  on  any  p 
that  best  suits  his  fancy,  and  a  place  where 
there  is  sufficient  light  may  be  chosen.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  might  wish  to  try 
their  hand  at  this  fascinating  branch  oi  pho- 
tography I  give  the  following  suggestions:  — 

SPECIFIC    I  )l  K  I  i    1  [I  INS 

I  a  branch  or  briar  of  suitable  shape 
and  size  —  and  young  birds  prefer  a  fairly 
thick  perch.  This  should  be  arranged  so 
that  it  will  not  be  swayed  by  the  wind,  lesl 
the   branch   move   and    the    birds   be   o 


focus.      Bright  sunlight  is  nee.  is   the 

exposure    must    not    exceed    one-fiftieth 
second.       With    such    a    short    exposure    the 
shadows  are  likely  to  be  lacking  in  detail,  so 
it   is  advisable  to   place   beneath  the  birds  a 
white  cloth,  and   this  should  be  tilted  to  such 
an  angle  that  the  reflected  light  shall  strike 
those   parts  of  the   birds  that  are  in  shadow. 
If    the  natural    background    is   not    str 
sunlit,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  use  ;t  white 
or  light  gray  cloth  as  an  artificial  background, 
but  it  should  be  placed  at  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance from  the  birds:  from   tour  to  eight  feet 
will  answer.     Now  place  the  little  fellow 
the  per<  h  and  arrange  the  camera, remember- 

il   you  wish  to  photograph  the  parent 

bird    with    her    young  —  to    leave    sufficient 

between    the    young    birds     and    the 

edge    of    the    plate,    so    that    no    matt 

which  side  the   old   one   comes   to   teed   them, 

imeia  will  be  in  readiness  Ail  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  attach  a  long  rub- 
ber tube  to  the  shutter.  Then  sit  down  in 
an  inconspicuous  place  and  wait  patiently 
until     the    old     birds    have    fully    convinced 


R(  ><   K    B  VSS. 
rraphed  through  wal  i       intents.] 
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A    BROOD   OF  WILD   CHIPPING   SPARROWS. 
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[Photographed  on  the  author's  hand  by  himself,  using  an  air  bulb  and  long  tube.     The  mother  bird  is  feeding  her  young,  and 
the  other  parent  flew  just  as  the  exposure  was  made,  his  tail  being  shown  at  the  top  of  the  cuff.] 


themselves  that  no  harm  is  intended.  Then 
they  will  venture  near  the  camera  and  feed 
their  hungry  young. 

Any  one  who  uses  the  camera  as  a  means 
of  studying  bird-life  will  undoubtedly  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  marked  is  the  individuality 
of  birds.  Not  by  casual  observation  does  one 
discover  this,  but  in  the  intimacy  with  the 
birds  that  one  acquires  when  one  watches 
for  hours  at  a  time  the  bird  upon  whose  nest 
or  young  one  may  happen  to  have  the  instru- 
ment focussed. 

A  camera,  to  be  rigid  and  sufficiently  dura- 
ble to  stand  several  seasons  of  held  work, 
must  be  fairly  heavy,  though  not  of  necessity 
large.  A  sufficient  size  for  most  work  is 
5x7  inches,  while  some  even  prefer  one  as 
small  as  4  x  5.  This  latter  is  correct  in  size 
and  proportion  for  those  who  wish  to  have 
lantern  slides  made  from  their  negatives,  and 
is  certainly  far  better  adapted  to  all  whose 
enthusiasm  is  limited,  and  who  do  not  wish  to 
overburden  themselves. 

For  my  own  part  I  use  the  5x7  almost 
exclusively,  and  frequently  I  wish  it  were 
larger,  particularly  when  the  subject  to  be 
photographed  is  the  parent  bird  feeding  her 
young  after  they  have  left  the  nest.      Place 


four  or  five  fledglings  on  a  branch,  leaving 
sufficient  space  on  either  side  to  allow  the 
old  bird  to  stand,  and  reduce  all  this  inter- 
esting material  down  to  a  live-inch  space,  and 
you  will  realize  the  advantage  of  even  the 
extra  two  inches  allowed  by  the  5x7.  1  I<>n 
many  times  has  it  happened  to  me  to  have 
the  father  or  mother  bird  perch  just  outside 
the  limits  of  my  5x7  plate,  and  assume  some 
attitude  that  I  was  most  anxious  to  catch  ;  and 
again  how  often  has  the  plate  through  its  lim- 
ited size  cut  off  part  of  the  adult  bird.  In 
such  cases  I  long  for  my  larger  camera  which, 
on  account  of  its  weight,  has  been  left  behind. 

PHOTi  (GRAPHING    WILD     ANIMALS 

Turning  now  from  pictures  ^\  bir<  • 
pictures  of  animals,  we  find  that,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  photographs, 
drawings  are  still  used  almost  exclusively. 
The  held  for  camera  work  here  is  enormous, 
but  unfortunately  the  difficulties  .ire  so  num- 
erous and  overwhelming  that  good  resu  ' 
obtainable  only  after  almost  endl<  SS  labor, 
and  but  few  can  give  the  necc-sar\  time. 
<  )f  course  this  refers  to  animals  in  their  wild 
state,  but  there  is  another  field  that  lias  been 
as  yet  only  lightly  touched,  and  that   is  pho- 
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tographing    animals    that     are     in    captivity,      and  the  greatest  attention    should   be   . 
This  iS  a  task  that  is  comparatively  easy,  but      to  the  composition  as  a  whole.     Thirdly,  the 
if    read)    good    pictures    are   desired,   it   will      light.     This  is  important,  lor  it  will  make  or 

mar  the  picture.     When  a  very 
short  exposure  is  given,  the  fewer 
shadows  there  are,  the  better  will 
he  the  result ;  hut  in  cases  where 
an  ample  exposure  is  possible, 
the  light  may   he  arranged  en- 
tirely with  regard  to  the  pictorial 
effect.      It   will  he  readil) 
that   the   mere  snaps Jiot  has  no 
more  place   here  than  it  hi 
live-bird  photography.     A  . 
picture,    whether    made    with    a 
camera  or  the  pencil,  is  the  re- 
sult   of    study    and    careful    ar- 
ment,  and  only  in  very  rare 
cases   is  it  the  result  of  chance. 
The  several  photographs  of  prai- 
rie-dogs  shown   in   the 
were     made     in     the     National 
Zoological    Park  (Washington), 

lunds 
and  surroundii  mcerned, 

they  might  well  have  been  taken 
on  the  great  prairies  of  the  V. 
Up  to  the  present  time  my  ex- 
I   perience  in  photographing  wild 
animals    in   their  native    haunts 
has  been  very  limited.     The  an- 
imal to  which  I  have  devoted  the 
greatest    time    is    the    Canadian 
porcupine.       For    nearly     two 
week-    1    staj  ed   in   the   Adiron- 
abundant, 
and    during  that    time    I    made 
photographs    of    these    prickly 
fellows  in  nearly  every  possible 
position,  —  on    the    ground,    in 
trees,  ami  in  the  water. 
The      accompanying     pi 
iph     oi    the    woodchucks    is 
a  fairly  lucky  shot.     Unfortunately  the  ani- 
mals' teet  are  nearly  hidden  by  the  light  white 
sand  excavated   from  the  burrows;    but   one 
must  overlook  such  small  defects  in  pictures 
that    are    SO   difficult   to   obtain.      This  photo- 
graph was  taken  while  I  was  look  in 
cupines  in  the  Adirondack-. 

The  picture  ol    Mrs    Mouse  (white  footed) 
and  her  family  is  another  i^\    the  lucky  shots 
lew   and  tar  between. 


I  Ml       VI    I  lloK     MM  h  IGR  \IMIl\i  . 
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.1111^  warbler  was  a  wild  bird  which  Mr.  Dugmore  in 
in  his  presence  tli.u   she  would   bring  I   while   on   ln>  hand,      \t   the 

running  to  the  camera  was  pressed  with  the  left  I 

not   be   found  quite  as  simple  as  one    might 

\  e. 

The  three  essential  things  to  be  considered 
are  :  first,  tin'  pose  of  the  animal.  This  is 
extremely  important,  as  a  position  should  be 
chosen  that  is  characteristic  ol  the  species. 
Secondly,  the  arrangement  of  the  surround- 
ings. A  bad  foreground  will  surely  ruin  a 
picture;    so   also   will    the   introduction 

ir  an\  similar  object  in  the  background  ; 
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THE  CHANGE  FROM  EASY-GOING  DIPLOMATIC  METHODS  I" 
INTERNATIONAL  LEADERSHIP— MR.  OLNEY'S  VIGOR  AND 
MR.  HAY'S  TRIUMPHS  — "THE  TIME  Is  PAS!  FOR  MAKING 
TREATIES;   THE  TIME  IS   COME    FOR    PROM!  LGATING    POLK  II  - 


SINCE  the  formation  of  our  government 
the  highest  ranking  officer  in  the  execu- 
tive, next  to  the  President,  has  been  the 
Secretary  of  State.  His  department  was  the 
first  one  created,  and  it  was  intended  that  the 
dignity  of  his  duties  should  place  him  above 
his  colleagues  ;  for,  besides  being  the  Secretary 
of  foreign  affairs,  he  was  charged  with  cer- 
tain domestic  state  functions,  such  as  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  laws  and  the  keeping  of  the 
great  seal.  He  sits  at  the  President's  right 
hand  at  the  cabinet  table,  and  six  Secretaries 
of  State  have  afterwards  sat  in  the  President's 
chair  itself.  Yet,  to  fill  this  office  respect- 
ably has  not  always  been  a  task  of  great  dif- 
ficulty ;  for  there  have  been  periods  in  our 
history  when  a  dignified  treatment,  upon 
well-established  lines,  of  questions  of  long 
standing  has  been  almost  all  that  was  required. 
The  most  conservative  of  all  the  government 
offices  is  the  State  Department.  It  is  steeped 
in  tradition  and  precedent,  and  when  it  is 
permitted  to  follow  its  own  tendency,  it  makes 
no  mistakes,  never  commits  itself,  and  moves 
forward  hardly  at  all. 

Till  very  recently  it  seemed  to  be  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  a  rut.  Each  succeed- 
ing Secretary  inherited  the  questions  that  his 
predecessor  had  dealt  with,  and  passed  them 
on  to  his  successor,  having  enriched  them  by 
an  additional  mass  of  stately  diplomatic  lit- 
erature, the  object  being,  apparently,  not  so 
much  to  settle  the  questions,  as  to  leave  on 
record  creditable  arguments  in  favor  of  their 
settlement.  Some  years  ago  a  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  now  dead,  said  to 
me,  in  speaking  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
"  Why,  he  hasn't  anything  to  do  !  "  and  this 
was  hardly  an  exaggeration  at  the  time. 

EXAMPLES  OF  OLD-TIME  METHODS 

A  few  instances  will  illustrate  the  delays 
of    the    old    diplomacy.      Scattered    through 


the  correspondence  of  the  Secretaries  of  State 
with  the  Ministers  of  Turkey  are  long, 
erudite  notes  on  the  subject  of  the  translation 
and  meaning  of  that  article  of  our  treaty  with 
Turkey  which  relates  to  the  extraterritorial 
rights  of  Americans.  The  treaty  was  signed 
in  1830,  and  since  then  the  two  governments 
have  been  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement  as 
to  its  real  meaning. 

Again,  the  Samoan  question  had  its  origin 
in  1872,  became  a  subject  of  discussion  a 
few  years  later,  and  reached  a  climax  fit  teen 
years  afterwards,  when  it  was  temporaril) 
settled  by  the  Berlin  Act  of  1889.  It  soon 
broke  out  again  and  gave  promise  of  being  a 
perennial  international  nuisance,  until  Secre- 
tary Hay  made  it  a  thing  of  the  past  by  the 
Convention  of  December  2,  1899,  between 
the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. This  action  made  future  international 
friction  in  the  government  of  the  Islands 
impossible  by  repealing  the  joint  responsibil- 
ity and  making  each  power  wholly  respon- 
sible for  the  government  of  certain  islands. 

The  Mora  claim  had  been  pending  twenty- 
five.  yearSi  and  Antonio  Maximo  Mora,  the 
chief  beneficiary,  was  dead,  when  Mr.  Olney 
compelled  Spain  to  make  the  payment  which 
it  had  promised  years  before. 

THE  STRONGEST  PAPER  OF  OUR  DAY 

As  a  controversy  between  Venezuela  and 
Great  Britain  the  boundary  question  began 
in  1 8 14  ;  the  United  States  declared  its  inter- 
est in  it  in  1SS1,  and  instructed  our  Minister 
to  Great  Britain  to  lend  his  "good  offices"' 
to  the  Venezuelan  envoy  in  1884.  \  num- 
ber of  well-worded,  well-meant,  nerveless,  and 
ineffective  instructions  followed  in  the  inter- 
vening years,  while  Great  Britain  steadily 
extended  her  claims  and  colonies  in  the  dis 
puted  territory.  (h\  Jul)  20,  1895,  fourteen 
years  after  the  subject  had  been  taken  tip  by 
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the  State  Department,  Secretary  Olney  sent 
his  famous  instruction  to  Mr.  Bayard.  It 
struck  a  note  such  as  had  not  been  heard 
from  an  American  Secretary  of  State  since 
the  days  of  Seward.  The  narrow  historical 
exposition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  a 
distinguished  international  law  scholar  had 
written  and  which  Judge  Gresham  had  re- 
garded as  so  excellent,  was  tossed  aside,  and 
in  its  place  was  substituted  the  strongest  state 
paper  of  our  day  in  support  of  the  real  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  as  "the  accepted  public  law  of 
this  country  ever  since  its  promulgation." 
This  paper  was  quickly  followed  by  others 
not  less  powerful,  and  the  result  was  a  com- 
.  plete  victory  for  the  Olney  contention. 
When  Great  Britain  agreed  to  arbitrate  the 
question,  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
insist  upon  the  arbitration  was  established, 
and  our  supremacy  in  the  Western  world 
was  placed  beyond  the  probability  of  subse- 
quent dispute. 

What  may  be  called  the  new  American 
Diplomacy  really  began  with  Mr.  Olney,  for 
he  showed  that  he  thought  our  increasing  im- 
portance and  world-wide  interests  demanded 
that  we  make  our  voice  heard  in  the  council 
of  nations,  and  that  we  could  not,  in  justice 
to  ourselves,  continue  our  policy  of  interna- 
tional isolation.  His  administration  marked 
the  end  of  our  easy-going,  seclusive  conserva- 
tism. 

Yet  there  was  a  period  immediately  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Olney's  retirement,  when  the 
State  Department  was  practically  a  headless 
institution,  for  Mr.  Sherman  performed  none 
of  the  important  functions  of  his  office,  and 
Judge  Day,  who  acted  for  him  and  then  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  without  experience  or  previ- 
ously acquired  knowledge  of  the  duties  he 
was  called  upon  to  perform.  He  was,  conse- 
quently, dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
permanent  staff  of  the  Department  for  guid- 
ance in  conducting  the  negotiations  before 
and  during  the  Spanish  war. 

MR.    HAY'S    TRAINING    AND    CHARACTERISTICS 

When  Judge  Day  retired  from  an  office 
which  was  foreign  to  his  tastes,  and  which 
he  had  unwillingly  consented  to  fill  for  a  brief 
period  only,  all  thoughts  of  political  expedi- 
ency in  selecting  his  successor  disappeared 
before  the  international  difficulties  confront- 


ing us,  and  the  President  selected  as  Judge 
Day's  successor  a  man  who  had  no  political 
following,  who  represented  no  votes,  for  he 
lives  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  had 
never  run  for  an  office,  and  who  had  never 
sought  favors  from  the  politicians.  Mr.  Hay 
had  been  in  the  Diplomatic  service  in  four 
different  countries  ;  he  had  served  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  and  he  was  a  scholar 
and  an  author  of  distinction.  He  was  born 
in  1838,  but  has  the  movements,  appearance, 
and  manner  of  speech  of  a  young  man.  He 
likes  the  society  of  young  men,  because  he  is 
in  touch  with  them,  and  not  as  an  old  man 
who  craves  an  audience.  His  public  speeches 
are  models  of  felicitous  thought  and  expres- 
sion, but  in  private  life  he  does  not  rehearse 
or  repeat  his  speeches,  as  public  men  in 
Washington  are  so  apt  to  do.  He  is  utterly 
without  self-consciousness,  and  is  never  pon- 
derous. He  knows  foreign  tongues  and  for- 
eigners, and  he  reads  everything.  In  his  long 
residence  in  Washington  his  associates  have 
been  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  He 
is  thus  entirely  national  in  his  feelings,  with- 
out local  prejudices  or  predilections.  In  pri- 
vate social  life  he  forms  one  of  a  circle  in 
Washington,  which  in  its  personnel  is  partly 
official,  partly  diplomatic,  partly  literary,  and 
wholly  unprovincial.  He  has  fortunately  been 
removed  from  the  necessity  of  giving  attention 
to  many  of  the  details  of  life,  and  he  does  not 
care  for  them. 

In  Secretary  Hay,  in  fact,  this  country  has 
at  the  head  of  the  State  Department  the  most 
thoroughly  trained  diplomat  that  has  ever  oc- 
cupied the  position.  It  may  be  said  of  him 
that  his  whole  life  has  been  a  schooling  for 
the  duties  of  the  place. 

SECRETARY    TO    LINCOLN 

Immediately  upon  leaving  college,  in  1858, 
where  he  had  already  shown  evidence  of  brill- 
iant intellectual  and  literary  gifts,  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  and  three  years  later  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  never  practised  his 
profession,  for  his  admission  was  simultaneous 
with  the  accession  of  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency, and  at  Lincoln's  urgent  request  he 
accompanied  him  to  Washington  as  one  ol 
his  private  secretaries  on  the  memorable 
journey    which    began    with    that    touching 
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farewell  speech  to  friends  and  neighbors  from 
the   platform  of   the   railway  car   in    S] 

field,  and  ended,  a  iter  many  vicissitudes,  in 
Washington.  From  that  moment  till  Lin- 
coln's death,  Mr.  Hay  was  in  constant  and 
intimate  association  with  the  President,  living 
at  the  White  House  and  acting  in  all  things 
as  his  confidential  agent,  lie  was  also  his 
adjutant  and  aide-de-camp,  and  served  for 
some  time  under  Generals  Hunter  and  Gill- 
more,  with  the  rank  of  major  and  adjutant 
general.  lie  was  brevctted  lieutenant  and 
lieutenant-colonel,  thus  coming  legitimately 
by  the  title  of  colonel,  by  which  he  was  known 
for  many  years. 

DIPLOMATIC    SERVICE    AND    LITERARY    WORK. 

After  the  death  of  Lincoln  he  was  made 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Paris,  and  remained 
till  1867,  when  he  became  charge 
d'affaires  at  Vienna.  After  holding  this  post 
for  a  year  he  resigned  and  returned  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  sent  almost  immedi- 
ately to  Madrid  as  Secretary  of  Legation, 
where  he  remained  till  1870,  gathering  dur- 
ing this  sojourn  materials  for  his  later  book, 
"Castilian  Days,"  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful studies  oi  Spanish  life,  politics,  art,  and 
tradition  that  we  have. 

In  this  service  at  many  foreign  courts,  his 
natural  aptitude  for  language  and  his  love  "I 
literature  gave  him  opportunities  which  he 
»ved  to  the  utmost.  When  he  returned 
to  this  country  in  1870,  he  not  only  spoke  the 
i  hie!  modern  languages  of  the  world  fluently, 
but  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
politics  and  foreign  public  men  which  few  oi 
his  contemporaries  possessed.  I  Ie  served  the 
York  Tribune  for  a  time  as  an  editorial 
writer,  devoting  himsell  mainly  to  foreign 
topics,  literar)  and  political,  and  won  from 
I  [or ace  Greeley  the  tribute  of  being  the  most 
brilliant  writer  that  had  ever  entered  the 
Bui  while  he  had  gilts  rarely  equalled 
in  the  profession,  he  did  not   like  journalism, 

\\u\  could  not  be  induced    to    take    more    than 

•  passing  interest  in  it.  During  the  few  years 
oi  his  service  on  the  Tribune  he  published, 
mainly   in  its   columns,    his    "  Pike    I  ountry 

Ballads."    'Banty    Tim,'    'Jim     Hinds.',      "lit 

i !  Bi  c  >\  hes,  and  •  I  he  Mystei  y  oi  Gilgal.1 
These  made  their  appearance  soon  aftei  Brel 
Harte's 'Heathen  Chinee'  started  on  its  < 


of  immortality,  and  quite  rivalled  it  in  popu- 
larity. Colonel  Hay  long  since  lost  what- 
ever pride  of  authorship  he  ever  had  in 
them  and  is  wont  to  express  regret  that  one 
of  them,  at  least,  '  Little  Breeches,'  ever  saw 
the  light. 

er  about  five  years  of  service  on  the  Trib- 
une, he  married  a  daughter  of  the   late  Amasa 
Stone  of  Cleveland  and  went  to   that  city  to 
live.     He  devoted  himself  mainly  to  lil 
work,  and  occasionally  took  part  in  politics, 
writing    and   speaking   in    presidential 
paigns.      in   1879  he  returned  once  more  to 
what  seems    to    have    been    his    foreordained 
calling,    diplomacy,    by    accepting    an 
from  President  Hayes  to  become  Fu 
ant  Secretary  of  State  under  Mi  s.    He 

held  this  position  till   the   end   of    the    1  I 
administration    in    March,    1SS1.       He    then 
returned    for    a    brief    period    to    journalism. 
yielding  to  a  reqi;  1    Whitelaw    Reid, 

editor  of  the  Tribune,  that  he   take  cha: 
that  journal   during    the    latter-  e    in 

Europe.  lie  conducted  it  through  the  try- 
ing period  of  Garfield's  assassination  and 
death,  showing  the  same  qualities  that  he  has 
exhibited  in  every  position  he  has  held, — 
steadiness,  coolness,  and  the  calm  judgment 
which   comes  from   experience. 

BIOGRAPHER 

For  many  years,  in  collaboration  with  an- 
other of  Lincoln's  secret.!;  one)  11  13 
had  been  collecting  material  for  a  lii 
I  iln  that  should  be  the  standard  record  o{ 
that  greal  career.  When  he  returned  to  Cleve- 
land in  the  fall  oi    [88l,  he  and    Mr.  Ni 

themselves  to  this  task,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work  began  as  a  serial  in  the 
Century  Magazine  in  1SS7.  It  was  subse- 
quently published  in  ten  volumes,  and  ranks 
to  day  as  the  most  complete  and  authoritative 
record   ot    Lincoln    and    his    times.      Th( 

dent  oi  history  musl  go  to  it  for  the  final  word 

on  most  questions  pertaining  to  that  < 

for  it  contains  a  vast   fund   oi    documentary 

and    other    evidence,    much    ot     it    accessible 

only  to  the  authors,  and  the  greater  part  oi 
it     now      obtainable     now  In  There 

have  been  more  intimate  Studies  oi  Lin- 
coln published,  but  no  more  comprehensive, 
dignified,  or  inspiring  record  oi  his  inspiring 
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One  other  literary  achievement  remains  to 
be  added  to  Colonel  Hay's  record;  that  is,  if 
rumor  speaks  the  truth.  An  anonymous 
novel,  entitled  "The  Breadwinners,"  pub- 
lished in  1883,  and  widely  read,  has  always 
been  believed,  by  people  whose  judgment  in 
the  matter  is  entitled  to  most  weight,  to  have 
been  written  by  him. 

UNDER    THE    MCKINLEY    ADMINISTRATION 

With  the  election  of  McKinley  to  the 
Presidency,  the  posts  for  which  Colonel 
Hay's  life  had  been  a  preparation  were  one 
after  another  opened  to  him.  In  March, 
1897,  President  McKinley  appointed  him 
Minister  to  England,  and  the  selection  was 
declared  by  both  press  and  public,  without 
distinction  of  party,  to  be  most  fit.  His  wel- 
come in  London,  where  his  literary  achieve- 
ments had  made  him  well  and  favorably 
known,  was  most  cordial,  and  his  success 
was  instant  and  great. 

A  delightful  conversationalist,  an  eloquent 
and  graceful  speaker,  an  accomplished  man 
of  the  world  as  well  as  an  accomplished  man 
of  letters,  he  was  preeminently  the  type  of 
man  that  intellectual  London  has  always 
delighted  to  honor.  He  was  in  England 
as  our  Minister  for  only  about  a  year,  yet 
during  that  period  he  accomplished  more  to 
bring  us  into  friendly  relations  with  the 
mother  country  than  almost  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  been  able  to  do.  What  he  has 
done  in  the  State  Department,  since  the 
President  recalled  him  and  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  it  in  August,  1898,  is  in  line 
with  what  he  did  in  London,  and  needs  only 
to  be  examined  to  have  its  great  usefulness  to 
the  nation  understood. 

Some  of  our  Secretaries  of  State  have  bent 
their  energies  to  performing  duties  which  may 
properly  fall  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  State 
Department,  but  he  is  not  of  this  class ;  nor 
does  he,  as  public  characters  sometimes  do, 
put  himself  in  the  hands  of  obsequious  satel- 
lites and  permit  them  to  act  for  him.  He 
attends  personally  to  such  things  as  concern 
himself.  Taking  his  place  as  Secretary,  he 
soon  showed  that  he  was  of  the  Olney  school, 
and  that  the  office  meant  to  him  something 
more  than  the  creation  of  state  papers. 

Yet  his  first  achievement  failed  of  consum- 
mation   most   discouragingly.     On  February 


5,  1900,  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate 
"A  Convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  to  facilitate  the  Construc- 
tion of  a  Ship  Canal  to  connect  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  to  remove 
any  Objection  which  might  arise  out  of 
the  Convention  commonly  called  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  Treaty."  The  treaty  meant 
simply  that  the  United  States  might  build 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  control  it,  provided 
it  should  be  maintained  as  a  neutral  water 
highway  and  should  not  be  fortified.  It  was 
intended  thus  to  dispose  of  a  question  over 
which  Secretaries  of  State  had  shed  gallons 
of  ink  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  treaty 
was,  however,  unpopular  from  the  start,  for  a 
large  number  of  people  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  if  it  is  built,  must 
be  an  American  canal  as  much  as  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  is  now. 

I  111;    SENATORIAL    GRAVEYARD    OF    T] 

Moreover,  the  Senate  is  a  veritable  grave- 
yard for  treaties.  There  the  elaborate 
fisheries  treaty,  which  Mr.  Bayard  and 
Joseph  Chamberlain  negotiated,  met  its  fate  ; 
there  Mr.  Olney 's  great  arbitration  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  was  buried,  and  there  Mr. 
Kasson's  reciprocity  treaties  lie  in  a  heap. 
As  senators  have  a  purely  domestic  accounta- 
bility, they  are  apt  to  apply  purely  domestic 
standards  to  international  measures.  The 
treatment  that  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  re- 
ceived reflected,  mainly,  the  adverse  domestic 
criticism,  and  not  the  broader  vision  of  inter- 
national obligation.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  canal  question,  a  subject  so  in- 
tricate and  upon  which  so  many  diverse 
opinions  are  held,  but  it  is  worth  while  to 
quote  the  simple  directness  of  the  language 
of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  which  Secre- 
tary Clayton  signed  and  the  Senate  agreed  to 
fifty  years  ago  :  — 

"  Article  1.  The  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  hereb) 
declare  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
will  ever  obtain  or  maintain  for  itself  an  ex- 
elusive  control  over  the  said  ship-canal,"  etc. 

Simultaneously   with   the    negotiations 
suiting  in  the  treaty  which  has  not  succeeded 
Secretary    Hay    conducted    more    extensive 
negotiations,   the   success   ot    which    did    not 
depend  upon  the  Senate. 
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The  fust  European  powers  to  extort 
"spheres  of  influence"  from  the  Chinese 
government     were     Germany     and     Russia, 

followed  closely  by  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. A  "sphere  of  influence"  means  that 
Chinese  administration  within  a  certain  area 
is    under    an     ill-defined     supervision    by    a 

n  power,  which  is  also  conceded  per- 
mission to  develop  the  count!'}'  and  receives 
some  territorial   privileges.     Thirteen  of  the 

sen  provinces  of  China  are  thus  parti- 
tion,,1  off.  Of  course,  this  tentative  and 
partial  appropriation  of  Chinese  territory  was 
a  development  which  the  United  States  could 
not  view  without  concern.  We  have  an  enor- 
mous and  increasing  trade  with  China  and 
treaties  and  agreements  with  the  government 
to  protect  our  interests.  European  trade 
interests  are  in  rivalry  with  ours  and  would 
naturally  he  hostile  to  us  in  the  new  spheres. 
If  we  were  in  truth  a  world-power,  now  was 
the  time  to  show  it. 

MR.    HAY'S    GR]    \l     II    \r    OF    DIPLOMACY 

In  September,  [899,  the  Secretary  of  State 

instructed  our  ambassadors  at  London,  Ber- 
lin, St.  Petersburg,  and  Paris  to  propose  that 
each  of  these  governments  make  a  declara- 

in  favor  of  the  "open  door"  policy  in 
China.  They  were  invited  to  give  assur- 
ances :  first,  that  there  would  be  no  interfer- 
ence with  any  treaty  port  or  vested  interest 
within  any  "sphere  of  influence";  second, 
thai  the  existing  Chinese  customs  tariff  would 
be  continued  without  discrimination  and 
administered  by  Chinese  officials;  third,  that 
there  would  be  no  discrimination  in  harbor 
dues  and  railroad  rates.  Italy,  as  an  aspirant 
for  .1   "sphere  of  influence,"  was  afterwards 

ded  in  the  negotiations,  and  Japan,  also, 

vitally  interested    power. 
When   Mr.   Choate  made  his  proposition  to 
Lord  Salisbury  he  stated  that  it  must  n 
understood  as  implying  " any  recognition  of 
xclusive    rights    ol    any    power   within, 

introl  over,  an)  portion  iA  the  Chinese 
Empire  under  such  agreements"  as  had 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  o\    the  "  spheres 

ot    influence."       lie    also   announced    that    the 

United   States  desired  to    see   the    Imperial 

rnment  strengthened  and  the   inl 
ot  the  Chinese  Empire  preserved 

In  March,   [900,  six  months  alter  the  - 


tiations began,  all  the  governments  approached 
had  pledged  themselves  to  the  "open  d 
policy.  No  treaties  were  .  exchanged,  but 
deliberate  promises  were  asked  and  given. 
Their  binding  force  depends  upon  interna- 
tional public  opinion,  and  the  government 
that  would  break  a  promise  thus  publicly 
recorded  would  incur  as  great  odium  as  would 
follow  the  violation  ot  a  I  -If. 

It  was  a  feat  of  diplomacy,  remarkable  for 
the  wisdom  and  originality  of  its  conception, 
for  the  skill  and  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
executed,  and  for  its  far-reaching  results. 
Here  was  a  shining  example  of  the  new 
American  diplomacy,  and  here  was  the  proof, 
if  proof  was  wanted,  that  in  the  council  of 
nations  America  now  spoke  as  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  world. 

THE    N  \  I  1  RE    OF    THE    NEW    DIPLOMACY 

In  this  accomplishment  the  United  States 
acted  alone,  but  how  far  the  new  diplomacy 
will  do  so,  must  depend  upon  circumstances 
and  our  own  interests.      Under  the  old  diplo- 

the  dread  of  foreign  alliai 
that  even  temporal  ration  with  another 

power    was    studiously    avoided.     The    new 
policy  is    bolder  and  has  shown  that  it  will 
not  shrink  from  combining  its  strength  when 
thereby  we   may  gain   what   single-handed  we 
might  lose.      This  policy  involves  no  alliances, 
nor  need   the  most  timid   and  credulous 
pect  what  in  the  nature  oi  things  cannot  take 
place.     The  President  and  Secretary  ol 
would    l>e  powerless  to  form    an   allian 
any  kind  with  a  foreign  government  without 

the  Senate's  consent. 

It  was  a  remarkable  proceeding,  therefore, 
I  the  last  session  to  request  the 
executive  for  information  concerning  the 
existence  ^\  an  alliance  between  this  govern- 
ment and  that  <A  (heat  Britain.  Who  could 
have  formed  it,  ami  what  intelligent  purpose 
would  it  have  served  ?  The  Secretary  of 
State  had   been  ambassador  to  England,  he 

had  cultivated  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  his  country  and  England  as  he  was 
bound  to  do,  but  when  the  war  in  South 
Africa  broke  out.  he  Steered  a  strictly  neutral 
course,  as  did  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  except 

the  I 

M  my  people,  through  ignorance,  believed 

that    our     government    sided    with     England, 
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because  our  consuls  took  temporary  charge 
of  English  interests  in  the  Transvaal  when 
the  English  consuls  were  withdrawn,  but  this 
was  merely  a  return  for  similar  services  from 
British  consuls  in  Spanish  dominions  during 
our  war  with  Spain,  and  was  in  the  usual 
course.  It  was  no  more  than  Mr.  Wash- 
burne  had  done  in  France  for  German  inter- 
ests during  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and 
meant  no  more.  The  South  African  situa- 
tion presented  no  diplomatic  difficulties,  until 
the  visit  to  Washington  of  the  Boer  envoys 
produced  a  situation  which  required  delicate 
treatment.  If  it  was  a  trap  set  in  America 
to  embarrass  the  administration,  it  failed, 
because  it  was  met  with  perfect  frankness 
and  firmness.  The  envoys  were  politely 
received  and  informed  that  our  government 
had  already  volunteered  its  good  offices 
between  the  belligerents,  but  that  they  had 
been  declined.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing 
more  that  could  be  done.  The  envoys  were 
presented  to  the  President,  who  received 
them  with  consideration,  and  they  were  enter- 
tained at  the  house  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
They  left  Washington  without  a  grievance, 
unless  it  was  against  some  of  the  seeming 
advocates  of  their  cause  who  endeavored  to 
use  them  for  a  purpose  foreign  to  that  of 
their  mission.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  fair  and  open  course  pursued  by  the 
administration  in  the  Transvaal  war  met  the 
approval  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States,  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  great  support 
upon  which  every  American  policy  must  rest 
for  strength  and  endurance ;  for  when  public 
opinion  is  intelligently  formed,  it  does  not 
change  without  cause. 

OUR    NEW    POLICY    AND    ITS    NEEDS 

Caught  in  the  hurrying  events  of  the  past 
few  years  public  opinion  is  now  hesitating, 
wondering  where  the  country  stands,  and 
uncertain  whether  it  were  not  better  if  it  had 
stood  still.  But  the  forces  that  have  impelled 
us  forward  were  the  irresistible  instincts 
of  our  race.  The  home-market  long  since 
ceased  to  be  the  limits  of  our  commercial 
ambition,  and  Americans  refuse  to  stay  in 
their  own  country.  They  are  competing  for 
the  trade  of  the  world  and  they  are  travelling 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  old  foreign 
policy  was  slow  to    change    to  suit  the  new 


conditions,   but    the    new   policy  must    I 
and  protect  American  interests,  and  they  are 
now  found  everywhere. 

To  perform  this  duty  effectively,  it  must  be 
supplied  with  competent  agents  abroad  ;  for 
a  policy  which  is  well  formulated  in  Washing- 
ton may  be  seriously  marred  by  the  inexpe- 
rience, or  indiscretion,  or  ignorance  of  an 
agent  to  whom  the  execution  of  part  of  the 
programme  may  fall.  The  consul,  therefore, 
plays  an  important  part,  for  he  is  the  pro- 
tector and  representative  of  our  expanding 
commercial  interests  abroad.  That  he  is 
not  as  useful  as  he  should  be,  must  remain 
a  fact  until  the  present  deplorable  s\ 
by  which  he  is  appointed  to  office  shall  give 
place  to  a  regularly  organized  system  of  selec- 
tion, retention,  and  promotion  according  to 
merit. 

The  same  complaint  lies  against  the  diplo- 
matic agents  of  the  government,  but  not  with 
the  same  force.  They  are  drawn  for  the 
most  part  from  the  professions  where  men- 
tal activity  has  distinguished  them,  and  at  the 
more  important  posts,  at  any  rate,  they  are 
not  at  a  permanent  disadvantage  with  their 
overtrained  European  associates.  The  days 
of  elaborate  and  all-important  rules  of  eti- 
quette are  over,  and  the  usefulness  of  a 
minister  is  not  hopelessly  wrecked  if  he 
turns  over  the  wrong  corner  of  his  visiting 
card.  The  French  humorist  About  defined 
diplomacy  as  the  art  of  tying  one's  cravat, 
and  judged  by  this  standard  America's  rep- 
resentatives are  not  always  masters;  but 
when  there  is  real  work  to  be  done  it  is 
more  important  that  the  instructions  of 
the  administration  should  be  correctly  and 
ably  presented  than  that  the  notions  of 
fashionable  intercourse  which  idle  Amer- 
ican travellers  have  guessed  at,  should  be 
satisfied. 

DIRECTNESS    OF    AMERICAN    METHODS 

It  was  Napoleon  who  declared  that  Talley- 
rand was  an  adroit  diplomatist  because  he 
was  an  adroit  liar,  and  it  used  to  be  a  com- 
mon saving  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  diplo- 
mat to  lie  for  his  country;  but  American 
diplomacy  has  never  been  modelled  upon 
this  plan;  and  if  we  have  at  times  suffered 
mortification  because  of  the  ignorance  our 
agents  have  shown  iA  their  cravat-tving  duties. 
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we  have,  at  any  rate,  been  spared  the 
r  shame  that  follows  a  record  of  men- 
daciousness.  Our  path  was  never  a  tortuous 
one  even  when  it  was  most  narrow,  but 
the  new  American  diplomacy  must  com- 
mand admiration  for  its  broad  straightfor- 
wardness. 

In  the  recent  Chinese  crisis  Secretary  I  I 
note  oi  July  3d  defining  .American  purposes 
was  an  instance.  It  amounted  to  an  an- 
nouncement beforehand  of  a  programme,  a 
thing  which  the  old  American  diplomacy 
seldom  had,  and  which  European  diplomacy 
usually  tries  to  hide.  How  the  programme 
will  be  worked  out  in  all  its  details  can- 
not now  he  written,  for  the  Chinese  situation 
has  presented  hitherto  unheard-of  problems, 
even  if  the  sequence  of  events  seems  not 
illogical. 

OUR    COURSE    IN    CHINA 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  demands  on 
the  Chinese  government  for  the  "  spheres 
of  interest "   followed  the  "  revolution  of  the 

1  Peking,  in  September,  1898,  and 
the  ascendancy  of  the  anti-foreign  Chinese 
party.  The  first  reactionary  decree  appeared 
in  November,  [899,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
Chinese  to  the  preponderance  and   avidity  of 

tiers  grew  in  intensity,  until  it  cul- 
minated in  the  recent  tragic  events  the  true 
history  of  which  cannot  yet  be  written.  No 
nment  was  prepared  to  meet  this  emer- 
gency, for  the  wildest  imagination  had  not 
conceived  that  the  foreign  ministers  would 
be   systematically  beleaguered    in  their  lega- 


tions  and    compelled   to    do    battle   for   their 
lives. 

Surely  not  in  our  day  has  such  an  exti 
dinary  demand  been  made  upon  the  resources 
of  a  Secretary  of  State  as  this  crisis  involved. 
Great  deliberation  and  the  careful  maturing 
of  plans  which  usually  precede  any  diplomatic 
movement  were  impossible.  Immediate  an- 
nouncement of  intention  was  necessarv.  and 
every  move,  however  important,  must  be  made 
on  the  instant.  To  have  been  carried  away 
by  indignation,  and  to  have  uttered  a  few  hot, 

words,    would    have    been    to    em. 
and    perhaps   destroy   all   hope   oi    SUC< 
carrying    out    a    policy    upon    the    - 
which    hang,   to    a    great    extent,   our    future 
interests  and  pres: 

That  no  foreign  office  in  Europe  had  a  bet- 
rasp  of  the  situation  than  ours  was  plain. 
When  all  the  world  was  feeding  upon  manu- 
factured horrors  and  lashing  itself  into  fury 
over  a  crime  that  had  not  been  committed,  it 
was  the  American  Secretary  of  State  who 
succeeded  in  checking  the  cry  for  blood,  bv 
securing  a  message  from  our  Minister  in 
Peking,  announcing  that  he  and  his  colic 
were  alive.  The  Chinese  crisis  is  not  | 
as  this  article  is  written  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
great  diplomatic  battle  has  not  been  fought. 
What  the  United  States  desires  has  been 
made  plain  enough.  To  change  the  m 
the  world  is  commonlv  considered  to  be  a 
demonstration  o\  great  power,  but  it  will  be 
an  exhibition  of  greater  Strength  to  prevent 
it  from  being  changed. 
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NEW   CULTURE    FOR    NEW   CONDITIONS 

A  FUNDAMENTAL  CHANGE  IN  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  THINK- 
ING—OUR PRESENT  'IRA IX I Xi,  INADEQUATE  —  NEW  WINE 
IN  OLD  BOTTLES  — THE  PROPER  BASIS  FOR  A  CUL- 
TURE  THAT    SHALL    BE    ADEQUATE,    CATHOLIC,    NATIONAL 
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O  one  puts  new  wine  into  old  wine- 
skins, for  the  new  wine  will  burst 
the  old  skins,  and  both  skins  and 
wine  be  lost.  New  wine  must  be  put  into 
new  skins."  A  '  little  sooth  sermon'  on  this 
ancient  text  as  it  applies  to  modern  culture 
needs  the  preaching. 

We  have  listened  to  much  talk  recently 
about  the  progress  of  education  —  Exposition 
talk,  growing  out  of  a  general  consciousness 
that  a  turning  point  has  been  reached  in  the 
history  of  the  world's  thought.  But  if  we 
shut  our  ears  to  the  talk  and  look  at  the  facts, 
we  have  no  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
educational  achievement.  Such  a  survey  of 
the  practical  effect  of  our  advancement  is  by 
no  means  encouraging.  The  past  year  has 
brought  to  light  so  many  ugly  features  in  our 
social  conditions,  so  much  violence  which  is 
not  the  violence  of  ignorance,  and  so  much 
lawlessness  which  is  not  due  to  lack  of  intelli- 
gence, that  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether 
it  is  quite  seemly  for  us  to  pat  ourselves  on 
the  back  and  grandiloquently  enumerate  mani- 
fold achievements  in  the  face  of  these  ugly 
shadows  on  our  boasted  culture. 

Is  it  that  education,  after  all,  is  not  the 
great  panacea  for  social  ill  that  our  fathers 
thought  it  ?  Or  is  the  trouble  with  the  kind 
of  education  we  are  depending  upon  ? 

The  century  began  in  a  glow  of  enthusiasm 
for  personal  liberty  that  held  out  hopes  al- 
most millennial.  The  machinery  devised  by 
our  practical  forefathers  to  establish  and  per- 
petuate these  looked-for  blessings  to  them- 
selves and  their  children  was  a  widespread 
and  easily  accessible  system  of  education. 
The    idea    of    liberty    by  enlightenment  was 


the  very  corner  stone  of  the  government 
which  they  edified;  "equal  rights  to  all" 
being  in  their  minds  a  synonym  for  "  equal 
opportunities  of  enlightenment  for  all."  The 
system  of  education  they  founded  has  spread 
and  ramified  to  every  corner  of  the  land,  till 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  univer- 
sality of  the  opportunity  which  they  hoped 
for.  Yet  here  are  we,  after  a  century  of  such 
development,  confronted  by  conditions  which 
at  least  provoke  a  doubt  in  their  far-seeing 
wisdom.  We  cannot  but  admit  the  partial 
success  of  their  idea :  the  facts  are  too  elo- 
quent for  pessimism.  But  we  cannot  smother 
a  pang  of  alarm  for  the  future,  arising  from 
the  feeling  that  there  is  an  inadequacy  some- 
where. It  is  a  perplexing  problem  —  indeed 
a  dilemma.  Either  there  is  something  wrong 
with  their  theory  or  there  is  something  wroni; 
with  our  practice.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  good  ground  for  accepting  the  latter  horn 
of  the  dilemma,  good  ground  for  believing 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  kind 
of  education  we  are  furnishing,  good  ground 
for  maintaining  that  our  'culture'  is  getting 
out  of  touch  with  our  life. 

And  the  chief  reason  for  thinking  this  is 
that  the  conditions  of  our  mental  lite  have 
fundamentally  altered  in  the  last  quarter 
century,  while  the  material  of  our  culture 
has  remained  to  a  large  extent  what  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  In  short, 
that  we  are  trying  to  put  new  wine  into  old 
bottles. 

A    RADICAL    CHANGE    IN    INTELLECT!/ A 1      LIFE 

The  last  generation  has  seen  a  change  in 
its  intellectual  life  so  radical  and  so  far  reach- 
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ing  that  there  is  nothing  which  is  as  closely 
parallel  to  il  (and  we  may  say  it  in  all  rever- 
ence) as  was  the  change  in  the  conception  of 
the  religions  life  which  provoked  this  striking 
parable.  It  has  been  an  era  of  new  wine. 
As  in  the  one  case  so  in  the  other,  the  old 
things  have  passed  away.  A  habit  of  thi 
that  is  wholly  new  has  supervened,  though  the 
causes  that  produced  it  have  been  long  a-work. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  inventions  ha\ 
lowed  one  another  in  quick  succession  to  alter 
conditions  of  living  as  it  is  that  the  scientific 
principles  underlying  those  inventions  have 
been  of  such  a  character  as  to  alter  conditions 
of  thinking.  It  is  a  change  hard  to  realize. 
One  generation  blends  so  gradually  into  an- 
other in  speech  and  thought  and  manners,  that 
even  those  who  live  over  the  transition  fail  to 
recognize  it.  But  the  change  is  there  all  the 
same,  and  little  evidences  of  it  from  time  to 
time  come  home  to  the  thinking  life  of  any- 
one who  thinks  at  all.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
wide  difference  on  a  fundamental  question  of 
mI  duty  between  father  and  son  that 
only  patient  love  can  bridge  ;  sometimes  it 
is  a  startling  recognition  of  a  new  condition 
that  the  parent  must  face  in  providing  for 
the  education  of  his  child;  sometimes  it  is  a 
joyous  sense  of  a  new  freedom,  sometimes  it 
is  the  sad  overthrow  of  a  cherished  idol. 
And  latterly  evidences  of  it  have  begun  to 
appear  in  a  despair  of  the  future,  political, 
religious,  social,  a  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of 
derations  to  solve  the  problems  that 
will  he  thi  ust  upon  them. 

I-  trace  the  causes  of  this  new  develop- 
ment, to  analyze  the  new  habit  of  thought, 
and  to  bring  history  to  the  help  oi  science 
in  explaining  it,  nay,  even  to  catalog! 
various  aspects  of  it,  would  carry  us  too  far 
afield.  And,  moreover,  it  has  been  done 
already,  time  and   time  again,  until    one 

msequences  ol  the  fin-de-sikc le  hysteria 

thai   it   has  aroused. 

we  are  tl  put  this  new  wine  into 

our  old  bottles.     We  are  making  use  ol  prac- 
tically    the     same    svslem    of    culture    which 

■  I    for    the    needs    ol    tin-    Renais 
somewhat    improved,  it   is  true,  its  machinery 
ted    by   modern    method,  and    its  curric- 
ula extended    by  scientific  studies,  but 
tialh  the  same  culture  in  Spirit  ami  in  I  ontent. 
This    new    wine    has    come    to    us    largch 


through  science  ;  to  some  minds  it  looks  as  if 
the  new  wine  was  science  itself,  anil  to  these 
minds  the  whole  question  i  itself  into 

one  of  the  proper  methods  of  scientific  study. 
But  that  is  a  one-sided  view;  for  culture  and 
science  are  two  distinct  ends  in  education,  and 
neither  can  be  sacrificed  to  the  other. 

SCI1  ■  .  •    (  ri.yi 

The  pursuit  of   science    has    been  defined 
as  the  seeking  ol    knowledge   for  the  sake  of 
knowledge,  that  is,  the  quest  of  pure  know  1- 
irdless,  in  the   U'  .ce,  of  its 

relation  to  life.  According  to  this  notion 
truth  has  no  degrees  of  value  ;  every  truth 
gained  is  but  a  stepping-stone  to  more  truth 
to  follow,  and  all  truth  leads  to  the  one 
universal  sapience,  a  goal  which  the  scientist 
humbly,  cheerfully,  and  even  joyously  ; 
nizes  to  be  unattainable  this  side  of  eternity. 
The  generous  feelings  of  humanity  and  the 
deep  concern  in  the  betterment  of  human  life 
are  but  side  issues  of  the  q 

This  is  the  fundamental  conception  of  mod- 
ern science  in  the  st ri«.  the  word. 
We  ire  not  here  concerned  with  a  justification 
of  the  conception  ;  it  has  been  completely 
justified  by  science  itself.  In  its  pra  I 
application  to  educational  problems,  however, 
the  notion  becomes  variously  qualified  by 
philanthropic    and     humanitarian    considera- 

.  and  scientists,  when  they  talk 
education,  are  prone  to  mix  up  science  with 
culture  to  the  utter  confusion  oi  both,  talking 
ience  when  they  mean  culture,  and  of 
culture  when  they  mean  science.  But  if  this 
strict  conception  of  science  be  kept  in  mind, 
the  notion  of  culture  becomes  cle  tr  and  defi- 
nite. 

For  culture  is  not  the  pursuit  Of  knowledge 

for  the  sake  of   knowledge,  but   the   assimila- 

I   knowledge  to  the  n  the  normal 

man.      It   is   knowledge   for  the  ;    lite. 

id  is  practical,  not  ideal ;  not  uni 
sapience,  but   the   perfect   man.      Its  fun 
is  not  to  add  new  increments  to   man's 
of  knowledge,  hut  to  develop  man  by  means 
of  the  knowledge  he  already  has.     For  the 
individual  is  not  only  a  plexus  of   mental  and 
physical  forces  making  up  a  scientific  unit  in 
a  world  of  matter  and  motion,  but  he  is 
an  active  agent  with  volition  <<\    his  own  and 
a  continual  concern  for  his  own  development 
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—  a  development  involving  a  vast  number  of 
complicated  relationships  and  consequent  ob- 
ligations. His  interest,  therefore,  does  not 
stop  with  the  truth  of  science,  but  goes  on  to 
the  conduct  of  life.  Culture  is  the  discipline 
that  trains  him  into  a  right  understanding  of 
these  relationships  and  obligations. 

Science  and  culture  thus  form  two  funda- 
mental aspects  of  the  intellectual  life,  impos- 
ing two  consequent  obligations  upon  education. 
On  the  one  hand,  education  must  supply  the 
means  to  a  wholesome  and  thorough  disci- 
pline that  will  prepare  men  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  life ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  furnish  adequate  preparation  and  train- 
ing for  the  clear  understanding  and  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  science.  Education  has 
thus  a  humanistic  aspect  and  a  scientific  as- 
pect, and  if  it  is  to  attain  its  best  results,  these 
two  must  be  harmoniously  blended,  at  least 
in  the  elementary  stages. 

The  humanistic  elements  of  culture  have 
always  been  sought  in  literature.  The  indi- 
vidual's experience  of  life  suffers  the  limita- 
tions of  time  and  space :  he  cannot  travel 
everywhere,  nor  can  he  live  at  all  times. 
When  he  comes  to  bring  his  knowledge  in 
relation  to  life,  this  limitation  seriously  con- 
ditions him.  The  only  means  of  escape  is 
through  literature :  by  this  means  he  can 
widen  his  experience  so  that  it  will  embrace 
every  significant  phase  of  the  life  of  human- 
ity. For  the  essential  cause  of  literature  is 
human  interest,  and  its  essential  character- 
istic is  the  reproduction  of  significant  aspects 
of  human  relations.  Through  it  we  penetrate 
not  only  all  the  nooks  and  corners  of  to-day's 
life,  but  reach  a  more  or  less  adequate  notion 
of  the  life  of  yesterday  as  well.  This  latter 
service  is  better  performed  by  literature  than 
by  history,  because  history  is  a  more  or  less 
arbitrary  and  scientific  selection  made  to  sat- 
isfy particular  interests,  while  literature  is 
a  natural  selection  of  significant  aspects  of 
human  life  made  to  satisfy  a  general  human 
interest.  Literature,  therefore,  must  continue 
to  be  our  chief  means  of  furnishing  the  hu- 
manistic elements  of  education.  And  the 
problem  of  building  an  adequate  system  of 
culture  largely  depends  upon  an  adequate 
study  of  literature. 

Now  at  the  time  of    the  Renaissance  the 
only  literature  which  was  recognized  as  pos- 


sessing these  elements  of  interest  was  that 
developed  by  the  Greeks  and  extended  by 
the  Romans.  Vernacular  literatures  had  not 
reached  a  point  of  development  where  they 
could  compare  in  richness  and  fulness  with 
classic  literature.  "Culture"  spelled  Homer, 
Aristotle,  Plato,  Cicero,  Vergil,  Horace.  And 
the  wine  of  the  Renaissance  naturally  and 
fittingly  went  into  these  bottles. 

But  the  question  is,  Will  these  bottles  hold 
our  new  wine  of  to-day  ?  Are  they  strong 
enough  and  large  enough  to  contain  it  ? 

THE  INVALIDITY  OF  PRESENT  CUL'I 

The  two  chief  aspects  of  our  inquiry,  then, 
shape  themselves  into  two  questions,  one  as 
to  the  validity  and  the  other  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  present  culture.  Let  us  exam- 
ine for  a  moment  the  validity. 

The  young  student  begins  his  culture-train- 
ing :  he  is  put  to  work  on  a  military  campaign 
of  a  Roman  general  of  the  first  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  Soon  he  begins  on  another 
military  campaign  of  a  Greek  general  of  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ.  He  passes  on 
to  a  study  of  part  of  a  Roman  epic  version 
of  the  Troy-story,  military  interests  being 
here  joined  with  social ;  this  is  often  supple- 
mented by  a  poetical  description  of  Roman 
farming  in  the  first  century  a.d.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  introduced  to  a  small  part 
of  aversion  of  the  Troy-story  in  Greek  of  the 
eighth  century  B.C.,  a  version  remarkable  for 
a  large  number  of  human  interests  when  the 
language  in  which  it  is  written  is  once  thor- 
oughly mastered ;  but  this  end  is  rarely 
reached  before  the  student  must  abandon 
the  literature.  The  old  notion  was  that  all 
this  was  preparatory  and  necessary  to  a 
familiarity  with  the  classic  tongues,  merely 
propaedeutic  to  what  followed — five  years 
of  preliminary  training  for  a  subsequent  en- 
joyment of  the  blessings  of  culture  to  follow. 

When  objection  was  made  to  this  enormous 
outlay  of  energy,  the  objector  was  met  with 
the  statement  that  the  student  was  also  train- 
ing his  mind  to  correct  forms  of  thinking 
by  means  of  the  study  of  an  ideally  per- 
fect language.  Modern  scienc'  ntirely 
overthrown  this  notion  of  the  ideal  perfi 
of  Latin  and  Greek  as  means  ol  expn  - 
and  modern  life  is  beginning  to  demand  more 
economy  in   the   expenditure    o\    educational 
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time  than  is  illustrated  by  a  five  years'  propae- 
deutic for  the  master}-  of  a  dead  langua 

Now  all  the  while  this  educational  pro 
is  going  on  the  student  is  getting  a  slight 
smattering  of  his  own  classic  literature :  a 
couple  of  books  of  "  Paradisi  1  ■■'.'  aplayoi 
Shakspere's,  a  poem  of  Dryden's,  a  s] 
of  Burke's,  and  a  story  of  James  Fenimore 
er's.  His  language  is  being  taught  him 
ver)  much  as  it  was  before  science  knew 
anything  about  its  history  and  development; 
he  knows  so  little  about  it  that  he  cannot 
read  Shakspere  as  Shakspere  was  written 
—  thinks  Elizabethan  English  is  a  "funny" 
way  of  writing  New  English  (I  quote  from  a 
typical  Sophomore);  imagines  Chaucer  to 
be  a  curious  conglomerate  of  modern  En 
and  Middle  English,  and  is  as  ignorant  of 
Chaucer's  real  speech  as  a  babe  unborn  —  or, 
to  put  it  even  more  strongly  in  Mark  Twain's 
phraseology,  "as  unborn  twins." 

The  Renaissance  theory  held  that 'classic 
literature  was  so  infinitely  superior  to  ver- 
nacular literature  that  the  latter  could  be 
We  no  longer  accept  the  theory, 
but  we  still  hold  to  the  practice — putting 
our  new  wine  in  the  old  bottles.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  show  signs  of  bursting  ? 
In  the  second  stage  of  education  matters 
are  a  little  better.  For  here  the  student 
begins  to  think  for  himself.  What  he  does 
in  most  cases  is  to  avoid  cultural  elements 
ther  and  trust  to  his  lat(  l  experience 
of  life  to  furnish  them.  He  stores  his  mind 
with  science,  economics,  ethics,  psychology, 
supplementing  these  with  history  rather  than 
by  literature.  The  momentum  of  his  pre- 
paratory training    for   college,   if   he   has   re- 

1  it  through  the  orthodox  channels, 
e. niies  him  along   lor  one  oi  two  years  into 
classical    study.       Mis    yearning    tor   culture 
makes  him  listen  patiently  to  dilettante  talk 

about    his   own    literature.      Hut     these   things 
to  he  vital  in  his  training,  and  by  the 
time  he  has  reached  the  Junior   year  they  are 
but  ornaments  in  his  course  ot  study. 

reason  for  this  lack  ot  balan 
our  education    is  that   our  culture    is    at 
purposes   with   OUT   science.       In   it    we   try  to 
bring  our  knowledge  into  relation  to  a  lite  we 
do  not  live       We  try  to  fit  together  m 
thinking  and  media  val  philosophy.    We  take 
truth    ol    science    that   recasts  the   whole   uni- 


verse in  complemental  series  and  seqii' 
and  try  to  torce  it  under  the  formal  rubrics 

diaeval  thinking.     And  then  v. 
surprise  that  education  drifts  toward  science 
to  the  neglect  of  culture. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  an  educational 
system  containing  this  sort  of  culture  cheek 
by  jowl  with  modern  science,  the  trend  of  the 
effort  should  be  in  the  direction  of  science 
in  proportion  as  authoritative  prescriptions 
are  removed  ?  The  one  is  frank,  direct, 
definitely  organized,  and  clearly  presented ; 
the  other  is  shifty,  clumsy,  incoherent,  ami 
hazily  presented.  The  one  is  concrete  and 
tangible  ;     the    other    \  :id     indefinite. 

The   one   is   a    gospel    of    tact ;    the    other   a 
dogma  ol  opinion.    The  truth  of  the 
not   be   interpreted   into   terms   ot    the 
The  new  wine  cannot  go  into  the  old  bottles, 
for  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  contain  it. 
It  we  persist  in  the   foolish  endeavor  we  are 
making,   the    old    wine-skins    will    burst 
both  wine  and  skins  be  lost. 

PJESS   OF   0  '     EOT 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  capac- 
ity of  these  old  bo; 

One  effect  of  our  new  wine  has  been  to 
quicken  our  sense  of  humanity.  Demo 
as  a  social  and  political  condition  has  long 
been  recognized.  Hut  have  we  realized  the 
full  consequences  of  intellectual  democracy  ? 
Have  we  frankly  faced  the  conditions  of 
modern  thought-life  and  adapted  our  culture 
to  it?  So  long  a.s  we  continue  to  use  the 
culture  of  the  Renaissance  we  must  answer 
no,  tor  it  is  essentially  aristocratic,  not  demo- 
cratic. It  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
subtle  means  i)\  perpetuating  intellectual  ex- 
clusiveness.  Its  inherent  spirit,  disguise  it 
how  we  may,  is  still  odi  profanum  valgus. 
Even  were  its  spirit  different,  it  would  stiM 
remain  exclusive,  for  it  requires  special  train- 
ing to  begin  to  acquire  it,  and  special  training 
requires  leisure.     How  is  a  member  ol 

haul    pushed     tor    mei  i    find 

time  for  five  years  ot    preliminary  training 

identic  to  a  subsequent  culture? 
culture    should    otter    its    essential    bles 
without  any  condition   ot    previous  training 

save  those  ol  manhood  and  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. Ami  we  cannot  make  use  ot  a  lit- 
erary   vehicle  t  tor    it    no    matter    how    noble 
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and  generous  it  may  be,  if  it  does  not  imme- 
diately open  its  doors  to  the  seeker  after  truth 
of  life.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  present, 
let  alone  those  of  the  future,  our  culture  must 
be  more  catholic  — catholic  in  spirit,  catholic 
in  extent,  catholic  in  accessibility.  In  other 
words,  it  must  be  national. 

If  our  culture  is  to  harmonize  with  our 
science,  its  literary  elements  must  be  such  as 
are  closely  allied  to  our  actual  experience,  our 
national  life  and  national  habits  of  thought. 
And  if  literature  is  to  be  used  as  machinery 
of  culture,  we  must  found  our  culture  upon 
the  study  of  our  own  literature. 

NECESSITY    OF    A    NATIONAL    CULTURE 

But  besides  these,  which  may  be  called 
reasons  of  expediency,  there  is  another  and 
a  deeper  reason  why  culture  should  be  na- 
tional. For  a  national  speech  is  more  than 
a  means  of  general  communication,  it  is  a 
way  of  looking  at  life.  The  very  nature  of 
the  process  through  which  language  becomes 
national  makes  it  such.  The  meanings  of 
words,  the  significance  of  their  combinations, 
the  force  of  their  stresses,  the  character  of 
their  sounds,  are  all  determined  by  past  asso- 
ciations. Speech  is  thus  not  only  a  vehicle 
of  expression,  but  it  is  also  the  embodiment 
of  a  national  experience.  It  is  a  thing  of 
the  present,  but  a  transitory  phase  of  de- 
velopment always  conditioned  by  its  past. 
There  is  thus  a  heredity  in  speech  that  we 
can  no  more  shake  ourselves  free  of  than  we 
can  of  our  physical  heredity.  Its  character- 
istics are  subtle  and  commonly  escape  obser- 
vation, but  their  limitations  are  not,  therefore, 
the  less  effective  in  conditioning  our  thought. 
We  may  buy  and  sell  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
we  may  transact  affairs  of  government  in  a 
speech  that  is  not  native  to  our  habits  of 
thought,  but  we  think  in  inherited  idiom  even 
after  we  learn  to  translate  our  thought  into 
foreign  words.  Our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  fairness,  justice,  expediency,  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  those  we  are  born  to.  A  nation's 
institutions  may  have  this  or  that  external 
form,  but  their  spirit  must  always  be  condi- 
tioned by  the  habit  of  thought  embodied  in 
the  national  speech. 

But  though  a  national  speech  thus  puts 
upon  thought  certain  limitations,  it  also  gives 
it   certain   freedoms.      For  as   national   char- 


acter shapes  itself  through  predilection 
certain  aspects  of  thought,  the  associations 
ol  national  speech  grow  rich  along  the  cor- 
responding lines  of  experience,  and  it  thus 
becomes  a  better  vehicle  for  some  ideas  than 
for  others.  Each  national  language  through 
the  course  of  its  development  is  in  this  way 
preparing  for  itself  peculiar  fitnesses  of  ex- 
pression not  possessed  by  others.  French. 
for  instance,  is  a  better  vehicle  for  a  quick 
imagination  than  English,  German  is  a  better 
vehicle  for  a  deep  imagination  than  French, 
English  a  better  vehicle  for  a  just  imagina- 
tion than  either.  Now  since  these  peculiar- 
ities correspond  to  peculiarities  of  national 
character,  and  since  culture  is  knowledge  in 
relation  to  the  conduct  of  life,  an  adequate 
culture,  if  it  is  to  affect  the  life  of  the  individ- 
ual, must  be  couched  in  the  form  of  thought 
peculiar  to  a  national  speech,  and  must  begin 
its  work  within  the  limitations  prescribed  by 
a  national  speech.  It  may,  indeed  must, 
afterward  pass  the  limitations  and  attain  to  a 
fuller  understanding  of  truth,  but  its  begin- 
ning must  be  with  what  is  known  and  under- 
stood, even  though  partially  known  and 
imperfectly  understood.  There  is  no  other 
way.  Even  were  it  possible  to  impart  cul- 
ture through  a  perfect  medium,  some  great 
Volapiik  of  the  soul,  which  was  free  from  the 
limitations  we  have  been  speaking  of,  culture 
would  first  have  to  be  gained  through  the 
medium  of  a  native  speech  because  experi- 
ence is  cast  in  native  idiom.  And  without 
such  a  perfect  medium,  to  seek  culture  in  a 
foreign  speech  before  mastering  the  native 
one,  is  only  to  exchange  natural  for  artificial 
limitations,  which,  as  it  cannot  understand 
their  nature,  only  confuse  and  embarrass  the 
mind's  thinking  processes. 

Granting  that  Greek,  for  instance,  is  the 
best  language  that  the  world  has  yet  known 
in  its  power  to  express  aesthetic  form,  that 
very  excellence  is  a  hindrance  to  the  English 
mind  if  it  has  not  first  gained  the  funda- 
mentals of  its  culture  through  the  medium 
of  English  thought.  For  the  English  mind 
gets  thereby  an  idea  oi  the  conduct  oi  lite 
which  it  based  on  the  assumption  that  beauti 
ful  form  is  the  first  principle  of  lite,  an  idea 
that  will  belittle  and  dwarf  all  its  subsequent 
thinking.  After  the  student  is  more  or  less 
established    in    his    culture    as    it    affects    his 
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experience,  he  will  recognize  the  Greek  lim- 
itations and  be  able  to  make  the  proper  allow- 
ances for  Greek  notions  as  to  conduct  of  life. 
Then  he  will  be  strengthened  and  ennobled 
by  the  perception  of  their  true  experience, 
and  can  add  the  richness  of  Greek  thought 
to  his  own. 

A    HISTORICAL    BASIS    ESSENTIAL 

Again,  if  our  culture  is  to  harmonize  with 
our  science,  its  method  must  be  historical  and 
not  formal.  As  long  as  learning  remains  in  a 
state  in  which  the  various  parts  of  it  are  more 
or  less  unknown,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the 
parts  in  such  a  way  that  the  arrangement 
will  accord  with  aesthetic  notions  of  form  and 
proportion.  The  mind,  unhampered  by  the 
actual,  can  thus  make  a  very  pretty  universe 
to  suit  itself ;  in  fact,  such  a  universe  was 
just  the  one  which  served  as  the  pattern  of 
mediaeval  thinking,  and  we  have  yet  to  dis- 
cover  how  firmly  fixed  this  universe  is  in  our 
ideas  of  culture.  When  science  comes  in, 
the  arbitrary  metaphysical  arrangement  is 
broken  down,  and  the  order  established  be- 
comes definite  and  fixed.  Points  which  ap- 
peared isolated  before  and  were  capable  of 
brought  into  a'sthetic  arrangement  to 
please  the  thinking  mind,  now  show  them- 
selves to  be  connected  in  sequences,  and  a 
formal  arrangement  of  them  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible.  This  historical  or  sequential  arrange- 
ment of  truth,  if  I  may  lie  allowed  to  use  the 
awkward  expression,  has  come  to  be  our 
modern  one.  The  method  of  culture,  there- 
annot  be  formal  and  classical  as  it  used 
to  he.  hut  must  he  historical.  That  is,  cul- 
ture   must    take   account    of   knowledge   in   its 

m  to  life  by  arranging  it  along  lini 
development    and    interrelation,   and   not   by 
fixing    it    in    i  This    has    nol 

1  because  it  has  not  been  done 
is  one  ol  the  reasons  why  science  and  culture 
put  into  two  hostile  camps.  The 
work  of  making  this  truth  clear  and  pra 
is  a  task  lor  the  coming  century,  and  this 
i  for  saying   that   the  entire 

fabric  of  our  present  system  of  culture  must 
be  reorganized  and  adapted  to  present  needs. 

The  task  is  especially  hard  because  we  use  as 

our  chief  means  ol  culture,  a  literature  which 

:ii/e  the  historical   method,  and 

e  we  Strive  to  wrest   our  own   literature 


into  conformity  with  a-sthetic  notions  derived 
from  this  foreign  source.  We  still  interpret 
it  on  a  formal  basis,  and  study  it  b\ 
method.  But  the  very  process  by  which 
a  literature  becomes  classic  and  formal  is 
through  the  arresting  of  its  natural  and  his- 
toric development.  Its  natural  development 
and  expression  once  interfered  with,  its 
ards  perforce  become  formal,  and  further  nat- 
ural development  is  not  possible.  A  period 
of  florescence  is  assumed  as  the  highest  point 
of  excellence  to  which  literature  can  go,  and 
the  standards  for  all  literature  are  taken  from 
it;  the  literature  of  the  past  which  has 
eral  and  abiding  human  interest  is  wrested  into 
conformity  with  these  notions,  and  a  body  of 
aesthetic  criticism  is  established  whose  prin- 
ciples the  literature  ot  the  future  must  follow. 

oik    own    LITERATURE    A    BASIS    OF    CULTURE 

But    in    the    case    of    a    living     literature, 
thought    through    the    medium    of     a    living 
speech,  natural  development  cannot  be  inter- 
fered with  in  this  way.      It  may  be  ten 
rily  (and  temporarily  may  mean  for  a  century 
or  so)  wrested  from  its  natural   course,  but  it 
will  inevitably  return   to   its   natural   develop- 
ment, and  that  development  will  never  square 
with    a    body   of    'aesthetic'   criticism.      The 
method   by   which   such   a   literature   must   be 
studied,  if  it  is  to  be  understood  at  all,  is  the 
historical  method  ;   to  study  it  by  th< 
method  is   like  studying  biology  by  l     ' 
—  a  wasting  of  time  ;   indeed,  more  than  that, 
a   narrowing   of   sympathy  and  a  numhi 
the  understanding.      The    chief  difficu 

ulture  so  that  it  shall  be  valid 
and   catholic   lies  just    in    this    reluctar. 
give    up    formal    and    a-sthetic    notions  in    our 
pursuit    of   truth,   and   accept   a    historii 
sequential  classification  of  it. 

The  basis  i^\  our  culture  is  still  aesthetic.   The 
ancient  idea  of    '  beautiful  '  conduct   inq 
chiefly   through  the    medium    ot    'beautiful' 
letters   and   'beautiful'   arts,   a   cult 
/(///'(Vand  beaux  a  .1    its    ideal.       It  is 

still  founded  on  the  notion  that  the  priman 
need  ^\  man  is  a  need  for  beauty  ami  not  a 
need  lor  knowledge,  th.it  satisfying  this  need 
is  furnishing  the  guide  to  the  proper  conduct 
of  life.  And  the  result  of  this  inclusion  of 
modern  scientific  elements  in  a  culture  founded 
on  the  principle  that  the  education  oi  the  a  s 
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thetic  sentiment  is  the  sole  end  of  culture,  has 
been  to  give  us  a  system  of  education  that  is 
not  homogeneous. 

Now  the  lack  of  uniformity  and  homogene- 
ity in  our  education  is  due  almost  wholly  to 
the  lack  of  some  connecting  link  to  bind 
together  the  scientific  and  the  humanistic  ele- 
ments of  culture.  We  have  such  a  link  in  the 
scientific  and  historical  study  of  English,  a 
discipline  at  once  capable  of  scientific  and 
humanistic  use.  It  is  a  subject  whose  phe- 
nomena we  all  of  us  become  familiar  with  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  our  education  ;  indeed,  it 
is  the  very  first  scientific  material  we  get  hold 
of.  The  laws  which  bring  this  material  into 
order  and  arrangement  are  clearly  connected 
with  fundamental  natural  processes,  —  pro- 
cesses of  biology,  —  and  are  only  clearly  intel- 
ligible in  the  light  of  a  historical  method  of 
study.  There  is  no  mental  discipline  that  is 
so  practical  or  so  significant  for  the  conduct 
of  life,  with  a  significance  which  begins  when 
the  child  begins  to  think  and  continues  as 
long  as  he  continues  to  be  an  English  think- 
ing being.  Above  all,  it  prepares  the  way 
for  a  full  understanding  of  English  literature, 
a  means  of  humanistic  development  that  for 
us  is  the  only  one  offering  elements  of  culture 
characterized  at  once  by  catholicity  of  spirit, 
catholicity  of  extent,  and  catholicity  of  acces- 
sibility. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  we  have  thus 
far  failed  to  understand  the  fitness  of  English 
for  scientific  and  for  humanistic  discipline. 
In  the  first  place,  scientific  scholarship  in  the 
language  has  come  to  us  from  Germany.  The 
Germans  have  naturally,  and  rightly,  too, 
developed  the  subject  in  the  light  of  univer- 
sity aims  and  university  ideals.  Their  enthu- 
siasm for  it  has  been  and  still  is  a  purely 
scientific  one.     In  taking  over  their  scholar- 


ship we  have  also  taken  over  their  method 
and  have  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  Germans.  A  subject,  therefore,  which 
is  of  the  first  importance  for  us  as  a  discipline 
of  culture  and  should  for  us  properly  be  an 
elementary  discipline,  has  been  handed  over  to 
the  special  student  for  university  and  research 
work. 

The  second  reason  is  our  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  means  for  humanistic  discipline  in 
our  literature,  a  failure  due  largely  to  our 
notion  that  humanistic  discipline  must  be 
founded  on  aesthetic  principles.  We  are 
taught  that  the  most  perfect  expression  of 
aesthetic  ideals  is  to  be  found  in  Greek  ;  we 
find  that  our  literature  does  not  conform 
easily  to  Greek  notions  of  criticism,  and  we 
come,  therefore,  to  hold  it  to  be  inferior  to 
Greek  literature.  The  scientific  study  of  the 
subject  has  not  been  widespread  enough  to 
set  us  straight  on  this  matter  of  critical 
estimate ;  indeed,  many  of  us  do  not  want  to 
be  set  straight,  preferring  opinion  to  knowl- 
edge. We  fail,  therefore,  to  get  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  historical  development  of  a  living 
literature  that,  were  we  only  able  to  read  it 
aright,  we  might  justly  claim  with  patriotic 
pride  to  be  the  fullest  and  richest  of  all  litera- 
tures. 

The  practical  solution  of  this  problem  of 
how  to  get  an  adequate  vehicle  for  culture 
depends,  therefore,  to  a  large  extent,  indeed 
one  might  almost  say  wholly  depends,  upon 
the  removal  of  this  formal  prejudice  against 
English  study  and  upon  the  spread  of  accu- 
rate and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  and  literature  through  the  element- 
ary stages  of  education  —  a  solution  that  has 
a  vast  significance  for  the  happiness  and  in- 
tellectual well-being  of  the  future. 


THE   SPREAD   OF    (iOLF 
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FOREIGN     COUNTRIES,     EVEN     AFRICA     AND     ASIA 


IT  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1895  that 
the  ancient  Scotch  game  of  golf  became 
any  special  part  of  American  outdoor  life. 
How  it  started  is  an  old  story,  but  what  it 
has  done  and  how  it  has  affected  men  of 
standing  in  the  community,  overworked,  joy- 
toilers  in  business  and  the  professions 
who  were  thought  to  be  beyond  the  influence 
of  anything  so  frivolous  as  an  outdoor  game, 
will  make  an  interesting  study  for  some 
thoughtful   investigator  of  the   future. 

lit  forty  clubs  are  within  thirty  miles  of 
New  York  City  1  [all ;  Chicago  has  twenty-five 
or  thirty  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  Boston 
boasts  as  many  more  ;  most  other  American 
cities  can  tell  the  same  tale  in  proportion  to 
population,  and  a  competent  authority  esti- 
mates the  present  number  of  golfers  in  the 
United  Stales  at  200,000.  A  new  golf  club 
which  catches  popular  fan*  \  sells  at  the  rate 
of  2000  a  week  (it  takes  300,000  a  year  of 
all  kinds  to  supply  the  demand):  one  of  the 
favorite  balls  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  5000 
a  week,  and  nearly  3,000,000  were  sold  in 
Ameii<  a  alone  during  the  past  year. 

But  the  interesting  pari  ol  the  golf  mania 
is  the  human  side  oi  the  game.  Leaving  out 
the  comparatively  small  number  oi  experts, 
—  match  players,  young  college  men,  and 
ifted  ones  in  general,  —  successful  busi- 
and  active  professional  men  make  up 
the  rank  and  file  ol  players,  and  the 
about  it  with  au  enthusiasm  which  leads  their 
families  and  associates  to  doubt  their  sanity 
until  they  themselves  catch  the  fever,  or  a< 
cept  it  as  a  well-defined  and  hopeless  mania. 

1  ii      Ian  ope,     in     At  1  u  .1.    m     Asi  I,  and 

where  in  the  world  where  goll   is  played,  a 
1  clubs  is  a  sine  introduction  to  the  besl 
people      particularl)  men,  ol  course      in  an 
Anglo-Saxon   community.       It    is   a   si 
good    fellowship    which    no    other    sporl 

I  it  has  never  keen  spoiled  by  the 


sort  of  professionalism  which  has  killed  1 
worthy  gai 

In   England  and  Scotland  one  is   struck   bv 
the  fact  that  men  well  on  in  middle  life 
so  fine  a  game.       I  . an  ol    sixty  drive 

his  two  hundred  yards  with  the  swing 
youngster  and   count   his   holes  by  the   fours 
and  lives  is  inspiri:  me  of  US 

men  who  had  thought  ourselves  getting 

inly,  the  average  game  of  the   English 
itch  player  is  from  liv 
better    than    that    of     the    same    class     here. 
Ik-  seems    to   have  studied    the   game   more 
and  he  plays  it  for  its  full  points,  a 

:  score  or  match.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  find  at  no  place  abroad  the  almost  blind 
and  fervent  enthusiasm  which  distinguishes 
the   American    pla 

i  in  France  and  Germany, 
but  not  much.  The  Latin  races,  mure  is  the 
pity,  will  never  play  games  of  this  sort  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon. 

In  South  Africa  golf  has  been  cut  short 
by  the  war.  When  the  troops  entered 
Bloemfontein,  a  friend  who  was  with  them 
took  away  as  his  loot  the  hatch  ol  1 
Ol  a  new  golf  club  just  begun,  sent  out  bv 
President  Steyn,  hut  destined  to  he  organized 
under  other  auspi 

In  Australia  the  game  has  led  a  happy 
ami  respected  life  tor  years,  with  the  result 
that  there  are  many  good  courses  and  skilled 
players.  At  Melbourne  ami  Sidney  real  golt 
can  he  played  ami  is  played  all  the 
round.  At  Brisbane  there  is  a  beautiful 
course,  a  joy  to  the  true  golfer,  who  h  . 
e\  e  on  more  than   the  hall. 

Golf  ha--  been  played  in  New  Zealand  for 
twenty  years  by  all   the  various   Macs  who 

Scotland  and  carried  their  clubs  with 
them.  In  none  of  these  far-away  emrx- 
ilo  they  make  playing  clubs,  hut  send  home 
to  the  old  country  for  what  they  need.      The 
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golfer  who  goes  to  Japan,  however,  finds  him- 
self out  of  his  element,  as  there  is  not  room 
in  the  group  of  Islands  for  holes,  every  ineh 
being  occupied  by  gardens,  houses,  and  farms. 
New  Zealand  has  the  windiest  course  known 
to  man,  at  Wellington.  The  wind  is  literally 
always  blowing  wildly  the  year  round,  and, 
owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  links,  one 
has  to  play  continually  in  the  teeth  of  the 
gale.  The  stranger  has  no  chance  here  to 
beat  the  local  adepts,  for  the  player  who 
would  succeed  must  learn  involuntarily  to 
catch  his  hat  as  he  rounds  every  corner,  or 
spend  more  time  finding  his  head-gear  than 
the  duffer  spends  in  hunting  for  his  ball. 

The  English  in  the  Far  East  have  played 
under  difficulties.  At  Singapore,  for  example, 
the  links  are  laid  out  on  the  ground  of  the 
public  charitable  institutions.  One  hazard 
is  the  wall  of  the  jail,  another  the  wall  of 
the  insane  asylum  grounds,  a  third  a  Chinese 
burial  ground,  and  the  home  green  is  the 
lawn  of  an  orphan  asylum.  The  course  at 
Calcutta  is  flat  and  poor.  In  Bombay,  too, 
the  links  are  crude,  the  dirt  greens  are  hot 
and  dusty,  and  the  fair  green  is  of  coarse, 
tufty    grass.      In    Ceylon    there    is    a    better 


course ;    at   Colombo    and    in    Burmah,    flat, 
uncomfortable    links  are  not   invitii 
to    the    bold    enthusiast.       Nevertheless,    the 
game   goes   on    there. 

At  Hong  Kong  there  is  the  Hong  Kong 
Royal  Golf  Club.  Their  course  is  in  the 
Happy  Valley,  but  it  is  flat,  and  none  too 
good  golf  is  played  upon  the  public  race- 
course, with  its  many  water  jumps ;  more- 
over, as  cricket  is  played  on  these  very 
grounds  at  the  same  time,  the  sport  is  diffi- 
cult on  a  holiday.  One  carries  the  balls  in 
ice  bags  if  one  wishes  to  keep  them  in  shape. 
A  ball  exposed  to  Hong  Kong  heat  will  look 
more  like  an  egg  after  being  hit  squarely  and 
hard,  than  a  self-respecting  sphere. 

One  joy  there  is  about  playing  in  China  — 
there  are  ten  applications  for  each  caddie's 
job,  and  as  a  result  the  Chinamen  become 
wonderfully  expert  in  the  competition  which 
follows.  You  hire  your  caddie  for  the  day 
and  pay  him,  by  the  rule  of  the  club,  1 5  cents 
for  the  day's  play,  Mexican  money,  equal  to 
about  "j\  cents  here.  He  is  a  caddie  you'll 
sigh  for  in  America.  These  caddies  are  tak- 
ing up  the  game,  and  the  best  player  in  Singa- 
pore is  a  Chinaman. 
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"Mr.   Bryan  opens  his  Campaign." 
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"Willie  and  his   Pa." 


"First  Parade  of  the  Campaign." 


(Frederick  Opper  in  The  New  York  Evening  Journal.) 
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"A  Continuous  Performance." 


"  Keeping  Cool." 
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OUR   GROWTH    AS   A   WORLD    POWER 

ECONOMIC     REASONS     FOR     POLITICAL     EXPANSION  — THE     IN'  I'l 
BY    LEAPS    OF    OUR     FOREIGN    TRADE  — GAINS    ON    GREA1     BRITAIN 
AND     OVER     GERMANY     AND     FRANCE  — A     SCIENCE     ' '1      COMME1 

BY 

FREDERIC    EMORY 

CHIEF   OF  THE    BUREAU   OF    FOREIGN   COMMERCE,    DEPARTMENT    OF   STATE 


IN  the  controversy  which  has  been  going 
on  since  the  results  of  the  war  with 
Spain  began  to  crystallize  into  political 
issues,  the  fact  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  or 
intentionally  obscured  that  the  present  attitude 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  the  result  of  economic  changes  which 
were  beyond  the  control  of  any  party  or  any 
clique  of  politicians. 

For  several  generations  Americans  have 
been  conscious  of  a  potentiality  which  has 
found  crude  expression  in  "spread  eagleism," 
and  without  always  knowing  exactly  why, 
the  great  mass  of  us  have  felt  ourselves  to 
be  a  favored  people.  For  a  long  time  we 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  liberty  which  was  unique. 
It  attracted  people  who  suffered  more  or  less 
from  restrictive  or  even  despotic  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  United  States  was  looked  upon  the  world 
over  as  an  asylum  not  only  for  the  oppressed 
but  for  the  discontented,  the  less  fortunate,  the 
adventurous,  and  the  struggling  poor  of  every 
clime.  We  held  out  the  hand  of  welcome  to 
all,  and  were  proud  that  our  boundless  prai- 
ries and  magnificent  natural  resources  enabled 
us  to  extend  ungrudging  hospitality  to  any  one 
who  sought  our  shores.  Secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  were  invincible  to  invasion  on 
any  large  scale  and  having  no  incentive  to  the 
acquisition  of  territory  beyond  our  own  ex- 
tended limits,  we  were  more  or  less  indifferent 
to  the  susceptibilities  or  opinions  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  gave  ourselves  but  little  con- 
cern about  the  rivalries  of  the  great  military 
or  naval  powers. 

The  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
was  a  titanic  struggle  which  still  further  em- 
phasized our  national  sense  of  superiority, 
and  our  growing  confidence  in  the  ability  to 


take  care  of  ourselves.  There  was  thus  gradu 
ally  generated  an  intense  Americanism  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large,  took  the 
guise  of  an  exaggerated  vanity ;  but  it  was 
really  an  instinctive  pride  of  power  which  had 
its  root  in  an  exceptional  growth  in  material 
things.  During  the  past  ten  years,  the  United 
States,  without  knowing  it,  has  been  swiftly 
approaching  the  point  where  isolation  would 
no  longer  be  possible  and  it  would  find  itself 
drawn  irresistibly  into  the  current  of  the 
world's  affairs.  We  are  now  compelled  to 
assume,  whether  we  would  or  not,  the  largest 
share,  perhaps,  of  the  world's  work. 

By  the  world's  work  I  do  not  mean  its  indus- 
trial and  commercial  activity  only,  although 
our  material  development  is  the  most  salient 
and  important  fact,  and  the  one  which  has 
given  us  the  greatest  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
other  nations.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  "  First 
Principles,"  has  pointed  out  in  the  most  strik- 
ing way  the  interplay  of  material  and  moral 
forces.  It  will  be  found,  I  think,  upon  careful 
examination,  that  the  material  development  oi 
the  United  States  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
a  wonderful  intellectual  and  social  develop- 
ment, and  that  our  progress  in  industry  and 
commerce  has  been  the  propelling  force  of 
profound  social  and  political  changes. 

THE     FIRST     PLACE     AMONG     THE     NATK 

Whatever  moralists  and  statesmen  may 
think  of  recent  political  phenomena,  the  fact 
seems  clear  to  me  that  they  are  but  the  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  outcome  of  our  national 
growth.  The  United  States  of  to-day  is  nol 
the  United  States  of  yesterday  ;  and  we  had 
as  well  recognize  the  fact  that  instead  of  be- 
ing a  more  or  less  interested  spectator  of  hu- 
man activity  beyond  our  borders,  we  are  now 
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among  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  actors 
in  the  world's  drama.  Whatever  the  future 
may  evolve  in  the  creation  of  powerful  na- 
tionalities, it  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  facts 
which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  present  to  convince 
one  that  our  decision  in  any  question  affect- 
ing humanity  at  large  is,  for  the  present, 
likely  to  be  more  momentous,  either  affirma- 
tively or  negatively,  than  the  decision  of  any 
other  member  of  the  family  of  civilized  powers. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  set  a  limit  to  the 
range  of  questions  of  world-wide  significance 
which  might  be  profoundly  affected  by  our 
action,  and  this  not  merely  in  the  political 
relations  of  different  nationalities.  It  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  the  destinies  of 
nations  within  the  past  century  have  been 
largely    controlled    by    the    example    of    the 

ed  States.  The  French  Revolution,  for 
example,  although  it  had  its  origin  in  intol- 
erable social  conditions,  undoubtedly  obtained 
momentum  and  definiteness  from  the  success 
of  our  struggle  for  independence  and  the 
subsequent  determination  to  do  away  with 
privilege  and  the  rule  of  kings.  One  after 
another,  the   Latin-American  countries  threw 

ie  foreign  yoke  as  we  had  done,  and  bor- 

!  from  us  republican  forms.  Through- 
out the  continent  of  Europe,  at  one  time  or 
another,  revolutionary  movements,  having  de- 
mocracy as  their  goal,  have  upset  thrones,  and, 
in  spite  of  subsequent  reactions,  have  had  a 
strongly  modifying  influence  upon  monarchi- 
cal government.  Although  the  tendem 
all  English-speaking  peoples  has  for  many 
generations  been  in  the  direction  of  individ- 
ual liberty,  it  is  hardly  to  be  questioned  that 

I  Britain  and  her  colonies  would  not  have 
attained   so  soon  to  the  d  I    personal 

freedom  which  they  now   enjoy  but  for  the 
successful    issue    of    our   struggle    with    the 
mother    country,    and    the   demonstration,   in 
subsequent    years,    oi    the    practicabili! 
popular  government. 

This  is  the  most  striking  as  it  is  the  most 
familiar  illustration  of  the  influence  of  our 
example  upon  other  peoples;  but  the  same 
thing  applies  in  the  domain  of  Inventive 
genius    and    the    play    of     industrial    I 

thoughtful    American   is 

as   to  assume   that    we    shall    lead    the    world 
in    all    lines   ol    though'  1 1  ;    but    w  hen 

one    reflects    upon    what     has    actually    hap- 


pened, it  is  astonishing  to  find  how  many 
and  how  potent  are  the  influences  that  we 
have  generated,  and  that  have  spread  world- 
wide. It  has  happened,  moreover,  that,  in 
certain  new  and  virile  communities,  such,  for 
example,  as  Australia,  our  capabilities  for 
original  and  daring  adventure  in  both  mental 
and  material  enterprise  have  been  pushed 
beyond  the  point  of  development  that  we 
ourselves  have  reached  —  a  fact  that  would 
seem  to  give  a  reasonable  explanation  of  our 
own  exceptional  position.  That  is  to 
If  scions  of  an  old  but  hardy  race  are  trans- 
planted to  a  virgin  soil,  they  seem,  as  is  the 
case  with  plants,  to  take  on  a  new,  more 
vigorous  growth,  and  to  bring  forth  fruits 
with  qualities  unknown  in  their  former  homes. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  sketch  the  pro. 
made  in  Australasia  in  the  solution  of  - 
and  economic  problems  which  are  still  vexing 
us,  but  I  may  refer,  in  passing,  to  the  remark- 
able success  which  has  thus  tar  attended  ex- 
periments in  land  taxation  and  the  arbitJ 
of   labor  disputes   in    New  Zealand,  and  the 
various  forms  of  government  aid  and  control 
in   the   development    oi    industries   in    S 
Australia.      Many  questions  of  this  sort  have 
remained  unsettled  in  the  Unfa  s,  just 

as  our  merchant  marine  has  been   permitted 
to  languish,   for   the  reason  that   our   ] 
were  absorbed  with  matters  which  seem< 
the  moment,  to  be  of  greater  concern. 

ECONOMY  THE  CAUSE  OF  LEADERSHIP 

The  influence  which  we  are  now  most 
forcibly  exerting  —  and  this  influence  has 
penetrated  the  self-conceit  iA  nations  that 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  them- 
selves as  being  without  peers  in  various 
branches  of  manufacture  —  spi  m  the 

increasing  economy  oi  production.  For  many 
onomy  took  the  form  of  new 
processes  oi  manufacture  or  improved  ma- 
chinery :  but  now  looms  up  the  might) 
lem  of  organized  economy  iA  capital  in  the 
form  of  the  so-called  trusts.  There  are  trusts 
in  Europe,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  but 
the    world    is    watching    a    simplification    i^i 

listic   pi  in   the   United    Si 

which  is  marvellously  akin  to  that  simplifica- 
tion <A  industrial  processes  which  has,  with 
astonishing  quickness,  placed  us  far  in  the 
front   oi    what  might  be  termed  the  great  Sta- 
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pies  of  manufacture.  Without  entering  into 
the  question  of  the  merits  or  the  evils  of  combi- 
nations of  capital,  we  may  assume  that  a  coun- 
try which  adds  to  the  greatest  efficiency  of 
the  human  unit  of  production  with  the  aid 
of  labor-saving  machinery,  the  least  waste  of 
invested  capital,  and  draws  from  within  its 
own  borders  the  most  abundant  supplies  of 
raw  material  and  fuel,  must,  of  necessity, 
outstrip  any  competitor.  This  has  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  in  so  marked 
a  degree  within  the  past  few  years  that  the 
great  manufacturing  nations  of  the  world  are 
addressing  themselves  most  seriously  to  the 
effort  to  imitate  or  to  improve  upon  our 
processes  and  apparatus. 

As  we  advance  along  these  mies,  crowding 
our  competitors  more  and  more  closely,  not 
only  in  markets  common  to  all,  but  in  their 
own  home  markets,  we  shall  be  less  and 
less  able  to  evade  those  responsibilities  which 
inevitably  attend  so  active  a  participation  in 
the  world's  affairs.  Commerce  is  in  itself  a 
peaceful  occupation  and  draws  its  very  sus- 
tenance from  the  continued  amity  of  nations. 
But  it  were  childish  to  pretend  that  there  are 
not  occasions  when  a  trading  nation  must 
assert  its  dignity  or  protect  its  rights  with  the 
mailed  hand.  As  in  the  case  of  individuals, 
a  nation  trading  largely  must  have  power  oi 
one  kind  or  another  at  its  back,  and  conse- 


quently it  is  easy  to  see  that,  without  lean- 
ing toward  jingoism,  imperialism,  or  any  other 
of  the  catchwords  meant  to  indicate  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  military  spirit,  this  country  is 
being  forced  by  its  material  development  to 
provide  itself  with  the  proper  weapons  of 
defence. 

Without  burdening  the  reader  with  a  mass 
of  statistics,  I  shall  briefly  review  the  recent 
growth  of  the  industries  and  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States,  and  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent the  facts  which,  it  seems  to  me,  give 
substance  to  the  claim  not  merely  of  our 
prospective  but  actual  preeminence  as  a 
world  power. 

PROOFS      OF      PREEMINENCE 

Five  years  ago  the  total  exports  of  man- 
ufactured goods  from  the  United  S 
amounted  to  about  $200,000,000.  Within 
the  three  years  following  1895,  the  inci 
of  such  exports  amounted  to  Si 07,000,000,  or 
more  than  one  half  the  aggregate  in  [895. 
This  increase  was  largely  accelerated  during 
the    fiscal    years    ended    June    j  1    and 

1900.  According  to  a  recent  report  oi  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United  S 
Treasury,  the  total  exports  of  manufactures 
alone  during  the  fiscal  year  1000  amounted 
to  5432,000,000;  and  the  fact  is  noted  that, 
besides  the  large  excess  over  any  preceding 
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these  exports  show  also  a  great  gain  in 

the  extent  of  territory  covered  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  a  great 
exporter,  but  it  was  not  until  a  few  years  ago 
that  this  country  began  to  show  a  steady 
advance  in  the  sale  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. The  manufacturing  nations  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  to  us  for  supplies  of 
cereals,  beei  pork,  cotton,  and  other  raw 
i  ils;  and  there  were  specialties  in  man- 
ufacture, such  as  agricultural  machinery, 
sewing  machines,  and  some  lines  of  hard- 
ware, which  had  commended  themselves  by 
their  novelty  and  superior  adaptability  to  the 
requirements  of  certain  nations.  In  tin, 
industrial  depression  in  this  country,  manu- 
facturers were  occasionally  enabled  to  unload 
the  surplusage  of  some  branches  of  produc- 
tion in  foreign  markets,  but  the  development 
of  a  permanent  export  trade  in  manufactured 
goods  generally  was  not  anticipated  by  either 
our  own  producers  or  by  those  of  highly  de- 
veloped industrial  countries  like  Great  Brit- 
ain, Germany,  and  France,  which  had  Long 
been  accustomed  to  enjoy  more  or  less  of  a 
monopoly  in  special  lines  of  manufacturing 
for  export.  In  fact,  the  great  majority  ot  our 
manufacturers  were  loath  to  embark  upon 
n  trade  except  as  an  incidental  means 
of  relief.  They  looked  upon  the  home 
market  as  all-sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes 
and  were  inclined  to  discourage  any  general 
movement  to  increase  sales  abroad,  from  the 
fear  that  it  might  involve  tariff  concessions 
which  would  enable  foreigners  to  enter  our 
markets  with  cheaper  goods. 

But  first  one  manufacturer  and  then  another 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  our  productive  capacity 
had  in  :  to  such  an  extent  that   even   in 

normal  times,  with  an  active  demand  at  home, 
the  annual  output  was  so  great  that,  it'  we  re- 
stricted ourselves  to  the  home  market,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  close  down  mills  lor  some 
months  of  the  year  or  to  continue  working  on 
shorter  time  or  reduced  wages.  It  was  found, 
moreover,  upon  actual  trial,  that,  without  any 
i  A  concessions  on  our  part,  the  European 
countries  were  not  unwilling  to  take  our 
even  though  they  came  into  competition  with 
their  own.  This  tendency  gained  headway 
from  the  fact  that  labor  difficulties  in  Europe 
happened  ide  \n ith  the  efforts  i 


manufacturers   to   sell    goods   abroad.      This 
was  notably  the  case  in  the  strikes  in  the  boot 
and   shoe   and    engineering    trades    in  G 
Britain,  which  forced  consumer-  bout 

for  immediate  supplies.  The  result  was  that 
not  only  our  boots  and  shoes  but  our  leather 
goods  generally  soon  began  to  commend 
themselves  because  of  their  superiority  and 
relative  cheapness.  The  same  thing  happened 
in  exports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and 
more  recently  in  exports  of  coal. 

OUR     IV.  . 

Having  thus  found   an  enter:  e    in 

the     pressing     ne<  i  countries. 

American  manufactures  be  rce  them- 

s  upon  the  noti(  ropean  consumers, 

and  our  exporters  were  stimulated  to  ,u; 
and  more  general  effort.  One  manufacturer 
argued  that  if  his  neighbor  could  sell  g 
abroad,  so  could  he;  and  while  this  r< 
ing  did  not  prove  to  be  correct  in  all  cas 
surprisingly  verified  in  a  wide  ran{ 
articles.       American    furniture,  bicycles,  cut- 

•r-saving  implerm 
clocks,   and    even    silks    and   watches,    found 
read}-  sale   in  markets  that   might   have   been 
expected  to  be  closed  to  them.      As  has  been 
pointed  out  in  consular  rep  it  foreign 

trade,  we  are  actually  sending  cutlery  to  Shef- 
field, iron  to  Birmingham,  silks  and  sh< 
France,  beer  to  Germain.  A  lew  years 
his  would  have  been  deemed  by  our- 
selves as  well  as  by  fore:  jjed  in 
those  industries  the  vain  shadow  ot  a  dream. 
That  we  could  compete  with  Manchester  in 
cotton  goods  on  tl  better  product 
for  the  money  would  have  seemed  equally  in- 
credible, alt!    ugh,  for  many  \* 

is  had  enjoyed  a  well 
lished   reputation   in   China   and    on   the 

Vfrica.    Within  the  past  :  two, 

cotton    mills    have   sprung  up   in   the   i 
fields  o(  the  Southern  nd  are  making 

dividends  from  the  manul 
ton   goods   for    markets  which   I  Britain 

had  long  regarded  as  almost  exclus 
own.     It    is   not    improbable  that,  besides  a 

our    ex] 
goods,  a  most  important  result  will   follow   in 
specializing  manufacture  in  this  count] 
restricting  the   \    .>.    I  ■   .'and  mills   I 
perior    product  which  will   dominate   certain 
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markets  and  leaving  to  the  South  the  con- 
stantly expanding  demand  for  coarser  grades. 
Just  here,  we  find  a  striking  illustration 
of  social  and  political  results  of  economic 
development.  The  growth  of  the  cotton 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  South  has 
given  employment  to  the  mountaineer  and 
"cracker"  element  which,  for  generations, 
had  drawn  a  precarious  existence  from  the 
soil  and  lived  in  habits  of  shiftlessness  and 
comparative  indolence.  It  has  caused  the 
South  to  look  to  Oriental  trade  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  of  its  prosperity,  and  has  thus  had 
a  profound  effect  already  upon  its  political 
attitude.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  course  of 
events  which  have  followed  the  Spanish  war 
might  have  been  very  different  but  for  eco- 
nomic considerations  such  as  these,  which 
reconciled  many  minds  to  the  expenditure  of 
blood  and  treasure  in  the  assertion  of  our 
sovereignty  in  the  Pacific  ?  It  may  be  con- 
tended that  this  is  not  a  creditable  view  to 
take  of  the  motives  animating  our  people ; 
but  upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected of  any  nation,  however  altruistic  it 
may  be,  that  it  should  refuse  to  profit  by 
commercial  opportunities  created  for  it  by  the 
success  of  its  arms. 

PROOF    OF    OUR    SKILL    IN    PRODUCTION 

Another  fact,  which  emphasizes  the  re- 
markable growth  of  the  United  States  as  a 
manufacturing  country,  is  the  great  increase 
in  the  importation  of  materials  to  be  used  in 
our  various  industries.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1900,  according  to  our  Treasury  reports,  man- 
ufacturers' materials  formed  a  larger  share 
of  the  total  imports  than  ever  before.  Two 
of  the  five  great  classes  of  imports  are  exclu- 
sively materials  for  manufacture.  The  first 
of  these,  "  articles  in  a  crude  condition 
which  enter  into  the  various  processes  of 
domestic  industry,"  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
unmanufactured  fibres,  raw  silk,  wool,  crude 
india  rubber,  hides  and  skins,  pig  tin,  and 
chemicals.  The  second,  "articles  wholly  or 
partially  manufactured  for  use  as  materials 
in  manufacture,"  includes  wood,  leather,  furs, 
cement,  yarns,  oils,  dyes  and  dyewoods,  and 
chemicals.  The  imports  of  articles  in  a  crude 
condition  in  1900  was  nearly  40%  greater 
than  in  any  preceding  year. 

The  exports  of  manufactures  in  1900  showed 


an  increase  of  over  $90,000,000  and  amounted 
to  31 1  c/0  of  the  total  exports,  as  contrasted 
with  23.14%  five  years  ago,  2025%  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  15%  thirty  years  ago.  In 
i860  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
amounted  to  about  $40,000,000;  in  1900,  to 
more  than  $430,000,000,  or  nearly  eleven 
times  as  much.  In  the  ten  years  ending 
with  the  fiscal  year  1900,  the  exports  of  man- 
ufactures rose  from  nearly  $170,000,000  to 
over  $430,000,000  —  a  gain  of   150%. 

Let  us  now  contrast  the  industrial  growth 
of  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  its  ex- 
port trade,  with  that  of  other  countries.  In 
i860  Great  Britain's  exports  of  manufactures 
exceeded  ours  by  more  than  $570,000,000.  In 
1890  our  exports  of  manufactures  amounted 
in  round  numbers  to  $151,000,000,  and  those 
from  the  United  Kingdom  were  over  $1,000,- 
000,000.  In  1900  the  showing  is  very  differ- 
ent. Our  exports  of  manufactures  were  nearly 
eleven  times  as  great  as  in  i860,  while  those 
of  Great  Britain  have  not  quite  doubled.  In 
i860  they  were  about  $610,000,000;  in  1899, 
$1,091,000,000  —  a  gain  of  $481,000,000. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  United  States 
was  gaining  upon  Great  Britain  was  already 
apparent  three  years  ago,  and  attention  was 
called  to  our  industrial  progress  in  a  memo- 
randum by  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  Secretary 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  January  28,  1897.  His 
conclusion,  at  that  time,  was  that,  while  the 
United  Kingdom  was  still  greatly  ahead  of 
either  the  United  States  or  Germany  in  its 
power  of  manufacturing  for  export,  each  of 
the  latter  countries,  "beginning  from  a  Lower 
level,"  was,  "  for  the  moment,  travelling  up- 
wards more  rapidly  than  we  are,  who  occupy 
a  much  higher  eminence."  Since  then,  our 
progress  has  continued  at  a  swifter  pace,  not- 
withstanding the  interruption  of  the  Spanish 
war  and  the  subsequent  growth  of  consump- 
tion at  home. 

OCR  RECENT  GAINS  THE  FASTEST 

A  comparison  of  total  exports  shows  that 
the  United  States  stands  second  only  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  falls  behind  even  that 
great  industrial  country  to  the  extent  of  only 
some  $330,000,000.  Oi  course,  our  agricul- 
tural exports  are  still  the  great  factor  of  this 
preponderance  in   foreign  trade;  but,  as  has 
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been  shown,  the  exports  of  manufactures  are 
onsiderably  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
total  and  are  constantly  growing. 

( )ur  exports  exceed  those  of  Germany,  with 
her  splendidly  organized  industrial  activity, 
by  nearly  $300,000,000.  Her  total  exports 
are  nearly  $984,000,000,  as  contrasted  with 
our  total  of  $432,000,000  of  exports  of  man- 
ufactured goods  alone.  France  falls  still 
farther  behind  us  than  Germany,  her  total 
of  exports  being  about  $753,000,000.  The 
following  table,  taken  from  the  Government's 
Review  of  the  World's  Commerce  for  1899,* 
gives  the  relative  position  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  in  the  import  and  ex- 
port trade :  — 

THE   WORLD'S  TRADE   IN   EPITOME. 


Countries 


United  States 

i  Kingdom 

Fran*  e 

Germany   .... 

Belgium     .... 
1   '      .... 

Italy- 

Austria- Hungary    . 

Switzerland    . 

Russia '     .     .     .     . 

Canada  *     .     .     .     . 
>* 

1  i      .         :     '        .  .  . 

public  3 
British  ( ruiana ' 
Uruguay*. 
British  India*     .     . 

Japan" 

Straits  Settlements  ' 
1  olony  ■     .     . 

Lourenco  Marqucz  ' 


$798 
2,360 

813 
1,308 

406 
1  2 

3*8 

>5< 


845.571 
619,989 
909,950 
013,014 
8t7.945 
349.054 
59°.,34 
191,890 
001,485 
,834.485 
,021,058 
,869,194 
,258,896 
,670,900 
,582,778 
25'.397 
045.752 
738,587 
,937,064 
,174,083 
534>9I4 
401,272 
,621,319 


$1,275,499,67' 

1,604,388,674 

752,534.406 

983,561,266 

342,072,621 

7,231,119 

229,417,170 

390,191,900 

134,232,690 

M4,235,96o 

154,083,650 

64,946,246 

5,659,218 

117,617,780 

8,523,318 

25,I56,754 

384,414,796 

87,831,878 

51,073,664 

103,989,567 

6,521,864 

4'  5>°94 


'  Six  months  of  1899.  te  months  of  1899. 

'   1899.  *  Fiscal  year  1898-99. 

1 1  n  months  of  1899. 
'■  Nine  months  of  1899  for  imports;   six  months  of  1899  for  exports. 

The  foregoing  figures  indicate  the  following 
positions  for  the  leading  <  ountries  in  the  com- 
mer<  e  of  the  world;  the  black  portions  of  the 
am  representing  their  relative  positions 
in  1891,  and  the  complete  diagram  their 
changed  relations  to  each  other  in  [899:  — 

\i.   1  XPOH  1-  OF   PRIN(  IPAL  COI  tn  ill  S, 

I 


United  Kin 
United  Sta 
Germany   . 


ate  por- 
tions, the  i  nt  ir.ise  bet* 

the  Bureau  ol    l    •■    ;n  Commerce,  D< 

at  "i  Mate. 


There  are  many  notable  instances  of  gains 
in  exports  upon  those  of  other  countries  which 
actually  reverse  the  traditional  How 
but   the  changes  which  have  excited  most  re- 
mark, both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  naturally 
those  in  the  iron,  and   steel  trade,  and  the  ex- 
port of  coal ;  lor  these  products  form  the  basis 
of  all  modern  economic    progress.      Eng 
had    long    held    undisputed    preeminent 
these  lines  of  industry,  but  the  United  States 
is  now  well  in  advance  of  any  nation  in  the 
world  in  its  production  of  coal  as  well  as  of 
iron  and  steel. 

The  economies  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
which  have  created  great  fortunes  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years  have  had  so 
marked  an  effect  upon  the  industrial  world, 
that  they  have  been  the  object  of  concern  and 
imitation  both  in  England  and  Germany;  and 
within  the  past  year  the  conclusion  has  been 
reached  by  leading  authorities  in  Great  Brit- 
ain that,  in  all  the  varied  branches  of  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel,  the  competition  of 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  that  British  enterprise  has  to  face. 
For  a  long  time  Great  Britain  rested  content 
in  the  conviction  that  the  superiority  of  her 
steam  coals  would  continue  to  enable  her  to 
dominate  the  European  markets  ;  but  during 
the  recent  scarcity  of  co.d  in  Europe,  trial 
shipments  from  the  United  States  demon- 
strated that  American  coal  may  compete 
successfully  in  supplying  the  demand  for 
transportation  and  manufacturing  pur 
United  States  Treasury  figures  show  that  our 
exports  of  coal  rose  from  about  Si  2,000,000 
in  [898  to  Sis.ooo.ooo  in  1899,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  they  will  aj  .000,- 
000  in  1900.  The  consular  officers  were  in- 
structed to  report  upon  the  pi  >r  the 
ised  consumption  ol  American  coal  in 
Europe,  and  their  general  conclusion  is  that, 
per  facilities  of  transportation  be  pro- 
vided, the  sali  il  will  be  largely  and 
permanently  increased.  Whether,  in  the  end, 
it  will  be  of  advanl  lis  country  to 
tinue  to  ship  large  quantities  of  our  fuel 
uestion  to  be  considered  ;  but 
his  more  than  likely  that,  following  the 
aide  law  o\  supply  and  demand,  our 
mine  owners  will  continue  to  export  as  long 
as  the  profit  induces  them,  ami  that  I 
time,   at    least,    we    shall    occupy   the    unique 
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position  of  providing  the  world  at  once  with 
manufactured  goods,  the  raw  materials  for 
most  of  its  manufactures,  and  the  fuel  to 
keep  its  factories  going. 

Of  the  principal  articles  of  manufactured 
exports  from  the  United  States,  those  of  iron 
and  steel  rose  from  $25,000,000  in  1890  to 
nearly  $122,000,000  in  1900;  leather  from 
$12,000,000  to  $27,000,000;  cotton  goods 
from  about  $10,000,000  to  $24,000,000;  agri- 
cultural implements  from  nearly  $4,000,000 
to  $16,000,000;  wood  manufactures  from 
$6,500,000  to  $1 1,800,000.  Notable  increases 
are  also  to  be  found  in  exports  of  scientific  in- 
struments, paper  and  manufactures  of  paper, 
manufactures  of  vegetable  fibres,  books,  maps 
and  engravings,  manufactures  of  india  rubber, 
clocks  and  watches,  musical  instruments, 
paints  and  colors,  brass  manufactures,  and 
woollen  goods. 

In  the  foregoing  maps,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  show  the  distribution  of  United  States 
manufactures  during  1899  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  world,  the  names  of  the  leading 
articles  being  printed  on  each  great  division. 

When  the  fact  is  considered  that  ten  years 
ago  but  few  of  these  articles  would  have 
appeared  in  any  country,  and  in  most  of 
them  there  would  have  been  none  at  all,  the 
diffusion  of  American  exports  is  seen  to  have 
been  remarkably  general  and  rapid.  It  is 
the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered 
that,  until  quite  recently,  but  little  intelligent 
direction  was  given  to  our  export  trade.  The 
consular  officers,  for  years,  have  rung  the 
changes  on  the  need  of  better  methods  of 
transportation,  of  packing,  of  a  more  elastic 
system  of  credits,  of  a  careful  study  of  trade 
usages  of  different  countries,  of  the  employ- 
ment of  commercial  travellers  conversant  with 
the  language  and  customs  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  wish  to  sell,  and  particularly  upon 
the  great  importance  of  adapting  goods  in 
qualities,  patterns,  lengths,  etc.,  to  the  special 
requirements  of  certain  markets.  To  all  this 
our  manufacturers  lent  but  an  indifferent  ear 
until  the  time  came  when  they  found  it  worth 
their  while  to  consider  seriously  the  question 
of  engaging  in  foreign  trade. 

There  is  danger,  even  now,  that,  having 
achieved  so  large  a  measure  of  success  in 
many  lines,  American  manufacturers  may 
make   the   mistake   of   thinking  their   sroods 


will  continue  to  sell  themselves.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  nations  like  Great  Jiritain, 
Germany,  and  France  will  permit  themselves 
to  be  deprived  of  markets  they  have  long 
controlled,  without  a  serious  struggle, 
will  undoubtedly  imitate  our  goods  and  per- 
haps improve  upon  them,  and  they  still  have 
a  great  advantage  over  us  in  their  careful  lv 
systematized  methods  of  gaining  and  holding 
foreign  trade.  This  is  especially  true  of  Ger- 
many, which,  with  far  inferior  natural  ad- 
vantages, has,  by  means  of  her  wonderful 
intellectual  appliances  in  trade,  accomplished 
so  much  in  recent  years  in  spreading  her 
wares  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth. 

GERMANY    IN    SOUTH    AMERICA 

It  is,  indeed,  a  mortifying  fact  which  should 
largely  counterbalance  the  natural  conceit  we 
may  derive  from  our  recent  success  in  extend- 
ing our  sales  abroad,  that  Germany  should 
have  gained  such  control  of  the  trade  of  our 
Latin-American  neighbors.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Mexico,  our  exports  to  the  principal 
Latin-American  countries  for  ten  years  past 
have  either  decreased  or  remained  almost 
stationary,  notwithstanding  the  geographical 
conditions  which  would  seem  to  give  us  so 
great  an  advantage. 

The  truth  is,  we  have  taken  but  little 
trouble  to  cultivate  the  susceptibilities  and 
tastes  of  the  Latin-Americans,  while  the  Ger- 
mans not  only  manufacture  especially  for 
those  markets,  but  train  young  men  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  agencies  in  South 
America,  and  thus  bring  themselves  into  in- 
timate relation  with  the  chief  business  cen- 
tres. Grcat  Britain  has  long  been  strongly 
intrenched  in  South  America,  and  has  freely 
invested  her  capital  in  commercial  and  indus- 
trial enterprises  in  the  principal  countries. 
Thus  far,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have 
made  any  serious  impression  upon  the  South 
American  market  in  competition  with  i 
pean  exporters. 

The  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  as  yet  given  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  peculiar  n  3  these 
markets.     In  the  increasing  -  oi  inter- 

national competition  which  we  must  expect, 
the  same  intelligence  ~\nd  adaptability  which 
have  won  such  success  tor  us  in  various  lines 
of  effort  may  be  expected  to  appl 
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ditions  which  Ikiyc  heretofore  been  more  or 
less  neglected  ;  and,  as  our  business  men 
become  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  a  constantly  expanding  foreign 
trade,  it  may  be  assumed  that  scientific  pro- 
;  will  be  substituted  for  the  negligent  or 
experimental  methods  now  in  use. 

THE    Si  >MMERCE 

We  have  worked  out  most  intelligently  the 
special  problems  i  omy  of    produ 

and  the   use    of  capital,  and  ha  own  our- 

selves to  be  most  efficient  in  the  development 
of  our  natural  resources,  but  it  was  not  until 
quite  recently  that  we  realized  the  necessit) 
of  applying  scientific  methods  to  all  the 
branches  of  our  activity.  It  is  only  within 
the  past  few  years  that  we  have  given  any 
attention  to  the  intelligent  development  of 
our  export  trade.  Coincidently  with  this 
awakening  has  come  the  demand  for  a  more 


efficient  consular  service  as  one  of  the  instru- 
mentalities, as  also  the  agitation  for  a  revival 
of  our  merchant  marine.     The  r  ser- 

vice,  it    may    be  remarked,    has  I    im- 

proved under  the  stimulus  of  increasing  trade 
which     it    has    undoubtedly    promoted     most 
remarkably,   notwithstanding  the  obvious  de- 
ts  of  appointment  and  tenure. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  country  still  so 
g   and   so    immature   as   our   own   would 
:ed  in  a  more  or  less  desultory  and  hap- 
hazard way  ;  but  signs  are  not  wanting  of  the 
steady  growth  of  a  scientific   spirit  in  com- 
merce as  well  as  in  mechanical  arts,  and  one 
of    the    most   encouraging    symptoms   is   the 
recent  introduction  into  several  of  our  leading 
universities  and   colleges   i  .1   courses 

preparatory  t  n  trade  and  the  diplo- 

macy which,  in  the  future,  must  be  an  impor- 
tant auxiliary  of  our  business  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations. 


A  NEW  ERA  AND  OLD  THEORIES 


IT  is  the  most  common  observation  of  the 
time  that  within  the  last  tour  years  the 
horizon  of  the  people  has  widened  more 
than  in  the  preceding  forty  years.  The  little 
war  with  Spain  and  the  responsibility 
brought,  the  consequent  readjustment  oi 
Republic  to  the  other  Great  Towers,  the 
olution  in  the  opinion  that  other  nations  had 
ot  us,  our  reasonably  certain  settlement  oi 
the  standard  oi  monetary  value  after  fort} 
years  of  dalliance  with  it,  our  bounding  foi 
eign  trade,  the  better  organization  of  indus- 
try, the  steady  and  healthful  growth  of  our 
cities,  the  part  we  have  been  railed  on  to 
I <  1 . i \  in  China,  —  these  events  in  politics,  in 
finance,  in  industry,  and  in  commerce,  mark 
a  revolution  in  our  national  lite.  And  our 
thought  is  reshaped  by  them.  Meantime, 
American  statecraft,  American  diplomacy, 
American  education,  American  scholarship, 
the  spread  oi  comfort,  and  the  arts  oi  living, 
have  all  made  advances  not  dreamed  i^f  when 
men  now  in  middle  lit.  iung  and  when 

men  now  old  were  in  middle  life.       It  is  a  new- 
era,  il    there  ever  was  one,  and  it    is  not  won- 
that    men    who   formed   their    opinions 


twenty  or  even  ten   ye:  and  have  held 

to   them   without    the    revision    demanded    by 

swift  current  of  events,  should 
danger  with  every  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  should  fall  into  a  mood  of  gloom.  In 
periods  of  uncommon  activity  the  inactive 
have  always  so  suffered.  Nor  are  the  in- 
active in  our  time  willing  to  suffer  in  silence 
—  they  write  and  talk,  some  o[  them  with 
most  fluent  earnestness. 

The  singular  spectacle  is  presented,  there- 
at volume  of  current  political 
and  social  discussion  which  has  as  little  to  do 
with  contemporaneous  conditions  and  I 
as  the  debate  about  secession  or  about  the 
inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures.  A  democrat  \ 
learns  by  events  —  perhaps  in  no  other  way. 
And  the  multitude,  which  is  under  the  tui- 
tion ot  events,  is  not  lik.  n  to  tAe 
an  interest  in  many  ot  the  old  subje< 
public  discussions.  Men  who  do  not  know 
the  educating  power  of  recent  events  keep 
threshing  old  straw  ;  but  old  theories  when 
flung  against  a  rising  tide  will  stem  it  no 
better  than  old  shoes,  and  it  makes  no  matter 
how  violently  they  be  flun 
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POLITICAL  caricature  in  America  is 
virtually  a  development  of  the  last 
thirty  years.  Though  prior  to  1870 
there  were  occasional  efforts  to  employ  cari- 
cature as  a  political  weapon,  they  were  too 
crude  in  execution,  spasmodic  in  appearance, 
and  indefinite  in  purpose  really  to  influence 
public  opinion.  Thomas  Nast  was  the  first 
American  to  give  vitality  and  force  to  it. 
His  remarkable  pictorial  warfare  on  William 
M.  Tweed  remains  the  strongest  thing  of  its 
kind  in  the  whole  range  of  caricature,  and 
the  cartoons  which  he  drew  during  the  presi- 
dential campaigns  from  1872  to  1884  were 
equally  powerful. 

Joseph  Keppler,  who  died  in  1894,  was  for 
many  years  Mr.  Nast's  sturdiest  rival  in  the 
field  of  political  caricature.  Puck,  which  he 
helped  to  found,  afforded  a  congenial  medium 
for  the  exercise  of  his  unusual  powers,  and 
made  his  pencil  a  recognized  factor  in  politi- 
cal campaigns.     Much  of  Mr.  Keppler's  suc- 


cess was  due  to  his  singular  quickness  in 
seizing  an  idea.  A  mere  suggestion  had  but 
to  be  made  to  him,  when  he  would  instantly 
grasp  it,  and  see  things  in  it  of  which  the 
person  with  whom  it  had  its  origin  never 
dreamed.  The  idea  treated  with  such  weird 
strength  in  the  "  Last  Awakening  of  the 
Democratic  Rip  Van  Winkle"  was  bon 
from  a  rough  sketch  sent  to  Mr.  Keppler.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  other  artist  could  have 
made  so  telling  a  cartoon  from  a  mere  sug- 
gestion. 

Equally  effective  is  the  cartoon  in  which, 
after  the  election  of  1892,  Uncle  Sam  searches 
vainly  for  the  Republican  candidate. 

Mr.  Keppler,  during  his  long  connection 
with  Puck,  was  the  master  and  instructor  oi 
an  active  generation  of  political  cartoonists. 
These  included,  besides  his  clever  son  and 
namesake,  whose  cartoon  "Marooned"  recalls 
an  interesting  chapter  of  the  campaign  of 
1892,  Bernhard  Gillam  and  Louis  Dalrymple. 


LAST  AWAKENING   OF  THE   DEMOCRATIC    RIP  VAN    WINK]  1 

[Joseph  Keppk-r  in  Puck  (1880).] 
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WHY    1  HEY    DERIDE   HIM. 
[Bernhard  Gillam  in  Puck  (1884).] 

Mr.  Gillam,  after  several  years'  work  for  malicious  or  brutal,  Mr.  Gillam  hit  hard, 
Puck,  left  that  periodical  in  [886,  to  become  but  always  fairly.  The  drawings  "Why 
one  ol  the  proprietors  of  Judge,  serving  as  its  They  deride  Him,"  dealing  with  the  Demo- 
chief  cartoonist  till  his  death  in  1896.     Never     cratic  opposition  to   Mr.   Cleveland  in 

"The  Demi  fonah,"  which  recalls  Mr 

Dana's  belated  support  of  Cleveland  in  i^ 
and  "Stand  from  Under,"  which   h 


111!      I  '1   Mi  'i    K  \  1  li       |i  >\  \ll 

I  Gillam  in  fudg*  (1888).] 


[Grant  H  ;  *dgt  (1888).] 
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with  David  B.  Hill's  profitless  fight  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  in  1X92,  are  typical 
examples  of  Mr.  Gillam's  art.  Most  of  the 
political  cartoons  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  author 
of  the  cartoon  dealing  with  the  close  of  James 
G.  Blaine's  public  career,  and  for  a  dozen  years 
or  more  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Puck,  arc 
noteworthy  for  the  truth  and  trenchancy  of 
their  satire.     He  draws  well  and  never  loses 


STAND    FROM   UNDER. 
[Bemhard  Gillam   in   Judge  (1892).] 

sight  of  the  fact  that  the  American  public 
will  not  tolerate  either  a  bad  jest  or  its 
maker. 

When  Mr.  Gillam  died,  his  place  on  Judge 
was  taken  by  Grant  Hamilton,  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  younger  men.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton has  an  open  and  facile  mind,  is  a  stout 
hater  of  all  things  that  work  against  right 
living,  and  when  he  has  a  story  to  tell  and  a 
moral  to  point,  as  the  drawing  "A   Doubtful 


WHERE   IS   HE  ? 
[Joseph  Keppler  in  Judge  (1892).] 

Outlook"  proves,  delivers  the  one  and  indi- 
cates the  other  with  humor  and   power. 
The  most  remarkable  development  in  Amer- 
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[Joseph  Keppler  in  i'uck  (18^2).] 

ii  an  caricature  during  the  decade  just  closing 
bus  been  its  very  general  adoption  by  the 
great  daily  newspapers.  Conspicuous  among 
tbe  artists  thus  brought  into  prominence  are 
Homer  C.  Davenport,  of  tbe  .Yt:o  York 
Journal,  and  Charles  (i.  Bush,  of  the  New 
York  World.  Mr.  Davenport,  as  bis  two  car- 
toons dealing  with  President  McKinley  and 
tor    llanna   bear   witness,   has   an   abun- 


\    MAN    OF    M  VRK. 
I  lloinrT  c.  I  tavenport  in    .' 

orce  and  originality,  while  M  i  Bush, 
Lughtsman  ol  greal  technical  skill,  has 
no  living  superior  in  applying  the  pictorial 
method  to  the  explanation  ol  .1  principle.  I  lis 
"  The  Apathy  Campaign  "  is  one  ol  the  pith- 
iest  and  mosl  effective  ol  the  many  brought 
forth  by  the  presidential  contest  now  drawing 
to  .1  1  lose. 


a 


V  NEW  STATU!     I  \w  \  II     STREE1 

•   in    Tht  Xr 

Tbe  drawings  here  brought  together,  cover- 
:  twenty  years,  give  in  epitome 
a  pretty  good  history  ol   recent  presidential 
campaigns. 
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COST    OF    NATIONAL   CAMPAIGNS 

FROM   $100,000  TO    REELECT   LINCOLN   TO   ^5,000,000 
SPENT    THIS     YEAR— THE     LARGEST    CONTRIB1   1 
OF    EACH    PARTY  — SECRET    AND    EMERGENCY    FUNDS 
—  CAMPAIGN       COMMITTEES       AS       AN        OLIGAR(  II V 


MR.  LEONARD  SWETT,  who,  of 
course,  knew  all  the  facts,  once  said 
that  the  whole  expense  of  Lincoln's 
first  nomination,  including  the  cost  of  head- 
quarters, telegrams,  music,  fares  of  delegates, 
and  incidentals,  was  less  than  $700.  It  cost 
the  Republican  National  Committee  less  to 
elect  Lincoln  in  i860  than  is  now  frequently 
spent  in  a  single  Congressional  district.  "  That 
committee,"  said  Mr.  Swett,  "spent  a  sum  that 
would  now  seem  contemptible,  but  it  did  its 
work  as  thoroughly  and  successfully  as  any 
committee  the  party  has  had  since.  In  1864, 
at  the  most  critical  hour  in  the  country's  his- 
tory, the  sum  of  $100,000  was  all  that  was 
spent  to  secure  the  reelection  of  Lincoln." 

Campaigning  since  then  has  become  a  fine 
art,  and  costly.  It  is  well  within  bounds  to 
say  that  it  will  cost  more  than  $5,000,000  to 
elect  a  President  this  year.  This  sum  will  be 
spent  by  the  National  Committees  of  the  two 
great  parties,  and  does  not  include  the  funds 
collected  by  the  several  State  Commit- 
tees, Congressional  Committees,  and  smaller 
agencies. 

The  use  of  large  sums  in  presidential  cam- 
paigns was  begun  by  the  two  committees  which 
managed  General  Grant's  canvasses  in  1868 
and  1872  ;  but  Mr.  Tilden  more  than  any 
other  one  man  is  to  be  credited  with  the  per- 
fecting of  the  political  methods  now  in  vogue. 
He  had  genius  for  the  management  of  men 
on  a  large  scale.  He  saw  that  the  mere  dis- 
cussion of  great  issues  which  arouse  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  masses,  though  essential,  does 
not  in  itself  insure  success,  but  that  much 
work  must  be  done  in  secret,  and  that  every 
voter  must  be  brought  into  direct  personal 
contact  with  some  campaign  management. 
Such  a  plan  requires  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem, great  volumes  of  correspondence,  and  an 
almost  limitless  use  of  printed  matter  —  in  a 
word,  an  organization  which  touches  almost 


every  voter  in  the  land.  Mr.  Tilden's  busi- 
ness methods  have  replaced  the  old  methods 
of  hurrah  and  sentiment. 

In  1876  more  than  $800,000  were  collected 
and  spent  by  the  campaign  managers  of  the 
two  parties.  Eour  years  later  they  had  at 
their  disposal  more  than  $1,000,000,  and  in 
1884  the  campaign  disbursements  were  half 
as  much  again.  In  1888  the  Harrison- 
Cleveland  campaign  cost  not  less  than 
$1,800,000;  and  in  the  campaign  of  1892 
the  expenditure  of  the  two  National  Com- 
mittees were  quite  $2,000,000.  Finally  in 
1896  more  than  $4,000,000  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Chairman  Hanna  and  Chair- 
man Jones  and  their  associates.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  shrewdest  politicians  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  science  of  campaigning  will 
be  developed  in  the  near  future  to  such  an 
extent  that  each  National  Committee  will  be 
compelled  to  organize  something  like  a  bank 
or  a  trust  company  which  shall  have  control 
of  its  financial  operations;  for  they  have  now 
become  so  enormous  that  they  demand  some- 
thing different  from  the  comparatively  irre- 
sponsible method  of  handling  the  funds  in 
past  years. 

THE  EXPENDITURE  OF  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 

What  use  is  made  of  the  money  raised  by 
the  National  Committees?  The  answer  is  not 
always  easy.  First  on  the  campaign  expense 
account  stands  the  cost  of  maintaining  com- 
mittee headquarters.  Before  1896  campaign 
headquarters  were  established  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  but  in  that  year  both  parties, 
though  maintaining  branches  in  the  metrop- 
olis, had  their  chief  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago, and  the  same  plan  has  been  adopted 
this  year.  The  headquarters  o\  a  National 
Committee  must  be  as  extensive  as  a  great 
railroad's  executive  offices,  ami  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance,  including  clerk  hire,  will 
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:d  rather  than  fall  below  $3000  a  day. 
Moreover,  a  great  many  of  the  parades  and 
meetings  in  New  York  City  and  in  Chicago 
are  arranged  and  pai-'  for  by  the  two  National 
Committees;  and  these  cost  large  sums.  A 
torchlight  parade  in  New  York  costs  from 
$12,000  to  $20,000,  and  a  large  public  meet- 
ing costs  from  33000  to  $4000  for  rent, 
music,  speakers,  decorations,  advertising, 
printing,  et  cetera. 

The  chairman  of  a  Campaign  Committee  is 
selected  by  the  presidential  candidate  himself, 
and  is  always  a  man  in  whom  the  candidate 
places  implicit  confidence,  both  as  to  his  loy- 
alty and  his  political  wisdom.  The  first  work 
of  the  Committee  is  to  prepare  campaign  lit- 
erature. These  documents  not  only  inform 
the  people,  but  give  to  orators  and  writers  a 
mass  of  facts  and  arguments.  This  year  the 
two  National  Committees  have  probably  spent 
$500,000  in  the  preparation,  publication,  and 
distribution,  through  the  medium  of  State, 
county,  and  city  committees,  of  campaign 
documents. 

Then  each  headquarters  maintains  through- 
out the  campaign  a  news  bureau,  which,  under 
the  direction  of  experienced  political  writers, 
supplies  partisan  news  and  arguments  to  the 
smaller  newspapers.  A  good  many  news- 
papers are  subsidized  —  newspapers  in  foi 
tongues,  and  certain  class  journals.  There 
are  hundreds  of  these  kinds  in  the  larger  cities 
and  towns,  nearly  every  one  of  whose 
tors  is  ready  to  support  either  part}-  for  a 
sideration.  They  do  not  say  so  openly,  but 
they  announce  early  in  a  campaign  that 
unless  the)  .ne  "helped"  in  some  vac  by 
the  National  Committee  to  which  they  a] 
it  will  be  inconvenient  for  them  to  devote 
a  proper  amount  of  space  to  "  booming"  the 
candidate.  Payments  to  these  political  sol- 
oi  fortune  usually  take  the  form  of 
standing  orders  for  a  certain  number  oi 
papers  of  each  issue,  the  orders  ranging  from 
three  thousand  to  ten  thousand  copies. 

The  campaign  orator  does  not  now  cut  the 

e    that    he   did    in    former  years,  but    his 

influence    is    still    great,    and    must    be    taken 

into   account    by   the   ma:  This  year 

hundreds  ^a  speakers  are  under  the  dirt 
.!   the  National  Committee,  especially  in  the 
doubtful  States       Their  expei  paid, 

but  the  services  of  most  oi  them  are  given 


without  pay.     A  great  number  of  attractive 

speakers,  however,  —  men  who  have  no  par- 
ticular fame  or  who  cannot  afford  to  ne 
their  business  without  compensation,  —  are 
paid  during  the  entire  campaign.  Some 
receive  S I oo  a  week  and  1 
much  as  $1000  a  week.  They  get  cues  from 
headquarters  and  arc  cautioned  as  to  the 
peculiariti  ach    locality.       Thev    talk 

differently  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  city 
people  ;  and  as  a  rule  those  speakers  are  pre- 
ferred who  tell  many  anecdotes,  and  know 
to  point  a  political  argument  with  a 
joke.  The  result  of  this  flood  of  oratory, 
which  cost->  a  National  Committee  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000,  is  doubtful.  As 
Republican  mass  meetings  are  attended 
mainly  by  Republican  voters,  and  Demo- 
cratic mass  meetings  by  Democratic  \ 
the  number  of  converts  made  by  them  must  be 
small.  But  they  serve  to  create  enthusiasm, 
and  to  maintain  and  to  improve  party  disci- 
pline. Useful  for  the  same  purposes  are  the 
campaign  clubs  and  societies,  whose  01 
zation  and  equipment  cost  in  tk 
large  sum. 

LARGE    CONTRIBUTORS    TO    ■ 

How  is  the  money  raised  for  all  these 
expenses  and  for  others  even  greater  ?  The 
work   has  developed   shrewd    and    - 

of   money.      .\>   a  col] 
paign   funds    Mr.    Marshall   Jewell,  who  was 
for  several  years  chairman  of  the  Repul 
National  Committee,  perhaps   never  had  an 
equal       When    others    failed    i 
and    it   is   told    of    him    that   in    Boston    in   a 
single  day  he  collected   $170,000.      President 
Arthur  was  a  eharmin.  .  and  when  he 

an  active   politician   his    s 

money-getter  were  always  counted  as  of  the 
fust  importance.  He  had  much  to  do  with 
ollection  of  the  funds  disbursed  by  the 
Republican  National  Committee  in 
So  had  Governor  Levi  1'.  Morton,  who, 
it  is  generally  believed,  within  twenty-four 
hours  collectei  -vxt  or  thereabouts 

purely  technical  politics.  His  powers  were 
n  put  to  the  test  in  [888.  He  toil. .wed  a 
method  of  his  own.  He  prepared  a 
men  whom  he  knew,  and  put  down  opposite 
their  names  the  sums  he  thought  they  ought 
ive,    and    he    went    to    see    them.        hew 
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words  were  spoken.  The  business  men 
looked  upon  the  matter  as  a  business  trans- 
action, and  felt  confident  that  Mr.  Morton 
had  good  business  reasons  for  calling  upon 
them. 

"  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  put  my  name 
down  for  so  much,  Mr.  Morton  ?  " 

"If  I  had  not  thought  so,  I  shouldn't  have 
named  that  amount." 

Most  men  paid  without  further  ado. 

The  fund  used  to  elect  Mr.  Cleveland  in 
1884  came,  in  the  main,  from  a  dozen  men. 
Mr.  William  L.  Scott,  Mr.  William  C.  Whitney, 
and  Mr.  Oliver  H.  Payne  each  gave,  it  is  be- 
lieved, quite  $100,000.  It  is  thought  that 
Mr.  Edward  Cooper  and  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt 
each  contributed  an  equal  amount.  Senator 
Benjamin  F.  Jones  was  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Commitee  in  that  year,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Senator  Stephen  B.  Elkins  he 
collected  in  round  figures  $800,000.  But  this 
sum  did  not  pay  all  the  bills,  and  there  was 
a  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  of 
$115,000.  This  Senator  Jones  made  good 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Nor  was  he  the  only  heavy  loser.  Mr. 
Blaine  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign  drew  his 
check  for  $25,000,  and  sent  it  to  the  National 
Committee  as  his  share  of  the  campaign  ex- 
penses. In  the  last  days  of  October,  his 
managers  became  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
situation  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut, and  decided,  as  a  last  expedient,  to 
raise  $150,000  for  use  in  those  States.  Only 
$50,000  could  be  got  from  the  usual  sources, 
all  which  had  already  been  freely  drawn  upon 
by  the  committee.  Mr.  Blaine  was  informed 
of  the  difficulty,  and,  on  the  assurance  that 
the  money  would  be  collected  and  repaid  to 
him  later,  he  advanced  $100,000.  But  after 
the  campaign  the  National  Committee  was  un- 
able to  make  any  collections,  and  Mr.  Blaine's 
loan  was  not  repaid.  It  is  thought  that  it 
was  mainly  to  retrieve  this  loss  that  he  wrote 
his  "Twenty  Years  in  Congress." 

Mr.  William  L.  Scott's  contribution  to  the 
Democratic  campaign  fund  in  1888  was 
$250,000.  Other  generous  contributors  were 
Messrs.  Christopher  C.  Baldwin,  E.  C.  Bene- 
dict, and  William  C.  Whitney,  who  added  per- 
haps another  quarter  million  to  the  fund  ;  but 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  friends  did 
not  prevent  a  deficiency  at  the  close  of  the 


campaign  of  $200,000,  which  Senator  Calvin 
S.  Brice,  then  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  committee,  is  said  to  have  paid  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  A  large  sum,  it  has  been 
said  $400,000,  of  the  Republican  cam 
fund  of  1888  was  collected  by  Mr.  John  V. 
maker.  An  equal  amount  was  raised  in  New 
York  City  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Cornelius 
N.  Bliss  and  Governor  Levi  P.  Morton.  Four 
days  before  the  election,  Senator  Quay,  who 
managed  the  Republican  campaign,  felt  the 
urgent  need  of  an  additional  $200,000  and  ap- 
pealed to  Senator  T.  C.  Piatt.  Senator  Piatt  at 
first  protested  that,  in  the  brief  time,  the  task 
was  an  impossible  one  ;  but  he  finally  accom- 
plished it  by  discounting  a  note  which,  accord- 
ing to  common  belief,  bore  the  indorsement 
of  Mr.  Collis  P.  Huntington.  The  largest 
contributions  to  the  Democratic  campaign 
funds  four  years  ago  were  made  by  the  "  silver 
interests" — the  owners  of  silver  mines. 

Campaign  managers  say  that  it  is  under 
most  conditions  easier  to  raise  money  for  the 
party  which  is  out  of  power  than  for  the  party 
that  is  in  office.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Democratic  managers  in  1892 
had  a  larger  fund  at  their  disposal  than  the 
Republicans.  And  in  1896,  when  the  Repub- 
licans were  out  of  office,  the  committee  headed 
by  Chairman  Hanna  collected  a  campaign  fund 
almost  twice  as  large  as  the  fund  of  the 
managers  of  the  Bryan  canvass.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  the  largest  subscriber  to 
this  fund  was  Mr.  William  K.  Vanderbilt, 
who  sent  his  check  for  $150,000.  It  was 
not  sent  in  answer  to  any  appeal,  but  was  a 
deliberate  and  voluntary  gift  late  in  the  cam- 
paign. The  largest  subscription  from  a  cor- 
poration came  from  a  purely  savings  and 
benevolent  association,  whose  directors  voted 
$25,000,  "to  protect  their  depositors  from  loss 
of  their  savings." 

This  fact  brings  us  to  the  source  of  most 
of  the  campaign  funds  in  recent  years  —  the 
great  corporations.  The  so-called  "business 
interests"  contribute  most  freely  to  the  party 
that  is  in  power;  for  they  wish  no  chang 
the  conduct  of  affairs;  but  many  huge  con- 
cerns contribute  to  both  sides,  to  have  friends 
at  court  in  any  event.  Office-holders  are 
another  certain  source  of  revenue  to  the 
National  Committee  of  the  party  in  power, 
and  a  third  source  is  a  considerable  class  of 
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men  who,  anxious  to  secure  political  promi- 
nence or  to  occupy  high  positions,  give  lav- 
ishly as  a  means  of  advancing  their  personal 
interests.  Finally  comes  the  aggregate  of 
small  popular  subscriptions,  which,  especially 
mtests  of  unusual  enthusiam,  is  a  large 
sum. 

Since  methods  of  spending  campaign  funds 
have  increased  faster  than  new  means  of  rais- 
ing them,  it  has  been  found  more  and  more 
desirable  that  the  chairman  of  a  National 
Committee  should  he  a  man  of  large  private 
fortune,  with  a  credit  and  business  status 
which  inspire  confidence  and  respect.  When 
subscriptions  are  slow  in  coming  in  and  he 
ilv  promises  instead  of  cash,  he  must 
become  responsible  for  the  funds  needed  to 
meet  i  m  r. hi  expenses,  or  advance  them  ;  and 
such  pledges  and  advances  often  amount  to 
a  small  fortune.  It  may  be  said,  in  paren- 
thesis, that  the  caution  of  contributors,  and 
the  close  watch  that  one  National  Committee 
keeps  on  the  other,  reduces  to  a  minimum 
the  likelihood  of  misappropriating  campaign 
funds.  Although  they  are  disbursed  on 
honor,  and  a  final  accounting  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  made,  their  disbursement  is  made  in  all 
routine  ways  by  strict  business  rules.  The 
is  handled  by  men  who  may  be 
trusted  implicitly.  In  [888  Mr.  John  W'ana- 
maker  was  at  the  head  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee  which  collected  the  Republican 
paign  funds,  and  he  carefully  supervised  all 
disbursements,  receiving  vouchers  for  them 
all.  Hut  this  innovation,  introduced  by  him, 
had  its  disadvantages  and  has  not  been 
repeated. 

SECR]    I'     \M>    EMERGENCY    FUNDS 

["here    is    always    a    sum,   large  or    small, 

spent  in  "  work,  which    is  charged  on 

looks   "t    the  Committee   to  some  general 

account,  where   it  could  never  be  traced,  just 

as    the    contributions    ^\     corporations    are 

•d    on    the    honks   of    these    corporations 

to    some    account   where    a    stockholder,    for 

instance,  could  never  find  it.  There  are 
many  uses  ol  campaign  money  that  the  man- 
think  prudent  to  keep  secret  which  are 
not  illegitimate.  Indeed,  the  money  that  is 
used  at  last  in  buying  votes  on  election  day 
may  have  keen  properl)  d  on  the  hooks 

ot  .1    National    Commitl  '.imate   ex- 


penditure, and  it  may  have  been  perverted 
from  its  legitimate  use  on  the  last  day  by  the 
last  man  who  received  it;  or  —  it  may  have 
come  from  some  "secret"  fund  which  had  in 
the  beginning  been  provided  for  iih-s  that 
would  not  bear  investigation.  How  much  is 
spent  in  buying  votes  can  never  be  guessed  at. 
Hut  since  the  secret  ballot  law  went  into  effect 
in  many  States,  bribery  has  been  lessened. 

A  very  important  and  costly  piece  of  work 
is  the  polling  of  doubtful   Stat*  I      rn  the 

first,  the  National  Committee  keeps  in 
and  constant  touch  with  the  several  State  com- 
mittees.    Some  States  are  so  safe  and  ot; 
hopeless  as  to  recpiire  no  attention  from  the 
National  managers;   but  for  strategic  re 
a  sham  campaign  is  sometimes  made  in  hope- 
less States.     The    real    battle-ground    is    the 
doubtful  States.    The  National Commitl 
an  earlv   stage  of  the   campaign,  causes  to  be 
prepared    as  nearly  a  correct    and    complete 
list  of  the  voters  in  th<  ssible. 

This  canvass  is  a  political  census.  When, 
in  1876,  Mr.  Hewitt  was  chairman  of  the 
rati  Executive  Committee,  there  were 
!  blanks  for  every  precinct  in  the 
United  States,  one  showing  a  preliminary 
and  the  second  a  final  canvass.  It  dis 
fairly  accurately  the  position  of  ever}-  voter. 
In  [892  Chairman  Ilarritv.  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  a  week  before  the  elec- 
tion, made  up  a  table  showing  the  Si 
would  he  carried  by  each  party.  The  elec- 
toral vote  of  Cleveland  was  two  more  than 
Mr.  1  larrity  claimed. 

Most    ^^'    the    men   who   make    these   can- 
ts   have    to  he  paid,  and  the 
3,  of  course,  enormous.     Hut  it  is  money 
that   is   re 

weak  ire    discovered,    and    cam] 

work   is   redoubled    where    it    is   most    needed. 

ings    are   organized    at    short    noti< 
army  of   workers   is  employed,   and   the 
speakers    are    sent    where    they    may   c  h 
Thus  the   mosl  sive  work 

national    campaign    is    done    during    the    last 
three    weeks     before    the     election.         I 
doubtful  St  I  city  i^  closely  watched  by 

men  prompt  to  discover  every  change   in   the 
political    tide,    ami    money    is   transmitted    in 
sums    to    the    localities    in    which    it   is 
believed     it    will    produce    the     best     r 
A  tew  days  before  the  election  in  1888  West 
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Virginia  received  $44,000  from  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  and  the  Republi- 
cans sent  $50,000  to  the  same  State.  About 
the  same  time  the  Democrats  sent  $100,000 
into  Indiana ;  and  three  nights  before  the 
election  Chairman  Quay,  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  sent  $300,000  from 
New  York,  to  trusted  lieutenants  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana.  A  fortnight  before  the 
election  of  1896  the  Republicans  became 
doubtful  about  Iowa.  Chairman  Hanna  at 
once  resolved  upon  a  personal  canvass  of 
every  doubtful  voter  in  the  State.  He  pro- 
posed that  every  voter  not  classed  on  the 
polling  lists  either  as  a  downright  Demo- 
crat or  a  downright  Republican  should  be 
visited  by  some  zealous  and  tactful  member 
of  the  Republican  party.  Before  election 
day  the  thousands  of  such  men  in  towns,  in 
cities,  and  in  the  country  were  sought  out  and 
appealed  to  by  the  Republicans  most  likely 
to  win  them  ;  and  this  canvass  is  said  to  have 
cost  the  Republican  National  Committee 
more  than  $200,000. 

Such  incidents  always  mark  the  strenuous, 
hand-to-hand  fighting  of  the  closing  days  of 
a  national  campaign.  Political  parties  are 
now  so  thoroughly  organized  and  national 
campaigns  are  so  skilfully  conducted,  that 
the  vote  of  every  State  can  be  foretold  with 
reasonable  accuracy  at  least  ten  days  before 
election,  but  the  loss  of  a  presidential  elec- 
tion by  1200  votes  proves  the  lurking  perils 
that  beset  the  pathway  of  the  wariest  politi- 
cal strategist. 

Reckoning  all  the  expenses  in  all  the 
States,  it  may  be  roughly  estimated  that   a 


presidential  campaign,  including  also  Con- 
gressional, gubernatorial  and  lesser  cam- 
paigns, causes  the  total  expenditure  of 
perhaps  $20,000,000. 

COMMITTEE    OLIGAR<  HIES 

The  work  of  campaign  committees,  Na- 
tional, State,  Congressional,  and  even  county 
and  ward,  is  not  done  when  the  election  is 
held;  for  the  whole  vast  machinery  is  kept 
in  existence,  even  if  it  have  periods  of  inac- 
tivity, and  work  begins  again,  long  before 
the  public  suspects  it,  in  preparation  for  the 
next  nominating  conventions.  The  cam- 
paign committees  are  often  the  strongest 
influence  in  nominating  candidates  as  well 
as  in  electing  them.  Thus  an  irresponsible 
oligarchy  has  grown  up.  But  it  differs 
from  almost  every  other  oligarchy  in  history 
in  this  —  only  a  few,  and  they  the  vulgarest, 
of  the  oligarchs  receive  public  credit,  or 
money,  or  dignity,  or  great  offices,  or  any 
reward,  except  the  excitement  of  the  game. 
Indeed,  many  of  them  spend  large  private 
fortunes  in  the  work.  But  it  is  such  exciting 
exercise  that  few  men  who  once  engage  in 
it  ever  lose  a  keen  interest  in  it.  Most  of 
them  work  for  the  fun  of  it  —  the  exhilaration 
that  comes  of  producing  world-wide  results. 
Some  work  for  purely  patriotic  reasons. 

But  the  danger  point  is  not  the  personnel 
of  this  vast  political  machine,  but  the  growth 
of  a  system  that  requires  such  enormous 
sums  of  money.  If  a  presidential  candidate 
were  nominated  only  to  reform  this  very 
system,  his  managers,  to  elect  him,  would 
have  to  spend  millions  of  dollars. 
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THE    VIEWS    OF    MR.    BILEY    SANDERS 

THE    HUSTLING   QUALITY   OF   "MARK"    \M'    THE    BEN]   i 
LENT    PHILOSOPHY   OF   "MACK"  — PHILOSOPHERS    IN    • 
ERAL    AND    I  SPEl  I  U.l.Y    THE    PHILOSOPH1 

BY 

JOEL    CHANDLER    HARRIS 


MR.  BILLY  SANDERS  has  his  own 
way  of  looking  at  passing  c 
and  his  comments  thereon  being 
something  out  of  the  usual  order,  he  is  treated 
with  great  consideration  and  respect  by  the 
rising  generation  in  his  community.  When 
he  comes  to  town,  he  usually  goes  to  the  ho- 
tel which  has  a  wide  and  pleasant  veranda. 
There  he  is  sure  to  find  a  sympathetic  audi- 
ence, which,  in  spite  of  the  familiarity  his 
humor  invites,  has  great  respect  for  his  opin- 
ions. His  interest  in  politics  continues  una- 
bated, though  he  professes  a  great  contempt 
for  the  whole  business. 

He  is  hardly  ever  without  an  audience  of 
some  kind;  for  when  he  fails  for  a  day  or  two 
to  come  to  town,  the  young  men,  and,  indeed, 
some  of  the  older  ones,  make  it  a  point  to 
pay  him  a  visit  at  his  comfortable  home, 
where  they  are  always  sure  of  finding  a  warm 
welcome,  lie  draws  a  very  delicate  distinc- 
tion, however,  between  his  home  and  the  tav- 
ern, as  he  persists  in  calling  the  hotel.  At 
the  tavern,  he  leads  and  monopolizes  tin 
versation;  in  his  own  house,  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  can  be  drawn  out.  He  main- 
tains that  it  is  discourteous  lor  a  host  to  take 
hold  of  a  subject  and  discuss  it  in  a  v. 
i  ide  over  the  opinions  and  views  o\  his  guests. 
'"When  I  a\  a  man  to  dinner,"  he  sa)  .  "  1 
might  as  well  help  myself  to  the  vittles  fust, 
up  an'  do  all  the  talkin'." 

Therefore,  it  is  on  the  veranda  of  the  tav- 
ern that   Mr.  Sanders  is  at  his  best      11 
that  he  has  tin-  privileges  ol  a  nd  he 

takes  advantage  <>!   them.     He  made  his  ap- 
mce    tin"  tly   after   a   somewhat 

prolonged  absence,  and  the  young  men  who 
sitting  in  its  shadow  made  haste  to  place  a 
(hair  for  him  and  to  impure  about  his  h 

"  Well,   I  tell  von."  said  Mr.  Sandi 


felt  better  n  I  do,  an'  then  agin,  I've  felt  lots 
I  reckon  you'll  have  to  locate  the 
state  of  my  condition  some'rs  betwixt  the 
ham  and  the  shoulder  —  sorter  middlin'.  I 
ain't  complainin'.  I've  been  blessed  beyan' 
my  deserts.  I  thing  away  my  specks  the 
year  they  yerked  Cleveland  out  Buffalo 

beer-gyarden  an'  sot  him  up  as  the  demmy- 
cratic  Joshway;  I  don't  have  to  hoi'  my  ban' 
to  my  year  for  to  hear  myself  snore;  an'  I 
ain't  had  no  call  for  a  third  set  of  teeth." 

"  Mi'.  Sanders  is  the  only  philosopher  we 
have  left,"  explained  one  of  the  young  men, 
after  introducing  the  old  gentleman  to  a 
commercial  traveller  from  Ohio  who  was 
making  his  first  trip  to  the  section  of  (ieorgia 
in  which  Harmony  Grove  is  situated, 

"  I  'on't  be  onjust  to  the  rest  oi   "em," 

1  Mr.  Sanders,  giving  a  casual  but  crit- 
ical glance  at  the  stranger.  "Don't  leave 
any  fond,  familiar  names  off'n  the  list  : 
'email  fa'r  play.  Don't  forgit  Mark  an 
when  you're  a-huntin'  for  th  I  ginnywine  brand 
and  sample."  His  tone  was  solemn  and 
assured  as  his  clear  blue  eyes  once  more  threw 
their  searchlights  on  the  Strang 

"You  mean  Mckinley  ami  Hanna."  the 
commercial  traveller  remarked. 

••  roob}    shore;    tooby  shore,"  replied   Mr. 
Sanders,  seating  himself  with  something 
grunt,   and    fixing    his   legs   in   a  comfortable 
position. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  Mc  Kin  ley  — 
but,  really  now,  it  never  struck  me  that  Mr. 
Hanna  was  much  o\  a  philosopher;  and  I 
know  him  pretty  well." 

"He's    the    finest    in    the     business,"     Mr. 
Sanders  declared  in  a  tone  oi  authority.      "  I  Ie 
stands  at  the  head  ^\   the  perfession,  as 
may  say,  an'  Mack  ain't   main  jumps  behind 
him.     Mack  kinder  takes  after  me  ;  he's  willin' 
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to  set  down  an'  rest  ever'  once  in  a  while  an' 
shed  a  sweet  smile  on  the  wimmen  an'  chil- 
dren ;  but  Hanna's  a  hustler.  He  never  tetches 
nothin'  that  he's  willin'  to  put  down.  He's  in 
a  class  all  by  hisself,  an'  shines  on  the  heights, 
as  the  poet  says,  like  the  mornin'  star  winkin' 
at  the  wanin'  moon. 

"  Lookin'  at  it  from  my  pint  of  view," 
continued  Mr.  Sanders,  "they  ain't  nothin' 
cheaper  ner  easier  than  bein'  a  philosopher. 
But  to  be  a  philosopher  after  the  manner  of 
Hanna(ef  you'll  excuse  the  po'try  that  natch- 
ally  pops  out'n  the  subject)  you've  got  to  sleep 
wi'  your  duds  on  an'  git  up  an'  eat  a  sandwich 
by  early  candle-light. 

"  The  perfession  an'  pursuit  of  philosophy 
is  as  different  in  these  days  from  what  it 
useter  be  as  ef  Tommy  Edison  had  took  hold 
on  it  an'  het  it  up  wi'  a  live  wire.  What 
does  Mark  do  when  the  expandin'  trusts  come 
along  an'  ax  him  what  he  wants  ? 

"Why,  he  cocks  his  head  on  one  side,  an' 
draps  his  wattles,  an'  says,  says  he,  '  Gi'  me  a 
light,  an'  a  dang  big  bunch  of  it !  Ef  you 
want  honest  money,  le'  me  have  the  handlin' 
of  a  good,  big  chunk  —  paper  or  specie!' 

"  Now,  I  leave  it  to  you,  my  friend,"  nod- 
ding to  the  commercial  traveller,  "  ef  the 
Hanna  philosophy  don't  take  the  socks  off'n 
the  Sockertees  brand,  an'  leave  it  bar'footed 
in  the  dust." 

The  stranger  laughed,  but  before  he  had 
time  to  make  any  comment,  Mr.  Sanders 
resumed  :  — 

"  It's  natchal,  as  well  as  agreeable,  in  civ- 
ilizin'  ever'thing  an'  ever'body,  an'  in  hitchin' 
ourselves  to  the  trolley-wire,  that  we  shouldn't 
overlook  an'  neglect  philosophy.  In  ginny- 
wine  philosophy,  wi'  '  Git  Thar '  marked  on 
the  dashboard,  Mark  is  settin'  the  pace.  Me 
an'  Mack  ain't  in  sech  a  hurry.  We're  philos- 
ophers all  right  enough,  but  we  ain't  got  no 
special  train  for  to  ketch. 

"  What's  the  use  of  our  advanced  civilization, 
an'  our  mor'l  prog'ess,  I'd  like  to  know,  if  we 
can't  patch  up  our  philosophy  so's  it'll  gallop 
along  with  ever'thing  else  ?  Poverty,  a  wet 
dog,  an'  a  blue-gum  nigger  is  things  to  be 
kept  out'n  the  house  ef  you  want  to  have  a 
contented  mind  :  an'  me  an'  Mark  an'  Mack 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  philosophy 
that  ain't  got  no  perquisites  tied,  to  it  had  bet- 
ter be  put  on  the  top  shelf  wi'  ol'  Plato  an'  .ill 


the  other  dagoes  that  know'd  more'n  they 
thought  they  did.  What  you  reckon  them 
fellers'd  do  ef  they  could  be  brung  to  life  an' 
sot  down  in  the  midst  of  our  social  whirligig, 
an'  have  a  chance  for  to  listen  at  the  tee-tee's 
an'  the  ta-ta's  that  make  up  the  bulk  an'  heft 
of  talk  up  an?  down  the  country  ?  Why, 
they'd  throw  up  the'r  han's  an'  ax  for  a  good 
big  doste  of  morphine. 

"  Then,  take  t'other  side.  S'pose  we  had 
some  native-born  Platos  an'  a  half  a  dozen 
Sockerteeses,  an',  stidder  sellin'  goober-] >eas 
on  the  street-cornders,  they  was  to  set  thar  an' 
blab  out  the  kinder  talk  an'  conversation  that's 
made  the  name  of  Sockertees  as  fresh  as  a 
last  year's  mack'rel ;  what  you  reckon  would 
happen?  Why,  they  ain't  a  city  on  the  United 
continent  that  makes  any  pertence  of  good 
gov'ment  whar  such  carryin's  on'd  be  winked 
at.  The  trusts  an'  corporations'd  call  the  city 
council  together  an'  arrange  for  the  fellers  to 
be  legally  lynched.  An'  ef  the  city  council 
showed  symptoms  of  hangin'  back,  the  rail- 
roads'd  call  the  legislature  in  session  and 
suppress  the  agitators  !  A  feller  that  loves 
his  country  an'  is  willin'  to  be  shot  in  the 
abdomen  for  to  keep  the  glorious  flag  wavin' 
over  a  lot  of  Filipeeners,  has  got  to  w'ar  bed- 
room slippers  wi'  rubber  heels  for  to  keep 
from  disturbin'  our  'business  interests.'  " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Sanders,  what  is  your  system  of 
philosophy  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  young  men. 

"  I  ain't  wedded  to  no  special  system," 
replied  the  old  man,  after  a  pause.  "  You've 
seed  men  afore  now  wi'  a  whole  passe]  oi 
walkin'  canes  —  one  for  ever'  day  in  the 
week,  if  need  be,  an'  a  gold-headed  one  for 
Sunday.  Well,  that's  the  way  wi'  me.  Yit 
I'll  not  deny  that  I've  got  a  pet  system.  It's 
on  wheels  an'  it'll  run  on  the  same  track  wi' 
Mack's.  I  didn't  invent  it  —  Oh,  no!  it  was 
old  in  years  long  before  I  was  born,  an'  I  ain't 
no  spring  chicken.  I  don't  wanter  snatch  no 
man's  laurel  patch  from  him.  You  see.  it's 
this  way:  there  come  a  time  in  the  history  >>t 
the  world  when  men-folks  thought  they'd  cut 
a  purtier  figger  wi'  britches  on  than  they  did 
wi'  nothin'  on  but  a  night-shirt  or  somethin' 
of  that  sort.  Well,  britches  come  into  fashion, 
an'  then  Satan  put  it  into  some  teller's  head 
to  put  pockets  in  'em,  an'  right  then  an'  thar 
was  hatched  the  philosophv  that's  ketched 
me   an'    Mark   an'  Mack.     Mind   you,    I   ain't 
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braggin'  on  it  ;  I'm  jest  a-givin'  you  the  plain 

tacts. 

ir  system  has  evoluted  consider'bul  sence 
the  britches-pocket  was  invented;  it's 
panded  !  No  longer'n  t'other  day  a  good 
neighbor  of  mine  got  caught  in  a  saw-mill,  and 
when  they  unlimbered  the  machine  he  wa'nt 
nothing  but  a  lump  of  clay,  as  you  ma) 
Well,  sir,  I  brung  me  an'  Mack's  philosophy  to 
my  aid,  an'  you'd  he  surprised  to  know  how 
well  I  stood  it.  Considerin'  my  age  an'  the 
1  feeble  condition  of  both  body  and 
mind,  I  hole  up  under  it  wonderful  well.  It 
istonish  you,  hut  I  hore  up  hetter'n  the 
man's  wife  an'  children.  That's  where  me  an' 
Mack  an'  Mark  have  the  advantage  of  so 
many  people;   we're  philosophers  by  trade. 

"  Mark  is  specially  gifted  that  way,  an'  I'm 
kinder  envious  of  his  talent  —  be  jigged  ef  I 
ain't.  He  hollered  prosperity  when  he  woke 
up,  an'  he'll  go  to  bed  yellin'  it.  Ef  he  was 
called  into  the  Pennsvlvany  coal  min< 
morrer,  he'd  bounce  aroun'  amongst  the  men 
an'  wimmen  that  ain't  handled  no  money  v 
in  a  year  an'  sing  the  same  tune  ;  an'  he'd 
Laugh  an'  joke,  an'  hunch  the  gals  wi'  his 
elbow,  an'  poke  the  hungriest  in  the  short  ribs 
wi'  his  thumb,  an'  ax  'em  why  in  the  world 
tin  \  wasn't  spendin'  at  least  a  part  of  the 
season  at  Cooney  Islan'  or  some  of  the  other 
You  see  what  philosophy  '11 
tin  fer  a  man. 

"  I  ,  bet  you  a  thrip  to  a  ginger  cake  that 
Mark  'ud  up  an'  tell  you  right  now  that  they 
ain't  no  reason  under  the  sun,  considerin'  the 
great  prosperity  of  the  country,  why  the  coal 
miners  an'  fact'rv  ban's  of  the   North    Ameri- 

mtinenl   shouldn't    a'  took   a  Euro 
tower  this  summer.      An'  when   you  come    to 
think    on't    you    can't    find    hut    three    or  four 
reely  good  reasons  why  they  didn't 
wi'    Mark   when    he    banished    hisselt    to    Lon- 
don, endurin'  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 

"  Bui    Mark    ain't   the   only  hucklehei: 
the  hush.      There's    Mack.       I'm    reel    fond   o\ 
Mark  ;  but  Mack  comes  tin-  nighest   to  bein' 
my  kind  ot  a  philosopher.     W'liv,  you  can  look 
at    that    man's    pictur's    an'  I',    ncvolence 

OOzin'   out    like   rOZZUm   on    the   sum- 
a  loblolly  pine  ;    an'  et    it's  so   in  the   pictur's. 
what   must   he  the   state   ol    the    man    hisselt  ? 
Why.  he's  gol    i  smile   that    you  could    lock   a 


bah\-  to  sleep  in.      Oh,  yes  !    Mack's  my  kind 
of  a  man  ef  I'm  to  ha.  so  in  chooshV  a 

pardner.  I  had  a  right  heart}-  laugh  at  the 
way  Mack  brung  his  Benevolence  to  b'ar 
on  the  Porto  Rican  tariff  business  It  was 
like  eat  in'  a  suet  puddin'  after  camping  out  in 
the  bushes  for  a  fortnight  or  more.  In 
er'l,  the  tariff  issue  is  calculated  to  i;i'  me  a 
of  the  heaves,  hut  Mack  has  put  a  twist 
on  it  that's  new  enough  to  draw  a  big  crowd. 

"  I  had  a  right  heart}-  laugh  when  the  boys 
in  Congress  lifted  the  curtain  a  little  ai 
me  a  chance   to    see    the    diff'rence    betwixt 
Mack's  maxims  an' his  mora  -      Ai  I    st  'twas 
our    plain    dul  have    free    trade    wi' 

Porto    Rico,  then  when  the  folks  had 

collogued  wi'  I  red  crowd.  Mack  made 

up   his   mind   that   the   worl'   wouldn't  end   ef 
we  only  done  a  part  of  our  plain  duty, 

"When  the  trusts  put  a  ruffle  an'  a  couple 
nt  feathers  on  our  plain  duty,  Mack  didn't 
know  it;  he'd  never  seed  it  before;  he  give 
it  the  back  of  his  han',  smilin'  all  the  time 
like  he  had  a  vision  i<\  angels  an'  jest  men 
perfect.  Now,  I'd  like  to  know  what 
complaint  you  can  make  agin'  seen  philos- 
ophy as  that  —  the  philosophy  that  mixes  a 
big  dose  n\  North  American  Benevolence  wi' 
Busin 

Mr.   Sanders  paused,  and   before   he  i 
begin   again,   the   Judge  of  the  county  court 
came    up.      "  Mr.    S  lid    the    I 

after  an  exchange  of  greetings,  "  how-  a: 
getting  on  with  your  new  family3" 

"Which  family  is  that3"   Mr.  Sanders  in- 
quired. 

"  Why,    the   widow   and   orphans   oi    Jack 
Landrum  who  was  killed  in  the  sawmill." 

"  Well,   it  was  this  way,"  replied  the 
man,  grinning  broadly.  "Jack  didn't  have  no 
lite  'nshurance,  ner  no  real  estate  in  Atlantv, 
ner  no  money  in  the  hank,  ner  no  nous 
lot   whar  they'd  been  livin'  at.  an 
'twas  all  over  an'  done  wi'.  I 
dinner,  an'  he  t    they  didn't   ' 

:i  ot  the  hous  \         sir,  I  had  to  move 

up   stairs.      When    \o\:  e  me. 

Judge,  he  keerful  that  you  don't  wake  the  baby 
wi'  your  hollerin'  an'  bawlin'  at  thi 

The  Inc.  ders 

called  him,  and  the  two  walked  slowly  down 
the  street. 


NORTHERN    INDIAN    AND    DOG   SLEDGE    (Igloos  in  the  background). 
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A   DAY'S   WORK  OF  AN  ARCTIC  HUNTER 


STARTING  BY  AURORAL  LIGHT  AND  RUNNING  OVER  ICE  FOR 
TWELVE  HOURS  — A  10  x  u  FOOT  HOUSE  FOR  NINETEEN  PEO- 
PLE   AND    THREE    DOGS  — SLEEPING    IN    AN    AIR-TIGHT    HUT 

BY 

A.   J.    STONE 

ARCTIC    EXPLORER    IN    THE    INTERESTS    OF    THE    AMERICAN    MUSEUM    OF    NATURAL    HISTORY 

[The  experience  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Arctic  hunter,  has  been  an  exceedingly  interesting  one.  Five  years  ago  he  was 
•engaged  in  business  in  Montana,  but  his  whole  interest  was  in  natural  history.  With  the  support  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  he  prepared  himself  for  an  Arctic  journey  by  the  most  rigorous  training  —  starting  out  in  the  morning, 
for  instance,  without  breakfast,  and  climbing  over  the  mountains  all  day  long  without  touching  food.  He  started  on  his 
first  Arctic  trip  in  1896.  For  four  years  he  was  exploring  the  northern  interior  and  coast-line  from  Seattle  to  a  point  about 
two  hundred  miles  east  of  Franklin  Bay,  travelling  in  one  sledding  trip,  along  the  coast,  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  Of 
the  country  through  which  he  travelled  comparatively  little  was  known.  Mr.  Stone  during  his  journeys  corrected  and  made 
■exact  the  undefined  geography  of  the  northern  coast  ;  compiled  a  list  of  the  region's  fauna,  and  added  to  our  knowledge, 
among  other  animals,  a  new  mountain  sheep,  the  Ovis  Stonei,  and  a  new  caribou;  and  made  a  close  study  of  the  northern 
tribes,  both  Indian  and  Eskimo,  most  interesting  in  its  detail.  Indeed  he  has  observed  most  carefully  two  tribes  which,  we 
believe,  have  never  been  scientifically  described.  In  the  present  sketch  he  tells  of  a  unique  day's  work  done  on  Christmas 
Day,  1898,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  This  magazine  will  contain  from  time  to  time  vivid  stories  of  what 
"a  day's  work"  means  to  men  in  different  walks  of  life,  and  this  lifelike  picture  forms  an  excellent  introduction  to 
the  series.] 


THREE  weeks  passed  rapidly  at  Her- 
schel's  Island,  with  the  colony  of 
Noonitagmioot  Eskimo  to  amuse  and 
interest  us,'  and  December  was  already  half 
gone  when  we  started  back  to  Fort  McPher- 
son.  Progress  was  slow,  and  with  storms 
and  bad  sledding  it  was  Christmas  when  I 
reached  Oak  Pik  again. 

Christmas  comes  to  the  fields  of  ice  and 
snow  as  surely  as  it  comes  to  the  land  of 
flowers,  but  not  a  Christmas  of  chiming  bells 
and  laughter  and  play.  Out  on  the  masses 
of  ice  that  break  in  the  wind  and  current,  the 
great  ice-bears  of  the  Eskimo  growl  and  light 
■over  a  seal  they  have  caught  or  the  stranded 


carcass  of  a  giant  bow-head  ;  and  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  home  of  the  reindeer,  the  wolves 
are  plotting  for  their  holiday  feast ;  while  the 
traveller,  facing  the  icy  wind,  tingles  at  its 
touch  and  shivers  as  he  thinks  of  the  South. 

The  coast  was  low  and  treeless,  with  no 
living  thing  in  sight  except  my  Indians  and 
dogs.  Beyond  was  the  monotonous  stretch 
of  country  which  forms  the  delta  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie River.  We  were  still  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  from  camp,  ami  the  hardest 
part  of  the  journey  was  before  us,  for  we  had 
hitherto  been  travelling  en  hard  ice  and  snow, 
and  the  sett  snow  of  the  sheltered  places  was 
still  to  be  ]iassed. 
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the  northern  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; and  all  lay  a  pallid  white.  The  wonder 
of  it  all  held  me  awake  until  long  after  the 
lire  was  dead.  For  the  moment  I  was  per- 
fectly   satisfied    with    the    danger    and    hard 

of  the  days  just  past,  lost  in  that  . 
land  of  white  that  stretched  everywhere  about 
me  ;  and  then,  finally  realizing  that  such  days 
were  before  as  well  as  behind,  and  that  I  must 
make  myself  ready  tor  them,  I   bundled   my- 

ip    tor    the    night    beside    my    dogs    and 
Indians  in  our  burrow. 

Christmas  morning  found  me  up  at  one 
o'clock,  and  two  hours  later,  having  eaten  a 
breakfast  which  differed  from  our  evening 
meal  only  by  the  addition  of  a  few  beans,  we 

ready  to  start.     One  of  the  Indians  ran 
ahead   to  show   the   way,   the   other  took    the 
first    sled,  and    I,  the    second.      The  dof 
off  briskly,   and   seemed   glad    to    leave 

looking  back,  we  could  all 
see  the  form  ol   poor  little  Zilla  lying  beside 


IMIOOT   ESKIMO. 

(  >n  this  Christmas  eve,  however,  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  find  an  overhanging 
Mid  a  few  odd  sticks  ol  driftwood  ;  and 
d  house  and  hearth  and  Arctic  comfort. 
Over  a  slow  tiie  on  the  top  of  the  snow  we 
made  our  tea,  which,  with  a  strip  of  bacon 
and  two  hard  biscuits,  completed  each  man's 
supper.  It  was  far  from  enough,  and  the 
pool  dogs  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  small 
portion  oi  whale-blubber,  but  we  were  all 
used  to  stinting  ourselves  oi  food,  and  were 
thankful  for  what  we  had.  Supper  over,  the 
Indians  rolled  themselves  up  in  a  knot,  dog 
fashion,  and,  winding  themselves  up  in  skins, 
were  soon  asleep  in  the  burrow  we  had  made 
in  the  snow.  Tin-  dogs  were  already  stretched 
at  lull  length,  asleep,  all  except  Zilla.  Poor 
Zilla,  my  foregoer,  a  sturdy,  never-tirin 

low,  was  at   last  worn  out.       It  is  not  sentiment 

but  sincere  truth  when  I  sa)  that  I  grieved 
for  him  as  for  a  friend. 

The    nighl    was    perfectly    lair.      A    clear 

moon    shone  down  on    the    white  fields   about 

ml   the  stars  were   bright  with   an   Arctic 

winter's  brilliancy,  while  just  before  me  glim- 
mered and  \ink  the  embers  ot  our  lire  on  the 
snowtop      To  the  north  was  th<  icean; 

to  the  east  and  south  the  low,  flat  plain  ;  to  the 


l  SKIMO   WOMEN    IN D  CHILD. 

iv  lmlr  real  .: 
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A    TYPICAL    ESKIMO    IIl'.AI). 


[This  man  is  dressed  in  skins  and  fur  in  the  usual  fashion,  and  wears  "  tootucks "  through  his  lips. 
He  has  lost  one  eye  —  a  strikingly  common  disfigurement  among  these  tribes.] 


the    dying    fire. 
ni<rht. 


He    had    died    during    the 


AN    ARCTIC    CHRISTMAS     MOKMNd 

The  morning  was  cold  and  calm,  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirring.  The  moon  had  low- 
ered and  was  paler.  The  sky  shaded  from  a 
light  blue  to  a  deep,  dark  purple  at  the  hori- 
zon. A  beautiful  aurora  swayed  its  great 
ribbonlike  folds  gracefully  above  us  as  if 
stirred  by  a  breeze  ;   then  tied   itself  to  the 


invisible  handle  of  a  brilliant,  fan-shaped 
electrical  display  that  just  tipped  the  purple 
of  the  north,  as  if  in  preparation  for  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  season.  There  was  a  breath- 
less hush  over  all.  Even  the  dogs'  harness 
bells  were  clogged  with  frost  and  completely 
muffled.  There  was  not  the  howl  o\  a  wolf, 
the  hoot  of  an  owl,  the  twitter  o\  a  bird,  el- 
even the  breaking  oi  a  twig.  The  soft  swish, 
swish  of  my  Loucheux  snow  shoes  intensi- 
fied rather  than  broke  the  silence. 
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The  snow  was  yet  hard  and  the  dogs  trav- 
elled rapidly.  I  ran  beside  my  sled  as  one  in 
a  dream.  An  illusion  of  unreality  controlled 
me,  and  I  became  an  imaginary  being  follow- 
ing a  fancied  dog-team  over  unknown,  unreal 
fields  o!    ice   and    snow.       It    was  a    land  made 


in   MOTHER    \N  1 1  i  Mil  l>. 
journi 

by  magic,  a  day  which  made  me  glad  for 
what  I  had  been  able  to  do,  content  with 
scanty  food  and  no  shelter,  and  feai 

ture       Ml  daylong  I  ran  with  the  sled. 
I   did   not   tire,  for  my  running  seemed  me- 


chanical.     I  knew  nothing  of  exertion  or  the 

passing  of  time,  and  but  little  of  my  surround- 

1  remember  having  seen  the  moon  at 

the  noon  hour  directly  north  of  me,  about  five 
ibove  the  horizon,  and  I  wondered 
at  it  greatly;  but  soon  I  had  forgotten  it  all, 
and  was  again  running  and  dreaming  beside 
my  sled.  Only  a  lew  minutes  alter,  as  it 
seemed,  I  heard  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  and, 
looking  at  my  watch,  was  astonished  I 
that  I  had  be<  intly  running  for  just 

twelve  hours,  and  at  a  speed   of   about  three 
and    one-fourth    miles    an    hour.       It    was   a 

i  a  day  for  an  Arctic  explorer 
to  spend,  this  ot  running  in  a  dream  over 
miles  of  ice  and  snow;  am!  I  cannot  explain 
it.  unless  it  was  because  the  day  was  Christ- 
day  and  I  was  alone  on  the  north  i 
My  dogs  turned  to  climb  the  sloping  river- 
bank,  and  I  knew  we  must  be  approaching 
Oak  l'ik  [gloo,  where  some  Eskimo  were  liv- 
ing. Even  while  I  helped  the  d  limb 
the  bank  with  the  sled,  we  came  upon  a  nar- 
row strip  of  willows,  and  passed  thl 
them  upon  the  small  lake.      Pushing  thl 

on   the   farther  bank,  we   came 
suddenly  upon  the  low,  dome-shape 
ered  with  snow.      As  maybe  judged  from  my 
iption  of  our  Christm  -  lppcr.  we 

had  a  very  limited    amount  d.       And 

Eskimo  are  vei  \  fond  of  white  man's 
food.  It  seemed  that  deception  was  the  only 
way  by  which  we  could  obtain  lodging  and 
keep  tood  enough  to  last  through  our  journey. 
So  I  told  them  without  any  compunction  that 
we  were  starving,  and  prepared  for  a   night 

as  a  guest  of  the  igloo. 

The  Indians  had  already  unloaded  the  bed- 
ding, and  had  started  to  carry  it  inside.  I 
followed  them,  getting  down  on  my  hands 
and  knees  and  crawling  through  the  low  pas- 
vay.  The  atmosphere  that  met  me  from 
within  was  heavy  and  sickening ;  but, ot  course, 
one  cannot  be  too  fastidious  in  an  igloo.  While 
we  were  shaking  hands  with  our  new  friends, 
a  tew  dogs  were  thrown  outside  to  make  more 
room  for  us.  The  Eskimo  is  really  a  very 
courteous  h( 

\     ni   -    ii     FOOT    HOM1     FOK    TWO    I  \MI1  [ES, 
-.     VND    l  i 

The  interior  tA~  the  hut  was  almost  square, 
with    a    floor  '.  I    should    say,    about 
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A    PARTY   OF   ESKIMO. 


Copyright,  \'.<**K  by  A.  J.  8tone< 


[Just  such  a  party  as  Mr.  Stone  spent  his  Christmas  night  with.  Among  them  may  be  seen  the  varied  styles  of  furs  and  skins 
worn.  The  third  Eskimo  from  the  right  of  the  picture  is  smoking  the  short,  tiny-bowled  pipe  so  common  among  all  the  tribes.  It 
hardly  serves  for  more  than  two  or  three  whiffs  at  once.] 


ten  or  eleven  feet,  and  about  five  and  a 
half  feet  from  floor  to  roof.  It  was  the  home 
of  two  families,  nine  people  in  all,  and  num- 
berless dogs  and  puppies.  Two  native  oil- 
lamps  were  burning,  and  by  their  yellow  light 
I  could  see  the  faces  of  my  companions.  A 
very  interesting  study  they  were,  too.  The 
youngest  was  a  little  girl  evidently  about  nine 
years  of  age,  with  a  face  that  would  have  been 
really  pretty  had  it  been  clean  and  had  her 
hair  been  combed,  but  these  are  over-niceties 
with  which  the  Eskimo  women  never  worry 
themselves.  Yet  they  all  complained  of  their 
dress,  and  the  scarcity  of  good  furs. 

Dead  willows  made  a  fire  in  the  centre  of 
the  camp,  and  one  of  my  Indians  brought  up 
two  kettles  of  water  from  the  lake,  one  for 
the  tea  and  the  other  for  losh.  These  were 
to  make  our  Christmas  dinner :  losh,  the 
ugliest,  most  worthless  food  fish  on  earth,  not 
fit  for  the  hungriest  Arctic  dogs,  and  tea 
without  sugar.  One  of  my  Indians  broke 
up  the  frozen  mass  of  fish  into  chunks  with 
an  axe,  and  threw  them  into  the  kettle  with- 
out seasoning  of  any  kind.  The  day  had 
been  a  long  one  of  continuous  travel,  and  this 
indeed  seemed  a  poor  reward  for  it  all. 
Then  the  history  of  previous  travellers  in  this 
region  and  their  privation  came  to  my  mind. 
Fifty  years  ago  Sir   John   FVanklin's  entire 


expedition  perished  in  the  very  latitude  of 
this,  my  Christmas  camp.  Of  an  army  of 
brave,  helpless  men,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  in  all,  not  one  remained  to  tell  us  of  all 
the  suffering  and  misery  they  experienced. 
Theirs  was    an    heroic   struggle   against  too 


AX    ARCTIC    WHALER    IN    WINTER   Ql    VR1 

[  At  Herschel  Island  when  Mi.  ~»t.>ne  was  lherc  .11  t!  1-  time  ll  • 
which  lay  blocked  up  wit!i  bl  furnished  him 

wuli  some  good  companions.     Indeed,  on  the  first  ii  ay  of  the  trip  he 
describes,  the  men  of  the  wl  inied  him  along 
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AN    I  5K1M<  I  GRAND!  \  I  HER. 
[  A  typical  old  patriarch  <a  the  Igloo.] 

great  odds.  Mine  was  a  ros)  Christmas, 
after  all,  full  <»l  health  and  boiled  losh. 

I  the  natives  all  the  tea  they  could 

drink,  which  pleased  them  so  much  thai  my 
had  a  veritable  feast  at  their  hands. 
The  evening  meal  was  scarcely  over  when 
one  <>l  the  native  women  brought  out  a 
copper  kettle  almost  full  of  filth 
water,  hung  it  over  the  fire,  and  dropped  in 

a    mass    of     fish.      When    the    mass    had    had 

time  t"  boil  she  produced  a  couple  oi  dirty 
wooden  platters  which  had  evidently  been 
used  lor  years  without  washinj  I  ippear 
well   before   her  white  visitor,   however,  she 

did  dip  some  of  tin-   boiling   liquid    into   them 

from   oil    the   boiling    fish,    twirled    it    around 

,    moment,  and    poured    it    into   the    kettle 

Then,  t.i  tspoon   formed 


from  the  horn  of  the 
Ovis  Dalhi,  she  dipped 
up  the  fish,  and 
family  gathered  about 
its  platter.  I  was  asked 
to  join  them,  but  refused 
with  as  good  a  grace  as 
wa>  possible,  and  was 
watching  them  enjoy 
this  addition  to  their 
meal  when  there  crawled 
in  through  the  door  a 
party  of  seven  visiting 
Eskimo,  —  four  men.  a 
woman,  and  two  chil- 
dren, making  in  all  nine- 
teen people  and  three 
in  the  little  hut. 
and  a  large  number  of 
■  side. 
The  woman  who  had 
ome  was  a  rather 
pretty  Eskimo  woman, 
and  wore  a  beautiful 
new  suit  of  "  imported  " 
reindeer  skins  that  fitted 
her  exceedingly 
After  sitting  before  the 
fire  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  brushing  the  frost 
from  her  furs,  she  unfas- 
tened her  belt,  and,  put- 
tin-  her  hands  around 
to  one  side,  drew  out  a 
little  reddish  brown  ball 
of  human  tlesh.  perfectly  bare,  and  evidently 
only  a  lew  weeks  old,  from  beneath  bei 
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ment.  Then  came  its  little  furs,  and  into 
them  it  went,  until,  at  last,  it  looked  like  a 
perfect  bundle  of  fur. 

A     SUSPICIOUS     BEDFELLOW 

These  newcomers,  also,  were  ready  for  the 
meal  of  boiled  fish  ;  and,  that  once  completed, 
they  all  turned  to  the  frozen  fish  once  more. 
When  they  had  finally  finished  their  eating, 
I  talked  and  traded  with  them,  giving  tea  and 
tobacco  for  some  trinkets  they  had  made. 
The  evening  had  passed  rapidly,  and  it  was 
midnight  when  the  party  retired.  I  was 
allotted  a  larger  space  than  any  one  else,  in 
one  corner,  and  a  big,  villanous-looking  fel- 
low, one  of  the  newcomers,  whose  appear- 
ance I  did  not  like  in  the  least,  volunteered 
to  arrange  my  sleeping-gear  for  me.  He 
succeeded  far  better  than  I  could  have  done. 
Yet  I  could  not  help  distrusting  him,  for  he 
had  a  wild  pair  of  eyes  and  watched  me  con- 
stantly.    In   one  of   the  oil  lamps  they  left 
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MAP  OF   NORTHWESTERN    BRITISH   AMERICA. 
[Showing  Mr.  Stone's  route  and  his  geographical  discoveries] 


[A  characteristic  head  of  one  of  the  Eskimos  in  his  prime.  The 
bone  ornaments  in  the  lip  of  this  man  are  particularly  interesting. 
These  large  "  tootucks,"  as  they  are  called,  are  considered  worth 
100  white  fox  skins  per  pair.  TTiey  are  stuck  through  gaping  holes 
made  in  the  lip  for  the  purpose.] 


burning  a  small  wick  that  cast  a  faint  glim- 
mer of  yellow  light  about  the  dingy  hole.  I 
fell  asleep  quickly,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
long  after  when  I  woke  with  a  start.  Luckily 
I  only  opened  my  eyes  slightly,  for  I  saw  my 
villanous-looking  friend  sitting  up,  bending 
over  me,  and  looking  directly  into  my  face. 
I  was  satisfied  to  lie  still  and  watch  him,  but 
not  without  a  thrill  of  fear.  He  sat  motion- 
less for  a  while,  then  leaned  back,  lighted  his 
pipe,  and  took  two  or  three  long  whiffs,  Eskimo 
fashion.  All  at  once,  to  my  surprise,  he 
turned  over  and  fell  asleep.  Evidently  his 
curiosity  was  satisfied,  and  he  had  decided 
that  the  white-laced  stranger  from  the  south 
was  not  such  a  remarkable  man  after  all. 
For  myself,  I  was  well  pleased  with  his  lack 
oi  appreciation. 

Notwithstanding  my  restlessness  and  the 
lack  of  air,  —  for  at  night  they  seal  up  the 
igloo  entrance,  its  only  ventilation,  and  make 
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VN  INDIAN  HUT  NEAR    I  ill     MOUTH  Ol     l  111     MACKENZIE  RIVER. 
[  While  slightly  different  from  the  Eskimo  Igloos,  this  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  space  available  for  the  large 
party  with  whom  Mr    Stone  spent  the  n 
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the   hut   as  nearly  air-tight    as  possible, —  I 
slept  well  during  the  remainder  of  the  night, 

and  we  started  in  good  spirits  in  the  morning; 
in  good  spirits,  but  without  breakfast,  l 
though  the  Eskimo  offered  us  more  frozen 
fish,  we  decided  to  break  last  en  route.  That 
night's  entertainment  did  not  whet  our  appe- 
tites. 

We  bade  farewell  to  our  hosts,  who  hat! 
shown  courtesies,  it  not  comforts,  to  us,  and 
were  away   for  the  fields  snow  and 

hard    travelling    before   us.      So    passed    my 
Christinas,  and    when,  a  week   later.  I   sat  be- 
side the  fire  in  my  little  cabin  horn 
McPherson,  while  the  wind  pounded  against 

the  cabin  walls,  I  remembered  that  white 
Christmas  Eve,  the  unreal  dreaming  day  by 
iled,  the  strange  meal  ami  night  at  the 
igloo  tavern,  but.  most  of  all  and  sadly,  my  old 
companion  /ilia,  who  lies  buried  in  the  snow 
oi  our  camp  by  the  overhanging  rock.  [I 
ie  sort  ^\  i\.\\  that  so  impresses  itself  on 
a  man's  memory  as  to  become  fixed  forever. 


THE  RICHES  OF  A  RURAL  STATE 

THE  NEBRASKANS'  EXPANSIVE  VIEW  OF  LAND  AND  LIFE 
—  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  GROWTHS  I\  A  WHOLLY  AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMUNITY— NO  MANUFACTURES,  NO  MINES, 
FEW     JAILS,     NO     PUBLIC     DEBT— TOWNS     AS      PARASITES 

BY 

WILLIAM    R.    LIGHTON 

[The  author  of  this  article  has  written  in  a  private  letter  about  the  article  as  follows :   "  It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  present  the 
whole  matter  in  a  magazine  article;    but  I  have  tried  to  cover  the  principal  points  in  a  suggestive  way.       I  ha> 
mere  statistical  treatment,  but  all  the  figures  used  have  been  verified.      I  have  taken  nothing  for  granted,  but  have  personally 
examined  every  table  of  which  I  have  made  use. 

"  I  have  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  citizen  of  Nebraska,  but  of  one  who  is  not  blinded  to  the  stati 
policy  in  administering  its  industrial  affairs.     I  have  had  much  benefit  of  counsel  with  sober-minded  men  who  are  'on  the 
inside  '  of  life  here,  and  so  have  been  able  to  present  the  whole  case  fairly. 

"In  the  brief  reference  that  was  made  to  political  life,  as  affecting  the  industrial,  I  have  found  the  greatest  difficulty. 
That  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  —  not  so  much  because  of  the  results  it  is  to  yield,  as  because  of  the  menace  that  lies  in 
a  continued  eastern  misapprehension  of  the  western  farmer's  needs.  In  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  all 
the  western  states  of  this  class  there  is  an  intricate  and  inseparable  relation  between  industry  and  politics,  both  in  theory 
and  in  practice.  My  difficulty  has  been  in  confining  my  discussion  to  one  or  two  paragraphs,  and  in  avoiding  the  danger 
of  coloring  the  matter  with  personal  convictions.     I  have  tried  to  state  it  all  without  prejudice."] 


NEBRASKA  is  more  exclusively  agri- 
cultural in  its  activity  than  any  other 
American  State.  Agriculture  is  of 
course  the  dominant  industry  over  all  the 
great  prairie  lying  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  the 
conditions  of  life  in 
Nebraska  are  more 
or  less  the  same  as 
in  this  whole  region  ; 
but  the  other  States 
each  have  some  col- 
lateral resources  and 
activities.  Nebraska 
is  the  extreme  case. 
It  has  developed  no 
mineral  wealth ;  it 
buys  practically  every 
ton  of  its  coal  ;  it 
has  no  native  forests 
worth  mentioning,  — 
hardly  enough  to  sup- 
ply its  people  with  a 

winter's  firewood;  it  has  no  commerce 
but  the  sale  of  its  surplus  farm  products 
and  the  purchase  of  the  simple  neces- 
saries of  life  which  it  does  not  produce ; 
it  has  almost  no  manufactures  save  those 
mills,  packing-houses,  and  dairies  which  put 
its  food  products  into  form  for  consumption  ; 


Photograph  I  < 
THE   FAMILY   OF   A   RETIRED   FARMER   IN    SOUTH 
EASTERN   NEBR  \SKA. 


it  has  no  navigable  waterways  —  in  short, 
it  has  nothing  but  soil  and  sunshine ;  it  is 
nothing  but  a  "  green  botanic  expanse,"  a 
magnified  garden  patch  and  barnyard.  The 
Garden  of  Eden  was  not  more  purely  pas- 
toral. Political  economy  here  is  brought 
back  to  first  prin- 
ciples; for  most  of 
the  complex  elements 
that  elsewhere  con- 
fuse social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  are 
here  reduced  to  their 
lowest  terms ;  and 
life  and  work  have  a 
directness  and  sim- 
plicity that  make 
their  meaning  and 
tendencies  compara- 
tively easy  to  under 
stand. 

When  Nebraska 
was  organized  as  a 
Territory  in  1854,  it  included  a  portion  of  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  and  the  Dakotas  ;  but  when, 
in  1867,  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
State,  its  present  boundaries  were  fixed.  The 
mountains,  with  their  forests  and  mines,  were 
taken  away,  and  there  was  left  .1  prairie 
with    a   mean    altitude  of  twenty-three    hun- 
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A    RELIC   I  i] 
[An  old  sod  house  in  Franklin  I  raska.] 


feet,  —eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred 
feel  on  the  eastern  border,  rising  to  five 
thousand  or  six  thousand  feet  toward  the 
foothills  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner. 

soil  is  a  measureless  deposit  ol  loos  and 
alluvium,  chemically  and  physically  identical 
with  that  of  the  Rhine  valley.  No  one 
knows  its  average  depth;  but  in  most  parts 
ol  the  cultivated  area  one  may  go  down  for 
a  hundred  feel  without  finding  a  stone  big 
enough  to  sink  a  fish-line.  The  soil  is  uni- 
form in  texture  and  composition  throughout 
its  greal  depth;  brought  from  the  lowest 
level,  after  a  short  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  it 
will  supporl  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Exhaus- 
tion by  any  natural  process  is  impossible,  and 
exhaustion  through  en  hi  vat  ion  appears  almost 
impossible.  Forty-five  years'  experience  has 
shown  that  the  more  the  soil  is  eulti 
Upturned,  and  exposed  to  elimatie    action,  the 

greatei    becomes   its   productiveness.       Arti- 
ficial fertilization  has  never  been  practised. 

Innumerable  rivers  and  creeks  cross-seam 
the  bi  oad  sui  fat  e,  and  aboi  acres 

lie  within  the  river  valleys.       The  rains  come 
mostl)     iu     May,    June,    and    July,    and     the 

winters  are  dry.     Underlying  almost  the  en- 


tile State  is  .1  constant  sheet  of  water,  whose 
principal  source  is  the  mountains,  and  this  is 
largely  available  for  use  in  irrigation,  by 
means  ol    wells  and   windmills. 

Temperate    Nebraskans   d<>  that 

their  land  is  the  happy  valley  where  •'all  the 
diversities  ol  the  world  are  brought  together, 
the  blessings  of  Nature  collected,  and  its 
evils  extracted  and  excluded."  That  was  the 
ii\  of  the  land  agents  in  earlier  years,  hut  it 
did  more  harm  than  good  The  besl  thing 
that  can  he  said  of  the  State  is  that  Nature 
lure  affords  limitless  opportunities  lor  hard 
work,  with  assurance  ol  reward  to  the  intelli- 
gent worker.  Those  who  were  the  pioneers 
in  exploiting  tin-  adaptabilities  ol  soil  and 
climate  had  to  face  adversity;  drought,  hot 
wind,  and  crop  failure  have  occurred  lour 
times  within  thirty  years,  often  enough  to 
spiee  assurance  with  doubt,  and  to  modulate 
mg  of  plenty  into  a  strain  of  anxiety. 
But  every  apparent  failure  has  yielded 
results,  teaching  things  that  w< 
to  be  known.  Failure  was  not  always  caused 
b)  natural  conditions,  but  sometimes  1>\  igno- 
rance of  those  conditions.  When  the  eastern 
portion  y^  the  State  aras  -titled,  it  was  found 
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that  the  grains  could  be  grown  abundantly  ; 
and  as  the  plough  moved  farther  and  far- 
ther westward,  grain-growing  was  attempted 
on  new  lands  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  took 
time  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  fact 
that  as  one  crosses  the  State  to  the  westward 
there  is  a  gradual  but  constant  increase  of 
altitude,  on  the  scale  of  ten  feet  to  the  mile, 
and  a  correspondingly  gradual  decrease  of 
rainfall.  This  condition,  now  so  obvious,  was 
not  definitely  impressed  upon  the  people  until 
five  or  six  years  ago.  When  it  was  realized, 
it  was  turned  to  good  account ;  but  the  pro- 
cess of  realization  was  painful. 

To  sum  up  the  matter  of  natural  resources  : 
One-half  of  the  State  is  included  within  the 
richest  part  of  the  "corn-belt,"  while  the 
other  half  is  in  the  best  of  the  cattle  country. 
There  could  be  no  happier  combination. 

CORN-BELT    AND    " BRAIN-BELT  " 

But  in  building  a  State,  the  temper  of  a 
people  is  a  factor  as  important  as  natural 
resources.  It  is  well  to  say  that  Nebraska  is 
also    included    in   the   "brain-belt,"   which  is 


said  to  have  geographical  limits  as  well  de- 
fined as  those  which  regulate  crop  conditions. 
Consider,  it  is  less  than  fifty  years  since  a 
plough  first  touched  the  soil  of  Nebraska,  but 
in  1900  there  are  more  than  15,000,000  culti- 
vated acres.  If  the  State  can  be  said  to 
have  a  past,  its  remoteness  consists  less  in 
years  than  in  contrasts.  Of  those  men  who 
were  the  first  to  disturb  the  absolute  virginity 
of  the  soil,  many  are  still  living,  and  they  will 
this  year  see  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  bill- 
ion bushels  of  corn  harvested  fr eight  and 

one-half  million  acres.  There  will  be  approxi- 
mately 35,000,000 bushels  of  wheat,  5O,OOO,000 
bushels  of  oats,  2,500,000  cattle,  2,000,000 
swine,  and  1,000,000  sheep.  There  are  3,500,- 
OOO  fruit-trees  and  750,000  vines.  When  the 
Klondike  excitement  was  running  high,  the 
prophecy  was  made  that  $200,000,000  would 
be  taken  from  the  gold-fields  before  they  were 
exhausted  ;  but  Nebraska  is  taking  from  its 
soil  more  than  $300,000,000  almost  every 
year,  and  exhaustion  can  never  come.  If 
there  is  no  great  depth  of  perspective  in  the 
State's  industrial  prospect,  at  least  the  fore- 
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ground  is  full.  The  population  of  1856,  which 
numbered  4000,  has  increased  to  more  than 
1,000,000,  and  the  actual  value  of  real  and 
personal  property  is  now  as  much  as  $1,000,- 
000,000.     The  State  has  no  bonded  debt. 

It  has  been  no  light  task  to  bring  these 
things  to  pass;  men  of  a  lighter  temper 
would  not  have  done  it.  It  is  true  of  hus- 
bandry as  ot  l\\v  other  human  activities  that 
results  are  not  achieved  fortuitously.  If  the 
blind  vagaries  of  chance  play  a  part  in  any 
work,  that  man  is  not  the  farmer. 

It  was  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  men  that 
ed  the  Missouri  River  in  1H54,  when 
the  Indian  lands  of  Nebraska  were  opened 
tor  settlement.  This  was  then  the  remote 
frontier,  having  no  communication  with  civili- 
zation except  by  days  of  slow  travel  over 
the  trails.  When  the  Oklahoma  country 
was  opened,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  almost 
instantly  populated;  but  Oklahoma  la)'  just 
over  the  fence  from  well-settled  regions,  and 
there  was  no  delay  in  communication  with 
the  world.  People  could  get  to  Nebraska 
onl)  .titer  days  or  weeks  ol  wagon  travel,  or 
by  the  slow  boats  that  came  up  the  river  from 
St.  Louis.  Of  those  who  came,  some  were 
farmers  by  first  intention  ;  but  a  great  many 
were  attracted  by  the  mere  novelty  of  the 
experience,  or  by  real  or  imaginary  oppor- 
tunities for  becoming  suddenly  rich.  There 
1  greal  deal  of  trading  with  Indians 
and  traffic  of  one  sort  or  other,  ot  various 
es  ot  honesty.  There  was  also  a  class 
of  "land-grabbers,"  who  were  content  to  gel 
what  they  could  and  to  hold  it  against  the 
future,  waiting  for  the  labor  of  others  to  give 

it  value.  Some  ol  those  men  are  now  to  be 
numbered  among  the  richest  in  the  State; 
but  the)  have  had  little  to  do  with  the  mak- 
ing ol  the  State's  wealth  ;  their  fortunes 
represent  mere  accretion,  and  really  signify 
nothing  ot  importance.  The  men  who  made 
iska  weii-  the  tillers  ot  the  soil;  with- 
out them  there  would  have  been  no  social 
permanem  '1  wealth. 

There  was  nothing  romantic  in  the  develop- 
ment ot  the  farm  lands  ot  the  eastern  p 
ot     the    State,    except     as    lite     mav    be    called 

romantic  in  any  pastoral  wilderness,  where 
there  is  more  or  less  ot  contact  with  rude 
native  peoples.     In  the  beginning  ot   Kansas, 

blood    was    shed     lor   an    idea,    which    colored 


and    ruled    the  whole   life;    but    the    pioneer 
farmers    of     Nebraska   were    men   who   came 
here   for  the  simple   and   avowed    purpos 
getting   on    in    the  world ; 
but  rather  commonplace  when   one    trie--    to 
write  of   it.      (  )f   those   early  settlers  wl. 
now  living,  most  are  worthy  specimens 
worthy  type,     -plain,  sensible,    honest    men, 
who    have    never    begged    any    odds    in    the 
<;ame  of  life,  and  v.  fish  seems 

to   be  to  stand   square  with  their  fellows.      I: 
1   arlyle's  lament  that  the   rugged   heroic 
quality  of  manhood  is  so  often  sacrificed  f<  r 
the  histrionic      I   think  Carlyle  would    have 
loved  the    pioneer   farmers  of    these   prairies, 
who  had  the  very  unhistrionic  habit  of  "  saw- 
ing wood  and  saying  nothing."     Those  - 
laborers   waited   for   no   applause;    they   were 
concerned  with  nothing   but  their  work  and 
the  keeping  of  their  integrity.     They  knew 
something  of  hardship,  as  a  matter  1 
but  they  were  not  moved   by  it.      The  f 
failure  was  hardly  present  with  them.     They 
did   not  come  here  to  fail;   they  came  t 
ceed,  ami  naturally  enough  they  succeeded. 
In  the  course   ot   time   the   eastern    portion 
of  the  State  was  settled  and  brought  t<»  a  high 
state  of  production,  and  later  immigrants  were 
compelled  to  go    farther  and    farther  west    in 
each  succeeding  year,  in  order  to  find  unoc- 
cupied lands.     When  immigration  passed  to 
the  west  >'\    the    100th  meridian  (so   fa: 
line    can    be    fixed),   there   was    practically  a 
new   clement    in    the    problem    of    gettinj 
The  newcomers,  in  traversing   the   older  and 
cultivated  region,  passed  cornfields  equal  to 
any    in    the    world,  —  cornfields    in    which    a 
man    on    horseback    could    be   a--   effi    tually 
lost  as    in    a    forest      The  influence   of   exam- 
ple is  strong;  the  strangers  would  be  filled 
with  an  impetuous  desire  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise.      The   only   trouble   was.   that    the 
would   not   grow   in   the  western   portion  ;    lor 
between    the    Missouri    River    and    the    lOOth 
meridian,  near  the  centre   tA    the  State,  there 

is  a  difference  ot  two  thousand  feet  in  1 
tion,  and  a  decline  tA    about  one-third   in   the 
annual    rainfall.      Once    in    a    while,    Nature 
would  seem  to  give  some  coy  si  isent. 

but   not   often;    and,    lor   the    most    part,   the 
Only    variety   in    the    record    was    the    n 
variety  between  a  short  crop  and  a  total  fail- 
ure.     For    a    Ion-    time    the    men    were    not 
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to  be  daunted ;  their  ill-fortune  seemed  only 
to  toughen  the  fibre  of  their  resolution,  and 
they  kept  on  doggedly, — corn,  corn,  corn; 
failure,  failure,  failure.  The  climax  came 
only  six  years  ago. 

The  Nebraska  railway  companies  had  for 
sale  immense  tracts  of  subsidy  lands  in  that 
part  of  the  State,  and  were  anxious  to  get 
them  "settled  up."  No  matter  about  diffi- 
culties ;  people  must  be  induced  to  go  there 
and  work  out  their  own  salvation.  Accord- 
ingly, immigration  bureaus  were  organized,  and 
the  lands  were  offered  at  low  prices  and  upon 
easy  terms,  so  that  no  man  need  be  hindered 
by  poverty  from  getting  a  farm.  The  poorer 
a  man  is,  the  more  susceptible  he  is  to  the 
influence  of  tales  of  sudden  and  great  riches. 
The  perfervid  literature  of  the  land  agents 
brought  an  influx  of  settlers,  most  of  whom 
were  very  poor.  They  had  no  means  to  make 
experiment  and  discovery  ;  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  plant  corn.  The  only  re- 
sult was  disappointment.  Hope  is  a  glorious 
resource  for  the  mind,  but  it  makes  a  poor 
filling  for  the  stomach.  Those  who  could 
worry  through  somehow  made  other  trials. 
In  the  Nebraska  confession  of  faith  there  is 
no  pleasant  provision  made  for  the  "quitter." 
We  are  all  more  or  less  deeply  affected  with 
a  sporadic  optimism,  which  makes  us  slow  to 
take  clue  account  of  adverse  conditions.  The 
faint-hearted  "quitter"  is   apt   to   be   lightly 


regarded.    Those  men  were  not  faint-hearted; 
they  were  splendidly  courageous. 

But  optimism  will  not  compel  corn  to  grow 
where  there  is  deficient  rainfall ;  it  will  not 
prevent  drought  and  hot  winds,  as  the  farm- 
ers of  the  western  lands  discovered  in  the 
year  1894.  After  that  woeful  summer,  west- 
ern farms  were  abandoned  and  western  neigh- 
borhoods were  deserted,  and  the  prairie  was 
streaked  with  emigrant  trains  bound  eastward, 
That  year  was  the  nearest  approach  to  trag- 
edy in  the  State's  history.  It  was  a  hard  les- 
son, but  it  had  to  be  learned.  To  correct  the 
mistaken  impression  that  has  got  abroad,  I 
should  like  to  say,  with  the  greatest  earnest- 
ness, that  those  men  did  not  fail  because 
they  temperamentally  deserved  failure;  they 
failed  because  they  were  struggling,  however 
bravely,  against  unknown  conditions.  As  it 
has  turned  out,  the  State  is  now  much  better 
off  than  it  would  be  with  every  acre  suited 
to  the  growing  of  corn. 

CATTLE  (>X   A  THOUSAND   HI]  1  S 

In  the  early  days,  those  empty  lands  farther 

west  had  been  used  as  pasturage  tor  i 
tor)'  herds  of  cattle,  that  were  driven  up  from 
the  south  to  be  "  summered  "  where  the  wild 
grasses  were  richer  and  more  luxuriant.  Three 
or  four  years  ago,  after  the  abandonment  oi 
the  lands  by  the  farmers,  "  the  cattle  came 
back,"  —  this  time  not  in  migratory  herds  of 
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alien  ownership,  but  as  the  property  oi  Ne- 
braska's <>un  people.  Now  there  are  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills,  outnumbering  the 
human  population  more  than  two  to  one. 
The  western  halt  of  the  Slate  breeds  cattle, 
while  the  eastern  half  raises  corn  for  mak- 
ing the  cattle  fat  ;  and  there  is  the  solution  of 
the  whole  "  arid  land  "  difficult}'.  There  is 
anothi  of  this  matter  to  be  mentioned 

hereafter.  The  people  are  greatly  relieved. 
They  speak  of  the  "revival  of  the  cattle 
industry  "  as  the  most  important  in  the  world. 
The  Hebrew  children  in  their  wilderness 
worshipped  a  golden  calf;  we  worship  the 
whole  bovine  family  in  flesh  and  blood.  We 
do  reverence  to  the  very  ground  the  cow 
walks  upon, — land  which  five  years  ago  we 
thought  waste  and  unprofitable.  The  most 
nutritious  of  wild  grasses  and  the  best  of  al- 
falfa grow  luxuriantly  upon  the  high  plains, 
and  there  the  cattle  range  in  summer;  then 
in  the  fall  the  marketable  beeves  are  brought 
eastward,  into  the  corn  country  and  nearer  to 
the  packing-houses  at  South  Omaha,  where 
they  are  fattened.  It  it  were  not  tor  the  i  at- 
tle,  there  would  be  this  year  about  200,000,000 
bushels  of  surplus  corn  sold  to  the  ele\ 
for  shipment  abroad;  but  as  it  is,  more  than 
lull  of  this  surplus  will  be  iu^l  at  home  to 
home-grown  stock.  The  nearness  of  the  live- 
stock market  lying  as  it  does  within  our 
own  State  increases  the  price  which  the 
farmer  receives  for  his  corn,  if  he  is  a  seller 
and  not  himself  a  feeder.  There  are  men 
courageous  enough  to  prophesy  that   before 


Nebraska  will  be  buying  instead  of  sell- 
ing corn. 

To  meet  Nature  half  way  and  to  subdue 
her    wild    unwilling  -    a    comparatively 

easy  matter,  demanding  of  the  man  only  a 
rude  strength  and  patience  and  calm  COU1 
Having  these  qualities,  the  Nebraskans  have 
won  finely.  So  far  as  the  man's  relations 
to  the  soil  are  concerned,  his  position  is 
now   assured.      But  there    are    other    matters 

ireful  after-consideration.  Granted  that 
the  man  has  native  power  sufficient  to  wrest 
the  materials  of  wealth  from  the  soil,  what 
then  ?      A  true   definition  of   wealth   is  not  to 

iven  in  dollars,  nor  in  acres,  nor  in 
bushels. 

SOCIAL    PRODUCTS    or    PRAIRIE    I  MI 

Upon  the  purely  social  aspect  of  the  prairie 
life  but  little  need  be  said.  According  to 
sociological  theory,  the  criminal  instinct 
ought  to  be  found  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  a  com- 
munity whose  stain  primary  rela- 
tions with  the  earth  ;  and  that  is  exactly  true 
el  Nebraska.  As  it  is  the  most  exclusively 
agricultural  of  all  the  Si  ites,  so  its  i  rdsoi 
crime  are  the  least.  Some  of  the  well-settled 
counties  do  not  even  maintain  a  jail,  having 
found  it  a  needless  expense;  the  sheriffs 

nurse  their  official  dignities  in 
idleness.  The  year  1897  is  the  last  covered 
■  itistics  :  then  reports  were  received 
from  200  towns  throughout  the  State,  show- 
in-  but  050  convictions  for  all  crimes  ami 
misdemeanors   during   the    entire    vcar.    more 
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than  half  of  the  number  being  upon  charges 
of  vagrancy  and  such  minor  offences.  In  60 
out  of  the  200  towns  there  were  no  convic- 
tions whatever.  This  record  excludes  the 
two  large  cities  of  the  State,  Omaha  and 
Lincoln.  The  record  of  crime  upon  the 
farms  is  practically  nil.  This  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  moral  training  or  tradition  as  of 
environment.  Nature  sets  moral  safeguards 
about  those  who  are  near  to  her.  Honesty 
and  orderliness  are  not  the  result  of  precept, 
but  of  right  conditions  of  life.  While  the 
man  is  honestly  at  work  in  his  field,  there  is 
no  incentive  to  crime.  He  is  an  orderly  cit- 
izen, not  as  the  result  of  knowledge  and 
observance  of  civic  law,  but  from  primary 
instinct. 

Illiteracy  also  is  lower  in  Nebraska  than  in 
any  other  of  the  States.  When  the  State  was 
admitted  to  the  Union,  the  enabling  act  pro- 
vided for  the  reservation  of  one-sixteenth  of 
the  public  land  as  a  basis  for  a  permanent 
school  fund,  so  that  the  burden  of  maintaining 
the  schools  rests  lightly  upon  the  people.  In 
proportion  to  population,  Nebraska  expends 
for  educational  purposes  a  sum  twice  as  great 
as  that  expended  by  Massachusetts  ;  and  in 
proportion  to  population,  Nebraska  has  but 
one-half  the  number  of  illiterates  to  be  found 
in  Massachusetts.  In  the  practical  adminis- 
tration of  educational  affairs,  Nebraska  rather 
overdoes  it ;  for  we  have  6  universities,  29 
colleges,  and  17  academies,  a  total  of  52, — 
one  such  institution  for  each  7000  children 
of  school  age.  There  are,  in  addition,  200 
high  schools.  The  income  from  the  perma- 
nent school  fund  is  so  apportioned  that  each 
district,  even  the  poorest  and  most  isolated, 
can  have  the  benefit  of  at  least  one  term  of 
school  in  each  year,  paying  no  tax  therefor. 

But  the  condition  of  a  people  with  regard 
to  illiteracy  is  not  a  very  profound  measure- 
ment of  the  value  of  an  educational  system, 
though  it  is  the  accepted  fashion  when  a 
proud  citizen  grows  boastful.  Mere  ability  to 
read  and  write  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep 
down  illiteracy.  A  good  school  system  ought 
to  nourish  the  man's  native  capacity  for  wise 
usefulness  in  his  relations  with  the  world.  It 
is  only  just  to  say  that  Nebraska  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  experience  to  the  full  the  effect  of 
home-made  intellectual  training.  The  people 
are  only  now  feeling  the  calm  assurance  of  in- 


dustrial poise  which  must  necessarily  precede 
social  poise.  So  far  as  equipment  and  means 
of  education  are  concerned,  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  confident;  the  temper  of  the 
people   must  accomplish   the   rest. 

THE    EXPANSIVE    VIEW    OF    LAND    AND    LIFE 

Considering  her  immense  natural  wealth, 
it  must  be  owned  that  Nebraska  has  made  a 
surprisingly  inadequate  use  oi  opportunities. 
It  has  been  rather  a  hand-to-mouth  life,  an 
almost  literal  obedience  of  the  admonition  to 
take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  In  the  midst 
of  plenty  we  have  suffered  the  pains  of  im- 
providence. We  have  been  content  to  sell 
outright  each  year's  crop  as  it  was  harvested, 
and  have  made  use  of  every  aid  to  put  this 
policy  into  more  extensive  practice. 

The  very  bigness  of  things  was  to  a  great 
degree  responsible  for  this.  It  is  said  that 
landscape  has  a  subtle  but  sure  influence 
upon  character  and  mood  ;  and  our  behavior 
has  been  upon  the  wide  dead-level  scale  of 
our  surroundings.  In  the  bright  lexicon  of 
our  industrial  youth  there  has  been  almost 
no  word  but  millions.  We  have  heard  so 
constantly  of  millions  of  acres,  millions  of 
bushels,  millions  of  dollars ;  and  there  has 
been  in  the  word  a  glitter  that  has  hypno- 
tized us,  so  that  we  have  almost  lost  the 
power  to  take  a  million  to  pieces  and  to  see 
how  it  is  made.  We  have  been  likely  to  for- 
get that  wealth  does  not  consist  in  millions 
alone,  but  rather  in  the  significance  of  the 
smallest  fraction  of  a  million.  Our  unit  oi 
land  measurement  is  not  the  acre,  but  the 
quarter-section  ;  and  when  one  gets  a  quarter- 
section,  he  grows  ambitious  to  own  a  square 
mile.  The  average  size  of  Nebraska  farms 
is  one  hundred  and  ninety  acres  ;  and,  as 
may  be  supposed,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
practice  of  intensive  agriculture. 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  began  a  "boom" 
exactly  in  keeping  with  this  dominant  humor 
of  the  people;  land  values  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  State  were  set  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  an  illusory  assurance;  and  then  began, 
in  the  largest  sense,  our  career  as  borrowers 
of  money  and  makers  iA~  mortgages.  A 
"boom"  is  almost  invariably  an  unfortunate 
experience  for  a  new  community;  ours  was 
no  exception.  It  was  easy  to  borrow  money 
in  those  days,  and  the  loans  were  based  upon 
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land  values  that  had  no  substantial  founda- 
tion. Experience  had  not  furnished  data 
sufficient  for  a  rational  scale  of  values;  in- 
stead "1  experience  we  had  an  ecstatic  confi- 
in  our  resources  and  abilities.  That 
confidence  will  he  justified  by  and  by;  but  in 
1885  it  was  not  a  substantial  asset.  Mosl  ol 
the  borrowed  money  came  from  the  bast, 
and  was  lent  at  high   rates  ol    info 

I  Lstern  lenders  were  not  altogether 
innocent;  they  should  have  remembered  that 
there  is  no  man  so  ready  to  pledge  extrava- 
gant interest  as  one  who  is  oversanguine 
of  his  ability  to  pay.  Perhaps  there  were 
those  among  the  borrowers  who  were  even 
a  little  careless  about  future  payment  ;  the 
redemption  of  a  five-year  pledge  appears  to 
s  line  like  a  very  remote  contingency.  1  1 
the  most  part,  however,  we  meant  to  pay  our 
debts  like  honest  men.  But  in  the  meantime 
10m  collapsed,  as  booms  will,  and  some 
of  the  worst-affected  communities  wen 
in  a  condition  very  like  economii  mortis. 

The  effects  are  patent   upon  the  records  to- 
In  [887,  eight)  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
ka  ow  ned  their  farms  ;  while  i; 
bat    sixty    per    cent    were    owners,    in 
quence  ol  »ure  ol  the  ubiquitous  farm 

["here    is    n^    feai    but  that  this 
will    be    readjusted    in   due  time.      It    i->  a  con- 


dition  not  likely  to  occur  again.  We  know 
better  now;  but  we  had  to  have  our  heads 
smartly  bumped  before  we  grew  wise.  In 
comparison  with  "boom  times,"  the  life  of 
to-day  is  devoid  of  excitement,  rather  dull 
and  monotonous;  but  it  is  certainly  saner 
and  safer. 

This  is  a  question  that  has  been  recurring 
to  our  people  again  ami  again  in  these  later 
years:  What  thus  it  profit  a  man  to 
corn,  and  then  to  have  no  voice  in  the  deter- 
mination o\  its  market  price  ?  That  is  a 
question  which  rises  in  every  farmer's  mind, 
so  long  as  he  produces  the  world's 
staples.  In  that  particular,  an  agricultural 
State  is  at  a  theoretical  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  a  manufacturing  State.  Nebraska 
nothing  to  say  concerning  the  selling 
price  o\  its  main  crops;  and,  having  nothing 
but  its  crops,  it  may  be  said  to  lack  com- 
mercial independence.  Farmers  and  pro- 
ducers of  all  raw  material  share  in  this 
condition.  Proximity  to  the  world  markets 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  prosper 
this  class  ot   producci  s. 

There    is   a    tine    sound    in    the   saying   that 

•rn-i Top  ot  one  year  will  be  one-quarter 

ol  a  billion  bushels;  but  look  at  the  lot  ol  the 

individual    -rower   and    seller.       In    the  year 

[897  the  cost  ol    producing  corn,  read 
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market,  was  $4.20  per  acre ;  the  average  yield 
was  32  bushels  per  acre  ;  the  average  cost 
per  bushel,  13  cents.  This  corn  brought  the 
farmer  18  cents,  representing  a  net  profit  of 
5  cents  per  bushel,  or  $1.60  per  acre,  exclu- 
sive of  rent  of  land  or  interest  on  capital. 
This  is  verily  almost  like  the  case  of  the 
peddler  who  lost  money  on  each  individual 
sale,  but  made  his  profits  by  doing  a  big 
business. 

THE    QUARREL    WITH    THE    RAILROADS 

Nebraska  is  far  removed  from  the  world 
markets,  and  the  question  of  the  transportation 
of  products  is  one  of  the  greatest  administra- 
tive puzzles  of  to-day.  For  many  years  our 
corn  and  wheat  went  to  Chicago  and  thence 
to  New  York,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it ; 
but  that  is  changing.  The  whole  West  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  the  Gulf  ports  are  much  nearer 
than  the  Atlantic  seaboards,  —  from  Omaha 
the  proportion  is  as  9  to  15.  North-and-south 
railways  entered  into  strong  competition  with 
the  east-and-west  lines ;  deep  harbors  were 
constructed  in  the  Gulf;  Port  Arthur  rose 
out  of  the  tide-water  ;  and  now  Chicago  gets 
comparatively  little  of  the  prairie  corn.  New 
Orleans  has  become  the  greatest  of  the  corn- 
exporting  ports.  Even  Illinois  sends  its  crop 
to  the  south.  And  then,  every  Western  man 
whose  days  are  perplexed  by  these  thoughts 
has  his  dreams  filled  with  the  Nicaragua 
Canal.  The  East  can  hardly  understand  the 
importance  of  this.  Every  Western  industry 
is  to  be  vitally  affected  by  that  canal.  It 
must  come. 

The  individual  farmer  with  corn  to  sell 
sustains  no  personal  relations  with  the  market; 
his  relations  are  wholly  second-hand,  through 
the  boards  of  trade,  the  railroads,  and  the 
elevator  companies.  There  are  hundreds  of 
grain  elevators  in  the  towns  along  the  rail- 
ways, and  the  ownership  of  these  is  centralized 
in  a  few  large  companies,  each  of  which  has 
traffic  agreements  with  one  or  another  rail- 
way. The  farmer  is  forced  to  sell  to  the 
elevators,  if  he  sells  at  all ;  and  the  price  he 
gets  is  the  current  market  quotation  less  the 
tariff  rate  of  freight  and  elevator  charges. 
The  public  does  not  know  what  freight  rates 
are  given  to  the  elevator  companies  ;  but  they 
are  such  as  to  give  control  of  the  situation. 
Of  course,   the   farmer  who  meditates   inde- 


pendent shipment  of  his  own  grain  can  get 
a  "rate"  upon  application;  but  it  is  a  pro- 
hibitive rate,  as  compared  with  those  given 
the  elevators.  No  relief  from  the  burden  of 
this  system  has  ever  been  secured,  by  opera- 
tion of  law  or  otherwise;  every  effort  has 
resulted  in  failure.  The  people  of  the  I .  I 
are  inclined  to  wonder  that  the  Western 
farmer  looks  upon  the  railroad  as  in  some 
sense  his  enemy  and  hostile  to  his  interests; 
but  this  is  the  reason.  Nebraskans  are  only 
human.  Doubtless  they  have  unduly  magni- 
fied the  extent  of  their  injur}-,  so  that  they 
are  in  a  measure  inappreciative  of  the  great 
service  of  the  railroads.  Every  evil  of  the 
system  will  be  righted  in  time.  As  the  matter 
now  stands,  each  railway  system  has  almost 
exclusive  control  of  certain  territory,  with 
almost  full  power  to  fix  arbitrary  rates,  but 
as  the  railways  are  extended  and  brought  into 
competition  with  one  another,  rates  will  be 
lowered,  in  obedience  to  a  law  that  is  mightier 
than  any  legislative  enactment,  and  more  im- 
perative than  any  decree  of  a  judicial  tribunal. 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  North- 
ern Missouri  produce  more  than  one-third  of 
the  total  corn-crop  of  the  world.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  question  of  freight-rates 
can  permanently  isolate  this  product.  This 
condition  exists  with  reference  to  all  prod- 
ucts save  those  marketed  at  home,  and  to 
almost  every  part  of  the  prairie  country. 

The  difficulty  was  in  some  measure  obvi- 
ated in  Nebraska  when  the  people  began  to 
feed  their  surplus  corn  to  cattle  and  hogs ; 
for  one  carload  of  fattened  hogs  represents 
five  carloads  of  corn.  There  is  as  yet  no 
centralization  of  the  stock-shipping  interest, 
and  the  market  is  near  at  hand,  in  South 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City. 

THE    POLITICAL    REMEDIES    PROPOSED 

The  Labor  Commissioner  of  Nebraska  re- 
cently sent  broadcast  to  the  people  of  the 
State  a  request  for  a  candid  expression  of 
opinion  concerning  the  manner  of  bringing 
to  the  farmer  the  greatest  benefit  of  his  work. 
There  were  received  in  reply  11 40  le1 
940  of  which  declared  that  relief  from  pres- 
ent conditions  must  be  purely  political,  in  the 
narrowest  sense;  518  of  the  940  ask  for 
financial  legislation;  71  recommend  "doing 
away  "  with  the  trusts;   33  want  lower  rates 
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of  interest;   26  would  have   legislation  to  pre- 
ird  of  trade  gambling";  63   advo- 

;overnment  ownership  of  railroads.  As 
against  these  in  tenor,  one  writer  suggested 
that  "the  tanner  stop  buying  and  raise 
everything  possible  himself"  ;  onecounsi 
the  better  training  of  the  farmer  in  scientific 
methods;  and  three  would  have  the  farmer 
practise  greater  economy  and  frugality  in  the 
administration  of  his  affairs. 

The  prairie  man  has  an  inexplicable  faith 
in  politics  and  in  legislation,  as  being  able  to 
make  over  society  to  suit  the  convictions  of 

irty  in  power.  He  would  hardly  need 
to  be  persuaded  that  the  most  skilful  crafts- 
man cannot  with  greatest  industry  fashion  a 
silk  purse  from  a  pig's  ear  ;  but  he  is  not 
epiite  sure  that  it  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
fiat  of  law.  So  great  is  his  faith  that  he 
expects  to  have  it  said,  "  Be  it  unto  thee  even 
as  thou  wilt."  One  would  not  be  much  sur- 
prised by  the  introduction  into  the  legislature 
of  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  rusting  of  neglected 
farm  machinery.  Himself  so  law-abiding, 
the  man  expects  great  things  of  law.  Poli- 
tics is  not  the  mere  plaything  of  an  idle  hour, 
designed  "to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  a 
tion  and  lessen  the  tcdiousness  of  time " ; 
it  is  a  very  serious  business.  This  is  not 
strange,  when  we  consider  the  great  need 
for  change  in  the  man's  economic  relations, 
and  his  past  failure  to  get  relict 

MEANING    OF    AGRICULTURAL    DISCONTENT 

To  the  Eastern  mind,  this  Western  political 
movement  usually  signifies  nothing  more 
than  a  casual  vagary  ;  but  it  is  in  fact  a  con- 
scientious attempt  at  a  declaration  of  indus- 
trial independence,  and  it  has  become  a 
serious  threat  against  the  political  entil 
the  nation.  It  will  not  ^o  to  dismiss  it 
lightly.  The  Western  man  is  as  faithful  as 
any  to  the  idea  that  we  oughl  to  be  one  and 
inseparable  ;  but  he  cannot  be  persuaded 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  a  share  in  the 
benefits  ^i  such  a  union.  As  the  matter 
stands,  the  Western  agriculturist  feels  that  he 
is  bearing  his  lull  portion  of  the  burden  ol 
the  national  policy,  while  he  is  left  to  adjust 
for  himself  the  conditions  adverse  to  his  work. 
There    are    those    who    think    oi     the    leaders 

oi    this   movement    as   in  I 

disorder, —  mere  adepts  in  the  black 


demagogies.        Nebraska     has     had     several 
years    of    experience    with    their    administra- 
tion  of   affairs  of   State,   and  is  rather  I 
off  than  otherwise. 

The  greatest  danger  is  that  such  extreme 
earnestness  in  politics  is  likely  to  make  the 
man  forget  that  the  highest  fundi 
industrial  society  are  altogether  extra-political, 
extra-legislative.  Nebraskans  have  neglected, 
in  large  measure,  the  remedies  that  lie  ready 
to  their  hand. 

Even  in  compelling,  by  politics  or  other- 
wise, a  profitable  market  for  its  surplus  prod- 
ucts, the  State  would  not  make  the  fullest 
measure  of  progress.  The  good  Abbot  Sam- 
son urged  that  there  are  but  two  ways  of  pay- 
ing debt  and  making  wealth :  increas 
industry  in  raising  income,  and  increase  of 
thrift  in  laying  it  by.  Why  should  Nebraska 
export  wheat  and  import  flour'  Why  should 
hides  and  wool  be  exported,  while  shoes,  tex- 
tile fabrics,  and  clothing  are  imported  ?  Why 
should  we  send  abroad  any  raw  material  which 
we  must  then  buy  back  again  as  manufac- 
tures? That  is  exactly  what  Nebraska  has 
been  doing  from  the  first.  And  the  Nebras- 
kan  "  he  pays  the  freight,*'  both  ways.  That 
is  always  the  fate  t4  the  mere  maker  of  raw 
material.  On  the  Face  oi  it.  that  looks  like 
a  poor  policy.  Abbot  Samson  said  again 
that  a  man  can  learn  to  do  anything,  from 
making  shoes  to  decreeing  judgments  and 
immunities.  We  are  cock-sure 
of  our  ability  to  judge  ami  '  n  ;   but  we 

seem   to   be   doubtful   of   our  ability   to   make 
shoes.     We  have  packing-houses,  bee; 
factories,   and    dairies  :     but    in    all   the   State 
there   is   no   such    thing    a-  a  "factory  town." 

I'm-'    low  N     \s    A    PARAS1  1  1 

The  average  prairie  town  is  an  incubus 
rather  than  an  aid  to  progress  The  popula- 
tion ol  Nebraska  is  about  **  equally  divided 
between  the  town  and  the  farm,  but  the  bur- 
den of  support  rests  almost  entirely  upon 
inner.  To  S]  e  ik  strictly,  the  towns 
are  unproductive;  they  are  merely  market 
stations  and  supply  depots;  thev  could  not 
exist  save  by  the  |  '    sucking  the  mid- 

dleman's  profit   from   the  commodities  which 
through  their  hands;    they  add   practi- 
cally nothing  to  wealth.     There   is  no  very 
good    reason   to   be    given    tor    this,  except    t<> 
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say  that  there  has  not  been  time  to  mend  so 
palpable  a  fault.  It  must  be  mended  ;  until 
it  is  done,  the  towns  will  have  no  real  sta- 
bility, no  sufficient  excuse  to  give  for  their 
existence.  The  typical  country  town  of  the 
prairies  consists  of  a  railway  station,  a  grain 
elevator  (whose  operator  is  commonly  a  dealer 
in'  fuel,  lumber,  and  farm  machinery),  two  or 
three  "  stores "  of  genera]  merchandise,  a 
saloon  or  two,  and  a  varying  number  of 
poverty-stricken  mission  churches.  Almost 
nowhere  is  there  to  be  seen  the  smoke  from 
the  chimneys  of  those  who  are  making  things. 
There  are  far  too  many  of  such  towns,  and 
they  are  nearly  all  too  large  for  the  purpose 
they  serve.  How  the  surplus  people  get 
along  is  something  of  a  mystery;  but  railway 
station,  store,  and  saloon  almost  invariably 
shelter  the  "  gang  "  of  listless  sons  of  Micaw- 
ber,  —  men  whose  every  full-blooded  inclina- 
tion has  grown  anaemic.  These  towns  ought 
to  be  set  to  work. 

Most  of  the  towns  of  that  class  are  survi- 
vals of  that  lamentable  "  boom  time,"  when 
ordinary  prudence  was  superseded  by  a  mad 
pride  of  size  and  a  lust  of  strength.  Then 
the  passion  for  town-building  took  hold  on 
us  ;  the  railroads  encouraged  us  in  it,  and  in 
hundreds  of  places  the  prairie  was  checkered 
with  plat-lines,  marking  the  sites  of  new-born 
hamlets,  every  one  of  which  was  a  potential 
metropolis.  Of  course  there  was  no  progress 
in  that,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  a  boy 
may  be  said  to  progress  when  he  is  merely 
outgrowing  his  trousers.  There  was  no 
good  in  the  overgrowth,  and  it  was  inevita- 
bly drained  away,  in  larger  part.  According 
to  the  measurement  of  statistics,  these  towns 
have  suffered  a  decline  ;  but  according  to  the 
measurement  of  reason,  they  have  been  bene- 
fited by  that  very  numerical  loss.  Most  of 
them  would  be  still  thriftier,  if  they  could  get 
rid  of  one-half  or  one-third  of  their  present 
population. 

In  view  of  the  idleness  of  so  many  towns- 
men, the  wages  of  labor  are  higher  in 
Nebraska  than  in  most  places  where  manu- 
facturing is  the  leading  activity.  An  officer 
of  the  State  said  in  a  recent  official  report 
that  "the  lot  of  the  average  wage-worker  (in 
Nebraska)  is  pretty  generally  a  struggle  for 
but  a  mere  existence  "  ;  but  the  figures  given 
in  the  report  do  not  sustain  this  generaliza- 


tion. The  average  day's  wage  for  all  classes 
of  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  including  that 
of  children  and  farm  hands,  is  Si .86;  the 
average  number  of  days  employed  during 
the  year  (1897),  223;  the  average  yearly 
earning,  $414.78.  As  compared  with  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  average  worker  in 
the  Eastern  factory  town,  the  balance  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  prairies. 

THE    FUTURE    OF    THE     AGRICULTURAL     STATE 

Prophecy  is  an  uncertain  business  ;  but  I 
cannot  resist  saying  that  our  surest  manner 
of  development  hereafter  will  be  not  in  the 
exploitation  of  the  "boundless  resource"  idea, 
but  in  the  conservation  of  waste  energy  and 
opportunity.  We  are  prodigal  wasters,  and 
we  have  been  led  into  it  by  that  very  thought 
of  illimitable  natural  riches  upon  which  we 
can  always  draw.  Our  wastes  are  those  of 
reckless  sons  of  a  rich  house.  I  know  a 
German  market  gardener,  who  within  the 
past  ten  years  has  placed  himself  in  inde- 
pendent circumstances  by  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  four  acres,  while  his  nearest  neighbor, 
who  cultivates  280  acres  of  corn  in  the  ortho- 
dox prairie  fashion,  is  perennially  "hard-up." 
The  land  that  is  suffered  to  go  to  waste  on 
the  big  farm  would  sustain  in  plenty  a  dozen 
men  like  the  German.  When  we  shall  have 
learned  to  practise  intensive  agriculture,  and 
to  utilize  our  raw  materials  in  the  home-man- 
ufacture of  at  least  such  articles  as  we  now 
buy  abroad,  then  we  shall  read  our  title  clear. 

There  is  one  sure  thing  about  the  wealth 
of  Nebraska,  or  any  other  agricultural  State  : 
it  is  legitimate.  There  is  nothing  dishonest 
in  a  cornfield;  and  the  worker  borrows  his 
dominant  mood  from  his  surroundings.  It  is 
a  mood  of  simplicity  and  uprightness,  and  all 
that  the  man  does  is  ruled  thereby.  Colos- 
sal private  fortunes  do  not  spring  up  in  a 
night ;  but  a  comfortable  competence  may 
be  surely  secured  by  patient,  persevering 
toil.  It  is  a  busy  life,  but  a  placid  one. 
Nobody  would  reasonably  expect  excitin 
dramatic  things  to  happen  on  these  prairies 
to-day:  we  are  not  river-burners;  but  river- 
burning  is  not  very  profitable.  Our  lite  is 
merely  sane  and  wholesome  ;  and  that  is  the 
surest  foundation  for  the  accomplishment  of 
erreat  ends. 
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THE    STRANGE    ACCIDENTS    IN    THE    POLITICAL    LOTTERY    Will; 
GREAT  MEN    EAILED  :    CLAY,  J,  WEBSTER,  SEWARD,  TIL! 

AM)    WHEREBY     LESSER    MEN    SUCCEEDED:     TYLER,    POLK,    I'll 
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ACCIDENTS,  circumstances  beyond 
human  control,  and  unlooked-for 
events  have  done  more  to  seat  most 
of  our  Presidents  and  to  bar  abler  aspirants 
than  all  calculable  influcnees  and  qualities. 
Hardly  one  of  the  great  leaders  who  had 
already  left  his  impress  on  our  legislation 
and  our  public  policy  has  been  elected  sin.  e 
the  earlier  days  of  the  Constitution.  With 
the  exception  of  Jackson,  \\*.  H.  Harrison, 
and  Grant,  none  of  the  generally  popular 
men  has  succeeded,  and  of  these  Harrison's 
was  the  popularity  oi  an  idea,  and  Grant's  of 
a  military  hero.  In  fact,  the  history  ol  nomi- 
nating conventions  and  of  elections  shows 
that  a  man  who   has   won   only  a  moderate 

e  of  lame  and  then  waited  for  some 
happy  turn  of  fortune  has  had  by  far  the 
best   chance   of  success. 

To  go  back  as   far  as  the  first  election  of 

-on  —  Burr  and  Jefferson  received  an 
equal    number   of  electoral   votes.     Then,  of 

-.    the    man    who    received    the   1  i 
number  oi  electoral  votes  became  President, 
and  the  man  who  received   the   next    1 
number,  Vice-President.     There  was  no  choice 
in  th'-  I        toral  College,  and  the  election  was 
thrown   into  the    House  of   Representatives, 
where  doubtless  Jefferson   would   have   failed 
of    the    fust     place    had    not    an    unexpected 
influence  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
test.     Hamilton,    leader   of    the    Federalists, 
and  the  last  man   from  whom  Jefferson  could 

for  help,  preferred  Jefferson  as  the  less 
dt    two    evils.      Hamilton's    purpose    was    not 

iplished  by  directly  securing  Federalist 
fefferson,  but  the  Federalist  repre- 
sentatives from  Vermont  and  the  two  from 
Maryland  voted  blank  ballots,  so  that  in  the 
final  ballot  it  appeared  that  ten  Stal 
majority  of  those  voting,  had  given 
their  ballots.  There  is  no  stranger,  more 
dramatic  episode  in  our  political  history  than 


that  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  as  the  Democratic  party  was  then 
called,  owed  it  to  Hamilton,  who  was  the 
personification  of  all  that  he  opposed  in  ; 
cal  theory,  that  he  succeeded  John  Adams  in 
the  Presidency. 

Madison  and   Monroe  were,  in  succession, 
the  predetermined  heirs  t"  n's  politi- 

cal estate;  but  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 
followed  Monroe,  was  in  some  respects  an 
accidental  President.  There  were  four  candi- 
dates for  the  office  in  1824, —  Adam-. 
Crawford,  and  Clay.  Jackson  had  a  majority 
of  the  popular  vote ;  but  there  being  no 
choice  in  the  Electoral  College  the  election 
again  went  to  the  House,  which,  under  the 
Constitution,  was  to  select  one  from  the  three 
candidates  who  had  received  the  three  1 
votes.  These  were  Adams,  Jackson,  and 
Ciaw! "I'd.  Adams  was  the  final  choice  of 
the  House,  but  he  owed  his  D  to  what 

seemed     at     the     moment     a     comparatively 
trifling    matter.     The    State    Legislator 
that  time  selected  the  presidential  electors  for 
the   Stairs.      By    what    I  friends  termed 

outright   political  dishonesty,  the    I  ature 

ol  Louisiana  seized  or  made  an  opportunity 
during  the  absence  ol  I  from 

that  body  to  vote  for  the  presidential  el< 
These  -  voted  in  the 

»n  and   two  for  Adams,  whereas,  had 
the  election  taken   place  when  I  iends 

were  present,  the  five  electors  would  all  have 
voted  for  Clay,  and  their  votes  in  tin 
College  would  have  ma  toral  vote 

greater   than    Crav  He.  then,   i: 

of  Craw  lord,  would  have  been  a  candidate 
before  the  House;  and  in  that  event  it  is 
quite    certain    thai    i  would    hi 

!'  esident  by  tl  which  he 

t    that    time    easily   the    most    popular 
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member.  Thus  robbed  of  success,  the  friends 
of  Clay  in  the  House,  acting  upon  the  advice 
of  their  leader,  gave  their  support  to  Adams, 
and  he  was  elected. 

HOW    CALHOUN    MISSED    THE    PRIZE 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  death  alone 
could  have  prevented  the  election  of  Jackson 
to  the  Presidency  in  1828,  or  his  reelection 
in  1832.  But  an  unlooked-for  incident,  or 
combination  of  incidents,  played  a  decisive 
part  in  the  election  of  Van  Buren  in  1836. 
When  Jackson  first  took  office  two  men  were 
prominent  as  his  possible  successors.  These 
were  Clay  and  Calhoun.  In  fact,  when  Jack- 
son was  elected,  it  was  understood  that  he 
should  serve  a  single  term,  and  that  Calhoun, 
who,  in  1824  and  again  in  1828,  had  been 
elected  Vice-President  almost  without  opposi- 
tion, should  become  his  successor.  But  this 
plan  was  never  carried  out.  Crawford,  who 
had  not  ceased  to  resent  his  defeat  in  1824, 
for  which,  with  or  without  reason,  he  held 
Calhoun  chiefly  responsible,  now  wrote  to 
Van  Buren,  Jackson's  Secretary  of  State, 
declaring  that  in  Monroe's  cabinet,  of  which 
both  he  and  Calhoun  had  been  members, 
Calhoun  had  proposed  that  Jackson's  conduct 
in  the  Florida  war  (during  which  Jackson  had, 
in  fact,  carried  things  with  a  high  hand,  as  was 
his  custom)  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
and  that  if  the  charges  against  him  were 
proved,  he  be  punished  with  severity.  Van 
Buren  showed  this  letter  to  his  chief,  and  the 
friendship  of  Jackson  for  Calhoun  changed  at 
once  to  implacable  enmity.  From  that  day 
Calhoun  was  doomed  as  Jackson's  successor. 

Calhoun,  of  course,  charged  his  loss  of  favor 
to  Van  Buren ;  and  when  Jackson  sent  Van 
Buren's  name  to  the  Senate  as  Minister  to 
Great  Britain,  Calhoun,  with  Webster  and 
Clay,  set  about  defeating  the  nomination. 

He  was  rejected  in  the  end,  but  with  a  result 
unforeseen,  save  by  one  astute  senator,  who 
said,  "You  have  broken  a  minister,  but  you 
have  elected  a  Vice-President."  His  rejection 
did  all  that,  and  more,  for  it  fixed  in  Jackson 
the  determination  to  make  Van  Buren  his 
successor  in  the  Presidency.  This  resolve 
became  plain  when,  in  1832,  Van  Buren  was 
nominated  and  elected  Vice-President.  Four 
years  later  he  succeeded  Jackson  in  the  chief 
magistracy. 


Van  Buren  was  again  the  candidate  of  his 
party  in  1840,  but,  what  with  the  panic  of  1837 
and  the  hard  times  that  followed  it,  Whig  suc- 
cess in  that  campaign  was  from  the  first  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Again  accident  came 
into  play  to  make  a  President.  The  sentiment 
of  his  party  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
nomination  of  Clay,  and  he  fully  expected  the 
honor ;  but  half  a  dozen  influential  Whigs 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  deemed  him 
unavailable  because  the  anti-Masons  made 
up  a  large  portion  of  the  opposition,  and  Clay 
was  a  Royal  Arch  Mason. 

GENERAL  SCOTT'S  FATAL  LETTER 

With  Clay  out  of  the  field,  the  choice  of  the 
convention  was  narrowed  down  to  General 
Harrison  and  General  Scott,  and  the  Virginia 
delegation  was  in  a  position  to  decide  between 
them.  But  Scott  had  written  a  letter  to 
Francis  Granger  of  New  York,  in  which  he 
evidently  sought  to  conciliate  the  antislavery 
sentiment  of  that  State.  Granger  showed  it  to 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  permitted  Stevens 
to  use  it  in  his  own  way.  The  headquarters  of 
the  Virginia  delegation,  being  the  centre  of 
attraction,  were  always  crowded,  and  Stevens 
called  there  along  with  many  others.  Before 
leaving,  he  dropped  Scott's  letter  on  the  floor, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  and  its  contents 
made  known  to  the  Virginians.  That  letter 
caused  the  Virginians  to  support  Harrison  and 
to  reject  Scott.  The  nomination  was  equiv- 
alent to  an  election. 

TYLER    INSTEAD    OF    WEBSTER    WON 

Harrison's  candidacy  was  as  dramatic  in  its 
sequel  as  in  its  inception.  Before  the  Whig 
convention  met,  Thurlow  Weed  urged  Webster 
to  take  the  nomination  for  Vice-President,  but 
he  rejected  the  suggestion  with  scorn.  After 
Harrison's  nomination  Clay's  friends  were 
urged  to  name  the  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. They  first  offered  the  nomination  to 
Watkins  Leigh,  of  Virginia,  who  declined  it. 
Then  it  was  tendered  to  Nathaniel  P.  Tall- 
madge.  Had  he  not  put  it  aside,  New  York 
would  have  had  three  Presidents  from  the  Vice- 
President's  chair.  Next,  Samuel  Southard,  oi 
New  Jersey,  had  the  offer  of  the  nomination. 
He,  too,  refused  it.  At  last  some  one  remem- 
bered that  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  had  shed 
tears  at  Clay's  defeat.     As  a  result,  Tyler  w  .is 
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named  for  Vice-President,  the  delegates  feeling 
that  so  devoted  a  follower  of  Clay  on  the  ticket 
would  go  far  to  heal  the  wounds  that  the  con- 
vention had  caused.  Thus  by  these  curious 
combinations  of  accidents,  for  which  he  was  in 
no  way  responsible,  Tyler,  through  the  death 
"Ml  arrison,  became  President,  after  four  men 
had  declined  the  chance. 

Van  Buren  should  have  been  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  convention  in  1844.  Jle  had 
ir  majority,  but  the  adoption  of  the  two- 
thirds  rule  deprived  him  of  thisadvan 
his  rivals,  and  prolonged  balloting  produced 
much  bad  feeling  between  his  supporters  ami 
the  supporters  of  his  chief  competitor,  Cass. 
On  the  eighth  ballot  forty-four  delegates  voted 
for  James  K.  Polk,  who  up  to  that  time  had 
been  mentioned  only  as  a  possible  candidate 
for  Vice-President;  and  on  the  succeeding 
ballot,  he  was  unanimously  nominated.  Polk 
had  been  Speaker  of  the  House,  but  he  was 
not  a  man  of  any  great  national  reputation. 
"The  nomination,"  says  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
"was  a  surprise  and  marvel  to  the  country." 

clay's  second  slip 

Clay  was  nominated  by  acclamation  by 
the  Whigs,  but  again  an  untoward  accident 
blocked  his  path  to  the  White  House.  The 
great  Kentuckian,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his 
career,  had  given  serious  personal  offence  to 
James  G.  Birney.  The  latter  was  conspicu- 
ous as  an  Abolitionist,  ami  there  was  some 
trilling  strength  in  the  so-called  Abolition 
in    the    North.      In    New    York 

thousand  scattered  Abo- 
litionists, and  they  met  in  a  convention  and 
nominated  Birne)  for  the  presidency,  lb- 
did  not  wish  to  run,  and  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  Abolitionists  were  opposed  to  any 
ation;  but  there  was  at  that  time  a 
general  belief  that  Birney  saw  in  his  candi- 
dacy a  chance  to  punish  ('),  ■  I'.  rney  there- 
lore  ran,  and  he  had  such  revenue  as  caused 
the  Whig  party  to  lose  the  Presidency,  for  his 
popular  vote  "i  62,300  was  sufficient  to  turn 
V01  k  and  Michigan  to  the  1  )emo 

Sequel  proved  that  ("lav's  political  sun 
had  set;  for  in  |N.|S,  when  it  was  almost 
certain  that  the  Whig  candidate  would  be 
elected,  he    was    put    aside  nc  ot 

the   heroes  ol    .1   war  which  the  Whigs  had 

denounced    as   a   i  nine. 


Webster,  also,  in  1848.  missed  his  last  op- 
portunity to  become  President.  Before  the 
Whig  convention  met.  Thurlow  Weed  again 
urged  Webster  to  become  the  Whig  candi- 
date for  Vice-President  Again  he  rel 
and    the    nomination,    after    going    begging, 

finally  given  to  Millard  Fillmore. 
lor  died  soon  after  taking  office,  Fillmoi 
came    President,    and    Webster    returned     to 
Washington  to    serve    him    as   Secretary   ot 

,  as  he   had    similarly  served  the 
dental  Tyler  twelve  years  before.      In   place 
of    either    of    them    he    might    have    become 
President. 

The  unexpected  befell  in  the  Democratic 
convention  of  1852.  Cass,  Buchanan,  and 
Douglas    were    the    leading    candidates,    but 

s  candidacy  had  the  stigma  of   defeat  ; 
Buchanan  lacked  an  attached  personal  V 
ing;   and  the  envy  and  the   personal  hatreds 

!     by     1  >■  -    brilliant    career 

leader  in  the  Senate  prevented  his  nomination. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Daniel  S.  Dickinson, 
of  New  York,  would  have  been  nominal 
a  compromise  candidate  had  he  not  peremp- 
torily declined  to  allow  his  nan  .    I  efore 
the    convention,    for    the   reason   that   he   was 
pledged  to  Cass.      Finally  the  Southern 
gates  said  to  the  New  Hampshire  del< 
that   any    New    Hampshire     Democrat    upon 
whom  they  could  agree  would  be  supported 
by  the  South,  and  thus,  after  a  protracted  con- 
test, Franklin  Pierce  was  nominated.     P 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War  and  a 
member  of  the                                 -.1  little  known 
beyond  the  borders  oi  his  own  State  that  many 
1  democrats  had  never  heard  his  nam< 

robbed  of   a  nomination  when   he  could    have 
been    elected    twelve    years    before,    was   now 

made  the  standard-bearer  o\  the  \\        -      He 
met   with  one  of  the  most  overwheimir 
feats  on  record,  only  four  States  voting  tor  him 
in  the  Electoral  Colic 

si  w  \k. 

In    1856    Buchanan,    for    many    j 
,uti\e    aspirant    lor   the   office,  was    chosen 
lent,  but    the   year    [860   wrecked    the 

herished    hopes   o\    Do;:  in   ( ' 

Breckinridge,  and   Seward.     Winn    the    Re- 
publicans met  in  convention,  the  nomie 
of     Seward    seemed    a  tie    conclusion. 
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But  he  had  made  a  personal  enemy  of  Horace 
Greeley,  who  was  determined  to  defeat  his 
nomination.  As  Greeley  could  not  be  chosen 
a  delegate  from  New  York,  he  appeared  in 
the  convention  with  the  proxy  of  an  Oregon 
member.  He  worked  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  undermining  Seward's  strength.  Gree- 
ley's arguments  and  the  declaration  of  Andrew 
G.  Curtin,  then  candidate  for  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  he  could  not  carry  his  State  in 
the  October  election  if  Seward  was  nominated, 
drove  enough  delegates  from  the  eminent 
New  Yorker  to  prevent  his  nomination;  and 
Lincoln  was  named  in  his  stead. 

BEN.    BUTLER    MIGHT    HAVE    BEEN    PRESIDENT 

No  name  but  Lincoln's  was  presented  to 
the  Republican  convention  in  1864,  and  from 
the  first  his  reelection  was  never  in  serious 
doubt.  But  the  abiding  issue  of  that  cam- 
paign, as  the  sequel  proved,  was  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the 
Vice-Presidency.  Lincoln  for  good  reasons 
preferred  a  War  Democrat  on  the  ticket  with 
him,  and  his  first  selection  was  General  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler.  But  Butler,  when  approached 
by  an  agent  of  the  President,  declined  peremp- 
torily to  permit  his  name  to  be  considered, 
and  Johnson  was  finally  selected  as  the  most 
available  man  for  the  place.  Butler  refused 
because  of  his  personal  dislike  of  Lincoln. 
It  was  a  costly  refusal,  for  Johnson  became 
President  within  a  year. 

Grant's  nominations  in  1868  and  in  1872 
were  beyond  the  power  of  chance  to  prevent ; 
but  in  1876  the  enmity  of  an  angry  man 
helped  to  defeat  Blaine,  the  favorite  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  his  party,  and 
brought  about  the  unexpected  nomination  of 
Hayes.  When  Blaine  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  James  N.  Tyner, 
a  member  of  the  House  from  Indiana,  coveted 
the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  post 
offices  and  post  roads.  He  asserted  that 
Blaine  promised  him  the  place,  and  then, 
without  warning,  gave  it  to  another.  Facing 
the  Speaker  in  his  private  room,  he  declared 
to  Blaine  that  he  should  remember  what  he 


called  his  betrayal  when  Blaine  should  become 
a  candidate,  a  year  or  two  later,  for  the 
dential  nomination.  Blaine  laughed  at  him, 
it  was  then  said  ;  but  Tyner,  who  had  some 
influence  in  the  politics  of  his  State,  was  as 
good  as  his  word.  When  in  the  Repub 
convention  of  1876  it  became  apparent  that 
Oliver  P.  Morton  could  not  be  nominated,  the 
Indiana  delegation  decided  to  support  Hayes, 
who  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  thought 
a  probable  candidate.  Blaine's  friends  had 
counted  upon  Indiana  when  Morton  was  with- 
drawn ;  but  Tyner  turned  them  from  Blaine 
to  Hayes. 

LATER  ACCIDENTAL  PRESIDENTS 

By  the  Electoral  Commission,  whereby 
Hayes  secured  the  presidential  office,  al- 
though Tilden  received  250,000  majority  of 
the  popular  vote,  was  completed  the  chain 
of  unusual  events  whereby  Hayes  became 
President. 

In  1880  Tilden  was  certainly  the  choice  of 
his  party.  But  in  the  confusion  of  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  —  confusion  caused  by  a 
letter  from  Tilden  expressing  the  wish  that 
the  convention  should  not  renominate  him 
(which  the  convention  took  seriously,  however 
it  was  meant  to  be  taken)  —  an  eloquent 
speech  by  Daniel  Dougherty,  of  Pennsylvania, 
caused  the  ill-starred  nomination  of  Hancock. 
In  the  Republican  convention  Blaine,  Sher- 
man, and  Grant  were  presented  as  candidates. 
but  —  Garfield  was  chosen.  Had  he  kept  the 
purpose  that  he  once  formed,  —  not  to  attend 
the  convention,  — there  is  little  likelihood  that 
he  would  have  been  nominated.  The  sur- 
prises since  1880  may  perhaps  be  said  to  in- 
clude the  first  nominations  of  both  Cleveland 
and  Harrison. 

Among  the  accidental  or  unexpected  Presi- 
dents in  this  incomplete  review  are  Tyler, 
Polk,  Pierce,  Johnson,  Hayes,  Arthur;  and 
among  the  men  who  clearly  missed  the  Presi 
dency  by  chance  or  an  unexpected  turn  of 
events  are  Clay,  Calhoun,  Scott,  Webster, 
Seward,  and  Tilden,  not  to  mention  Benjamin 
F.  Butler. 
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M.\J<  )k  GENERAL  ADNA  R0- 
MANZA  CHAFFEE  has  been 
thirty-nine  years  a  soldier.  A  strip- 
of  nineteen,  he  left  his  father's  Ohio 
farm  in  the  summer  of  1S61  to  enlist  as  a 
private  in  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry, 
and  during  the  next  two  decades  he  had  a 
hand  in  a  great  deal  of  hard  and  perilous 
fighting  against  Indians  and  won  for  hira- 
si  it  the  nickname  of  the  "Sleuth  Si 
because,  meeting  the  Indian  with  his  own 
weapons,  he  was  never  ambushed,  and  never 
defeated. 

Genera]  Chaffee's  diary  of  his  Indian  cam- 
paigns would  make  a  volume  of  interest.  One 
oi  its  many  thrilling  chapters  deals  with  the 
fight  of  the  "  Big  Dry  Wash  "  in  the  summer 
oi  [882,  cherished  by  cavalrymen  as  one  of 
the  most  gallant  known  to  their  arm  of  the  ser- 
vice. About  150  White  Mountain  Apaches, 
who  had  taken  to  the  war-path,  were  on  one 
side  of  a  canon  in  the  Mogollon  plateau. 
Chaffee,  now  a  major,  with  a  pursuing  troop 
oi  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  held  the  summit  of  a 
rocky  hill  commanding  the  entrance  to  the 
canon.  The  battle  went  on  for  hours.  Sud- 
denly oik  oi  the  scouts  fell,  some  two-score 
yards  from  where  Chaffee  was  standing.  A 
■  1  scout  at  Chaffee's  elbow  remarked  thai 
the  fallen  man  was  done  lor,  lint  the  major 
quickly  saw  that  he  was  only  wounded. 

"Come   along,"  said  he,   "and  we*ll   fetch 
him  in." 

Then  he  threw  himself  flat  on  the  ground 

and  crawled  toward  the  wounded  soldier.    The 

v.  nut  followed.  Slowly  and  painfully  Chaf- 
fee and  his  i  oinpanion,  in  the  I  I  eon 
centrated  fire  from  all  the  Indians,  worked 
their  way  to  the  wounded  man,  and  hall  car- 
ried, halt  dragged  him  back  within  the  lines. 
The  handful  of  troopers  on  the  rock,  thrilled 

with  the  i\cri\  th.it   had  been  performed,  for 

got    the   task    in   hand,   stopped    fighting,    and 
n  to  cheer.     This  made  Chaffee  furious, 

and  he  shouted  at   the  top  oi   his  voice  : 

••  Shut  up  that  noise  and  go  to  shootin    ' 
Thus  recalled  to  the  woik  oi    fighting  Ind- 


ians, Chaffee's  men  again  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  their  carbines,  and,  relieved  in  the 
nick  of  time  by  two  troops  of  the  Third 
ahw,  slowly  they  fought  the  foe  to  a  standstill. 
The  Apaches,  almost  to  a  man,  were  killed 
or  captured.  Chaffee  was  brevetted  lieuten- 
ant-colonel for  this  day's  work,  and  in  1897 
the  brevet  became  a  commission. 

His  part  in  the  Spanish  War,  in  which  he 
served  as  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  is 
familiar  to  every  newspaper  reader, 
his  more  recent  work  in  th 
officers  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  are 
genuinely  popular  with  the  enlisted  man. 
But  General  Chaffee  is  an  exception,  and  a 
score  ot  incidents  like  that  of  the  "  Big  Dry 
Wash  "  give  the  cue  to  his  popularity. 

Since  May,  1809,  he  has  been  colonel  of  the 
Eighth  Cavalry  in  the  regular  army.     Should 
he   be   advanced    to    a    regular   brigadiership, 
he  will,  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  j 
become  commanding  general  of  the  army. 

A  Good  Story  of  McKinley  and  Hanna 

A  friend  of  President  McKinley  and  S 
tor  Hanna  gives  an  inl  ant  ^i  the 

birth  and  growth  of  the  friendship  bel 
them.      The    two    men,    who    had    met    only 
once  before,  found  themselves  lodged   in  the 
same  room  when  they  were  del  to  the 

convention  which  finally  nominated  Garfield 
for  President  Mr.  Hanna  favored  Blaine. 
Mr.  McKinley  was  a  thick-ami-thin  sup- 
porter of  Sherman.  At  one  point  a  scheme 
was  hatched  whereby  the  convention  was 
to  be  stampeded  for  Blaine.  Its  authors 
felt  the  need  (A  telling  Mr.  Hanna  at  a 
very  unusual  hour,  in  order  that  he  might 
he  ready  to  aid  them  at  the  critical  moment. 
They  entered  his  room  quietly,  using  the  key 
oi  one  o\  them  who  had  a  cot  in  the 
room  occupied  by  both  Mr.  McKinley  and 
Mr.  Hanna.  In  the  darkness  they  mi 
M    Kinley    for    Hanna,   and    gently   rousing 

him.  poured  into  his  ears  I  !   and   pur- 

pose  i\(   their   plot.       They   told   him,   with   a 
th    of    detail,    how    Sherman    was    to   be 
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routed,  and  how,  as  a  climax,  the  nomination 
was  to  go  to  Blaine  "  on  a  landslide." 

"  It's  all  very  interesting,  gentlemen,"  said 
McKinley  when  they  had  finished,  "but  you 
have  made  a  mistake  ;  I  am  a  Sherman  dele- 
gate. The  Blaine  delegate,"  pointing  to  the 
sleeping  Hanna,  "is  over  there." 

But  McKinley  made  no  use  of  the  Blaine 
story  thus  disclosed  to  him,  and  Hanna  took 
careful  note  of  his  forbearing  honesty. 

The  Republican  convention  of  1888  found 
McKinley  again  supporting  Sherman.  Sher- 
man, however,  was  from  the  first  doomed  to 
defeat ;  and  as  the  balloting  progressed,  talk 
sprang  up  of  nominating  McKinley  himself. 
Then  the  New  Jersey  delegation  went  into 
caucus  and  decided  to  cast  its  vote  for  him. 
Ohio,  it  was  given  out,  stood  ready  to  sub- 
stitute McKinley  for  Sherman,  just  as,  four 
years  before,  she  had  switched  from  Sherman 
to  Garfield.  But  at  this  point  McKinley  inter- 
posed with  emphasis  and  vigor.  He  went  to 
the  New  Jersey  and  the  Ohio  delegates,  and 
forbade  them  to  present  his  name. 

"  I  came  here  for  John  Sherman,"  he  said. 
"  He  is  the  choice  of  my  State,  whose  people 
have  commanded  me  to  work  and  vote  for 
him.  It  would  be  dishonorable  to  ignore 
this  command.  No  delegate  who  would  not 
cast  reflection  upon  me  shall  cast  a  ballot  for 
me.  And  if  I  am  nominated,  I  will  decline 
to  run." 

This  conduct  gave  Mr.  Hanna  convinc- 
ing proof  of  Mr.  McKinley's  honor.  Their 
friendship  grew ;  and  one  of  these  men  is 
now,  for  the  second  time,  giving  all  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  securing  the  Presidency 
for  the  other. 

Does  City  Life  Enervate? 
By  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship 

The  popular  impression  that  most  men 
who  win  noteworthy  success  are  country- 
bred  has  become  almost  or  quite  a  definite 
belief.  It  is  taken  for  granted  by  social 
philosophers  of  this  generation,  and  there 
has  been  great  concern  lest  the  increase  of 
urban  residence  leave  the  next  generation 
without  strong  men. 

I  have  undertaken  on  a  small  scale  to 
ascertain  whether  such  a  fear  is  warranted. 
I  selected  for  study  one  thousand  representa- 
tive men  whose   success  is  assured.     These 


were  carefully  chosen  from  professional,  mer- 
cantile, and  public  life,  —  lawyers,  clergymen, 
educators,  journalists  and  literary  men,  finan- 
ciers, managers  of  great  enterprises,  great 
merchants,  and  the  like.  Most  of  these  men 
are  now  alive,  and  the  rest  died  but  recently. 

Of  these  one  thousand  successful  men, 
forty-eight  are  less  than  forty  years  of  age, 
and  forty-one  are  more  than  eighty.  Very 
nearly  one-half  are  between  fifty-five  and 
sixty-five.  In  classifying  the  places  of  rear- 
ing, cities  of  less  than  fifty  thousand  popula- 
tion are  considered  rural,  except  in  cases 
where  a  minor  city  is  very  old  and  has  been 
the  chief  city  in  a  State  for  many  years. 
Such  a  classification  seems  to  be  both  com- 
prehensive and  representative,  and,  I  think, 
gives  a  fair  basis  for  judgment  whether 
nearly  all  successful  men  are  country  bred. 

Of  these  1014  men,  there  are  138  profes- 
sional men,  173  are  in  public  life,  and  more 
than  700  are  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
Three  hundred  and  fifteen  of  these  had  a 
college  or  university  training.  The  results 
are  as  follows  :  Of  1014  successful  men, 
492  were  country  bred,  1 30  were  of  foreign 
birth,  and  392  were  born  and  bred  in  the 
cities.  The  majority  of  the  professional  men 
are  city  bred,  while  in  mercantile  and  public 
life  the  countrymen  predominate. 

The  cities,  then,  have  supplied  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  successful  men  of 
to-day  than  our  social  philosophers  have 
thought.  When  it  is  remembered  that  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago — the  time  when  most  of 
these  men  were  growing  up  —  the  population 
of  the  large  cities  was  only  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  whole  population  of  the  nation, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  cities  have  sup- 
plied a  very  much  larger  percentage  of  suc- 
cessful men  than  the  country.  The  12  per 
cent  of  city  population  yielded  392  as  against 
a  yield  of  492  by  the  88  per  cent  of  rural 
population. 

The  advantages  offered  by  life  in  the  cities, 
educational,  commercial,  professional,  and 
social,  give  the  fortunately  born  city  boy  a 
better  start  and  a  better  equipment  for  his 
life's  work  than  the  country  lad  has.  lie 
learns  to  work  more  effectively  because  of  the 
better  organized  machinery  oi  life  all  about 
him,  and  the  opportunities  to  cultivate  any 
talent  he  may  have  are  greater. 
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[In  this  pari  of  this  magazine  a  general  report  of  the  most  important  events  and  tendencies  in  industry  an  : 
first  hand      M  m  h  of  this  space  is  given  this  month  to  a  general  survey  of  the  changes  of  a  decade  in  a  few  representative  cities,  apropos  of  the  census 


Till     growth   of   our   cities  during   the   last 
decade  lias  taken  the  United  States  out 
of  the  list  of  nations  in  which  agriculture 
predominates,   and    put    it    in  the  list  of  those   in 
which  manufacturing  is  the  leading  interest.     It  has 
i  steady  and  healthful  growth  ;  and  the  rate 
of  increase   in  population  of  the  most  prosperous 
has  been  approximately  one-third.     Fully  one-third 
of  our  people   now  live  in  cities  and  towns  of  Sooo 
or  more.     The  increase  has  been  caused  by  natural 
—  the  growth  of  manufactures  and  commerce. 
i  ome  partly,  too,  by  immigration,  which  once 
went  to  the  farms,  but  now  goes  more  to  the  cities. 
The  cities  that  have  grown  with  the  greatest  ra- 
pidity arc  those  in  the  manufacturing  parts  of  the 
Eastern  States,  and  those  on  the  Great  Lakes.    The 
river  cities  show  a  slower  growth.     The  railroad  has 
ci niie  to  be  more  important  than  the  inland  water- 
South  of  Norfolk  the  coast  cities  are  making 
only  moderate  progress,  but  north  of  Virginia  the 
seaport   cities    have    all    grown.      Wherever   an    in- 
is  reported,  it  reflects  conditions  which  are 
likely    to    be    permanent.      No    "boom"    towns    or 
cities  now  show  in  the  returns.     The  relative  posi- 
tion of  our  chief  cities,  so    even  and   regular    has 
been  the  growth  in  population,  is  substantially  iden- 
tical with  what  it  was  ten  years  ago  ;  yet  almost 
nn  rease  in  wealth  and  numbers   has  been  attended 
by  features  of  an  individual  and  unusual  character. 
The  most  extraordinary  progress  has  been  m 
the  chain  of  cities  about  the  Greal  Lakes. 

( Correspondents  in  a  few  interesting  cities  in  differ- 
i  t ions  of  t lie  Union,  have  been  asked  to  point 
out  briefly  the  most  important  changes  that  th 

SUS  does  nol  show,  and  their  letters  foil 

The  Higher  Life  of  Chicago 

What   will  perhaps  be  regarded  hereafter  as  the 
most  notable  event  in  the  history  of  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  last  <!c  ade  is  the  establishment  and  growth 
of  its   University.      This  institution,  less  than  ten 
.'Id,  has  now  propertj  in  buildings,  grounds, 


and    endowment    of  over   S  i  i  .000,000,  more    than 
three-fourths   of  which    1:  die  benef 

Of     Mr.    John    I).    Rockefeller.       Even     this 
amount,  it   is  hoped,  is   but  the   beginning  of  his 
work  for  the  University,  whereby  he  will  make  this 
institution  his  permanent  and  abiding  monument 
through  the  coming  ages.     The  University  h 
members   in    its   faculty   and   over    1S00  stu 
its  University  work  proper  is  a  special  featur< 
its  summer  school  of  1000  students  has  repn 
tives  from  the  teachers  in  most  of  the  colli  _ 
the  country,  engaged  in  every  department  ol 
graduate  study. 

Another  line  of  Chicag  growth 

is  in  the  direction  of  what  may  be  covered  by  the 
•t  [ts  Art  Institute  and  Field 
Museum,  similar  in  scope  to  the  Metro 
Museum  in  New  York  and  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  have  collections  which  will  compare 
favorably    with    any   in    the   country,  the  Art 

School,  numbering  in  its  various  <  r  1600 

students,  is   much    larger   and    is   more  thoro 
its  work  than  any  sin  'I  in  Ameri 

N      institute  of  techno  tter  equip] 

is  doing  better  work   than  the   Armour  Instil 
1  hild  o\  the  last  decade. 

Within  the   last    tei 
have  been  expended  in  the  drainage  canal,  which, 
when  completed,  should  give   to  the  city  an  un- 
limited  supply  of  the  purest  water       I:    ranks  with 
the  wonders  n(  the  world   as  an  achievement  in  en- 
gineering, especially  in  view  of  its  forminj 
link  in  the  shipping  route   from  tin 
the  Gulf  o(  Mi  j 

Another  notable  growth  is  the  progress  ma 
Chica  ming  the  second  financial  cen- 

the   nation.      The   incn 
wealth    in    the   last    d  Ml   the 

lr  imports,  and  this 
exec—  is  princij 

rown    in    the   country  tributary  I     I 

This  city   has   thus   received  what   would   Otl 
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have  been  an  undue  proportion  of  such  increased 
wealth.  Ten  years  ago  New  York  was  the  neces- 
sary centre  of  all  large  financial  projects  ;  now  from 
the  increased  wealth  of  the  country  tributary  to 
Chicago  has  arisen  the  large  accumulation  of  capital 
necessary  to  handle  projects  of  railway  reorgani- 
zation, industrial  combinations,  or  colossal  loans. 
The  leading  national  bank  with  its  capital  of 
$5,000,000  has  deposits  of  $66,000,000,  and  the 
largest  trust  company  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000 
has  deposits  of  $70,000,000.  Ten  years  ago  no  bank 
or  trust  company  in  New  York  is  believed  to  have 
had  so  much  capital.  By  reason  of  these  accumu- 
lations Chicago  is  to-day  largely  the  financial  centre 
for  the  country  west  of  it,  and  is  to  it  a  commercial 
metropolitan  capital. 

Pittsburgh's  Growing  Greatness 

The  new  census  gives  Pittsburgh  321,616  popula- 
tion, and  places  it  eleventh  on  the  list  of  Ameri- 
can cities.  Its  own  clearing-house  proves  that  its 
natural  boundaries  are  those  of  the  county ;  and  in 
this  view  the  city  comprises  a  total  population  for 
Allegheny  County,  which  is  the  "  Greater  Pitts- 
burgh," of  772,899,  making  her  fifth  on  the  list,  with 
only  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston 
ahead.  The  tax  valuation  of  property  is  554  mill- 
ions. Pittsburgh's  share  is  more  than  one- half  of 
the  whole  production  in  the  United  States  of  steel, 
coke,  oil,  plate-glass,  glassware,  harness  leather,  and 
iron  pipe.  It  mines  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  of  the  United  States.  It  has  2500 
mills  and  factories,  with  an  annual  product  worth 
250  millions  and  a  pay-roll  of  75  millions  of  dollars. 

But  while  these  surpassing  industries  have  given 
Pittsburgh  wealth,  population,  supremacy,  and 
power,  commercial  materialism  is  not  the  ultima 
thule  of  the  people.  In  the  past  ten  years  the  ad- 
vance in  the  higher  life  has  been  as  extraordinary  as 
the  progressive  industrial  development.  In  that  time 
has  been  reared  a  court-house  which  is  the  crown- 
ing architectural  triumph  of  H.  H.  Richardson. 
Rapid  transit  has  opened  up  an  entirely  new  resi- 
dential district,  the  east  end,  containing  thousands 
of  beautiful  homes,  and  churches,  and  school-houses 
in  nearly  every  block.  Two  great  parks,  one  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  Schenley,  embracing  400  acres  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city,  the  other  purchased  by 
the  city  corporation,  have  been  developed  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  annually. 

There  is  a  lack  of  proportion  in  the  fact,  the 
inequity  of  which  will  soon  be  corrected  through  a 
rapidly  growing  public  spirit, —  but  it  is  true  at  the 
present  moment  that  five  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  have 
given  more  for  the  intellectual  expansion  of  the 
people  than  all  the  rest  of  the  prospering  population 


combined.  William  Thaw  endowed  the  Western 
I  niversity.  Mrs.  Schenley  gave  the  great  park 
which  bears  her  name.  Henry  Phipps  erected  the 
spa<  ious  conservatory  in  which  whole  acres  of  plants 
and  flowers  arc  grown.  Christopher  L.  Magee  built 
and  stocked  the  zoological  garden  which  is  a  source 
of  wonder  and  delight  to  the  whole  population. 
And  then  the  prince  of  modern  philanthropists, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  has  established  some  fifteen  libra- 
ries in  the  greater  Pittsburgh  limits  at  a  cost  that  is 
approaching  twelve  millions.  His  greatest  benefac- 
tion, the  Carnegie  Institute,  comprising  library,  art 
galleries,  music  hall,  and  museum,  costing  originally 
one  million,  has  just  received  his  indorsement  for 
an  enlargement  to  cost  four  millions  more. 

Amounts  are  stated  because  money  is  the  most 
graphic  measure  of  purpose.  These  art  galleries  are 
already  noted  for  their  annual  art  exhibitions.  The 
library  is  constantly  growing,  and  has  seven  flourish- 
ing branches.  The  music  hall  is  the  home  of  the 
Art  Society  and  the  University  Extension,  and  the 
museum  has  won  a  high  place  for  original  work. 

The  Expanding  Activities  of  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis'  increase  of  27.33  Per  cent  m  inhabit- 
ants since  1890  has  been  far  exceeded  by  the  ex- 
pansion in  most  of  its  interests  and  activities.  Its 
bank  clearances  have  grown  about  40  per  cent. 
The  $228,000,000,  which  represented  the  output 
of  the  city's  manufactures  in  the  aggregate  in  1890, 
will  give  place  to  figures  which  promise  to  be  at 
least  50  per  cent  higher  for  1900.  A  still  larger 
increase  has  been  made  by  the  merchandise  han- 
dled by  the  railroads  centring  here  ;  while  trade 
by  the  river  is  also  increasing,  though  its  general 
tendency,  owing  to  railroad  competition,  was  down- 
ward in  recent  years.  A  gain  of  fully  100  per  cent 
has  been  made  in  the  shoe  sales  of  the  city's  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers,  while  the  expansion  in  the 
manufacture  of  street  cars  has  been  at  a  still  h 
ratio.  St.  Louis  built  street  cars  are  found  in  al- 
most every  important  city  on  the  globe. 

The  St.  Louis  Transit  Company  has  340,  and  the 
St.  Louis  and  Suburban  Company  10 1,  miles  of 
street  track,  a  total  of  441  miles  of  street  railway 
in  operation  in  the  city,  representing  an  aggregate 
capital  stock  of  over  $90,000,000.  Practically,  the 
whole  of  this  electric  traction  has  been  created  since 
1S90.  In  proportion  to  population,  St.  Louis  has 
a  larger  street  car  mileage  than  any  other  city,  and 
its  transfer  system  enables  a  person  to  ride  farther 
on  a  single  fare  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

In  the  extent  and  excellence  of  its  educational 
institutions,  St.  Louis  holds  a  prominent  place 
among  the  country's  cities,  and  the  exhibit  ol  the 
public  schools  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  has 
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obtained  one  of  the  five  grand  prizes  given  to  the 
world  in  this  class  of  displays. 

Among  the  (  ity's  universities,  the  Washington,  the 
St.  Louis,  and  I  I    Park  (lor  women)  have 

a  wide  reputation,  (lifts  aggregating  $4, 000,000, 
chiefly  from  Mr.  Samuel  Cupples  and  Mr.  Robert 
S.  Brookings,  have  been  made  to  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  the  past  twelve  months.  Its  new  home, 
west  of  Forest  Park,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
the  fall  of  1901,  and  it  will  have  as  attractive  a 
situation,  and  as  complete  a  general  equipment,  as 
any  educational  institution  in  the  I  ites. 

Advancement  in  Kansas  City 

Close  observers  of  Kansas  City  (in   Missouri  and 

is)  have  noticed  certain  changes  in  the  past 
ten  years  far  more  gratifying  and  important  than  the 

increase  in  population.  The  general  tone  of 
the  town  has  improved  almost  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. Cood  citizenship  is  now  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception.  It  seems  contagious.  There  are  no 
better  people  in  the  town  now  than  there  were  in 
the  roughest  frontier  days,  but  there  are  more  of 
them.  The  physical  improvements  made  are  in 
line  with  the  foregoing.  A  remarkable  assembly 
hall,  capable  of  holding  twenty-five  thousand  people, 

en  built  by  popular  subscription.  A  splendid 
new  public  library  and   historical  museum  building 

une  into  existence,  and  better  yet,  into  uni- 
versal  use.  A  score  of  new  churches,  schoolhouses, 
and  hospitals  have  been  built.  The  city's  new 
manual  training  school  probably  has  no  superior  in 
the    country.     The    new   government    building   to 

e  the  old  one  is  far  handsomer  than  most 
of  the  government  buildings  elsewhere.     Nuin 

ind  country  clubs  have  added  greatly  to  the 
social  <harm  of  the  city,  and  large  numbers  of  fine 
residences  have  been  built. 

The  ■  et  railway  system  has  been  remod- 

elled,  the    newspapers    are    brighter,   cleaner,  and 
than  ever,  and  the  hotels  are  1  ondui  ted  in  a 
manner  wlu<  h  J  -  had    not    been  heard  of  in 

the  West.  The  park  system  of  the  cit)  has  been 
amplified  into  one  of  the  largest  in  the  whole 
country.  The  school  attendance  has  increased 
wonderfully.  Hv  sale  of  books,  the  patronage  ol 
libraries,  the  multiple  ation  of  literal  itions, 

the  disposition  to  vote  for  good  go^  eminent,  —  these 
signs  of  advancement  are  abundantly  present. 

Cleveland   and  the   Lake   Trade 

Cleveland,  during  the  past  decade,  has  witn< 

insummation  of  those  dream  ghted 

business  men.  by  which  the  iron  mines  of  I  ake 

Superior  have  been  linked   with  the  coal  and  coke 

fields  of  Pennsylvania,  and   the   consequent   stu- 


pendous development  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try.    It  has  seen  the  construction  of  ore  and  coal 
railroads  from  Pittsburgh  to  Lake   Erie  ;   imn 
docks  designed  almost  exclusively  for  this  pur] 
and   cavernous   iron   steamships  as  large  as  ocean 
liners  for  the  transportation  of  ore,  which  are  loaded 
like  grain,  by  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  unloaded 
by  dredging  scoops,  almost  all  of  which   is  done 
through  delicate  machinery,  rather  than  by  man- 
ual  labor.      In   this  decade  Cleveland   has  become 
the  centre  of  the  steel   ship-building    industry    in 
America.     The  cargo  tonnage  which  passes  tl 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  River  is  three  times  as  great  as  the 
tonnage  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Cleveland  is,  in  a  sense,  a  political  storm 
tre,  and  it  has  always  contained  a  radical  political 
element.     Crowing  independence  of  party  in 
and  local  matters  has  been  fostered  in  Cleveland 
during  the  past  five  years  by  a  body  of  independ- 
ent  voters   known   as    the    Municipal    Association. 
which,  through  the  aid  of  publicity  and   the 
bined  force  of  independei  riven  to  secure 

better  officials  and  promote  reform  legislation.     In 
this  respect  the  change  of  the  past  ten  ye 
been  remarkable;  the  next  ti  .e  promise 

of  being  revolutionary.     (  le\  eland's  public  school 
system  is  said   to   be  unsurpassed.      This  is  I 
the  development  of  the  past  decade. 

Baltimore's  Civic  and  Industrial  Growth 

Were  Baltimore  to  be  judged  only  by  the  in 
in  its  population  from  434,000  in  1S90  to 
5oS,ooo  in  1900,  it  would  necessarily  rank  as  being 
less  progressive  than  some  of  its  rivals  ;  but  Haiti- 
more  must  be  judged  not  by  them,  but  by  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  business  advancement 
during  the  past  ten  J 

Ten  years  ago  civic  life  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and 
the  people  of  Baltimore  displayed  comparatively 
small  interest  in  the  epiestion  of  good  municipal 
management     To-day,  -.t  prol 

try  in  the  activity  displayed  bv  its  leading  business 
men  in  municipal  affairs.  The  independent  vote 
now  holds  the  balance  ^i  power,  and  if  one  party 
fails  to  give  good  government,  it  is  promptly  de- 
feated bv  the  power  of  the  independent  vote.  The 
change    is   radical   and   must    be   far-r 

Turning  from  municipal  government  I 
mtetcsis,  tin-  advancement  ot  the  last  decade  has 

been    far  beyond   the  increase  in  populati  I  ■  -i 

\cars    ago   the   street  timore  was 

operated  by  hoi  1  his  one  of  the  most 

complete  electric-  street  <  11  s\  ,tcm>  in  the  world. 

Baltimore  had  a  very  limited  capi- 
tal in  financial  institutions,  other  than  in  its  national 
banks.      Since    then   it    has    developed    b 
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panies,  which  have  largely  financed  many  great 
undertakings  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  other  sec- 
tions, and  to  these  has  added  bonding  companies, 
taking  the  place  of  private  bondsmen,  until  this  city 
now  ranks  as  the  leading  bonding-company  centre 
of  America.  In  1887  far-seeing  capitalists  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, looking  to  the  future  in  iron  and  steel,  com- 
menced the  building  at  Baltimore  of  one  of  the 
world's  great  steel  plants,  with  a  view  to  utilizing 
ores  from  Cuba,  Spain,  and  elsewhere  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  rails  and  in  the  building  of  ships, 
expecting  that  a  tidewater  location  would  give  them 
advantages  over  interior  points.  In  1890  this  enter- 
prise, hardly  under  way,  might  have  been  classed 
as  an  experiment.  It  now  represents  a  capital  of 
about  $10,000,000,  and  finds  a  market  in  almost 
every  foreign  country  for  its  steel  rails.  Even  Lon- 
don street  railway  companies  have  been  buyers  of 
its  rails,  and  thousands  ot  tons  of  Maryland  made 
rails  are  laid  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad. 

Atlanta  the  Energetic  City  of  the  South 

Atlanta's  industrial  growth  during  the  past  decade 
has  been  even  greater  than  its  increase  of  popula- 
tion, which  was  from  65,533  in  1890  to  89,872  in 
1900,  or  37.14  per  cent,  the  largest  increase  shown 
by  any  Southern  city,  except  Birmingham,  Ala. 
This  growth  has  been  on  various  lines,  and  in  the 
diversity  of  the  city's  manufactures  is  found  one  of 
the  main  elements  of  its  strength.  It  has  cotton 
mills,  of  course ;  three  large  ones  already  in  opera- 
tion and  four  smaller  ones  almost  complete.  But 
besides  the  products  of  these  mills  Atlanta  manu- 
factures on  a  large  scale  the  various  commercial 
products  of  cottonseed,  cotton  gins,  agricultural 
machinery,  furniture,  wooden  and  paper  boxes, 
clothing,  shoes,  wagons,  saws,  commercial  fertiliz- 
ers, soap,  flour,  candies,  crackers,  cigars,  and  many 
other  articles.  A  majority  of  these  manufactories 
have  been  established  since  1890. 

The  intellectual  growth  of  Atlanta  during  the 
past  decade  is  shown  by  the  marked  improvement 
of  the  public  schools  and  the  greatly  increased 
attendance,  and  the  establishment  and  prosperity 
of  a  number  of  private  schools  of  high  grade  for 
both  young  men  and  young  women.  About  a  year 
ago  Atlanta  was  included  in  the  large  list  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie's  beneficiaries.  He  donated 
$125,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  library 
there  on  condition  that  the  city  should  give 
$5000  a  year  toward  its  support.  This  condition 
has  been  complied  with,  and  the  Young  Men's 
Library,  a  flourishing  institution  with  assets  worth 
at  least  $100,000,  has  been  merged  into  the  Car- 
negie Library.  A  beautiful  marble  home  of  classic 
design  is  being  erected  for  this  institution  and  will 


be  opened  next  spring.  In  works  of  philanthropy 
and  charity  Atlanta  has  made  a  good  record  during 
the  century's  last  decade.  The  Grady  Hospital, 
erected  as  a  monument  to  Henry  W.  Grady,  is 
well  equipped  in  every  way  and  has  been  a  blessing 
to  the  city.  St.  Joseph's  Infirmary,  the  Catholic 
hospital,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved. 
Four  large  private  sanitariums  have  been  established, 
and  their  proprietors  have  ennobled  themsel. 
receiving  and  ministering  to  many  charity  patients. 

Lessening  the  Ocean  Record 

The  recent  performances  of  the  Deutschlandf 
which  cut  down  the  passage  from  Cherbourg  to  New 
York  to  five  days  twelve  hours  and  twenty-eight 
minutes,  maintaining  an  average  speed  of  23.2  knots 
per  hour,  once  more  serves  to  emphasize  what  has 
been  the  most  striking  development  in  marine 
engineering  during  the  past  dozen  years  —  the  grad- 
ual lowering  of  the  speed  record  of  ocean  craft. 
First  the  Paris,  in  1889,  broke  the  record,  with  an 
average  of  twenty  knots.  Three  years  later  came 
the  Campci7iia,  making  21.85  knots,  but  speedily 
giving  way  to  the  great  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  which 
made  22.79  knots  per  hour.  For  the  moment  the 
Deutschland  holds  the  record,  but  already  another 
ship  is  building  in  a  German  yard  which  is  expected 
to  reduce  her  time.  Indeed,  with  the  steady  increase 
in  tonnage  and  horse  power,  and  the  proposed  sub- 
stitution of  oil  for  coal,  the  advent  of  a  ship  that  will 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  four  days  may  be  set  down  as 
an  early  probability.  Builders  and  owners,  however, 
are  of  divided  mind  whether  this  increase  in  speed 
is  worth  all  that  it  costs.  German  steamship  owners, 
thanks  to  the  liberal  subsidy  system  of  their  govern- 
ment, are  enabled  to  strive  steadily  for  fleeter  ships, 
but  their  English  competitors  seem  inclined  to  call 
a  halt  in  the  building  of  ships  in  which  comfort  and 
economy  are  sacrificed  to  the  one  quality  of  speed. 

The  trial  trips  of  the  new  battleship  Alabama  and 
the  torpedo  boat  Bagley  prove  that  in  this  matter 
American  builders  have  nothing  to  fear  from  their 
foreign  competitors.  Substantial  cheer  for  the  same 
class  is  found  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation's  official 
returns  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
which  show  that  during  the  period  named  1446 
vessels,  of  a  little  less  than  400,000  gross  tons,  were 
built  and  documented  in  the  United  States,  a  n 
which  has  been  exceeded  only  twice  in  forty-four 
years.  But  of  the  score  of  ocean  steamships 
structed  during  the  year  all  save  one  were  designed 
for  traffic  reserved  by  law  to  American  \ 
Another  significant  fact  revealed  by  these  returns 
is  that  the  greatest  shipbuilding  activity  is  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  where  during  the  year  ninety  steel 
vessels  were  built  and  documented.     In  n<  >  pr< 
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twelvemonth  has  this  record  been  exceeded,  and 
the  twenty-live  large  vessels  now  under  contra*  t  in 
the  several  lake  yards  promise  steady  employment 
during  the  coming  winter  to  upward  of  5000  men. 
In  a  word,  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Lakes,  which  is 
in  American  hands  and  carried  under  the  American 
flag,  si  Ithy  and  constant  expansion. 

American  Steel  Leading  the  World 

Signal  proof  of  the  growing  foreign  market  for 
American  steel  is  supplied  by  the  Berlin  (Conn.) 
1  ion  Works,  from  which  a  large  and  complete  foundry 
has  lately  been  shipped  to  the  German  city  of  the 
same  name.  The  Germans  are  expert  and  eco- 
nomical makers  of  steel,  and,  in  view  of  this 
the  layman  is  pretty  sure  to  ask  how  Americans 
could  manufacture  such  a  heavy  thing  as  an  iron 
foundry,  pay  railway  freight  on  it  from  the  middle 

nnecticut  to  a  seaport,  pay  freight  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  then  again  further  freight  from  1 

1   Berlin,  and  yet  compete  successfully  with 
German  makers.     This  question  is  answered  by  the 
1    ol    the    Berlin  works,  who  attributes  their 
success  to  close  and  systematic  study  of  the  needs 
of  the  rs.     One   particular  department  of 

the  Connecticut  plant  is  under  the  control  of  an 
expert  foundryman,  who  is  engaged  solely  in  design- 

•n  foundry  buildings,  the  result  being  that  if 

mpany  are  told  how  many  castings  of  a  given 
type  are  to  be  produced,  they  will  supply  a  foundry 
especially  laid  out  for  the  purpose. 

The  Berlin  works  are  not  alone  in  the  sagacious 

and  trad  idling  policy  of  employing  experts 

gn  special  plants,  special  factories,  and  special 

tools.      It  has  been  adopted   in   recent  years  b\  a 

itj  ol  \ni'  !!•  an  steel  makers,  who  in  tl 
1  decided  advantage  over  their  British  and 
(  German  competitors,  to  whom  the  expert  specialist 
is  comparatively  unknown,  and  is.  past  qu< 
the  principal  reason  tor  the  constant  and  rapid  in- 
111  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel.  When  the 
American  steel  manufacturer  finds  a  market  want- 
ing, he  sets  about  making  one.  and  he  seldom 
fails  ol  Thus,  while  a  few  years  ago  the 

pressed-steel  car  was  almost  unknown,  over  [5,000 
of  them  are  in  use  at  the  present  time.     This  busi- 

which  had  a  modest  birth  in   [889,  has 
in  a  single  decade  to  a  number  of  plants  . 
prod iK  e  [30  cars  per  day,  their  output  being  limited 
only  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  steel.    ( >ur  exports 
of  iron  and  steel  during   1000  promise   t  i  exceed 
in  value  $  13 1 ,000.000  —  an  im  1 
00. 

American  Locomotives  for  Export 
The  lesson  taught  by  our  steel   makers  is  one 

that  can  be    studied  with  profit    bv   othi 


manufacturers  seeking  an   enlarged  foreign  market 
for  tin  :  J  ready  b<  red  by 

American   builders  of  lo<  I  ildwin 

Works,    of   Philadelphia,    have    lately    received    an 
order  for  twenty-two  heavy   freight   locomoth 
use  on  the   government  railroads  of  New  Zealand. 
and  another  order  now  b< 

rn    is   that    for   six    locomotives   for   tin 
Tinto  Mining  Coin]  Spain,  a 

poration  engaged  in  mining  ore.     Recent  shipments 
from  the  Baldwin  Works  include  a  dozen  lo< 
tive.s  for   the  Belgian  State   Railway,  while  the  first 
American  locomotives  to   be  used  in  Ireland  were 
started   across  the  water  in  tin 

tember.      Nor    are    these    orders   ex<  eptional   ones. 
Nearly  all  the  American   plants  engaged   it 
motive    building    now   have   on   hand    considerable 
orders   from    foreign   buyers.      Egypt  is  buyii 
locomotives  ;    they   are    being   shipped    in    growing 
numbers   to   South   America  ;   even   Germany  and 
Russia    order    them.      Confidence    in   a   still 
use  of  them  abroad  is  borne  out  by  a  recent 
ment    from    Lord    Cromer,    the    Britisii 
general  in  Egypt.     "  Their  choice."  he 
simply    due    to   the    fact    that    American    firms    al- 
most   invariably    offer    engines    built    on    standard 

is  of  their  own  at  lower  prices  and  in  less 
time,  while  the  English  and  other  European  makers 
content    themselves   with    their   old    d< 

.   as    a    rule,    in    the    habit    of   manufacturing 
to  standard  designs  of  their  own.     We  prefer,"  he- 
adds.  •'  to   adhere  to   our   standards,  but   in 
where  time  and  cost  are  of  great  importance, 
from  America  cannot  be  passed." 

American  Typewriters  in  New  Markets 

America's  chief  market   for  machinery  is  still  to 
nil  111  European  countries,  but  an  iin  • 
•lion  is  being  sold  in  the  Far    I  ciallv 

in  Australasia,  in  Japan,  and  in  India.      I'iie  type- 
writer supplies,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  ins 
oi  this  development  o(  .*  new  market.     Our  ex- 
f  typewriters  to  Australasia  in  [898  amounted 
to  only  $60,039,  while  in  the  1  they 

Japan  the   exports   <■!    type- 
i   were    but    $  \  220  :     u .     ; 

ind  m   1  <  .  thus 

clearl)  ig  the  r> 

opment  in  this  "  The  demand 

nerican  typewi  -  a  prominent  manu- 

facturer quoted  by  th<   \    v  \    rk  Commercial/1  was 

iter,  a\m\  our  mat  nines  are  pi 
globe  trott- 

Puntas  Arenas,  on   the   Stl  ian.   at   the 

extreme    southern    point    ^i    South    America,   and 
another  lot  ^<(  typewriters  has  been  sent  north  to 
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Vladivostock,  Russia,  for  the  use  of  the  imperial 
government.  Many  of  the  missionaries  and  foreign 
business  men  in  China  use  our  machines  ;  nearly 
every  American  regimen1-  in  the  Philippines  has  from 
three  to  five  of  them  ;  and,  as  business  increases  .it 
Manila  under  American  auspices,  there  will  be  a 
big  demand  for  typewriters.  The  American  type- 
writer has  become  well-nigh  universal  in  its  use." 

Wireless  Telegraphy  and  the  Telegraphone 

One  of  the  recent  developments  in  electricity 
most  potent  with  promise  for  the  future  is  the  ex- 
tended practical  test  given  to  the  Marconi  system 
of  wireless  telegraphy  by  the  British  army  and  navy 
in  South  Africa.  British  headquarters  were,  by  the 
use  of  Marconi's  instruments,  kept  in  constant  com- 
munication with  detachments  of  the  army,  some  of 
which  were  fifty  and  sixty  miles  away ;  while  the 
British  admiral  at  Delagoa  Bay  was  enabled  to 
send  messages  eighty,  and  even  a  hundred,  miles. 
These  tests  are  regarded  by  experts  as  fully  demon- 
strating that  military  campaigning  offers  no  serious 
obstacle  to  the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy.  Mean- 
time, it  is  serving  peaceful  pursuits  to  an  increased 
degree.  A  number  of  ocean  liners  are  now  equipped 
with  Marconi  instruments  in  order  to  announce  their 
approach  to  the  coast ;  lightships  employ  the  same 
means  to  report  wrecks  and  summon  aid  from  life- 
saving  stations  on  shore,  and  a  recent  number  of  a 
London  scientific  journal  describes  a  successful  test 
of  an  automatic  device  for  warning  vessels  in  a  fog 
of  the  proximity  of  dangerous  rocks.  A  transmitter 
capable  of  sending  out  waves  for  seven  miles  was 
operated  by  clock-work,  and  made  to  repeat  the 
word  "Fastnet"  at  intervals  of  three  minutes.  A 
ship  on  which  there  was  a  Marconi  receiver,  and 
which  came  within  the  range  of  the  signal,  would 
learn  of  its  peril  in  ample  time  to  save  itself. 

Another  recent  noteworthy  development  in  elec- 
tricity is  the  telegraphone  invented  by  the  Danish 
engineer,  Valdemar  Poulsen.  This  invention  is  a 
phonograph  which  magnetically  records  the  sounds 
converted  into  electric  vibrations  by  the  telephone, 
and  appears  to  have  solved  a  problem  which  has 
presented  unusual  difficulties.  What  the  relay  is  to 
the  telegraph,  Poulsen's  instrument  promises  to  be 
to  the  telephone,  and  also  to  perform  functions 
similar  to  those  of  the  duplex  telegraph.  It  has 
not  crossed  the  water  as  yet,  but  is  now  used  in  the 
Danish  telephone  systems  with  no  little  success. 

American  Exportation  of  Coal 

Though  the  strike  in  the  anthracite  region  caused 
some  disturbance  in  the  coal  trade,  a  more  signifi- 
cant development  is  the  increasing  export  of  Ameri- 
can coal  to  foreign  markets.     The  present  year  has 


witnessed  a  remarkable  rise  in  the  price  of  coal 
throughout  Great  Britain,  an  advance  ranging  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  ton. 
This  rise,  which  seriously  menao  I  nd's  export 
trade  in  coal,  has  an  immediate  and  vital  interest  for 
American  mine  owners  ;  for  while  English  coal  exists 
only  in  limited  quantities  and  can  now  be  produced 
only  at  a  relatively  high  cost,  the  United  States  has 
an  inexhaustible  supply,  and  can  afford  to  sell  it  at 
a  far  lower  price. 

Cardiff  coal  cannot  be  delivered  at  Gibraltar  or 
Marseilles  for  much  less  than  ten  dollars  a  ton,  but 
American  coal  can  be  shipped  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  sold  for  seven  dollars  and  a  half  per  ton.  A 
Russian  naval  agent  has  lately  placed  at  Norfolk  an 
order  for  1,000,000  tons,  and  other  foreign  govern- 
ments promise  to  become  early  and  heavy  buyers 
of  American  coal.  What  with  our  ownership  of 
one-half  of  the  coal  area  of  the  world,  and  furnishing 
at  the  present  time  one-third  of  its  total  production, 
the  day  is  no  longer  distant  when  we  will  furnish 
not  only  food  for  the  industrial  and  military  armies 
of  some  of  our  chief  competitors,  but  also  the  fuel 
by  which  they  are  supported. 

Finished  Goods  for  Less  than  Raw  Product 

A  novel  and  unparalleled  condition  of  affairs 
prevails  in  the  cotton  trade.  The  American  cotton 
crop  for  1900  will  fall  short  of  that  of  last  year  by 
an  average  of  at  least  eight  per  cent.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  does  not 
materially  affect  the  selling  prices  of  the  finished 
product ;  but  recent  advances,  impelled  by  the 
decreased  crop,  have  been  so  rapid  and  so 
as  to  set  aside  all  ordinary  conditions.  Spot  cotton 
has  recently  been  quoted  in  the  New  York  market 
at  eleven  cents  per  pound,  while  the  juice  of  goods 
remained  on  a  basis  of  seven  and  a  half  cents 
a  pound  for  the  raw  material.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  gap  thus  created  must  be  filled  up, 
or  that  manufacturers  must,  for  the  time  being, 
cease  production.  This  latter  course  has  already 
been  adopted  by  English  manufacturers,  and  their 
example  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  many  of  their 
American  competitors. 

Against  this  phase  of  the  cotton  trade  may  be 
set  the  statement  that  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
current  year  the  United  States  surpassed  all  former 
records  in  the  construe! ion  of  new  textile  mills. 
All  in  all  307  new  mills  are  reported,  194  of  them 
manufacturing  cotton.  Most  of  the  new  woollen 
mills  are  located  in  the  North  and  West,  but  all 
save  eighteen  of  the  new  cotton  mills  mus 
credited  to  the  several  Southern  Stab  N01 
and  South  Carolina  leading  all  the  others.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  our  cotton  spindles,  and  an  even 
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larger  proportion  of  our  cotton  looms,  are  now 
1  in  the  South,  a  showing  which  clearly  em- 
phasizes the  growing  practice  of  manufacturing 
cotton  in  the  regions  where  it  is  grown.  'The  ex- 
slave  States  promise  in  a  few  years  to  lead  V  .■. 
England  in  their  output  of  cotton  goods  of  the 
cheaper  grades,  and  to  offer  formidable  rivalry  in 
other  departments  of  the  trade. 

Commercial  Supremacy  of  the  United 
States 

English  and  German  concern  at  America's  eco- 
nomic advance  proves  to  be  well  founded.  Esti- 
prepared  for  The  World's  Work  place  our 
production  of  manufactured  goods  during  1900  at 
$125,00,000,000,  a  sum  fully  8450,000,000  in  excess 
of  the  manufactured  products  of  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  our  chief  competitors  for  the  world's 
trade.  In  a  period  compassed  by  the  memory  of 
men  not  yet  old,  we  have  doubled  our  exports  to 
nited  Kingdom,  while  greatly  reducing  our 
imports,  and  the  same  statement  applies  to  our 
relations  with  Germany.  Sale  for  our  excess 
of  production  over  domestic  consumption  is  found 
not  only  by  sedulously  cultivating  old  markets,  but 
also  by  creating  new  ones,  and  this  last  is,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  significant  feature  of  our  export 
trade  in  the  closing  days  of  the  century, 
years  ago  the  annual  exports  of  the  United  Stat<  s 
to  Asia,  Oceanica,  and  British  Australasia  were 
less  than  $50,000,000.  This  year  they  will  exceed 
$190,000,000,  with  promise  of  a  still  greater  increase 
in  the  near  future. 

Nor  do  these  figures  tell  the  whole  story.  Wall 
Street  takes  its  place  with  Lombard  Street,  and 
this  year,  tor  the  first  time,  Europe  does  some  of 
uking  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Bj  reason  of  the  steadily  growing  trade  balani  e  in 
favor  o(  this  <  ountry,  Europe  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  some  time  past,  a  heavy  debtor  to  the  United 
States.  Conservative  estimates  place  the  sums  at 
1  1  owing  to  our  hankers  and  merchants  from 
foreign  debtors  at  not  less  than  8500,000,000,  and 
to  liquidate  this  debt  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  have  begun  to  send  us  their  nation.il  bonds. 
Following  upon  a  Russian  loan  of  $10,000,01 
the  opening  days  of  the  year,  came  American  pur- 
chases of  British  Exchequer  bonds  to  the  amount 
.  .uu\  more  recently  a  German  war 
loan    ol  >.ooo   was  oversubscribed   on   the 

iv  that  the  subscription  lists  were  opened  in 


New  Yurk.     Gold  was  sent  in  part  payment  1 
Russian  and  liritish  bonds,  but  such  were  our  credits 
rmany  that  no  gold  whatever  was  shipped  in 
payment  for  the  German  bond  for  in 

this  country  —  all  which  is  an  evidence  of  the  new 
position  the  United  States  has  taken  in  the  finan- 
cial world. 

An    Increase   of  Country   Banks 

'1  he  most  significant  feature  of  country  banking 
during  the  current  year  has  been  the  great  in< 
in  the  number  of  national  banks  of  small  capital, 
located   for  the   most   part  in  towns  and  cities  of 
modest  size.     The  change  in  the  banking  law  per- 
mitting   the    organization    of    national    ban 
$25,000,  was  approved  on  March  14.      During  the 
ensuing  six  months  applications  were  approv 
the  organization  of  351   national  banks,  each  with 
a  capital  of  less  than  $50,000.     Of  approved  appli- 
cations for  the  organization  of  banks,  each  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  850,000  or  more,  ther 
113.     The    total    number    of  banks    organized    in 
the    period    under    discus  312,    and    the 

total  authorized  capital  amounted  to  a  tritle  over 
m  '..000,000. 

Most  of  these  new  banks  are  in  places  heretofore 
without  banking  facilities,  and  are  bound  to  quicken 
trade  in  an  immediate  and  radical  way.      In  one 
Pennsylvania  town,  to  give  a  definite  instam 
organization  of  a  national  bank  has  opened  a 
and  economical  source  of  credit  to  a  numl 
merchants,   traders,   ami   small   manufacturers, 
were  formerly  compelled  to  look  to  private  lenders 
for  needed  advances,  often  paying  usurious  rates 
that  cut  heavily  into  their  profits.     Similar  examples 
could  be  furnished  bv  every  Mate  which  has  a  place 
in  the  list  of  new  national  banks. 

(  >ne  other  indication  o\  financial  growth  and 
activity  should  not  pass  unnoticed  —  the  L;reat  in- 
during  the  past  lour  years  in  the  amount  of 
gold,  silver,  and  paper  money  in  the 
of  our  citizens  and  financial  institutions.  This  in- 
crease totals  t'ne  great  sum  of  -  .000.  three- 
fifths  of  which  COns  1  cer- 
tificates, and,  with  an   in. 

old  owned  bv  the  ( iovernment.  shows  an  in- 
<  rease   in  the   -  i  nearlj    I 

000,000.  and   o\   >S   per  capita   in   the  a 
money  in  circulation.     More  than  half  of  this  in- 
crease   has   been  drawn   from  our  mines,  and   the 
remainder  from  Europe  in  payment  foi 
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Zhc  ffl>arcb  of  Events 


THERE  is  no  mistaking  the  larger 
meaning  of  the  Presidential  election. 
The  events  of  the  last  four  years 
have  indicated  the  passing  of  the  period  of 
our  international  isolation ;  and  the  people 
have  shown  their  understanding  and  approval 
of  the  change  with  an  emphasis  that  they 
have  not  used  since  they  expressed  their 
understanding  and  approval  of  the  war  to 
preserve  the  Union. 

The  first  half-century  of  the  republic  was 
given  to  procuring,  exploring,  and  very  slowly 
settling  the  transcontinental  area  that  we 
occupy;  several  decades  were  given  to  the 
fierce  discussion  and  at  last  to  the  eradication 
of  slavery  ;  and  the  last  thirty  years  have  been 
given  to  more  rapid  settlement  and  to  the 
uninterrupted  development  of  the  land  and  of 
the  people,  and  to  the  swift  movement  of  the 
organization  of  energy.  During  this  last 
period  we  grew  in  power  and  wealth  faster 
than  we  knew,  and  we  kept  the  narrower  eco- 
nomic and  political  vision  of  an  earlier  time. 

But  the  little  war  with  Spain  and  its  conse- 
quences lifted  our  horizon,  and  we  saw  more 
clearly  the  place  that  we  had  won  in  the  world. 

What  was  at  stake  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign, then,  was  not  the  old  stake  of  mere 
party  supremacy  —  whether  we  should  have 
a  Republican  President  or  a  Democratic 
President ;    for  the  historic  doctrines   of  the 


two  parties  played  small  part  in  men's 
thoughts.  States  rights  and  customs  duties 
were  hardly  mentioned.  It  was  a  contest 
whether  we  should  accept  the  larger  respon- 
sibilities of  the  new  era  in  our  development, 
or  should  keep  our  old-time  isolation.  The 
question  was  more  clearly  put  than  any  ques- 
tion had  before  been  put  to  the  whole  people 
for  thirty  years :  Should  we  maintain  our 
commercial  honor  and  credit,  should  we  ac- 
cept our  international  responsibilities,  and 
should  we  go  forward  in  our  natural  and 
fairly  won  commercial  progress  to  supremacy  ? 

The  people  saw  this  larger  meaning  of  the 
contest;  and  every  state  whose  population 
shows  primary  activity  and  independence  oi 
thought,  for  the  first  time  since  the  period 
just  following  the  Civil  War,  cast  its  vote  for 
the  same  candidate  ;  and  there  has  been  no 
Presidential  election  since  1864  that  was  so 
keenly  watched  abroad. 

As  the  century  begins,  then,  we  clearly 
enter  a  new  period  in  our  national  develop- 
ment. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    TRIUMPH 

SURELY  no  more  solemn  responsibility 
ever  rested  on  a  ruler  than  now  falls 
on  President  Me  Kin  lew  The  approval  ol 
the  people  has  been  most  flatteringly  ex- 
pressed—  approval  of  the  gold  standard,  oi 
a  vigorous  foreign  policy,  of  the  administra* 
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SENATOR   GEORGE  F.    HOAR. 

tion's  aim  in  dealing  with  our  island  wards. 
And  the  President  has  the  ri^ht  to  feel  a 
profound  personal  gratification  as  well.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  too,  may  take  a  large  share  for 
himself.  They  hoth  now  enjoy  a  degree  of 
public  favor  which  few  men  in  recent  years 
have  won.  No  administration  has  for  half  a 
century  begun  under  happier  conditions  than 


<;<)VKRNP1  NEW   YORK. 


Mr.    McKinley's   second    administration   will 
begin. 

Any  candid  student  of  contemporaneous 
politics  must  confess  that  the  President  has, 
during  his  first  term  oi  offii  e,  steadily  gained 
fixity  ot  purpose  and  continuity  of  policy. 
lie  has  evolved  a  definite  programme  out  ot 
the  populai  generalizations  with  which  he  was 
equipped  four  years  ago.  Few  men  have 
developed  better  under  great  responsibilities; 
and  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
.in  administration  no  greater  stride  was  ever 
taken  from  the  common  level  of  politics 
towards  true  statesmanship. 

Much  of  this  definiteness  has  come  from 
the  strong  men  that  the  President  has  gathered 
about  him.  When  he  began  his  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Sherman,  ton  heavily  burdened  with 
years,  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  A 
burdened  with  unfitness,  was  Secretary  oi 
War.  To  both  these  (so  at  least  the  public 
reasoned)  portfolios  were  given  for  partisan 
reasons.  But  the  administration  ends  with 
the  strongest  men  at  these  two  important 
posts  that  have  held  them  lor  a  long  period  ; 
and  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Root  do  not  owe  their 
places  to  political  or  personal  favor.  Other 
recent  appointments  have  been  as  good  — 
Wood  in  Cuba,  Taft  in  the  Philippines,  Allen 
in  Porto  Rico.  In  tact,  the  President  has  a 
stronger  cabinet  and  an  abler  body  oi  men  in 
most  of  the  places  of  great  responsibility  than 
any  President  has  had  since  Lincoln;  and,  as 
in  Lincoln's  time,  the  sties-.  ,.;  great  duties 
has  brought  this  about.  Few  men  have  been 
more  bitterly  regarded  by  his  political  oppo- 
nents than  Mr.  McKinley  was  regarded  four 
years  ago  ;    yet  no  Presidential  candidate  has 

ever  received  so  large  a  vote  in  the  electoral 
college  as  he  w  ill  receive. 

A  strong  foreign  policy  :  a  firm  and  gentle 

hand  in  dealing  frankly  with  the  old  Spanish 
Islands;  the  cutting  oi  the  isthmian  canal; 
the  establishment  of  the  -old  standard  beyond 
any  chance  of  future  discussion  ;  definiteness, 
definiteness,  definiteness,  this  is  a  pro- 
gramme whereby  the  President  may  make 
himself  permanently  as  strong  in  the  public 
favor  as  he  is  for  the  moment  ;  for  the  pro- 
digious victory  that  he  won  at  the  polls 
not  wholly  a  positive  victory.     He  owes  much 

to  the  weakness   oi   his   opponent.      It   was  a 
patriotic  victor)  rather  than  a  personal  or  par- 
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tisan  one.  His  popular  majority  was  greater 
than  in  1896;  and  his  overwhelming  election 
presents  two  noteworthy  facts :  there  was  a 
considerable  Republican  defection  in  some 
Republican  states,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
larger  and  more  important  independent  Demo- 
cratic vote  was  cast  for  him  than  he  received 
four  years  ago.  More  men  deserted  the  Demo- 
cratic party  because  Mr.  Bryan  stood  for  an 
attack  on  the  public  credit  and  for  the  aban- 
donment of  our  colonial  responsibilities  than 
had  deserted  from  either  party's  ranks  in 
thirty  years.  Probably  neither  the  Republi- 
can defection  from  Blaine  nor  the  Democratic 
defection  from  Bryan  four  years  ago  was  as 
large  as  the  independent  Democratic  vote  this 
year. 

So  much  the  greater,  then,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  President,  who  has  had  not  only  a 
critical  partisan  endorsement  but  an  indepen- 
dent and  patriotic  one  besides.  During  his 
first  administration  he  has  risen  to  the  great 
occasions  that  have  confronted  him  —  some- 
times hesitatingly,  but  he  has  every  time  risen ; 
and  he  now  has  a  patriotic  and  expectant 
people  behind  him  —  a  support  that  imposes 
higher  obligations  than  any  merely  partisan 
victory  could  bring. 

NEW  MEN   IN  HIGH  PLACES 

THE  election  has  brought  into  prominent, 
or  more  prominent,  public  positions  an 
even  larger  number  of  new  men  than  usual, 
many  of  them  young  men  too,  men  who  are 
at  most  just  entering  middle  life.  Mr.  Bryan 
himself  is  the  youngest  man  that  ever  played 
for  such  high  stakes  in  our  political  history  ; 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  just  passed  forty-two,  has 
had  a  swift  and  brilliant  rise.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  won  the  distinction  of  the  hero 
of  the  campaign. 

The  Governor-elect  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Richard 
Yates,  the  son  and  namesake  of  the  famous 
war  governor  of  that  state,  was  born  in  i860, 
and  was,  by  the  way,  a  classmate  in  college  of 
Mr.  Bryan.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
1884,  and  has  come  forward  in  politics  swiftly. 
He  was  appointed  a  collector  of  internal 
revenue  in  1897,  and  before  that  he  had  been 
city  attorney  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and 
judge  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  Governor-elect  of 
New  York,  is  six  years  older  than  Mr.  Yates, 


GOVERNOR-ELECT  LA   FOLLETTE  OF  WISCONSIN. 

and  a  native  and  resident  of  Newburgh.  He 
has  been  an  active  politician  from  early  man- 
hood, but  his  office-holding  in  the  past  has 
been  confined  to  two  terms  in  Congress.  He 
declined  a  second  renomination  and  gave  his 
time  to  business  affairs  and  to  very  active 
party  management.  Since  1898  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Republican  state  committee. 
Mr.  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Governor-elect 
of  Wisconsin,  was  born  in  that  state  in  1855. 
A  lawyer,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1884  and  twice  reelected,  but  his  present 
prominence  in  the  politics  of  his  state  is  due 
mainly  to  his  advocacy  of  the  principle 
of  primary  elections  for  the  nomination  of 
all  candidates  by  the  Australian  ballot. 

TWO   LONG   PUBLIC   CAREERS 

TURNING  to  the  oldest  men  in  public  life, 
Mr.  Hoar,  the  venerable  and  personally 
well-beloved  senator  from  Massachusetts,  is  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Senate  now  in  service, 
except  Mr.  Allison,  and  the  Legislature  of  his 
state  will  probably  reelect  him  this  winter. 
His  political  career  began  in  1852,  before  any 
of  the  men  above  mentioned  were  born.  After 
service  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of 
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•  I       achusetts,  and  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
he  be  I   nited   States   Senator   in    [876. 

Senator  Hoar  has  not  agreed  wholly  with  the 
Philippine   policy   of    the    administration,   but 
he  has  never  shown  the  stufl  of  which  men 
aiv  made  who  leave  their  parties.     He  is,  in 
il  ways,  the  most  notable  member  oi  the 
ite. 
Hut  the  last  man  <il  the  generation  in  our 
public  life  that  had  to  do  with  the  slavery  con- 
rsies  ol    fift)    years  ago  in  the  National 
I  ature,  was  Mr.  Sherman       the  last,  ex- 

cept   Mr.  Grow    oi    Pennsylvania,   who,  as  a 


GOV1  RNI  lR-1  Mil    VATES  01     M  LINOIS. 

\ oung  mil),  ei  1  ess  in    [851.     Mr. 

Sherman's  public  career  began  in  [848,  when 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Whig  convention 
thai  nominated  Taylor,  Hi-  retirement  in 
[898  Mom  Mr.  McKinley's  cabinet  made  a 
period  ol  just  fift)  years.     He  was  first  ele<  ted 

tigress  in  1854,  ami  for  forty-four  years 
.  as  representative,  senator,  and  cabi- 

ifficer,  In-  continuously  held  high  official 
station.     <  >m  e  only  has  this  record  in  national 

political   service  been   approached  during  the 

later  history  ol  the  Republic,  ami  that  was  in 

■•t    the    late   Justin  ill,   whose 

unbroken  service  in  one  bi 

or  the  other  covered  a  period  ol   forty-three 


MR     BRYAN'S    PROGRESSIVE    DEFEAT 

MR.  BRYAN  has  achieved  the  distinction 
ol  bringing  upon  the  party  that  wa- 
in power  when  he  took  its  leadership  a  three- 
fold defeat  repeated  with  progressive  em- 
phasis, lie  opposed  the  gold  standard,  he 
opposed  the  spirit  ol  the  organization  ol  in- 
dustry, he  opposed  the  nation's  responsibility 
for  the  wards  left  to  it  by  war;  and  he  has 
wrought   such   havoc  on   the   g  ilitical 

that  succumbed  to  his  eloquence 
reduce  it  to  the  shreds  a\\<\  tatter-  of  the  dis- 
contented and  the  visionary.      No  other  man 
in   our   whole    political    hist  or)    has    left    such 
.1  trail  oi  defeat  behind  him. 

The  only  states  that  he  carried  besides  the 
state- that  would  haw  voted  tor  a  Democratic 
graven  image  are  tour  small  mini: 
and  he  lost  three  of  the  border  Southern 
states  -  Delaware,  Maryland,  ami  West  Vir- 
ginia, lie  will  have  four  less  votes  in 
the  Electoral  College  than  the  solid  South 
i  asts. 

Men  with  different  point-  of  view  have 
drawn  widely  different  conclusion-  from  the 
extraordinary  del  eat  of  Mr.  Bryan.  Hut  one 
conclusion  no  candid  political  observer  can 
escape:  the  American  people  do  not  wish 
him  to  become  President.  He  stands  tor  what 
they  will  not  have.  The  public  had  an  oppor- 
tunity lor  more  than  tout'  years  to  make  its 
estimate  of  the  man  a-  a  Presidential  candi- 
date—  a  better  opportunity  than  any  other 
candidate  since  Henry  (.day  has  given  it; 
and  he  impressed  himself  on  them  as  a  d 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Republic  - 
a  man  who  had  badly  fooled  himself.  Hut 
such  i-  the  nature  of  democracies  that  "no 
man  1  au  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time."' 
The  oratorical  temperament  is  likely  : 
COmpan)  a  theoretical  judgment  The  de- 
tect in  M:  Bryan  a-  a  public  leader  is  that 
he  mistook  rhetoric  tor  tact-,  orator)  for 
achievement.  He  is  a  man  who  never  did 
anything— but  talk.  A  bod)  ol  concrete 
results  of  some  form  of  activity  seems  to  be 
essential  to  the  building  up  ol  a  sound  judg- 
ment. All  men  who  A<^  things  have  not 
sound  judgment  ;  but  few  men  have  it  who 
i\o  not  do  things.  Public  opinion  usually 
measures  men  with  a  strangely  unerring  .u- 
curacy,  it  not  at  the  first  trial  then  surely  at 
the  second. 
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Nuvol  Cadet  W.  B.  Tardy.  Lt  Frank  Marble.       Enilgo  A  W.  Marshall.  J.t .  w  a  Cm  1    •  |  il   II  Wition. 

Capt.  J.  M.  Forsyth.       Rear-Admiral  Wataon.         LL-Cmdr.  Chauoces  Phomaa. 

REAR-ADMIRAL  WATSON   AND    Ills   STAFF. 

On  board  the  Flagship  December,  1899.    The  mourning-bands  on  the  arms  are  worn  for  Vice-President  Hobart. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

YET  not  even  Mr.  Bryan's  dismemberment 
of  the  Democratic  party  has  killed  it. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  killing  either 
of  the  great  parties  of  American  politics, 
least  of  all  the  Democratic  party  —  except  in 
the  minds  of  visionary  gentlemen  who  carry 
about  with  them  their  own  pocket  parties. 
In  our  political  life,  the  party  is  an  elemental 
thing.  It  may  be  led;  it  may  be  misled;  but 
it  is  as  eternal  as  a  river.  Its  course  may  be 
<  hanged,  but  it  flows  on. 

And  the  1  >emocrati<  party  is  likely  to  profit 
by  this  pitiful  experience.  lt  it  now  find 
leaders  and  managers  worthy  of  its  history 
and  "i  its  true  aims,  it  ma)  quickly  become  a 
healthful  opposition  and  do  a  greal  public  ser 
vice;  and,  under  proper  leadership,  its  chance 
to  win   the   Presidenc)    foui    years   hence   is 

better  than  it  it  had  this  \ear  met  only  a 
respectable    deleat.       At    le.ist    halt    the   Voters 

ot  the  co  unt  1  \  would  now  subscribe  to  a  sound 
Democratic  creed  it  it  should  be  bodied  forth 
in  leaders  ol  vigoi  and  patriotism.  For  they 
do  not  like  the  "syndicated"  aspects  ,,f  the 


Republican  party.     A  good  working  policy 
till  a  satisfactory  creed  is  made  would  be  — 

The  extension  of  civil  service  reform  to  all  minor 
postmasters,  and  all  consuls  and  consular  agents, 
and  the  inviolable  spirit  of  the  merit  system  through- 
out the  public  service  ; 

The  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  nation 
abroad,  a  strong  navy,  a  well-equipped  and  well- 
officered  regular  army  large  enough  to  maintain  a 
good  organization  ; 

The   establishment    of    peace    and    order   in 

dependent  islands  whit  h  we  hold  in  trust  for  civili- 
zation, and  whose   people   are  our   wards   to   be 

trained  for  self-government  ; 

The  gold  standard  : 

Publicity  about  all  interstate  corporations  that 
fall  within  federal  jurisdiction  ; 

The  local  taxation  of  franchises  ; 

The  building  by  the  government  o\  an  isthmian 
canal  ; 

The  restriction  of  the  franchise  without  discrimi- 
nation on  .u  count  of  color,  and  without  subterfuge  : 

A  prompt  repudiation  of  Tammany  Hall  as  a 
t  the  Democratic  party. 

These  are  all  Democratic  policies,  and 
they  are  positive,      Jetfeison,  Jackson,  Tilden, 
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with.     It  has  the  merit  of   positiveness ;  and, 
in  periods  of  depression,  it  will  make  head- 
How   fast  it  will   CTOW  and  what  other 


A  MISSIONARY   IN  CHINA   PR1  PARI  D   FOR    \  JOI   l;M.\ 

Cleveland  —ever)  great  Democrat  has  sub- 
si  ribed  to  them  or  to  the  prin<  iples  that  under- 
lie them.  Equally  important  the  men  who 
have  twice  broughl  defeat  to  the  party  would 
not  subscribe  to  them. 

AN  AUSTRALASIAN  PARTY 

Tl  I E  blind  managers  who  have  twice 
brought  deteat  to  the  Democratic  party 
present  an  interesting  study.  Logically  they 
ought  to  demand  first,  government  control  ol 
transportation  and  ol  mines,  and  later  the 
government  ownership  ol  them.  It  is  such 
an  extension  oi  governmental  functions  that 
the)  are  driving  towards,  but  they  have  thus 
far  larked  the  courage  ol  theii  convictions. 

This  collectivist  tendency  is  already  strong 
in  some  sections  ol  the  country,  and  it  will 
be  strengthened  at  any  time  by  the  cessation 
ol  high  prosperity.  It  was  the  hard  times  of 
[893  and  the  following  years  that  made  Mr. 
Bryan  possible  in  1896.  Such  a  sentiment 
will    yet    have    many   times    to  be   reckoned 
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tenet-  it  will  aVOVk  will  depend  to  some  extent 

on  th<  >s  ol   the  similar  programme  in 

Australasia. 


Photographed  for  "  The  World's  Work,"  by  Frances  Benjamin  Johnston. 
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A  CORNER   IN    I  HI     I  IBRARY  OF  CHARLES   DUDLEY 
WARNER     \l    HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT. 


CHARLES    DUDLEY    WARNER 

Til  E  society  of  some  men's  books  is  better 
than  the  society  of  the  men  themselves. 
Hawthorne's  novels  have  a  fascination  that 
Hawthorne  lacked.  Hut  when  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  died,  the  world  of  good  men  lost  even 
more  than  the  world  of  letters.  There  was  a 
gentle,  penetrating,  affectionate  quality  of  the 
man  that  even  his  best  books  lack.  Yet  his 
best  books  are  full  of  a  rare  geniality.  He  had 
a  more  highly  developed  social  quality  than 
almost  any  man  ol  letters  that  is  left;  and  no 
man  is  so  rich  in  friendships  as  to  lose  such  a 


fine  spirit  from  the  best  company  that  he  can 
keep  without  a  keen  and  lasting  sense  of  loss, 
and  a  sense  of  thankfulness,  too,  for  having 

known  him. 

MARK   TWAIN    AT   HOME   AGAIN 

MARK  TWAIN  has  come  home  again 
alter  a  journey  around  the  world  and  a 
long  residence  abroad.  At  sixty-five  he  is  in 
good  health  and  fine  feather.  Whether  he 
be  cur  greatest  philosopher  or  our  best 
or  both,  — you  may  start  a  controversy  in  any 
company  by  propounding  either  opinion  that 
you  hold.  And  whether  it  be  a  part  of  the 
philosophical  plan  of  his  life,  or  a  cruel  threat, 
or  only  a  joke,  —  that  he  is  writing  his  opin- 
ion of  his  contemporaries,  not  to  be  published 
till  he  has  been  dead  a  hundred  years,  —  he 
will  not  say.  Foreign  residence  has  not 
changed  him,  and  time  deals  gently  with  him. 
He  has  taken  a  house  for  the  winter  in  New 
York,  and  he  says  that  he  will  not  travel 
more.  But  he  says  also  that  he  has  in  his 
life  received  small  encouragement  to  tell  the 
truth,  for  the  world  prefers  to  believe  him 
when  he  is  joking.  The  double  controversy 
betwixt  him  and  the  world  continues  -  whether 
he  is  serious  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  the 
world  itself  be  serious. 


THE   1  Ml    CH  \Kl  ES   DUD1  EY   WARNER 

From  a  phi  ■  .»t  the  home  ot  !n>  friend,  Mi  irtist 


— 
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MARK    TWAIN    AS    HE    IS   AT   65. 
A  New  Photographic  Fortrait  by  Gertrude  Kasebier. 
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IN   THE   HOME   OF  THE    LATE   WILLIAM    I.    WILSON. 
WM.   L.   WILSON    AND    SOUTHERN    EDUCATION 

MR.  WILLIAM  L.  Wll.St  >\,  long  a 
member  ol  Congress  From  West  Vir- 
ginia, author  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill,  Post- 
master General  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  lasl  Cabinet, 
and  for  three  years  or  more  president  of 
Washington  and  1  ,ee  I '  niversity,  at  I  -exington, 
Virginia,  was  the  best  representative  in  recent 
years  oi  the  higher  level  of  ante-bellum 
Southern  men  in  public  life;  and  he  was  as 
good  an  example  as  this  generation  lias  had 
oi  the  gentleman  in  politics,  with  an  heroic 
quality  at  the  core  of  his  gentility.  It  is  Mr. 
Wilson's  distinction  that  when  his  political 
i  areer  ended,  he  i  hose  to  do  edu<  ational  work 
rather  than  to  practise  law  or  to  engage  in 
industrial  pursuits  —  one  might  say,  othei 
industrial  pursuits.  He  did  not  live  long 
h  to  prove  whether  he  could  make  a 
greal  s<  hool  ol  the  college  of  which  he  ac- 
cepted the  presidency.  But  he  was  the  kind 
ol  man  that  oughl  to  take  up  thai  sorl  ol 
work;   and  his  taking  it  up  gives  the  cue  to 

his  high-minded  view  ol   life,  just  as  taking  up 

the  same  task  showed  the  same  trait  in  Gen- 
eral I 

The  test  given  by  these  two  is  a  true  test 
of  high  qualities  in  a  commen  ial  era.  When 
the  d<  feai  ol  the  ( lonfederacy  left  its  generals 
in  poverty  and  without  employment,  some  ^i 
them  sold  their  influence  to  the  infamous 
Louisiana    Lottery.      General    Lee    declined 

\ei\     lucrative     offers    to    lend     his    name    to 

insurance   companies  and   other  commercial 

undertakings,  and  earnestly  gave  himsell   to 

the  building  up  ol  this  college      Mr.  Wilson, 

leclined  chances  to  make  monej .  i 


ring  to  turn  his  '  reputation  to  the  same 

high  end. 

And  the  presidency  of  a  college  in  almost 
any  Southern  state  is  as  hard  a  lot  as  falls  to 
a  man  of  capacity  who  can  choose  what  he  will 
do.     Additional  equipment  is  n<  ndow- 

ment    hinds   are   small,   rich   men    are   - 
(although  Mr.  Washington  l)uk>   and  Mi    B 
X.  Duke,  of  Durham.  North  Carolina,  are  very 
generously  endowing  Trinity  College,  a  Meth- 
odist  institution   in   that   town,   to  which  they 
have   given   about    Si, 000,000),   most   of  the 
universities  are  regarded  with  suspicion 
if    not   with    hostility   by   the   colleges   under 
ecclesiastical    management,    and    most    of   the 
colleges  under  ecclesiastical  management  must 
pay  a  high  price  in  spirit  for  church  support. 
Yet    they    must    all    continually    raise    their 
standard,  as  most  of  them  have  done;  tor  they 
do  more  good  work  perhaps  at  a  small 
than  any  other  institutions  in  the  land. 
respondingly   there   is   no    work    in    which    a 
capable  Southern  man  can   engage  and   feel 
so  sure  that  he  is  serving  his  country  and  his 
generation  nobly. 

The  generous  support  of  state  universities 
is    not    as   common    in    the    South    as    in    the 
West.      Texas  and   Tennessee   maintain 
institutions  for   higher  education,  and   s< 
other  states  maintain  them  in  part  or  meagrely  ; 
hut  in  too  many  of  the  states  the  ecclesi 
bodies  discourage  the  public  maintenance  ol 
universities.     This  attitude  ol  the  churches  is 
doubly  unfortunate  because  tew   ol   them  are 
able  to  equip  their  own  colleges  well      I-  is 
the  churches  that  discourage  the  development 
oi  a  system  such  as  Texas  au(\  Michigan  have. 


I  m     Hot  SI  •    MR     w  n  - 

ORIGIN Al  i\    Iok   (.1  \     ROBER1    1      LEE. 
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THE   CUBAN    CONSTITUTIONAL    CONVENTION 

THE  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention 
which  met  in  Havana  November  5,  to 
discuss  and  to  formulate  a  fundamental  law 
for  the  island,  has  the  task  of  framing  a  con- 
stitution modelled  on  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  adapted  to  a  tropical  coun- 
try and  a  Spanish-American  people.  When 
a  constitution  is  formulated  it  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  approval.  The  President  will  doubtless 
refer  it  to  Congress,  which  may  suggest  modi- 
fications. All  this  will  take  time ;  but  a  re- 
public cannot  be  organized  in  a  day  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

The  call  for  the  convention,  issued  by  the 
American  Governor-General,  specified  that 
the  constitution  adopted  should  define  the 
future  relations  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States. 
This  clause  at  once  provoked  a  strong  protest 
from  the  extremists  in  Cuba,  who  demanded 
that  the  new  republic  should  be  left  free  to 
frame  its  own  fundamental  law  and  that  the 
United  States  should  not  force  from  Cuba 
any  more  favorable  terms,  political  or  com- 
mercial, than  are  accorded  to  other  countries. 


In  fact,  the  controlling  political  element  is 
the  Revolutionary  party,  which  is  opposed 
to  a  continuance  of  American  authority  and 
desires  immediate  and  complete  independence. 
Delegates  were  elected  under  a  restricted 
franchise;  but  the  principal  candidates  wore 
leaders  in  the  Cuban  revolutionary  for<  es,  and 
most  of  them  were  elected  over  conservative 
opponents  who  presumably  favor  an  American 
protectorate,  at  least  as  a  guarantee  of  future 
peace  and  prosperity. 

The  Cubans  are  now  confronted  with  the 
first  severe  test  of  their  ability  to  think  for 
themselves  in  political  matters.  Their  behav- 
ior in  this  convention  will  to  a  great  extent 
determine  the  measure  of  political  inde- 
pendence that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  at  last  grant  them.  There  are 
many  hot-headed  and  extreme  anti-American 
politicians  in  the  Revolutionary  party,  and  we 
shall  hear  from  them  much  fervid  oratory, 
some  of  which  will  cause  amusement,  some 
of  it,  perhaps,  anger  ;  and  the  temper  >>t 
the  convention  will  be  a  good  indication  of 
the  ability  of  the  Cubans  to  govern  them- 
selves. 
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I  in     II  \i  I.  OF   I  \Mi 

M.mv  patriotic  Cubans  believe  that  Cuba 
needs   the    I  fnit<  d    States    more    than    the 


From  the  Faculty  B 

United  States  needs  Cuba.     This  opinion  is 
shared   by  the  Americans  who   have   been   in 
control  in  the  island  for  nearly  two  years. 
The  work  of  the  convention  must  cai 
clearer    formulation,    too,    ol    our    immediate 
purpose  with  regard  to  the  island.     Thus  far 
we  have  drifted.     We  are  pledged  to  grant 
the  Cubans  freedom,  but  we  are  not  pl< 
to  do  it  till  we  are  sure  that  they  have  i 
lished    a     jovernment  which   they  can    main- 
tain    without     our     help.       Whether     or     not 
they    show    themselves    capable    at    oner    ol 
complete  self -government,  the  United  States 
is  keeping  its  faith;   and  it  is  a  rare  sight, 
and   a   ^><^\  one.  to  see  one  nation  present 
freedom     to    another    that    had     been     long 
oppressed. 
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A  HALL  OF  FAME 

ANY  institution  may  make  a  hall  of  fame 
and  put  in  it  whose  name  soever  it  will 
(or  any  citizen  may  make  himself  such  a  hall 
if  he  wish);  but  it  so  happens  that  nobody 
has  made  one  but  the  New  York  University. 
Straightway,  of  course,  other  persons  have 
vigorously  fallen  foul  of  these  judgments  of 
greatness,  as  it  was  to  be  expected  of  those 
who  will  make  no  halls  of  their  own.  Down 
with  a  Hall  of  Fame  unless  it  be  of  one's  own 
making !  But  in  this  enterprise,  as  in  most 
others,  the  work  of  the  men  who  have  built  a 
Hall,  however  foolish  it  may  be,  stands ;  and 
the  criticisms  of  it,  like  most  other  criticisms, 
have  already  been  blown  to  sea. 

New  York  University  received  a  gift  of 
$100,000  with  which  it  built  a  colonnade  500 
feet  long  on  University  Heights,  a  beautiful 
site  in  upper  New  York  City,  overlooking  the 
valleys  of  the  Harlem  and  the  Hudson.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  panels,  two  feet  by  eight, 
will  bear  simple  inscriptions  of  the  names  and 
dates  of  birth  and  death  of  the  famous  native 
Americans  who  are  chosen  as  our  one  hundred 
and  fifty  greatest  men.  Fifty  are  to  be  chosen 
this  year,  and  five  every  five  years  thereafter 
till  the  year  2000.  Everybody  was  invited  to 
make  nominations ;  and  such  nominations  as 
were  seconded  by  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity were  submitted  to  a  hundred  judges,  rep- 
resenting every  state  in  the  Union.  These 
judges  were  university  and  college  presidents, 
professors  of  history,  scientists,  publicists, 
editors,  authors,  and  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  national  and  state.  Ninety-seven  of 
these  sent  in  their  votes,  and  twenty-nine 
great  men,  native  and  ten  years  dead,  chosen 
by  this  vote,  and  thereafter  ratified  by  the 
Senate  of  the  University,  are  the  first  of  these 
immortals. 

Now,  any  man  can  make  for  himself  a  roll  of 
great  Americans  chat  shall  be  better  than  any 
hundred  men  can  make  for  him.  But  allowing 
for  the  infirmities  of  other  men's  judgment, 
every  man  must  admit  that  these  twenty-nine 
names  are  the  names  of  great  men,  some  of 
them  of  very  great  men,  a  few  of  them  of  the 
greatest  men  in  history.  And  the  list  includes 
perhaps  fifteen  that  would  appear  on  the  list 
made  by  any  intelligent  person.  But  their 
order  presents  some  surprises.  That  Marshall 
should  stand  so  high  in  the  list  shows  the  well- 


balanced  influence  of  the  legal  men  among 
the  judges  who  voted.  That  Webster  stands 
third  also  is  a  surprise ;  and  the  professional 
literary  class,  of  this  particular  year  and  pres- 
ent fashion,  would  not  have  chosen  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Irving,  Hawthorne  in  this  order, — 
leaving  out  Bryant,  Foe,  and  Cooper;  but  they 
are  likely  to  be  added  hereafter.  Lowell  has 
not  been  dead  ten  years  and  is  not  yet  eligible. 
Bryant  failed  by  three  votes,  Greeley  by  five, 
Motley  by  nine.  The  most  animated  dis- 
cussion has  been  provoked  by  the  selection  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee.  But  since  only  a 
minority  of  the  judges  were  Southern  men, 
the  vote  for  him  was  at  least  not  sectional. 
The  names  of  twenty-one  other  great  men 
will  be  added  to  the  list. 

ROLL  OF  NAMES  CHOSEN  FOR  THE  HALL  OF  FAME,  AND 
THE  NUMBER  OF  VOTES  THAT  EACH  RECEIVED 

George  Washington 97 

Abraham  Lincoln ...  96 

Daniel  Webster 96 

Benjamin  Franklin 94 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 92 

John  Marshall 91 

Thomas  Jefferson 90 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 87 

Henry  Wadswor'J  ii  Li  >ngfellow 85 

Robert  Fulton 85 

Washington  Irving 83 

Jonathan  Edwards 81 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse 80 

David   Glasgow   FARRAGUT 79 

Henry  Clay 74 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 73 

George  Peabi >dy 72 

R>  »bert  E.  Lee 69 

Peter  Cooper 69 

Eli  Whitney 67 

Ji  »hn  James  Audubon 67 

Horace  Mann 67 

Henry  Ward  Beecher 66 

James  Kent 65 

Joseph  Story  64 

John  Adams 61 

William  Ellery  Channing 58 

Gilbert  Stuart 52 

Asa  Gray 51 

This  Hall  of  Fame  will  be  a  popular  educa- 
tional influence  of  very  great  value,  and 
of  greater  value  when  mural  paintings  and 
statues  and  busts  shall  have  been  added.  It 
is  another  attractive  addition  to  the  beauty  of 
New  York ;  and  now  the  two  most  com- 
manding eminences  in  the  city  are  crowned 
with  institutions  for  higher  learning,  one  with 
a  noble  library,  the  other  with  this  Hall  of 
Fame. 
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THE  REAPPORTIONMENT  OF  CONGRESS 

IT  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  make  a 
reapportionment  of  representatives  in 
.  based  on  the  new  census.  The 
congressional  districts  are  now  made  on  the 
basis  ol  one  representative  for  every  173,901 
inhabitants.  The  new  apportionment  will  prob- 
ably be  one  representative  for  every  200,000 
inhabitants.  Such  an  apportionment  would 
increase  the  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  357  to  377,  and  of  the 
Electoral  College  from  447  to  467. 

If  this  scale  of  apportionment  be  adopted, 
the  following  states  which  voted  for  M<  Kin- 
ley  in  November  will  gain  a  member  or 
members  of  Congress:  Connecticut  1,  Illi- 
nois 2,  Massachusetts  I,  Michigan  2,  Minne- 
sota 2,  New  Jersey  [,  New  York  2,  North 
Dakota  1,  Pennsylvania  2,  Washington  i, 
West  Virginia  1  ;  total  16;  and  Kansas  will 
lose  1,  Nebraska  1,  and  Maine  1,  leaving  a 
net  gain  of  13. 

Of  the  stales  that  voted  for  Bryan,  Arkan- 
sas will  gain  1,  Colorado  1,  Florida  1, 
Louisiana  1,  Mississippi  1,  Missouri  1,  Texas 
2  ;  total  8 ;  and  Virginia  will  lose  1  ;  a  net 
gain  of  7. 

The  reapportionment  of  members  of  Con- 
gress has  not  often  provoked  partisan  wrangles. 
The  new  reapportionment  on  account  of  the 
great  urban  growth  in  the  states  that  this 
year  voted  for  Mr.  McKinley,  but  especially 
because  of  the  unprecedented  victory  (by 
I  for  the  Republicans,  will  give  them 
the  advantage  —a  gain  of  1 3  against  a  Demo- 
cratic gain  of  7. 

Whether  an  effort  will  be  made  to  cut  down 

the    representation    in    the    Southern    states 

se  of  the  elimination  of  the   negro  vote, 

we  shall   hear  as  soon   as   the   session's   plans 

are  outlined. 

NEW    POLITICAL    SENTIMENT    IN    THE   SOUTH 

SI  )M  !  ■'.  II  M  I  S  an  event  that  has  forever 
been  going  to  happen  does  at  last  come 
t"  pass  ;  and  the  South  may  yet  sutler  a  divi- 
sion ot  political  opinion.  The  building  up  of 
a    Republican   party   there    has   been    too    h.ud 

a  task  tor  any  Republican  administration,  for 
no  Republican  administration  h  tnder- 

I  thai  the  Southern  white  man's  point  of 
view  has  been  social  not  political;  but  what 
( ".rant  and  I  laves  and  Harrison  and  M  (  kinley 


could  not  do  to  win  votes,  Mr.  Bryan  has  done 
pel  them.  How  easily  the  large  num- 
t  "  Mi  Kinley  Demoi  rats"  will  fall  back 
into  the  Democratic  party  will  depend  on 
Mr.  Bryan's  successor  as  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  and  on  the  Repub- 
lican temper  the  next  four  years.  Rut  the 
large  vote  cast  for  McKinley  electors  in  these 
states,  by  men  who  have  always  been  Demo- 
crats, is  a  new  political  phenomenon. 

We  have  been  told  for  \  ears  that  if  the 
negro  vote  were  eliminated,  the  Southern 
white  vote  would  be  divided  on  National 
questions.  But  the  negro  vote  has  long 
been  eliminated  by  statute  in  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  and  more  recently 
in  North  Carolina,  and  by  other  methods  in 
some  of  the  other  Souther'  and  until 

this  year  the  predii  ted  result  did  not  follow. 
The  prediction  was  evidently  based  on  a 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  party  changes, 
cially  in  conservative  communities.       It   has 
been   assumed   that    masses  of    men   change 
their   habits  or  their   point   ot    view   by   logi- 
cal processes,  whereas  they  very  seldom  do. 
They  change  in  obedience  to  even: 
result    of    action.       Doctrine,    divorced 
action,   is   dead   in    politics   as   in    most   other 
departments  ot    human  conduct. 

The  South  has  become  more  prosperous 
than  it  ever  was.  A  larger  number  of  per- 
sons there  are  well-to-do  than  ever  before. 
1  miils  send  their  product  to  China; 
iron  mills  send  their  product  to  Europe  ami 
to  Africa  ;  tobacco  factories  send  their  | 
uct  to  all  countries ;  orchards  and  gardens 
<;ive  their  yield  fresh  to  the  great  cities  ;  coal 
lirectly  to  Eui  ain  from  the  north- 

west finds  its  exit  by  New  Orleans;  lumber 
is  shipped  in  the  form  of  furnitui 
fetches  a  higher  price  than  men  in  middle  life 
remember;  there  is  no  tear  oi  an  epidemic 
from  Havana;  and  trunk  lines  of  railroad  are 
teaching  the  lesson  of  great  business  organi- 
zation. I;  is  because  o\  these  activities  and 
not  because  o\  political  doctrines  that 
getic  men  prefer  the  gold  standard  to  party 

loyalty  and   a    foreign    policy   that  commands 
1  the  traditions  ot  the  fathers. 

ier  o\  two  results  i^\  this  division  ^i 
political  opinion  may  follow.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic party  again  affirms  its  creed  of  1896, 
these  Southern  men  who  voted  for  McKinley 
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will  permanently  desert  it;  or,  if  the  Demo- 
cratic party  at  the  next  election  be  more  wisely 
led,  they  may  return  to  it.  In  either  event, 
the  political  representatives  of  most  of  these 
states  ought  henceforth  to  rise  above  the 
intellectual  level  of  campaigns  conducted  to 
prevent  "  negro  supremacy."  If  such  a  health- 
ful change  come,  it  is  of  little  importance  by 
what  party  name  the  new  political  life  calls 
itself.  The  important  thing  for  the  South  and 
for  the  Nation  is  that  the  character,  the  energy, 
and  the  intelligence  of  these  people  shall  find 
more  fitting  representation  in  public  life  than 
they  have  found  in  recent  years. 

It  would  have  a  most  wholesome  effect  if 
Southern  men  of  character  and  substance 
would  emphasize  their  independence  of 
thought  by  immediately  organizing  a  move- 
ment—  whether  they  call  it  political  or  in- 
dustrial—  to  hold  together  for  future  action 
those  who  stand  for  sound  money  and  national 
honor.  They  could  do  much  to  remove  the 
lifelong  feeling  of  independent  men  elsewhere 
that  freedom  of  opinion  and  action  is  not  to 
be  expected  in  the  South.  Both  Southern 
character  and  industrial  activity  would  gain 
enormously  by  such  a  movement.  It  would 
be  a  long  step  towards  leadership  again. 

IN  EARNEST   ABOUT   THE   ISTHMIAN   CANAL 

THE  cutting  of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus 
of  Panama  is  one  of  the  inevitable  and 
necessary  great  tasks  that  must  be  done  by 
the  United  States  Government.  So  long  as 
we  kept  the  mood  of  timidity  and  were  con- 
tent with  the  partisan  discussion  of  our  own 
parochial  political  subjects,  private  companies 
played  with  it.  Now  that  we  have  risen  to 
the  realization  of  our  true  place  among  the 
nations  and  have  taken  on  a  mood  of  action, 
it  is  the  general  belief  that  the  canal  will  be 
cut.  It  is  indeed  the  expectation  of  the 
world.  The  over-conservative  will  yield,  and 
the  opposition  of  transcontinental  railroads, 
if  such  opposition  exists,  will  be  overcome. 

Soon  after  the  assembling  of  Congress, 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  make  a 
unanimous  report  to  the  President  in  favor 
of  the  Nicaraguan  route ;  and  the  Report 
will  declare  that  the  canal  can  be  cut  at  a 
total  cost  within  the  $140,000,000  allowed  in 
the  Hepburn  bill  which  passed  the  House 
of   Representatives   last   winter   by   a   large 


majority.  This  bill  has  been  made  a  special 
order  in  the  Senate  for  December  10.  While 
a  number  of  senators  are  opposed  to  taking 
any  action  until  the  English  treaty  is  dis- 
posed of,  it  is  probable  that  the  closing 
session  of  this  Congress  will  be  made  historic 
by  the  enactment  of  a  measure  of  incalcu- 
lable importance  to  the  whole  world  ;  for  the 
canal  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  practical 
achievements  in  all  history. 

The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  provides 
for  the  construction  of  a  waterway  for  vessels 
of  the  largest  tonnage  from  Graytown  on  the 
Atlantic  to  Brito  on  the  Pacific,  by  way  of 
the  San  Juan  River  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  a 
distance  of  187  miles.  It  provides  for  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000,000  to  begin  the 
work,  and  suggests  such  progressive  appro- 
priations as  may  be  necessary  to  finish  it, 
the  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $140,000,000. 
The  President  is  authorized  to  secure  from 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  the  necessary  right 
of  way  and  to  dispose  of  all  vested  rights 
and  franchises  interfering  with  its  construc- 
tion. The  canal  is  to  be  built  directly  by 
the  Government,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  War ;  and  the  engineering  work 
is  to  be  done  by  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Corps. 

THE  NEW  CANAL  TREATY  WITH  ENGLAND 

AN  important  matter  to  be  settled  in  con- 
nection with  the  Isthmian  Canal  is  Great 
Britain's  rights  and  interests  on  the  Isthmus. 
Many  distinguished  authorities  on  our  diplo- 
matic history  maintain  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  is  still  in  force,  which,  indeed,  seems 
clear.  England  undoubtedly  possesses  certain 
rights  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Nicaragua, 
somewhat  hazy  in  outline  as  they  are.  Yet 
they  are  of  sufficient  definiteness  to  make 
trouble  if  they  were  ignored  by  us  and  if  Great 
Britain  chose  to  exercise  her  rights.  More- 
over, there  is  the  duty  laid  on  us  of  perfectly 
fair  and  frank  dealing  with  her. 

When  Secretary  Hay  formulated  the  pend- 
ing treaty  with  Great  Britain  defining  the 
conditions  under  which  the  United  States 
should  build  the  canal,  he  formally  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Clayton-Bulwer  convention 
was  still  in  force.  The  Department  of  State 
preferred  to  give  Great  Britain  the  benefit  of 
any  doubt  on  this  score,   and  to   dispose  of 
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the  Clayton-Bulwer  pact  in  a  diplomatic  way 
rather  than  to  follow  the  advice  of  several 
members  ol  Congress  and  "lynch"  it. 

This  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  is  one  of  the 
first  subjects  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 
The  friends  of  the  treaty  expect  it  to  be  rati- 
fied ;  but  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  requires 
a  two-thirds  vote,  and  as  the  Senate  is  now- 
constituted,  it  will  at  best  have  no  votes  to 
spare.  The  objection  made  to  the  treaty  is 
the  provision  whereby  the  United  States 
binds  itself  not  to  fortify  the  canal,  and  a 
to  leave  it  open,  in  case  of  war,  to  the  vessels 
of  belligerents. 

To  the  lay  mind  the  treaty  seems  a  reason- 
able one;  and  to  grant  the  concessions  asked 
by  Great  Britain  is  surely  a  cheap  price  to 
pay  for  the  complete  removal  of  the  one  inter- 
national difficulty  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  construction  of  the  canal.  Moreover,  if 
the  voice  of  the  people  on  November  6  were 
in  any  sense  the  voice  of  God,  it  ought  to  be 
reasonably  plain  that  crying  out  against  ami- 
cable and  even  cooperative  relations  with 
Great  Britain  is  at  last  become  a  vain  cry. 

BRITISH   AND   GERMAN    CABINET   CHANGES 

ON  October  18  it  was  announced  that 
Count  von  Iiulow  had  succeeded  Prince 
Hohenlohe  as  German  Chancellor.  Eleven 
days  later  the  reorganization  of  the  British 
Cabinet  which  was  expected  to  follow  the 
election  began  with  the  elevation  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  from  the  War  to  the  Foreign 
vacated  for  him  by  Lord  Salisbury. 
In  neither  case  does  the  change  amount 
to  much,  so  far  as  foreign  affairs  are  con- 
cerned. Hohenlohe  is  eightj  two  years  old; 
von  Bii low  rises  from  the  Foreign  Secretary- 
ship, which  he  still  retains;  and  since  the 
retirement  ol  Bismarck,  the  Chancellor's 
power  has  he.  ly  jn  the  hands  <^\  the 

autocratic  Emperor.  In  England,  1  "id  Salis- 
bury, retaining  the  Premiership,  still  holds  the 

entire  field  under  his  survey,  and  retains  a 
guiding  influence,  while  relieving  himself  of 
the  burden  of  departmental  busim 

Lord  Lansdowne's  promotion  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  the 
War    Office    just    when    the    test    of    the    Bod 

war  revealed  that  its  whole  mechanism  was 
antiquated.  That  he  must  give  place  in  that 
office  to  some  new    man   who  can    assume   its 


duties  with  the  shibboleth  of  reform  in  his 
mouth  proves  neither  his  inefficiency  nor  the 
contrary.  But  this  question  of  army  reform, 
together  with  China  and  South  Africa,  is  the 
serious  task  of  the  hour  in  English  politics. 
It  is  certain  to  become  a  partv  issue,  though 
along  what  lines  cannot  be  known  until  the 
Ministry  announces  its  programme  to  the 
new  Parliament. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  remains  Colonial  Secre- 
tary. This  was  formerly  one  of  the  less 
important  cabinet  offices,  but  the  rising  tide 
of  imperial  sentiment  in  England  gave  him 
his  opportunity,  and  the  Boer  war  now  leaves 
him  its  legacy  of  troubles.  During  the  coming 
session  of  Parliament  one  of  the  storm  centres 
is  certain  to  be  in  his  neighborhood. 

Another  minister  who  is  certain  to  receive 
the  attention  of  the  Opposition  is  the  Karl  of 
Selborne,  Lord  Salisbury's  son-in-law.  He 
rises  into  the  Cabinet  from  the  Under- ^ 
taryship  for  the  Colonies,  to  take  Mr.  (ioschen's 
place  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Mr. 
Goschen  was  always  a  tower  of  strength  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the 
Admiralty  has  been  in  much  the  saraeca 
the  War  Office,  and  Conservatr  11  as 

Liberals  are  demanding  new  blood  and 
and-branch  reforms.  Whether  these  will  follow 
remains  to  be  seen.  Main- of  Lord  Salisbury's 
supporters  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
new  appointments,  in  making  which  he  has 
shown  characteristic  indifference  to  criticism. 

THE    ANGLO-GERMAN    ALLIANCE 

NOTHING  in  Lord  Salisbury's  conduct 
of  the  Foreign  <  >ffice  has  quite  equalled 
his  last  triumph.  His  first  steps  in  this  field 
were  taken  under  a  malign  influence.  Bea- 
consfield  sent  him  to  Constantinople  in  1876, 
when  war  was  011  the  point  ol  breaking  out  in 
the  Balkans,  and  on  the  termination  of  that 
war  took  him  to  the  Congress  ol  Berlin  as  his 
associate.  Heir  to  the  mistakes  which  tear 
of  Russia  inspired  in  Beaconsfield,  Lord  Salis- 
bury's  conduct  <A  affairs  in  the  nearei 

ht  him  little  credit.  The  Armenian 
massacres  and  the  Cretan  troubles  have  been 
the  latest  fruits  of  this  policy. 

In  the  tar  bast  he  has  until  now  been 
hardly  more  successful.  So  much  the  more 
surprising  then  is  the  coup  of  the  Anglo-Ger- 
man alliance.      That  alliance  may  be  of  deep 
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significance  in  European  politics.  For  a  gen- 
eration the  policy  formulated  by  Bismarck, 
of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  Russia  and 
avoiding  the  friendship  of  England,  has  been 
steadfastly  pursued  in  Germany.  This  was 
for  her  a  matter  of  strict  necessity.  With 
France  longing  for  revenge  on  one  side,  Ger- 
many's national  existence  depended  on  remain- 
ing in  the  good  graces  of  Russia  on  the  other 
side.  In  spite  of  his  personal  admiration  for 
England,  Bismarck  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  stirring  up  feeling  against  that  country.  He 
feared  the  consequences  of  a  rapprochement. 

Now  for  some  months  such  a  rapprochement 
has  seemed  to  be  taking  place,  and  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Emperor's  policy.  The  family  tie 
between  the  two  reigning  houses  has  been 
emphasized.  Both  at  the  time  of  the  Fashoda 
incident  and  during  the  Boer  war  Germany 
is  said  to  have  rendered  England  important 
services,  and  to  have  somewhat  cut  loose  from 
Russia.  Her  action  in  seizing  Kiao-Chan 
must  have  been  a  very  disagreeable  surprise 
to  the  latter  country,  which  in  1895  had  been 
able  to  draw  both  France  and  Germany  to 
her  support  in  interfering  to  prevent  Japan 
getting  a  foothold  on  the  continent  of  Asia  — 
a  course  of  action  supposed  at  the  time  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  rivalry  of 
these  two  countries  for  Russia's  favor. 

If  Lord  Salisbury  has  been  able  to  win  over 
to  the  policy  of  the  open  door  in  China  so 
important  an  ally,  if  he  has  brought  to  an 
end  the  long  period  of  English  isolation  and 
secured  a  permanent  ally,  and  if  Germany, 
developing  so  rapidly  industrially,  and  with 
its  new  colonial  ambitions,  has  decided  that  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  Russia  at  any  cost,  and  that  the 
country's  best  interests  draw  in  another  direc- 
tion, Lord  Salisbury  has  not  only  stopped  all 
at  once  the  clamor  of  the  China  party,  which 
has  been  reproaching  him  for  abandoning 
English  interests  without  a  struggle,  but  has 
opened  a  new  chapter  in  European  politics. 

THE   CENSUS   OF  1900 

THE  Director  of  the  Census,  on  October 
30,  announced  the  population  of  the 
United  States — 76,295,220,  an  increase  of  21 
per  cent  during  the  decade.  The  population 
by  states  and  territories,  in  1900  and  in  1890, 
is  — 


POPULATION  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 


Alabama  .... 
Arkansas  .... 
California  .... 
Colorado  .... 
Connecticut  .  .  . 
Delaware  .... 

Florida 

Georgia      .... 

Idaho    

Illinois 

Indiana      .... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  .... 
Louisiana  .... 

Maine 

Maryland  .... 
Massachusetts     .     . 
Michigan  .... 
Minnesota      .     .     . 
Mississippi 
Missouri     .... 
Montana    .... 
Nebraska  .... 
Nevada      .... 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey     . 
New  York       .     .     . 
North  Carolina   . 
North  Dakota     .     .     , 

Ohio 

<  Iregon      .    .     .     .     , 
Pennsylvania  . 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina   .     .     . 
South  Dakota      .     .     , 
Tennessee .     .     .     . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington    .     .     .     . 
West  Virginia     .     .     . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total  (for  45  States) 
Indians  not  taxed    .     . 


1900 


1,828,697 

i.3U,564 

1,485,053 

539,700 

908,355 

184,735 

528,542 

2,216,239 

161,771 

4,821,550 

2,516,463 

2,251,829 

1,469,496 

2,i47,'74 
1,381,627 
694,366 
1,189,946 
2,805,346 
2,419,782 

i,75  '-395 
I,55',372 
3,107,117 
243,289 
1,068,901 

42,334 

411,588 

1,883,669 

7,268,009 

1,891,992 

319,040 

4,157,545 
4i3,532 

6,301,365 

428,556 

1,340,312 

40I.559 
2,022,723 
3,048,828 

276,565 

343,641 

1,854,184 

517,672 

958,900 

2,068,963 

92.531 


1890 


74,627,907 
44,617 


1,513.017 

1,128,179 

1,208,130 

412,198 

746,258 

168,493 

391,422 

1,867,353 

84,385 
3,826,351 
2,192,404 
1,91 1,896 
1,427,096 
1,858,625 
1,118,587 
661,086 
1,042,390 
2,238,943 
2,093,889 
1,301,826 
1,289,600 
2,679,184 

132,159 

1,058,910 

45,761 

376,530 
1,444,933 
5,997,853 
J,6i  7,947 

182,719 
3,672,316 

313,767 
5,258,014 

345,5o6 
1,151,149 

328,808 
1,767,518 
2,235,520 

207,905 

332,422 
1,655,980 

349,390 

762,794 
1,686, 
60,705 

62,116,811 


GAIN 


16 

23 
21 
20 
IO 

35 
20 
92 
23 
'5 
'7 
3 
16 
22 

5 

H 
25 
20 

34 

20 

16 

84 

1 

Loss. 

9 

30 

21 

l7 
75 
'3 
32 
20 

25 
16 
22 
14 
37 
34 
3 
12 
28 
26 
23 
53 


TERRITORIES 

1900 

189O 

Alaska  (estimated)  .     . 
District  of  Columbia    . 

Indian  Territory      .     . 

New  Mexico  .... 

Oklahoma       .... 

Indians,  etc.,  on  Indian 
reservations,    except 
Indian  Territory  .     . 

44,000 
122,212 
278,718 
I54,OOI 
391,960 
193,777 
398,245 

32.052 
59,620 

230,392 
89,990 

l8o,  [82 

153,593 
61,834 

145,282 

Total  for  seven  terri- 
tories, etc.    .     . 
Indians  not  taxed    .     . 

1,667,313 
89,541 

952.945 

It  is  estimated  that  84,400  persons  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  are  stationed  abroad  ; 
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a  census  of  Porto  Rico  taken  by  the  War  De- 
partment on  October  i6,  1899,  showed  a 
population  of  953,243;  the  total  number  of 
Indians  not  taxed,  in  the  states  and  territories, 
is  134,158. 

The  lowest  rate  of  growth  was  in  Nebraska 
(1  per  cent)  and  in  Kansas  and  Vermont 
(3  per  cent).  Maine  shows  an  increase  of  5 
per  cent,  and  New  Hampshire  of  9.  The 
receding  of  population  from  the  semi-arid 
parts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  the  end 
of  the  "  boom  "  era,  account  for  their  slow 
growth  ;  and  their  slow  growth  of  population 
is  by  no  means  a  fair  index  of  the  healthful, 
social,  and  economic  condition  of  the  states. 
They  grew  far  too  fast  in  preceding  decades. 
Nevada  has  lost,  as  was  expected,  because  of 
the  decrease  in  the  mining  population.  Texas 
has  made  the  most  noteworthy  growth,  not  in 
the  percentage  of  increase,  but  in  absolute 
numbers.  Along  with  Wyoming,  Utah,  Ore- 
gon, Montana,  and  Minnesota,  it  has  profited 
most  by  immigration.  It  will  probably  not 
be  many  decades  before  Texas  will  outstrip 
every  state  in  population  except  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois.  The  order  of  the 
most  populous  states  now  is,  in  even  quarters 
of  millions  :  New  York,  7] ;  Pennsylvania,  6| ; 
Illinois,  4\  ;  Ohio,  4|  ;  Missouri,  3  ;  Texas,  3  ; 
M  i-sachusetts,  2|  ;  Indiana,  2.1,  ;  Michigan, 
2.];  Iowa,  2  J  :  Georgia,  2;  Kentucky,  2; 
Wisconsin,  2 ;    Tennessee,   2. 

Vpart  from  the  newest  states  which  have 
shown  a  rapid  rate  of  growth  by  immigration, 
the  most  noteworthy  fact  is  the  steady  and 
healthful  growth  of  the  great  manufacturing 
states:  Massachusetts,  25  per  cent;  Con- 
necticut, 20;  Rhode  Island,  25;  New  York, 
21;  Pennsylvania,  20;    New  Jersey,  30.     In 

the     middle     west,     Illinois,     23  J     Ohio,      [3; 

Michigan,    20.      The    growth    of    Minn 

(34  per  cent)  is   one  of   the  most   noteworthy 

shown. 

Although  the  rate  of  increase  is  only  21 
per  cent,  the  Director  of  the  Census  has  said 
thai  the  total  population  of  the  country  is  at 
1  million  more  than  was  predicted  by  the 
best  estimates.  The  higher  percentage  ol 
increase  in  previous  decades  was  due 
much  greater  extent  to  immigration ;  and, 
besides   the  decrease  ol    immigration,   there 

has    been  a    smaller   birth-rate,    as    was    to   be 

looked  for. 


The  rates  of  increase  shown  by  preceding 

censuses  were  :  — 

RAIL   OF  INCREASE  SHOWN    BY   EACH   CENSUS 


1800 

1  - 


35-'° 
36.38 

3307 
33-55 
32.07 


'85° 35-87 

i860 35  58 

1870 22.63 

1880 30  oS 

1890 24.S5 


President  Pritchett,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  has  made  an  inter- 
esting calculation  of  the  probable  ral 
increase  during  the  next  century  and  a  half. 
For  19 10,  his  estimate  is  94,673,000 ;  for  the 
year  1950,  190,740,000;  for  the  year  2100, 
1,112,867,000;  for  the  year  2500,  11,856,302,- 
000.  Shades  of  Malthus,  what  a  mass  of 
humanity  that  will  be  ! 

A   LAND   OF   GREAT  CITIES 

THE  drift  to  the  cities  has  not  been  as 
strong  as  it  was  during  the  preceding 
decade.     Yet  their  growth  in  \  a  has, 

of  course,  been  much  more  rapid  than  the 
growth  of  the  country.  The  increase  of  the 
whole  population  was  2\  per  cent;  the  in- 
crease of  population  of  the  159  cities  that 
have  each  more  than  25,000  inhabitants 
32.5  per  cent.  In  the  decade  from  1  Si 
1890  it  was  49.5  per  cent. 

The  more  one  analyzes  these  stal 
population,  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  the 
decade  has  been  one  of  natural  and  normal 
growth.  It  has  been  the  decade  distinctly  of 
the  increase  of  manufactures  and  of  the gi 
of  manufacturing  populations.  Hitherto  the 
conspicuous  fac!  shown  by  the  census 
was  the  growth  of  agricultural  populati 

The  cities   of    Massachusetts,    for  example, 
have   inci  !    per  cent,   the   i; 

the    whole    state    b  25    per    cent.      New 

Bedford  shows  53  per  cent,  Fall   River  and 
Lawrence  more  than  40  per  1 
47   per   cent,    \\  rcester   40  per   cenl      All 
are  manufacturing  cities.     Unofficially 

it  has  been  given  out  that  the  mini!' 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  whole 
country  has  increased  from  355.000  in  [890 
to  about  600,000  in  ickx>.  The  increase  of 
manufactures  is  the  most  striking  fact  of  the 
decade. 
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The   rank  in   population   of  the   principal 
cities  now  is  :  — 

RANK  OF  CITIES   IN   POPULATION 


Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

New  York     .     . 

3,437,202 

Pittsburg      . 

321,616 

Chicago    . 

•,698,575 

New  Orleans    . 

287,104 

Philadelphia  .     . 

1.293,097 

Detroit    .     .     . 

285,704 

St.  Louis       .     . 

575,238 

Milwaukee 

285,305 

Boston 

560,892 

Washington 

278,718 

Baltimore 

5°8,957 

Newark  .     .     . 

246,070 

Cleveland      .     . 

381,768 

Jersey  City  .     . 

206,433 

Buffalo      .     .     . 

352,387 

Louisville    . 

204,731 

San  Francisco  . 

342,782 

Minneapolis 

202,718 

Cincinnati 

325,902 

The  balance  between  the  urban  and  the 
rural  population  seems  to  be  as  nearly  a 
wholesome  and  normal  one,  under  modern  con- 
ditions, as  could  be  hoped  for  —  a  more  whole- 
some balance  than  any  European  country 
presents.  It  gives  evidence  of  the  strong 
counter-movement  out  of  cities  to  suburbs 
and  to  the  country. 

THE   GROWTH  OF  EUROPEAN   POPULATIONS 

SIR  ROBERT  GIFFEN,  the  English  stat- 
istician, has  been  forecasting  the  growth 
of  population  in  European  countries.  He  de- 
clared in  an  address  in  Manchester  late  in 
October,  that  the  population  of  Europe  and 
of  countries  whose  people  are  of  European 
origin  was  1 70  millions  a  century  ago ;  it  is  now 
500  millions  —  practically  a  threefold  increase. 
This  rate  is  much  larger,  of  course,  than  of 
any  preceding  century.  War  and  pestilence 
have  during  the  last  half  century  done  little 
to  keep  the  population  down,  in  comparison 
with  their  former  devastations.  The  English 
race  in  both  hemispheres  has  increased  most 
rapidly,  and  Germany  and  Russia  come  next 
in  the  growth  of  population,  for  France  and 
Austria  have  lagged  very  far  behind  —  have, 
by  comparison,  been  almost  stationary. 

The  probability  is  that  this  total  of  500 
millions  of  European  peoples  will  a  century 
hence  become  1500  millions  or  more.  But 
there  is  no  probability  of  any  considerable 
increase  in  the  yellow  and  black  nations.  We 
shall  simply  outgrow  the  "yellow  peril." 

Sir  Robert  extended  his  calculations  to 
other  subjects  than  population  in  the  effort  to 
make  a  fair  measure  of  the  relative  economic 
and  political  power  of  each  nation,  with  this 


result :  The  four  great  powers  are  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
Russia,  with  France  a  doubtful  fifth ;  and 
only  these  need  to  be  taken  into  large  calcu- 
lations for  the  future. 

"If,"  said  he,  "we  consider  that  an  empire  like 
that  of  Britain  has  its  strength  rather  diminished 
than  increased  by  the  possession  of  territories  like 
India,  then  the  United  States  having  a  larger 
European  population  than  that  of  the  Britisl 
pire  may  be  considered  the  most  powerful  state  in 
the  world  as  far  as  population  and  resources  are 
concerned.  No  doubt  Russia  has  a  much  larger 
population,  but  the  inferiority  of  the  units  is  so 
great  that  the  preeminence  of  the  United  States  is 
not  in  question." 

THE  UNSOLVED  PROBLEM  IN  CHINA 

THE  chief  danger  in  the  Chinese  trouble 
that  has  kept  the  world  in  suspense, 
is  yet,  happily,  avoided.  The  Powers  have 
not  dismembered  the  Empire  nor  fallen  foul 
of  one  another.  There  may  be  no  war  for 
spoils  nor  the  patching  up  of  a  makeshift 
arrangement  to  avoid  war,  but  an  enduring 
and  satisfactory  settlement  as  beneficial  to 
China  as  to  the  western  world.  Such,  at 
least,  is  yet  the  hope,  though  the  future  is 
uncertain.  If  it  turn  out  so,  the  achieve- 
ment will  be  more  than  a  triumph  of  states- 
manship ;  it  will  be  a  triumph  of  civilization, 
and  a  shining  proof  that  the  Hague  Peace 
Congress  stood  for  something  more  than  a 
sentimental  dream. 

On  October  2  France  proposed  to  the 
other  Powers  a  possible  basis  for  peace  nego- 
tiations. This  contained  six  points:  the  pun- 
ishment of  guilty  leaders,  prohibition  of  the 
sale  to  China  of  munitions  of  war,  indemnities 
for  actual  losses,  a  permanent  foreign  guard 
for  Pekin,  the  dismantlement  of  fortifications, 
and  foreign  military  control  of  the  road  from 
Pekin  to  Tientsin.  Several  Powers  suggested 
modifications,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to 
permit  the  ministers  in  Pekin  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries 
Prince  Ching  and  Earl  Li  on  those  points,  to 
which  all  were  agreed,  and  to  discuss  among 
themselves  those  on  which  opinion  was  di- 
vided. After  some  delay  this  programme 
was  carried  out. 

Meanwhile  an  expedition  composed  of 
British,   French,  German,  and   Italian  troops 
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was  despatched  to  Pao-Ting-Fa,  southwest  of 
Pekin,  where  the  Boxers  had  besieged  and 
finally  massacred  a  number  of  missionaries. 
The  United  States,  Japan,  and  Russia  declined 
to  join  in  this  expedition,  and  this  seemed 
to  indicate  the  line  of  cleavage  between  the 
Powers  anxious  for  peace  and  those  who 
might  press  hostilities  further. 

On  October  20  came  the  most  important 
development  which  the  diplomacy  of  the  far 
Eastern  question  has  produced.  England 
and  Germany  had  concluded  an  alliance  on 
terms,  the  full  text  of  which  every  student  of 
international  affairs  will  have  frequent  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  :  — 

"  Firstly,  it  is  a  matter  of  joint  permanent  inter- 
national interest  that  the  ports  on  the  rivers  and 
littoral  of  China  should  remain  free  and  open  to 
trade  and  to  every  other  legitimate  form  of  economic 
activity  for  the  peoples  of  all  countries  without  dis- 
tinction  ;  and  the  two  governments  agree  on  their 
part  to  uphold  the  same  for  all  Chinese  territory  as 
far  as  they  can  exercise  influence. 

"  Secondly,  both  governments  will  not  on  their 
part  make  use  of  the  present  complication  to  obtain 
for  themselves  any  territorial  advantage  in  Chinese 
dominion,  and  will  direct  their  policy  towards  main- 
taining undiminished  the  territorial  condition  of  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

"Thirdly,  in  case  of  another  Power  making  use 
of  the  complications  in  China  in  order  to  obtain 
under  any  form  whatever  such  territorial  advant 
the  two  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  to  come  to  a  preliminary  understanding 
regarding  the  eventual  step  to  he  taken  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  interests  in  China. 

irthly,  the  two  governments  will  communi- 
cate this  agreement  to  the  other  Tower-,  intei 

illy  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States,  and  invite  them  to 
accept  the  principles  recorded  in  it." 

This  ended  doubt  on  one  score,  for  Ger- 
many had  from  the  beginning  been  the 
i  i-  whose  designs  had  remained  unde- 
fined. Taken  with  Russia's  previous  declara- 
tion that  she  would  withdraw  from  Manchuria 

"if  the  action  oi  the  other  1'  rs  be  no  ob- 
stacle thereto,"  this  agreement  seemed  to 
insure  the  preservation  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire !'  least  to  avoid  danger  of  dismem- 
berment by  tin-  Powers.  It  threw  the  whole 
weight  ot  Germany,  whose  policy  has  hitherto 

be   n   protective  and   exclusive,  into  the 

with  England,  Japan,  and  the  United  States. 


the  nations  that  desire  the  open  door;  and  it 
seems  to  make  it  certain  that  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  China,  at  least,  this  liber. d 
policy  will  prevail. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States.  But  no  nation  will  gain  more 
from  it  than  China  will  gain,  if  the  Empire 
can  be  preserved.  Behind  economic  and 
industrial  freedom  march  Western  civiliza- 
md  all  the  active  forces  of  the  modern 
world.  To  one  thing  China's  exclusiveness 
must  yield  —  her  own  love  o(  gain.  Trade 
can  conquer,  and  surely  can  civilize,  faster 
than  armies,  and  convert  a  people  more 
quickly  than   missionaries. 

In  the  meantime  the  Ministers  of  the  Pow- 
ers at  Pekin  have  been  holding  conferences 
with  the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries,  in  the 
effort  to  reach  an  agreement  preliminary  to 
a  final  agreement  by  the  Powers  themselves. 
One  grave  difficulty  encountered  is  the  pun- 
ishment of  prominent  offend 

It  is  certain  that  the  Imperial  Government 
itself  attacked  the  legations.     The  concurrent 
evidence    of    trustworthy   men   of    nearly   all 
nations  who  were  among  the  besieged  makes 
this  clear.    The  Chinese  Government,  in 
woids,  fell  completely  under  the  influence  of 
the    Boxers.      It   thought  to   make  an  end  of 
n  influence  in  China.      But  the  Chinese 
Government   is  capable  of   now  pursui 
directly  opposite  policy,  under  the  pr< 
of  events.      But  who  is  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment?     If   it  be  the  Empress  1>  there 
will  continue  to  be  instability  at   Pekin.      If 
she  retire  or  be  deposed,  and  the  Emperor 
assume  real  authority,  by  the  help  1 
Powers  the  dynasty   may   possibly    be    main- 
tained. 

The  Chinese  plenipotentiaries,  when   this 

d  is  closed,  are  report-  bring  the 

■  iations  h  ivern- 

ment  will  not  agree  to  the  execution  of  some 
of  the  high  offenders  that  the  ministei 
said  to  demand.     Conjectui 
until  the  preliminary  agreement  oi  the  minis- 
ters is  discussed  by  the  Powei 

In  the  meantime  the  best-informed  men 
express  the  gloomiest  vi  vs  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  who  knows  China  and  the  Chine- 
haps  better  than  any  other  European,  declares 
the  situation  hopeless.  1  hsmeinberment  at 
once    or    a    swift     Conversion    of     the    whole 
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people  to  Western  civilization  are  the  alter- 
natives that  he  sees.  The  great  danger  now 
seems  to  be  that  the  Empire  may  fall  to 
pieces  by  its  own  weight  during  the  protracted 
discussions  of  the  ministers  and  the  later 
negotiations  of  the  Powers  themselves.  The 
continued  absence  of  any  central  government 
in  China  may  seem  to  make  military  occupa- 
tion a  necessity. 

In  any  event  the  decadent  central  govern- 
ment of  the  Empire  will  have  to  be  stimulated 
to  maintain  itself  and  to  exert  a  liberal  influ- 
ence, by  the  presence  of  the  Powers  and  the 
fear  of  force.  The  intense  national  feeling 
of  the  Chinese  may,  and  for  the  present  prob- 
ably will,  preserve  the  Empire  so  long  as 
there  is  even  a  show  of  central  authority.  But 
the  inherent  weakness  of  a  central  govern- 
ment made  up  of  loosely  joined  provinces, 
each  with  a  powerful  viceroy,  is  indicated  by 
the  recent  serious  outbreaks  in  the  south, 
which  have  interrupted  commerce,  and  may 
cause  fresh  trouble  with  the  allies. 

One  fact  stands  out  as  clearly  as  a  bright 
star  on  a  dark  night :  when  we  withdrew  our 
troops  we  did  a  wise  thing. 

BARBAROUS   REVENGE   IN  CHINA 

ONE  great  blot  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Powers  in  China  is  the  shocking  barbari- 
ties committed  by  some  of  the  troops  of  some 
of  the  allies.  No  more  sickening  disgrace  to 
Western  civilization  has  ever  been  brought  to 
light  than  these  cruelties  and  horrors.  The 
facts  are  too  well  attested  to  admit  of  denial. 
At  the  time  of  the  Chino-Japanese  war  the 
world  held  up  its  hands  in  honor  when  it  was 
reported  that  the  Japanese  had  put  prisoners 
to  death.  The  fact  was  taken  as  proof  that 
the  nation  was  still  semi-barbarous.  But 
nothing  like  the  wholesale  massacres  of  all 
the  men,  women,  and  children  in  towns  by 
the  Russians  in  Manchuria  was  done  by  the 
Japanese.  The  scenes  that  followed  the  tak- 
ing of  Tientsin  lacked  none  of  the  horrors  that 
used  to  accompany  the  sacking  of  a  mediaeval 
town,  and  the  ground  marched  over  on  the 
way  to  Pekin  was  left  a  hideous  trail  of  ruin. 
Non-combatants  were  murdered  for  sport. 

Most  relentless  of  all  have  been  the  Rus- 
sians. But  against  the  Germans  some  well- 
authenticated  accusations  of  gross  cruelty 
stand.     French    soldiers   have    shown    them- 


selves lustful  and  lovers  of  art  —  ready  to  ruin 
women,  and  to  risk  their  lives  for  a  piece  of 
lacquer  work.  In  persistent  and  businesslike 
looting  (fortunately  for  few  worse  crimes)  some 
of  the  American  troops  disgraced  themselves. 
The  English  have  desecrated  almost  every 
Chinese  institution.  They  have  removed  the 
tablets  set  up  to  the  memory  of  the  Manchu 
emperors,  who  are  regarded  as  deities ;  and 
these  have  been  sent  to  the  British  Museum. 
The  British  Museum  contains  other  precious 
curiosities  and  works  of  art  that  have  been 
got  by  conquerors ;  but  this  insulting  pillage 
of  the  most  sacred  thing  in  all  China  causes 
a  shudder  of  surprise  and  regret. 

There  was  strong  temptation  and  a  great 
provocation  to  cruelty  and  plunder.  But  it  is 
a  sore  pity,  nevertheless,  that  the  last  year 
of  the  humanest  of  the  centuries  should  find 
men,  when  released  from  the  restraints  of  civil- 
ization, so  close  akin  to  man  as  he  was  be- 
fore he  developed  civilization.  The  Boxer 
outrages  on  women  of  our  own  blood  have 
indeed  been  avenged.  But  modern  civiliza- 
tion did  not  demand  their  avenging  in  kind. 
The  sickening  aspects  of  this  Chinese  trouble 
are  enough  to  make  the  whole  world  sad. 

THE   FUTURE   OF   CHINESE   MISSIONS 

THE  status  of  the  missionaries  in  China 
is  one  subject  upon  which  an  agreement 
must  be  reached.  Lord  Salisbury  flatly  de- 
clared last  summer  that  they  were  not  popular 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  because  they  often  got 
into  trouble  and  expected  the  government 
always  to  get  them  out  again.  Many  public 
men  (and  not  a  few  missionaries  themselves) 
declare  that  the  government  should  not  con- 
cern itself  about  them,  but  that  they  should  go 
where  they  please  at  their  own  risk,  and  take 
the  consequences.  But  while  the  political  cost 
of  missionaries  has  been  very  serious,  public 
opinion  in  every  Christian  country  has  been 
favorable  to  the  government  protection  of 
them.  After  the  severest  criticism  has  been 
made  of  the  conduct  of  some  of  them,  the 
Christian  world  continues  to  give  them  credit 
for  devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  Public  opinion 
still  stands  behind  them,  but  probably  with  a 
diminishing  enthusiasm. 

To  what  extent  they  were  a  direct  provoca- 
tion of  the  recent  anti-foreign  outbreak  must, 
alter  all  accessible  evidence  has  been  weighed, 
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remain  a  matter  of  opinion.  No  missionary  is 
popular  among  the  people  whom  he  seeks  to 
it.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  he  is 
an  irritant.  He  is  a  subvertive  influence;  and 
t  to  his  converts,  he  is  necessarily  an 
object  of  suspicion,  if  not  of  hostility.  But 
since  events  sharply  call  up  the  whole  subject 
of  missionary  activity,  the  lay  student  of  mis- 
sions encounters  deep-lying  questions  like 
these  :  — 

When  the  Christian  world  in  general  held 
a  more  strenuous  faith  and  believed  that  the 
heathen  would  suffer  personal  damnation,  the 
impulse  to  save  men's  souls  by  preaching  was 
er  than  it  now  is.  We  now  live  in  a 
period  of  the  comparative  study  of  reliu 
The  broad-minded  Christian  recognizes  to-day 
that  his  own  religion  has  gradually  unfolded. 
We  have  discovered  that  religious  beliefs  and 
forms  are  everywhere  a  part  of  the  social 
fabric,  and  that  established  institutions  can- 
not be  torn  away  from  a  body  politic  without 
endangering  the  whole  organism.  Has  the 
evangelical  force  of  Christianity  not  become 
weaker,  then,  fading  away  from  the  desire  to 
save  souls  into  a  mere  humane  impulse  to 
spread  well-being  and  civilization? 

If  this  be  the  tendency,  does  the  work  not 
appeal  to  a  less  vigorous  kind  of  men  than  it 
formerly  did  ? 

Will  the  missionary  of  the  future  not  be 
rather  an  advance  agent  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion than  of  the  creed  of  the  Christian  church  ? 
Will  he  not  be  the  medical  and  the  educational 
missionary  rather  than  the  apostle  of  the 
faith  ? 

Hut  such  questions,  after  all,  have  to  do  with 
the  future  rather  than  with  the  immediate 
nt;  for  many  of  the  missionaries  are 
men  and  women  who  do  yet  hold  the  most 
rigid  orthodox  doctrines  as  they  were  more 
commonly  held  a  generation  ago. 

I  here  were  in  China  last  year  2500  Protes- 
tant Christian  missionaries,  and  5000  native 
Christian  workers.  The  evangelical  church 
bership  numbers  100,000,  and  the  com- 
munity many  more.  There  are  1  .■  universities 
and    colle  ical    and    training 

schools,    and    more    than    200    Other    schools 
her  instruction,  with  about    10,000  pu- 
pils, besides   JO,000  who    lie  taught  in  the  vil- 
iChools.       The    number   of    patients   who 
receive    medical    treatment    in    hospitals   and 


dispensaries  is  many  times  the  number  of  con- 
verts and  pupils.     These  are  figures  of  Protes- 
tant missions  alone.     The  Roman  Catholics 
claim  a  million  converts  and  a  much  La 
ecclesiastical  establishment  in  China. 

These  facts  indicate  that  missionary  activ- 
ity has  already  taken  the  form  of  general  ed- 
ucation ;  and  the  older  conception  of  mission 
work  has  yielded  to  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
general  civilizing  influence  rather  than  the 
direct  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith. 

A   MISSIONARY'S    OUTLOOK 

Afresh  statement,  from  the  missionary 
point  of  view,  of  the  present  aspects  of 
mission  work  in  China,  has  been  made  for 
The  World's  Work,  by  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Brown,  an  American  Methodist  missionary 
of  the  most  robust  faith  and  type,  a  man  of 
as  sturdy  a  nature  as  the  early  heroic  mi- 
aries  whose  lives  are  a  precio  >f  our 

literature.  Mr.  Brown,  having  escaped  to 
Tientsin,  guided  the  allied  troops  to  Pekin. 
He  said  since  his  return  to  New  York  :  — 

•'  Recent  experiences  will  not  appreciably  dis- 
turb the  missionary.  He  went  to  China  with  a 
purpose,  and  he  will  not  return  till  it  is  accomplished. 
He  has  been  a  person  of  very  considerable  influence 
in  China,  and  his  influence  has  been  made  greater 
m  events.     The  heads  of  all  I  rnment 

universities  and  most  of  the  foreign  professors  have 
been  connected  with  missionary  societies,  anil  are 
really  missionaries.  They  have  (  onnected  them- 
with  government  institutions  because  they 
felt  that  their  influence  would  be  broadened.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  of  the  recognized  mis- 
sionary societies  are  doing  educational  work  directly 
under  the  eye  of  the  Missionary  Boat  Is.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  Chinese  peop!-  .  in  the 
hands  of  the  missionaries.  They  have  translated 
many  educational  books  into  Chinese. 

'•  1  cannot  look  upon  the  missionaries  as  med- 
dlers. They  have  a  right  to  be  u  in  the 
government  o(  the  country,  for  of  their  number 
are    manv   v(  the  most  intelligent   men    in  ( 

I    left     Pekin,    after    the    siege,    Minister 
1  »ted    that    the  should 

come  together  in  a  conference  to  formulate  a  plan 
for  the  future,  in  which  foreigners  were  intei 
This  they  did,  and  the  p  Seen  published 

world  wide. 

•■  Bui   because   I    believe  so  thoroughly  in  the 

unselfish  intent  and  wide  influence  o!   most   o{  the 
maries,  let  it  not  bethought  that  any  one  who 
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has  lived  and  worked  in  China  holds  that  there  are 
no  exceptions  to  the  rule.  We  all  have  seen  the 
missionary  '  crank.'  But  such  cases  are  uncommon, 
and  they  are  not  to  any  considerable  degree  to 
blame  for  the  present  state  of  things.  The  only 
suggestion  that  can  be  made  regarding  tactless  mis- 
sionaries is  that  the  several  societies  and  missionary 
boards  use  greater  care  in  selecting  candidates. 
They  are  likely  now  to  do  so. 

"  It  has  been  asked  whether  the  missionaries 
should  be  allowed  inland  and  away  from  consular 
protection.  This  is  entirely  a  matter  of  the  mis- 
sionary's personal  risk.  If  the  consul  is  unable  to 
help  him  while  he  is  doing  what  he  feels  to  be  his 
duty,  the  responsibility  is  his  own.  No  missionary 
claims  government  protection  while  he  is  violating 
any  treaty  that  has  been  made  with  China.  The 
favored  nation  clause  in  the  present  treaty  gives 
the  missionary  a  right  to  reside  in  the  interior  and 
promises  him  protection.  If  that  cannot  be  given, 
the  Chinese  promise  to  escort  him  to  a  port  and 
to  turn  him  over  to  the  United  States  consul.  No 
objection  can  be  made  to  this,  and  if  the  govern- 
ment will  allow  the  Chinese  to  evade  their  responsi- 
bilities, the  missionary  will  have  no  help  and  will 
remain  in  the  port  near  consular  protection. 

"  After  all,  the  present  treaty  is  a  fair  one,  and 
to  it  the  Chinese  government  should  be  held :  — 
'  Having  stipulated  for  the  exemption  of  Christian 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Chinese  converts 
from  persecution  in  China  on  account  of  their 
faith,  it  is  further  agreed  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  China  of  every  religious  persuasion  and 
Chinese  subjects  in  the  United  States  shall  enjoy 
entire  liberty  of  conscience,  and  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  disability  or  persecution  on  account  of 
their  religious  faith  or  worship  in  either  country.' 

"There  can  be  no  diminution  of  missionary  zeal 
in  China.  If  some  have  been  killed,  there  are 
others  ready  to  fill  their  places,  and  there  always 
will  be.  The  foreigners  will  not  leave  China  nor 
will  the  Christian  gospel.  Plans  may  be  modified, 
and  the  work  will  be  carried  on  more  judiciously 
and  under  better  organization.  There  will  be  less 
conforming  to  heathen  ways,  and  instead,  perhaps 
more  considerate  attempts  to  teach  the  China- 
men the  value  of  a  better  civilization  and  of  true 
religion. 

"  The  missionary  has  a  duty  deeper  than  tempo- 
rary politics,  a  duty  which  no  government  or  group 
of  governments  can  perform.  With  the  wisdom 
gained  from  bitter  experience  and  with  a  larger 
hope,  the  missionary  societies  are  planning  for  the 
work  of  the  future.  They  need,  and  they  will  surely 
have,  the  good  will  and  the  aid  of  our  own  people. 
The  present  upheaval,  notwithstanding  bloodshed 
and  war,  presages  a  better  day  for  China." 


THE   GENERALSHIP   OF   COMMERCE 

COMMERCE  must  have  its  diplomacy  no 
less  than  nations,  and  its  generals,  and 
its  own  policies  and  tactics.  Especially  is  this 
true  since  the  world  has  become  so  tightly 
wire-girt  and  so  swiftly  traversed  that  the 
whole  earth  is  a  market-place  for  every  maker 
of  wares  for  universal  use. 

But  the  mere  making  of  wares  of  universal 
utility  does  not  win  a  universal  market,  not 
even  when  the  maker  offers  them  cheaper 
than  his  competitors.  Cheap  and  excellent 
manufacture  is  one  thing.  Effective  massing 
and  distribution  is  another  thing.  And  herein 
comes  the  need  of  great  generals  in  trade. 

No  better  illustration  of  such  a  need  could 
be  found  than  is  now  given  by  the  industrial 
condition  of  Germany.  One  of  the  great 
events  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century  has 
been  the  building-up  of  German  manufac- 
tures. The  government  has  in  every  way 
given  its  aid.  The  information  collected  and 
distributed  for  the  guidance  of  manufacturers 
and  traders  is  the  most  thorough  and  system- 
atic in  the  world.  The  legend  "  made  in 
Germany"  stamped  on  manufactured  articles 
of  every  kind  caused  consternation  in  Eng- 
land a  year  or  two  ago.  In  fact,  all  Germany 
that  is  not  under  arms  is  in  the  workshop, 
and  the  strides  of  German  commerce  are  as 
remarkable  as  the  rise  of  German  scholarship 
was  a  generation  ago,  and  as  the  rise  of  Ger- 
man military  and  political  power  was  under 
Von  Moltke  and  Bismarck.  But  now  Ger- 
man manufacturers  are  feeling  a  restriction 
of  their  recent  prosperity.  The  trade  reports 
reflect  it,  and  the  commercial  world  is  becom- 
ing aware  of  it.  They  are  selling  many  wares 
without  a  profit. 

And  the  reason  is  an  unscientific  prepara- 
tion for  the  distribution  of  products.  In  one 
respect  the  great  industrial  movement  of  Ger- 
many has  not  been  well  generalled.  The  Ger- 
mans have  put  all  their  capital  into  factories, 
buildings,  machinery  —  plant.  They  have 
"fixed"  their  capital  —  made  it  stationary. 
They  have  laid  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
making  of  things,  too  little  011  their  distribu- 
tion. After  a  period  of  most  energetic  pro- 
duction in  Germany,  in  England,  and  in  the 
United  States,  the  Germans  find  that  they  lack 
mobile  capital.  Too  much  of  their  industrial 
strength    is    in   camp.      They   are   forced    to 
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borrow  mobile  capital  from  England.  Ameri- 
can and  English  exporters  therefore  are  not 
yet  finding  German  competition  as  severe  as 
they  feared,  because  of  this  lack  of  good  com- 
mercial generalship. 

This  incident  in  German  commercial  expe- 
rience, whereby  German  manufacturers  are 
suffering  a  falling  away  of  prosperity,  would 
a  little  while  ago  have  been  explained  as  the 
manifestation  of  some  unseen  and  mysterious 
force — explained  on  a  wild  theory  of  the 
necessary  periodicity  of  prosperity  and  panics. 
It  would  even  have  been  explained  by  refer- 
ence to  spots  on  the  sun.  But  now  even 
men  who  never  read  Bagehot  begin  to  see 
that  world  commerce  has  its  laws.  It  moves 
to  the  advantage  of  one  people  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  another,  not  by  accident  nor 
chance,  but  in  obedience  to  well-directed 
energy.  But  nowadays  the  vision  of  its 
generals  must  be  world-wide.  A  continuous 
period  of  commercial  prosperity  may  be  won 
by  the  right  knowledge  of  world-wide  forces. 
Cheap  material,  efficient  workmen,  cost-saving 
machinery,  cheap  transportation,  cheap  insur- 
ance, sound  money,  good  credit,  effective 
banking  and  exchange,  good  telegraphic  ser- 
vice, the  effective  policing  of  foreign  ports 
and  countries,  favorable  duties,  trustworthy 
foreign  agents  and  easy  distribution  in  foi 
lands,  mobile  capital,  an  accurate  and  fresh 
knowledge  of  foreign  markets  and  of  possible 
markets,  —  all  these  things  and  many  more 
are  necessary  for  the  successful  extension  of 
any  national  commerce  to-day.  And  when 
all  these  are  had,  generalship  is  still  necessary. 

CHARACTER  THE  BASIS  OF  TRADE  EXPANSION 

BUT  it  is  not  by  generalship  alone  that  we 
are  winning  foreign  markets.  It  is  by 
the  development  of  the  most  efficient  men  in 
the  workshops  and  all  along  the  line  to  the 
ultimate  maker  ol  great  contracts.  Thechar- 
ol  the  British  workman,  who  was  for  a 
long  period  tin-  most  efficient  in  the  world, — 
irlyle  expressed  it,  "the  strongest,  the 
cunningest,  and  the  willingest  our  earth  ever 

had"— is  suffering  gravely  from  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  him  by  the  trades  unions. 
These  limit  tlic  amount  of  work  he  shall  do, 
restrict  him  in  tin-  use  of  machinery,  and 
lessen  his  chance  <>(  individual  development 
For  this  reason  among  others,  the  distin 


of  the  greatest  efficiency,  measured  in  the 
worth  of  his  product,  has  passed  to  the  Ameri- 
can workman.  Other  reasons  for  the  rise  of 
the  American  workman  to  primacy  will  be 
found  in  the  spirit  of  many  American  work- 
shops, which  is  explained  in  an  article  in 
this  magazine  on  the  Betterment  of  Working 
Life. 

In  the  last  analysis   permanent  Indus 
success,  as  success  of  any  other  kind, 
on  individual   character   and  capacity.     The 
nation  that  has  the  most  efficient  workmen, 
the  wisest   employers,    the    best    masters    of 
transportation,     the    most    far-sighted     mer- 
chants, the  most  accurate  students  of  fi 
peoples,  all  workirj  r  under  the  most 

capable  leadership,  will  win  the  largest  share 
of  profitable  commerce  and  will  hold  it.     Suc- 
cess depends  on  individual  character  a- 
as  on  good  generalship. 

\  et  in  this  imperial  sweep  of  our  activities 
which  give   such   scope   for   individual   char- 
acter and  ability  as  was  never   before 
to  men — for  never  before  did  commei 
directly  depend  on  character  and  broad  knowl- 
edge nor  contribute  so  much  to  civilization 
and  all  the  nobler  arts  —  we  are   sometimes 
told  by  men  who  know  nothing  of   the 
S  of  the  modern  world  that  chain  < 
young  men  are    lessened  and  that  our  com- 
mercial expansion  is  degrading  the  American 
ideal  to  a  sordid  view  of  life  ! 

AMERICAN    COMMERCIAL   LEADERS 

TUT-'  prodigious  strides  that  we  oursel 
are    making   in    foreign    trade    lik 
demonstrate    the    value   of    <^oo<,\    commercial 

ralship.  The  statement  recently  is 
by  the  Bureau  oi  Statistics  oi  the  Treasury 
Department  shows  that  our  export  of  manu- 
factured articles  alone  (not  our  agricultural 
products)  had  tor  the  nine  months  from  Janu- 
ary i  ti)  September  30,  brought  more  than 
$1,000,000  a  day  including  Sundays  and  holi- 
or  nearly  5  1,500,000  for  ,  rking 

{}.\\  — a  sum  three  tim  1  the  value 

of  manufactured  exports  during  the  same 
months  of    10.0,  and   two-and-a-half   tin 

The    items   of   this   increase   are  chiefly  of 

it    industries    that    command    man- 

•  of  the  highest  ability  —  the  products  of 

iron    and   steel,  ^i    mineral   oil,  of  copper,  of 
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wood,  of  leather,  of  cotton,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, chemicals,  cars,  paper,  tobacco,  and 
the  like.  For  instance,  a  Pittsburg  car  com- 
pany in  November  received  (in  London)  a 
contract  for  $5,000,000  worth  of  rolling-stock 
for  South  African  railways.  The  bid  of  the 
American  company  was  lower  by  a  third  than 
any  European  company's  bid,  and  the  time  of 
delivery  eight  months  less.  And  this  is  only 
one  in  a  long  series  of  contracts  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  have  secured  from  South 
African  railways. 

American  advance  into  European  markets, 
so  long  as  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  agricul- 
tural products,  was  complacently  regarded  by 
European  economists  as  only  a  natural  result 
of  the  soil ;  for  they  forgot  the  important  part 
that  agricultural  machinery  and  labor-saving 
transportation  devices  played.  Good  man- 
agement and  good  generalship  have  had 
much  to  do  even  with  the  building  up  of  our 
agricultural  exports.  One  great  American 
provider  of  meat-products  maintains  a  more 
extensive  and  accurate  meteorological  survey 
of  the  world  than  any  government,  in  order 
that  he  may  forecast  the  needs  and  the  buy- 
ing capacity  of  the  people  of  every  country. 

A  fair  statement  of  the  trade  relations  of 
the  three  great  manufacturing  nations  was 
made  in  the  October  number  of  The  Fort- 
nightly Review  by  Benjamin  Taylor:  — 

"  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  German  compe- 
tition with  us  in  the  world's  markets  has  reached  its 
high-water  mark.  On  the  other  hand,  the  real 
strength  of  the  industrial  competition  of  America 
has  yet  to  be  felt.  The  measure  designed  to  revive 
the  American  mercantile  marine  did  not  pass  through 
last  Congress,  but  some  measure  of  the  sort  will 
certainly  become  law  within  the  next  four  years  if 
the  Republicans  are  confirmed  in  power.  Even 
now  American  manufacturers  are  sending  ship- 
building material  to  this  country,  not  at  a  sacrifice 
and  merely  to  lighten  their  stocks,  but  at  remunera- 
tive prices.  America  has  obtained  and  will  retain 
the  lead  as  the  greatest  iron  and  steel  producer  in 
the  world.  And  as  such  she  is  compelled  both  to 
increase  her  home  market  by  ship-building  and  to 
obtain  foreign  markets. 

"  As  for  American  coal,  it  has  certainly  come  to 
stay  in  Europe,  though  it  may  cease  to  come  to 
Great  Britain  when  our  inflated  industry  is  restored 
to  normal  condition.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
for  American  coal  to  come  into  our  ports  in  order 
to  make  a  serious  inroad  upon  our  foreign  trade." 


PROFESSOR    MAX   MULLER 

IN  the  death  of  Professor  Max  Midler  the 
world  lost  one  of  its  distinguished  men,  and 
England  one  of  its  most  interesting  personages. 
Me  belonged  to  a  group  who,  during  the  last 
half  century,  represented  Oxford  to  the  out- 
side world  —  an  Oxford  which  was  rather  the 
expression  of  an  ethos  (as  Oxford  slang  has 
it),  i.e.  an  attitude,  toward  knowledge,  than 
an  aspect  of  knowledge  itself.  An  Oxonian 
would  never  think  of  putting  him  along  with 
Arnold,  Newman,  and  Jowett,  and  on  the 
surface  his  life  seems  to  have  had  little  in 
common  with  that  of  these  men.  But  he 
represented  a  scientific  ideal  that  was  of  the 
same  stuff  as  Arnold's  critical  ideal,  New- 
man's religious  ideal,  Jowett's  ethical  ideal, 
and  with  them  he  forms  part  of  the  literary 
humanistic  movement  of  the  middle  of  the 
century.  All  these  men  were  interesting 
personalities  rather  than  apostles  of  any  en- 
during system  of  thought. 

Max  Midler's  successor  will  probably  be  a 
man  who  represents  the  strenuous  modern 
scholarship.  For  the  days  of  the  urbane 
and  leisurely  learning  of  the  mid-century  are 
numbered,  and  its  literary  aspects  no  longer 
command  the  attention  they  once  did.  They 
have  given  way  to  something  more  capable  of 
standing  the  stress  and  strain  of  modern  life. 

It  is  too  soon  to  estimate  Max  Midler's 
real  achievement  in  the  work  of  the  world. 
He  moved  in  the  midst  of  hostilities  and  jeal- 
ousies whose  bitternesses  have  even  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  to  cloud  the  judgments  of  those  who 
might  otherwise  be  able  fairly  to  judge  his 
work.  Popularly,  his  achievement  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  scientific  scholarship. 
For  his  "  Science  of  Language "  has  long 
been  one  of  the  few  books  on  language  that 
the  public  has  cared  to  read,  and  Max  Mid- 
ler's name  has  long  stood  for  a  system  of  my- 
thology that  the  general  public,  while  really 
knowing  very  little  about  it,  has  elevated  to 
a  science.  But  his  book  on  language  and  his 
system  of  mythology  have  neither  of  them 
ever  taken  a  place  among  the  serious  contri- 
butions to  the  science  of  which  he  was  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford. 

Granting  this  weakness,  such  books  have 
their  uses,  and  often  no  mean  ones  ;  his  have 
undoubtedlv  paved  the  way  among  men  who 
are  not  scholars,  for  a  true  conception  of  Ian- 
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guage   and   literature.     The  workers   in   this 
field  are,  as  a  rule,  unable  to  see  the  wood  on 
it  ol  the  i  the  study  of  language 

confused  by  words,  in  the  study  of  literature 
confused  by  books.  So  that  these  subjects 
still  await  a  mind  and  hand  like  Max  Midler's 
to  infuse  life  into  them. 

A   RIGHT    INDIAN   EDUCATIONAL   PLAN 

OUR  North  American  Indians  were  once 
ong  the  most  expert  basket-weavers 
in  the  world.  Now  only  the  older  Indians 
know  the  art,  and  certain  tribes  whose  work 
was  incomparably  fine  and  beautiful  have 
already  lost  it.  After  much  paupcri/im; 
under  the  abominable  reservation  system,  it 
was  decided  that  the  Indians  needed  an  in- 
dustry to  save  them  from  sinking  still  lower. 
Lace-making,  after  Brussels  and  French  pat- 
terns, was  first  superimposed  on  a  Minnesota 
reservation,  whence  it  has  spread.  Now  lace- 
making,   which    has  been   developed  by   the 


European  woman,  fits  her  like  a  glove;  and 
quite  as  truly,  basket-making  fits  the  Indian 
like  a  moccasin.  Yet  the  Indians  have  suc- 
ceeded at  making  lace,  for  they  have  remark- 
able skill  with  the  fingers.  But  Commissioner 
.  the  present  enlightened  administrator 
of  Indian  affairs,  has  taken  up  a  task  of 
human  development  in  the  right  way  and  has 
made  plans  to  revive  basket-making  by  intro- 
ducing it  into  the  Government  Indian  schools, 
where  the  children,  who  now  know  nothing 
of  this  beautiful  art,  may  learn  from  the  only 
masters  capable  of  teaching  them,  —  their  own 
people,  directed  by  white  teachers  who  know 
the  needs  of  the  constantly  widening  market. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
baskets  are  imported  from  Japan  and  'j  : 
many  every  year  —  money  which  by  every 
right  should  be  earned  by  our  capable  and 
needy  Indians  ;  and  better  than  the  money 
they  will  earn  is  the  satisfaction  of  doing 
what  they  do  with  surpassing  skill. 


A   MODEL    PUBLIC    LIBRARY 

ITS   DEFINITE    AND    I'RACTICAL  UTILITIES—  CHILDREN  \    IN- 

FORMATION   DESK,    INDUSTRIAL  COLLE(   [TON,    rRADE    CATALOGUES, 
"STANDARD    LIBRARY"    ROOM,    AND    BOOKS    OX    TIMELY    SUBJECTS 

BY 

GEORGE    ILES 

MEMBER   OF  THE   AMERICAN   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 


AS  a  model  public  library  in  a  city  of 
moderate  size,  we  may  take  that  of 
Providence,  newly  housed  at  a  cost 
exceeding  S. 150,000,  of  which  more  thin 
$260,000  was  a  gift  from  the  late  Mr. 
fohn  Nicholas  Brown.  Unlike  the  New 
mil  rule,  its  maintenance  is  only  in 
part  municipal,  with  a  constant  stream  ol" 
gifts  testii  1  em  and    aff< 

-■I    its    public.      'This  institution   is  chosen    he- 
it   incorporates  the  best   modern  prac- 
Ln   its  administration  with  some  01 
featun  real  merit,  the  whole  conducted 

with  a  courtesy,  an  enlightened  helpfulness, 

.led  in  the  world. 

Firsl  as  to  its  architecture :  the  plans  were 

worked    out     in    daily    consultation    with    the 

librarian,  Mi.  William   1     Foster;  the  inten- 
tion has  been  to  design  rooms  oi  such  form 


and  size  as  will  best  accommodate  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  Library,  and  so  _ 
these  together  as  to  promote  the  convenience 
of  the  public  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
Instead  of  the  old-time  method  ot    beginning 
with   an  ornamental   shell,  and   disposin 
interior  to  tit  that  shell,  the  interior   has 
been  carefully  thought  out,  and  then  an  ex- 
terior of  great  beauty  has  enwrapped  i:. 
covering,    as    in    so    many  other    cases,    that 
beauty  may  be  the  natural    efflorescen 
utility.     As    becomes   a    public    building   in 
a    thriving    and    wealthy   city,  the    materials 
throughout     are     rich     and      the     i]cc<- 
sumptuous,    presenting  withal   an  unceasing 
le--.ii  in  that  good   taste  which   is  the   prime 
element  in  good  art      The  hazard  of  \u\-  is 
minimized  by  disposing  the  boilers  for  heat 
and   power  in  a  separate   building,  and  by  a 
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construction  throughout  of  fire-proof  mar- 
ble, stone,  and  encased  steel ;  the  lighting 
is  electric,  preserving  the  purity  of  the  air; 
the  successive  floors  of  the  book-stacks  are 
of  thick  glass  to  promote  cleanliness  and 
diffuse  light.  Swift  electric  lifts  convey  the 
books  from  four  of  the  stack-stories.  When 
a  volume  is  to  be  dusted,  it  is  struck  over 
a  bell-mouthed  tube,  through  which  a  quick 
exhaust  bears  away  every  particle  of  dust. 

From  the  handsome  vestibule,  we  enter 
the  large  room  devoted  to  children.  The 
best  books  for  the  young  are  ranged  upon 
its  open  shelves,  and  the  tables  are  covered 
with  illustrated  magazines  and  papers.  A 
lady  of  tact  and  training  is  in  charge  to 
aid  the  young  folk  in  selection,  and  to  an- 
swer the  questions  they  are  invited  to  ask, 
—  a  privilege  freely  exercised  when  their 
reading  has  to  do  with  their  lessons.  Month 
by  month,  collections  of  books  on  birds  or 
trees,  on  foreign  lands  or  local  history,  are 
placed  on  the  shelves,  with  intent  to  put  a 
uniting  thread  through  reading  which  other- 
wise might  be  haphazard  and  desultory. 

Adjoining  this  large  room  for  children  is 
a  smaller  apartment  where,  on  giving  due 
notice,  a  teacher  may  bring  her  class,  and 
find  on  a  table  the  chief  books  in  the  library 
bearing  on  the  theme  of  study,  while  the 
walls  display  every  map  and  picture  avail- 
able for  its  elucidation. 

We  pass  now  to  the  main  library.  Its 
very  full  reference  department  is  freely  ac- 
cessible ;  it  contains  many  catalogues  to  tell 
Mie  inquirer  in  what  other  libraries  he  may 
find  books  not  to  be  had  here.  By  a  judi- 
cious plan,  this  library  together  with  those 
of  the  Athenaeum  and  of  Brown  University 
cooperate  in  their  purchases,  so  as  not  to 
duplicate  costly  works  seldom  in  demand ; 
the  three  institutions  jointly  publish  a  monthly 
bulletin  of  accessions  and  other  useful  infor- 
mation. Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Providence 
libraries,  Mr.  Foster  exerts  himself  to  procure 
loans  from  larger  collections,  whether  in  Bos- 
ton, Washington,  or  elsewhere.  This  method 
is  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  gen- 
eral throughout  the  Union,  so  that  to-day 
the  common  store  of  literature  held  by  pub- 
lic, university,  and  state  libraries  is  meas- 
urably at  the  service  of  a  student  anywhere 
in  the  land. 


An  admirable  feature  of  the  main  room  of 
Mr.  Foster's  is  its  Information  Desk,  where 
an  officer  of  wide  knowledge,  long  experi- 
ence, and  the  patience  of  Job  endeavors  to 
reply  to  every  query.  As  a  rule,  these  ques- 
tions are  simple  enough,  coming  as  they  do 
principally  from  visitors  unfamiliar  with  in- 
dexes, catalogues,  and  bibliographies.  At 
times,  as  when  an  inquirer  asks  how  many 
toothpicks  are  exported  from  this  country, 
a  little  delay  is  involved  in  the  necessary 
correspondence.  But  taking  one  day  with 
another,  the  "  posers  "  are  few,  much  fewer . 
than  one  would  imagine ;  and  the  desk,  by 
its  standing  invitation,  has  a  notable  effect 
in  furthering  the  usefulness  of  the  library, 
and  in  giving  an  enlarged  field  to  many  a 
work  of  reference  already  in  the  homes  of 
visitors.  Opening  from  the  main  library 
is  the  periodical  room.  Here  the  shelves 
for  the  racks  rise  directly  from  the  floor, 
economizing  space  where  space  is  precious. 
The  magazines  equally  with  the  filed  news- 
papers are  hospitably  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public. 

We  return  to  the  library  proper  and  find 
its  most  striking  department  to  be  industrial. 
Providence  is  a  city  famous  for  its  varied  and 
ingenious  manufactures ;  its  machinery,  ma- 
chine tools,  measuring  instruments,  silver- 
ware, and  textiles  are  exported  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Every  industry  in  the 
city  has  been  canvassed  with  a  view  to  its 
promotion  by  this  library.  Here  are  costly 
books  of  design  from  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London 
to  afford  an  architect  an  unhackneyed  piece 
of  decoration,  or  suggest  to  an  inventor  a 
better  arrangement  for  a  loom.  Here,  too, 
are  beautifully  illustrated  books  of  birds, 
insects,  flowers,  and  shells,  abounding  with 
hints  to  the  devisers  of  new  patterns  and 
unwonted  embellishments.  These  artists, 
indeed,  are  now  asking  for  pictures  of  crys- 
tals and  gems,  for  the  revelations  of  the 
microscope  and  the  polariscope,  that  nothing 
in  air,  earth,  or  ocean  may  be  wanting  in 
their  quest  for  quaint  and  novel  motives.  For 
the  convenience  of  copiers  a  draughting  table 
is  provided ;  near  by  is  a  dark  room  for  the 
easier  and  speedier  reproductions  of  the 
camera. 

Noteworthy  among  the  industrial  books 
are  the  trade  catalogues  ;  these  are  issued  as 
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advertisements  pure  and  simple,  but  none  the 
less  they  contain  much  trustworthy  informa- 
tion, a  great  deal  of  it  not  to  be  had  elsewhere, 
and  the  illustrations  are  usually  capital.  The 
concerns  which  publish  these  books  are  begin- 
ning to  charge  for  them,  and  many  of  them 
arc  well  worth  buying,  as,  for  instance,  the 
volumes  which  recite  how  the  pressure  blower 
is  supplanting  the  tall  chimney,  and  how 
aluminium  is  manufactured  by  electricity  for 
uses  as  diverse  as  those  of  soup  kettles  and 
the  circuits  of  telegraphy. 

All  that  Mr.  Foster  has  done  to  promote 
the  industries  of  Providence  he  has  repeated 
for  every  other  interest  of  the  city.  Every 
historical,  scientific,  literary,  artistic,  educa- 
tional, or  philanthropical  society  within  the 
gates  of  Providence  can  find  its  best  and 
most  helpful  literature  within  those  walls,  to 
the  end  that  the  library  may  be  the  rallying 
ground  and  centre  of  all  that  makes  for  the 
culture  and  advancement  of  the  community. 
In  this  important  matter  of  a  careful  adapta- 
tion of  the  contents  of  his  shelves  to  the 
wants  and  needs  of  his  public,  Mr.  Foster 
has  followed  in  the  steps  of  that  Nestor  of 
American  librarians,  Mr.  S.  S.  Green  of 
Worcester.  Let  us  now  examine  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  Providence  Library, 
original  with  Mr.  Foster,  and  also  deserving 
unqualified  praise. 

One  of  the  handsomest  rooms  in  the  build- 
ing, richly  and  quietly  furnished  in  carved  ma- 
hogany, much  resembles  the  private  library 
of  a  scholar  of  wealth  and  taste.  This  dis- 
plays Mr.  Foster's  "  Standard  Library,"  a 
lion  of  less  than  a  thousand  of  the 
greatest  books  of  all  time,  few  of  them  less 
than  fifty  years  old,  all  in  the  best  editions, 
and  many  of  them  with  rare  and  authentic 
portraits.  The  purpose  throughout  has  been 
to  present  the  literature  of  power  as  distinct 
from  books  <>i  either  information  or  enter- 
tainment. I  [ere  are  Chaucer,  Paeon,  Shake- 
speare, Spenser,  Milton,  Burke,  Tennyson, 
and  Thackeray;  Homer  and  Sophocles;  Vir- 
gil and  Horace;  Goethe  and  Schiller;  Dante 
and  Tasso  ;  and  their  peers  —  all  with  a  tree 
invitation  to  be  taken  down  and  read.  In 
tin-  circulating  department  these  masterpieces 
arc  to  In-  had  in  duplicates,  but  the  splendid 
impulse  of  this  throne-room  ol  letters  is  directed 
to  whoever   is  forming  a  library  of  his  own. 


A  book  never  does  us  so  much  good  as  when 
we  possess  it  —  when  we  are  free  to  take  it 
up  next  month  or  next  year — when  we 
infringe  no  rule  as  we  mark  its  nubby  pas- 
sages, or  refer  on  the  fly-leaf  to  the  pages 
we  mean  to  re-read.  Of  golden  value  then 
are  the  intimations  of  such  a  store  as  this, 
winnowed  by  that  patient  breath  of  time 
which  at  last  unerringly  divides  the  literature 
of  the  ages  from  the  books  of  a  day. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  another  feature  of  the 
Providence  Library  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  de- 
veloped so  fully  elsewhere.     Mr.  Foster  has 
observed^  the  attraction  conferred   by  timeli- 
ipon  a  book  or  an  article.     Me  knows 
that  what  makes  newspapers  popular  is  news, 
and  that  the  vogue  enjoyed  by  an  informing 
book  largely  turns  upon  its  treating  a  ques- 
tion  of  the  hour.      Accordingly   for   s 
years  past  he  has  noted  every  morning  the 
theme    uppermost    in     the    public    mind, — 
whether  a  presidential  canvass,  a  threatened 
strike,  or  aught  else  ;  he  then  has  drawn  up 
a  list  of  every  important  book,  report,  pam- 
phlet, or  article  in  his  library  bearing  on  that 
topic,   and   the  list   has  been   posted   in   the 
main  room  and  published  in  the  local  : 
In  this  thoughtful  fashion  much  of  his  store 
goes  into  active  circulation  instead  of  gather- 
ing dust  on  the  shelves  ;  while  the  public  of 
Providence   has   a   special  opportunity  to  be 
well    informed    on    current    questions    where, 
often  enough,  much  first-hand  evidence  i-  in 
danger  of  being  overlaid  by  later  but  less 
able  testimony.     In  addition,  Mr.  Foster  often 
chooses  themes  of  more  than  fleeting  in: 
.'.s   Puis  and  the  Exhibition  of  this  \. 
American  Colonial  Architecture,  and 
light    upon    them   from   sources  all  but  for- 

ten. 

Just  as  we  leave  the  building  we  enter  for 
a  moment  the  handsome  hall  in  which  lectures 
ami  addresses  on  literary  themes  are  given. 
At  a  touch  a  broad  white  sheet  may  be  low- 
ered for  stereopticon  illustrations.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  strong  burlap,  to  bear  pho- 
tographs and  other  pictures  as  one  exhibition 
succeeds  another  in  a  round  oi  informing 
delight 

By  this  time,  I  trust,  the  public  library  of 
Providence  commends  itself  to  you  as  it  does 
to  me,  as  a  model  of  what  such  an  institution 
should  lie. 
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DISCOVERIES   IN   OUR  ARCTIC   REGIONS 

THE  HARRIMAN  ALASKA  EXPEDITION  —  HUNDREDS  OF  NEW 
ANIMALS,  INSECTS,  AND  PLANTS— AN  UNKNOWN  FIORD  EXPLORED 
—  ASTONISHING  SCIENTIFIC  RESULTS  OF  A  SUMMER'S  CRT  [SE 
UP    THE     COAST  — A     SUGGESTION    TO     AMERICAN     MILLIONAIRES 


THE  concrete  results  of 
an  enterprise  form  an  en- 
during basis  upon  which 
to  build  an  estimate  of  its 
success.  Let  us  say  first 
of  all,  then,  regarding  the 
Harriman  Alaska  Expedi- 
tion, that  (with  most  of  the 
collections  still  far  from 
completely  classified)  it  is 
already  known  that  this 
party  of  scientists,  in  their 
two  months'  trip  from  Seattle  to  Bering  Sea 
and  back,  discovered  between  three  and  four 
hundred  species  and  subspecies  of  animals 
and  plants  new  to  science  ;  made  important 
changes  in  the  best  previous  maps  ;  discov- 
ered scores  of  unknown  glaciers  ;  and  immeas- 
urably increased  our  knowledge  of  the  Alaska 
fauna  and  flora. 

Thousands  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  time 
are  devoting  their  lives  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  the  search  after  those  manifestations 
of  nature  still  uncharted  by  Science,  —  think- 
ing themselves  amply  rewarded  if  from  time 
to  time  they  can  extend  the  dominion  of  the 
mistress  they  serve  over  a  single  new  form 
of  plant  or  animal  life ;  and  in  the  light  of 
this,  one  need  not  point  out  the  magnitude  of 
this  expedition's  achievement  during  the  two- 
months'  cruise  up  the  Alaskan  coast. 


HOW  THE   PLAN   ORIGINATED 

The  story  of  the  expedition  is  so  suggestive 
in  several  special  ways  as  to  merit  telling  in 
detail.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  Mr.  Edward 
H.  Harriman,  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
decided,  instead  of  going  to  Europe,  to  take 
his  family  to  Alaska  for  a  summer's  trip. 
Naturally  enough  he  did  not  care  to  confine 
himself  to  the  regular  excursion  routes  and 
boats,  yet  the  cost  of  chartering  a  special 
steamer  seemed  out  of  reason  merely  for  a 
personal  outing.  In  this  dilemma  he  hit  upon 
the  happy  idea  of  taking  with  him  a  party 
of  scientists,  the  value  of  whose  observations 
and  collections  would,  he  felt,  more  than 
justify  the  expense  of  the  undertaking. 

Here  is  the  list  which,  with  Mr.  Hani- 
man's  family  and  friends,  made  up  the  party 
of  fifty  :  — 

BIOLOGISTS    AND    ZOOLOGISTS 

1  )r.  ( '.  I  fait  Merriam,  V.  S.  Biological  survey. 
Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  I  .  S    Bi   logical  Survej 
Prof.  William  E.  Ritter,  I  niversity  ol  (  alifornia. 
Prof.  D.  G.  Elliot,  Field  *  lolumbian  Museum,  (  hica 
Dr.  Wesley  K.  Cur.  Yale  University. 

ORNITHOl  OGISTS 
('has.  A.  Keeler,  Museum  of  California   \..i  -  ience. 

Robert  Ridgway,  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.C 
John  Burroughs. 

l'.oi  VNISTS 
Prof.  William  II.  Brewer,  Vale  University. 
Dr.  William  Trelease,  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 
F.  V.  Colville,  Y .  S.  Department  of  Vgriculture. 
Thomas  II.  Kearney,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Prof.  De  Alton  Saunders,  Brookings,  S.D. 
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i, 1 1  id  m  ;i 
Prof.  I'..  K.  Emerson,  Amherst  College. 
<  '•.  \\.  <  lilbert,  I  .  S.  Geological  Survey. 
Dr.  (  harles  Pala<  he,  I  larvard  I  nil 

\RI  ISTS 
Louis  A 

i  fford. 

!•'.  S.  Dellenbaugh. 

I'll  -. 
Dr.  1  ,e«  is  R.  Morris. 
I  h .  i  .  I ..  I  rudeau. 

.    IOLOGIST 
John  Muir. 

PAL/EONTOLOGIST,    GEOGRAPHER,     - 
Dr.  \V.  II.  Dall,  l'.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

MINING    ENGINE1  R 
W.  1!.  Devereux,  Glenwood  Springs,  Col. 

FORES!  l  R 
Dr.  Bernhard  I  .  Fernow,  <  ornell  University. 

Gl  OGRAPHER 
Henry  Gannett,  C.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

AN  1  HRi  >!•<  H  i  (GIST 
Dr.  George  Bird  Grinnell,  Editor  Forest  6f  Stream. 

I  \  i.  im<  >D  >GIST 
Prof.  T.  Kincaid,  Seattle,  Wash. 

TAXIDERMISTS 
l.i.  Starks,  I  .  S.  Biological  Survey. 
Leon  J.  Cole,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

rm  »T<  iGRAPHERS 
tie,  Wash. 
D.  <  ■.  1  n\ erarity. 

The  larger  portion  of  this  impressive  body 
of  experts  left   New  York  on  May  23d  in  Mr. 

1 1. u  1  im.m's  special  train,   and    the    complete 


expedition 
sailed  from 
lie  the 
last  of  May 
in  the  steam- 
er ( 1 '  1 
W.  Elder. 

Tile  re- 
sults of  the 
ad  m  irable 
management 
and  untiring 
•t  have 
already  been 
alluded  to. 
1  [ere  is  a 
summary  of 
the  discover- 
ies in  differ- 
ent branches 
Of    work,    as  '"  XI^  '"   ,:,"N~ 

far  as  cai  xtained   before  the  collcc- 

are  completely  worked  up  and  clas 
by  the  many  specialists  to  whom  this  dif) 
task  has  been  assigned  :  — 

5HR]  WS,    AND    OTH]  R    MAMMALS 
Twenty-six     kinds     of     mammals     new 
science  were   found  in  the  collection   ' 
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THE    KADIAK    1  '  'X. 
Oneofthenew  mammals  discovered  b)  the  Harriman  Expedition. 


Patnli  1  i.,i  '  I 


specimens  secured.  Among  these  were  two 
foxes,  one  larger  than  any  North  American 
species  previously  known,  and  marked  by  an 
enormous  tail,  —  much  constricted  where  it 
joins  the  body,  then  growing  extremely  large 
and  bushy,  and  from  this  point  tapering 
to  the  tip  —  which  was  named  the  Kadiak 
Island  Fox  (Vitlpes  harrimani)\  five  species 
and  sub-species  of  shrews,  and  five  new  forms 
of  hares,  besides  lemmings,  porcupines,  sper- 
mophiles,  and  so  on. 

RAKE    SPECIES    OF    BIRDS 

No  new  birds  were  found,  but  specimens 
of  two  very  rare  kinds,  McKay's  snowflake 
{Passerina  hyperborea)  and  Kittlitz's  murre- 
let,  were  collected ;  while  the  five  hundred 
other  specimens  brought  back  extended  the 
known  range  of  many  species,  and  in  one 
instance  supplemented  facts  previously  gath- 
ered, so  as  to  confirm  the  existence  of  an 
undescribed  and  unnamed  sub-species. 

CRABS,   SEA-WORMS,   AND   OTHER    MARINE    INVER- 
TEBRATES 

The  work  in  marine  invertebrates  was  par- 
ticularly successful.  A  small  crab  (Pinnixa), 
found  living  in   the   burrows  of  a   sea-worm, 


and  a  shrimp  were  added  to  the  known 
list  of  ten-footed  crustaceae.  In  a  single 
group  of  sea-worms,  known  as  Nemerteans, 
twenty-five  of  the  thirty  species  collected 
were  entirely  new,  and  only  tun  had  been 
previously  found  in  Alaska.  One  of  these 
strange  worms  is  fully  six  feet  long  and  of 
a  deep  vermilion  color ;  another  of  equal 
size  is  blood-red  with  a  white  head;  and  the 
zoologists  declare  that  these  creatures  do  not 
appear  in  such  varied  and  striking  forms  any- 
where else  in   the  world.      An  estimate  from 
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TWO  HUNDRED  INSE(    1-    FORMERLY   I  NKNOWN 


HAREM"   OF    |l   R    -|    \| 


The  solitary  luill  in  the  bai  kground  has  ju  I  i  d  l>y  his  rival 

in  front  after  a  fierce  fight  for  possession  of  ihc  herd. 

the  specialist  in  charge  of  this  particular 
branch  of  research  places  the  total  number 
oi  new  marine  invertebrates  as  rather  above 
than  below  one  hundred;  and  one  discovery 
of  great  importance  was  a  new  genus  and 
species  of  Enteropneusta  {Harrimania  macu- 
losa). This  group  of  animals  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  the  most  animated  discussion 
among  zoologists,  many  investigators  holding 
that  the}'  are  the  starting-point  of  the  back- 
boned animals  — a  sort  of  link  between  the 
vertebrates  and  invertebrates;  and  in  the 
.. pinion  oi  Dr.  Ritter  this  new  species  seems 
in  settle  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 


A  dozen  famous  specialists  are  now  at 
work  studying  and  classifying  the  five  thou- 
sand pinned  insects  (besides  spiders  and  lar- 
val forms  preserved  in  alcohol)  brought  back 


HEAD  01    JAEGER 


by  the  expedition  ;    and   al- 
ready  it    is    known    tl 
the    nine    hundred    s] 

:nted     two     bun- 
dled  have    never    be- 
fore    been    described 
by   the  entomologists,  and   many   more  wert 
supposed  to  exist  only  in  Northern   Europe. 


> 
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\l  w     FORMS    <  »F    PI  W  l     i 

In  the  botanical  work,  though  one  ol  the 
largesl  collections  ol  all  was  made,  it  is 
still  almost  impossible  even  to  guess  at  the 
results,  since  the  reports  of  the  foreign  spe- 
cialists engaged  in  working  up  particular 
groups  have  not  yel  come  in.     Hut  probably 

ten     new     flowering     plants     are     included. 

among  them  a  unique  willow  apparently 
growing  nowhere  except  on  the  shores  ol 
Vakutat  l'i\  .  several  fungi  hitherto  unde- 
SCribed   are    included,    and    a    number   ol    new 

are     also    already    in     evi- 
den< 
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GEOLOGICAL    WORK 

Collections  of  the  Sitka  black  slates,  the 
crystalline  rocks  at  Plover  Bay,  and  of  the 
rocks  of  that  strange  freak  of  nature,  Bogos- 
lof  Volcano,  as  well  as  of  fossils  of  various 
kinds,  are  now  being  studied  microscopically. 
In  addition,  many  observations  of  glaciers 
were  taken  in  the  endeavor  to  throw  light 
upon  their  apparently  erratic  waxing  and 
waning  which,  though  for  centuries  the  sub- 
ject of  all  sorts  of  speculations  and  wild 
guesses  on  the  part  of  European  geologists, 
still  baffles  scientific  research.  The  Alaska 
glaciers  are  on  such  a  grand  scale  compared 
with  even  the  most  famous  European  ones 
that  they  offer  a  peculiarly  satisfactory  field 
in  which  to  test  the  various  theories  advanced. 


CORRECTING      THE     COAST-LINE 
GLACIERS 


AND      MAPPING 


When  the  expedition  left  Yakutat  Bay  and 
went  to  Prince  William  Sound  many  changes 
were  found  necessary  in  the  maps,  for,  par- 
ticularly on  the  north  and  west  sides,  the 
Sound  had  never  been  accurately  charted. 
Here,    too,    occurred    the    great    find    of   the 


Prom  a  ill' 
I  III      V  \k!    I   \  I     W  II. I.ou    i.Salix  amplij 
\  new    ] by  the  Expedition. 

trip,  geographical])'  speaking,  —  a  noble  fiord, 
the  existence  of  which  had  never  before 
been  suspected  because  a  glacier  almost  bars 
its  entrance :  fifteen  miles  in  length,  this 
"  Harriman  Fiord."  contained  five  new  dis- 
charging glaciers.  (Only  twenty-two  glaciers 
of  the  class  known  as  "  living  "  glaciers  were 
observed  during  the  whole  voyage,  though 
many  hundreds  of  "dead"  ones,  —  so  called 


/»> 


KADI  \K    BE  \R. 
This  is  the  largest  species  ol  bear  known,  often  attaining  ox.     A  medium-sized  specimen  was 

shot  by  Mr.  1  In  riman  on  this  trip. 
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because  their  fronts  do  not  reach  the  sea  and 
the)  do  iint  therefore  discharge  icebergs, — 
<>!  them  formerly  unknown,  were 
examined  and  charted. ) 

Mi  John  Burroughs  describes  tins  experi- 
in  his  narrative  oi  the  trip  as  follows  ; 

•■  I  iter  in  tin-  afternoon  we  as<  ended  an  arm  of 
Porl  Wells  more  to  tin-  westward  and  entered  upon 
a  \  "\  ivery.    We  steamed  up  to  a  glacier 

of  prodigious  size  that  reared  its  front  across  the 
head  of  the  inlet  and  barred  further  progress  in 
that  dii  the  Barry  ( Hacier.     According  to 

tin-  I  .  S.  Coast  Survey  map  we  were  at  the  end 
of  navigation  in  these  waters;  but  Mr.  Ilairiman 
ited  to  tin-  Captain  that  he  take  the  ship  a 
little  nearer  the  glacier,  when  a  way  seemed  open 
to  the  left. 

•  rhe  Captain  naturall)  hesitated  to  enter  it :  it 
was  unmapped  and  unsounded  water. 

'"Go  ahead,  Captain,1  said   Mi.   Harriman ;  'I 

will  take  the  risk.' 

••  u  e  went  on  undt  team  down 


this  new  inlet  where  no  ship  had  ever  bef 
Glaciers  hung  on  the  steep  mountain  sides  all  about 
us.     One  ot"  these  was  self-named  the  Serpentine 
by    reason    ot"    its    winding  down    from    its 

hidden  in  the  mountains  —  a  great  white 

serpent  with  its  jaws  set  with  glittei  at  the 

sea.      Another   was  self-named   the   Stairway,      - 
came  down  in  regular  ten  enches.     As  we 

■  i    the   front    of  this   glacier  the  n 
the  left  again  parted  and  opened  up  anoth< 
arm    of   the    sea.    with    more    glaciers    tuml> 
mute  sublimity  from   the 
sal   palisadi  -   our   front.      Another    ten-mile 

brought  Us  to  the   head   <>t   this 
was  indeed  the  end  of  navigation  in  this 

uently  this  inlet   wis   fitly  named  the   llarri- 
man    Fiord,  and    th<  at    the    I 

nan   Gla< 

:  M  VRKAB1  1'    taut  [<    \ 

These   notable  discoveries  are  to  be 
served   in   a  form   quite  commensurate  with 
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COLUMBIA    GLACIER. 

Sound,  and  named  by  the  Harriman  Expedition. 


y '  om  photograph*. 


their  importance.  Mr.  Harriman  proposes 
to  embody  them  in  several  volumes.  One  of 
these  will  contain  a  long  narrative  of  the 
journey  by  John  Burroughs,  besides  a  dozen 
articles  of  general  interest  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  ;  and  three  or  four 
will  be  devoted  to  the  technical  reports  of 
fifty  or  sixty  experts  in  the  various  special 
branches  of  research.  Mr.  Fuertes,  upon 
whom  the  mantle  of  Audubon  seems  now 
to  rest,  has  pictured  in  color  all  the  most 
noteworthy  birds  of  the  region  ;  Mr.  Gifford 
and  Mr.  Dellenbaugh  have  painted  and 
exhibited  scores  of  views  of  the  glaciers, 
mountains,  sunsets,  land-and-sea-scapes,  and 
natives  that  passed  like  a  panorama  before 
their  eyes ;  and  Mr.  Walpole  was  sent  to 
Alaska  specially,  after  the  expedition  re- 
turned, to  paint  some  of  the  wonderful  orchids 
and  other  flowers.  A  great  many  of  these 
paintings  have  been  fac-similed   in   color  by 


the  most  expert  lithographers,  and  in  addition 
some  hundreds  from  the  thousands  of  photo- 
graphs taken  have  been  selected  for  repro- 
duction by  photogravure  and  pen  drawings. 
The  popular  volume  alone  will  contain  nearly 
a  hundred  of  these  photogravures,  more  than 
thirty  colored  plates,  and  probably  two  hun- 


B0G0S1  1  if  vol  CANO 


The   new  cone,  which  was  asl   up  ,n,t  of  thi 

years  .140.  is  sh  right,  still  smoking.     IThe  oldei  <.\tmct  one 

appears  m  tin-  distam  e 
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HARRIMAN   GLACIER. 
At  the  head  of  Harriman  Fiord  —  both  fiord  and  glacier  first  made  known  by  the  Harriman  Expedition. 


dred  line  drawings;  so  that,  presented  on 
an  all-rag  paper  and  handsomely  bound,  it 
will  form  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  work 
ivel  and  exploration  ever  issued  in 
this  country. 

A    SUGGESTION    TO    MILLION  ' 

Hardly  less  important  than  the  actual  fruit 
of  the  expedition  is  its  value  as  a  sign-post 

i  multi-millionaires.  A  little  while 
.1  Western  man  of  vast  wealth  was  heard  to 
complain  to  a  friend  that  he  did  not  know- 
how  to  spend  his  money  satisfactorily.  We 
venture  to  believe  that  this  is  an  embarrass- 
ment commoner  than  people  often  realize. 
Only  the  distorted  imagination  of  the  pro- 
tor  and  the  sensational  press 
tur  wealthy  men  as  .1 
apart,  entirel)  »ed   in    oppressing   the 

widow  and  the  orphan  in  01  ivell  their 

d  monc) 
in  thi-  number  <>t  pcopl 

•-  tli  of 
■  a  responsibility.     When  .ill  hi; 

hum. in  being 
can   hardly  help  think  >d,  in 

addition   to  the  natural  and  universal  desire 
to  do  something  that  will  preserve  his  name 


to  posterity,  the  man  of  fortune  is  more  than 
likely  to  have  an  ideal  (carefully  hidden  from 
the  world,  no  doubt)  of  doing  good  with  his 
money,  and  of  using  his  power  to  advance 
civilization. 

Mr.  Harriman's  Alaska  Expedition  audits 
magnificent  results  seem  to  indicate  one  true 
solution  of  this  problem,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  great  field  lying  open  before  them 
will  prove  attractive  to  our  American  rich 
men  who  are  tired  of  the  game  of  mere 
monev-ffettine. 
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THE    BETTERMENT    OF    WORKING    LIFE 


THE    SOCIAL   ENGINEER  — IMPROVEMENT  OF    FACTORY    CONDITIONS  —  WHAT 

A   NUMBER    OF    MANUFACTURERS    HAVE  DONE    FOR    THEIR    WORK-PEOPLE 

—  "  PHILANTHROPY  "     SUPERSEDED     BY  PROFITABLE     MUTUAL     INTEREST 

BY 


[The; 


R.    E.    PHILLIPS 

Jthor  of  this  article  made  a  visit  to  the  factories  that  he  describes  to  get  the  facts  at  first  hand,  and  what  he  has 
written  was  written  from  his  own  observations.] 


\i  THE     most    important 

subject    in     our     social 
welfare  is  the  well-being 
of  working  life.     There 
is  no   other  question  in 
social      economy     com- 
parable   in    significance 
^  to   this.     With    the    in- 
"  creasing  organization  of 
^m  industry  is  the  lot  of  the 

^.  indi\  idual     \\  oi  kei 

0k  ting  worse  or  is  it  getting 

better?  The  following 
first-hand  observations 
of  experiments  at  cooperation  in  interest,  but 
not  directly  in  profits,  made  in  Cleveland, 
Pittsburg,  and  Dayton,  Ohio,  seem  to  me  to 
show  a  tendency  toward  better  working  con- 
ditions and  to  answer  the  question  whether 
the  betterment  of  working  life  pays. 

A  committee  of  prominent  business  men  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  appointed  last  October  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  made  a  report  on 


One  way  of  registering  com- 
plaints and  suggestions. 


plans  for  industrial  betterment  that  had  been 
adopted  in  other  cities,  including  recommen- 
dations to  employers  of  working-people  in 
Cleveland.  The  result  was  the  appointment 
of  a  Chairman  of  an  Industrial  Committee, 
whose  duties  are  to  act  as  adviser  on  social 
betterment.     To  the  city  of  Cleveland,  then, 


1111'   N(  ><  IN   HOUR 
In  this  factory  the  workmen  have  reading  di  sks  and  chairs,  with 
.i  piano  and  many  such  coin  (  ni< 
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I    i  i  Ml        I  111.  OLD   WAV. 

belongs  the  honor  of  having  the  first  5 
Engin 

nit  thirty  factories  and  stores  in  that 
city  arc  now  carrying  out  various  plans  for 
rment  of  their  working-people.  The 
-  ol  most  ol  them  to  improve  working 
conditions  have  been  made  under  unfavorable 
conditions  of  buildings  or  of  work.  The 
results  arc  therefore  ol  exceptional  interest 
.md   import. n: 

The  Cleveland  Hardware  Company,  for 
example.  wished  to 
equip  a  lunch-room 
in  the  factory,  in  order 
to  keep  their  men 
from  the  near-by  sa- 
loons at  lunch-time, 
and  they  be- 

lieved that  a  demon- 
stration ol  a  prat  tical 
interest  in  their  wel 
would  pay,  But 
ever)  fool  ol  space 
in  the  fai  tory  was  in 
I'hcv 
had   to    make    room,  as 

it  were,  b  The 

haul     and      (lean      the 
who 

'   kitchen 

,\\t\. 
I  n      thus 


■ 
■ 
Hut    not    hall 


There  must  be  a  lunch-room  for  350  men. 
Foldii  were  put  in  the  aisles  between 

the  machines,   a   table  6  met 

monitor  is  I  to  every  table.    At  < 

o'clock  he  takes  to  the  kitchen  a  square  tin 
box  arranged  with  12  small  compartments, 
where  individual  orders  are  I  hus  a 

rush  at  the  serving-window  is  avoided.  The 
men  who  do  not  care  to  form    5  1  the 

window  alter  the  monitors  have  been  served 
and  order  what  the}'  wish.  In  this  way,  the 
entire    foi  550    is    served    within     ten 

minutes   after   the   noon    whistle. 

The  next  step  was  to  add  to  the  bill  of  fare, 
which  at  first  contained  on'. 
wiches       N  ere  added — Hamburg 

steak,  2  cents;  pork  and  beans  with  a  slice 
of  bread,    ;  cents  ;    half  a  do/en  crackers  with 

its  ;    mashed 
toes,  1  tint,  cooked  meats  with  bread,  6  cents ; 
puddii  >oup  (on    Fridays), 

5  cents;    and  so  The  company's  pi  1 

1  do  away  with  all  suspicion   of  charity 
and   to  give   the   men  who!!  d   at   the 

<  In  some  of  the  items  the 
pan)  maki  ii  profit  to  cover  waste  and 

expens  -         I  ae   pies,   for   instance,   cost     \: 
cents  apiece.     The}-  are  cut  into  5    portions 
and   sold    at   3   cents  ;i 
portion.        I  ' 
sold  at   1   cent  a  pint, 
there    is    a    1 
the    whole     the 
pany  neither 
makes         I  he     restau- 
rant   pays    for    itself, 
but  makes  fit 

Additions  to  the  bill 
ol  tare  required  a  big- 
ger kitchen.     Th< 
kitchen  became  a  sei  v- 

00m.  and  a  bi 
kitchen    was    made    in 
the 

the  rolling-mill  and  the 
foun< 

'vxv  Then.     '    clean! 

and    material    improvement    naturally    led    to 

ration  oi 
of  th<    1  I  Librai 
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THE   DINING-ROOM   WHICH    HAS   SUPERSEDED    THE   OLD    "HAND-TO-MOUTH"   METHODS 

(see  facing  page). 


the  factory.  Then  an  idea  that  brought 
excellent  results  was  coined  out.  It  was  an 
idea  that  smacked  somewhat  of  the  old 
attitude  of  charity,  but  it  was  a  most  inter- 
esting one.  Prominent  men  and  women  all 
over  the  world  were  asked  to  donate  to  a  pri- 
vate factory  library  one  book  each,  with  the 
signature  of  the  donor  on  the  fly-leaf.  The 
men  thus  got  an  autograph  library  of  300 
volumes,  selected  by  the  world's  prominent 
citizens.  Some  of  the  letters  sent  by  the 
donors  are  interesting.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss  wrote  :  — 

"  I  am  sending  to  you  to-day  by  express,  two 
volumes  of  '  Contemporary  American  Biography.' 
As  almost  every  man  whose  name  appears  in  these 
volumes  has  worked  his  way  up  from  small  or  very 
moderate  beginnings  to  positions  and  prosperous 
conditions,  it  occurs  to  me  that  1  can  make  no 
more  acceptable  gift  to  the  workers  of  your  com- 
pany, who  are  engaged  in  similar  efforts,  which  are 
certainly  attainable  under  our  beneficent  form  of 
government  by  every  American  Citizen." 


Captain  Robley  D.  ( "  Fighting  Bob  ")  Evans 
sent  a  copy  of  "  With  Sampson  in  the  War," 
with  a  characteristic  "fighting  letter"  :  — 

"  I  send  you  to-day  a  book  for  your  Library,  and 
hope  your  men  may  enjoy  the  account  of  our  feeble 
efforts  to  square  the  Maine  account." 


A    FACTORY    LUNCH   CARD. 
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\    FORMER    VIEW    \l  (  im;    \    RAILROAD    II   VDING 
INTO   I'.W  l<  »N,  OHIO 

The  interest  taken  by  the  men  in  these 
hunks  has  repaid  the  company  many  time 
the  trouble  of  procuring  them.  It  stimulated 
the  reading  of  the  hooks  from  the  public 
library.  From  a  circulation  of  84  in  ( )ctober, 
last  year,  the  first  month  the  books  were  drawn 
from  the  library,  the  number  now  read  in  the 
factor)  averages  about  400  —  or  more  than  a 
hook  per  month  for  each  man. 

Work  and  conditions  suggested  further  im- 
provements. In  the  rolling-mill,  for  instance, 
rations  frequently  occurred.  A  change 
was  made  in  the  time-schedule.  For  two 
shifts  of  12  hours  were  substituted  three 
ol  8  hours  each.  The  result  was,  to  the 
men,  better  health,  fewer  prostrations,  and 
the  same  wages  ;  to  the  company,  greater  out- 
put without  added  expense.  By  means  oi  air- 
shafts  over  the  furnaces  all  prostrations  were 
finally  avoided. 


In  eases  of  accident  or  sickness  the  men 
formerly  looked  to  the  company  tor  assistance, 
and  it  was  given.  Hut  the  plan  proved  un- 
satisfactory. It  caused  dissatisfaction. 
over,  some  of  the  men  pretended  illness  and 
shirked  their  work.     The  company  proposed 


SAME  VIEW   SHOWING   IMPROVEMENTS   DU1     I"  PRIZES 
01  1  ERED   i;\     \   DAYTON    I  U  TORY 

a    Benefit   Society.     The   idea  was  promptly 

adopted,  and  such  a   society   w  nized. 

Of  this,  the  workers  have  entire  charge.  The 
company  contributed  S100  to  start  the  fund 
and  donated  the  services  oi    a  clerk   to   keep 


I   9*2  I 


\    M  \M  -Mil"  I  V  WOMEN 

the   society's   hook-       1  mploy   no  one 

who  is  unwilling  to  join  the 

Thus  the  company  is  relieved  ol  all  responsi- 
bility for  sicki  isability  ;  it  is  m  I 

CUSed  ol  unfairness  or  injustice  in  distributing 
and   the  men  in  accepting  th< 

for    which     thev    them- 
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pay,   do   not  consider   themselves  objects   of  lunch-rooms    were    provided  —  one    for    the 

charity.  factory  hands  and  one  for  the  girls,  foremen, 

Here,  then,  are  details  showing  how  plans  and  office  force.      Here  the  employees  of  all 

for  betterment  were  evolved  in  one   factory  departments    brought    their    lunches.       The 


under  unfavorable 
conditions.  What  are 
the  results  ?  Does  it 
pay?  The  results  that 
I  have  explained 
prove  that  it  does  pay. 
Naturally,  different 
men  regard  benefits 
in  different  ways. 
One  man,  finding  that 
the  company  sold  a 
12  cent  pie  for  15 
cents,  accused  the 
managers  of  conduct- 
ing the  restaurant 
as  a  money-making 
scheme.  Again,  last 
June,  30  machinists 
went  out  on  a  strike, 
though  none  desired 
to  do  so.  Some,  in 
fact,  at  first  refused  to 


HOW  WORK  USED   TO   BE  DONE  IN   ONE  FACTORY. 


next  question  was, 
why  not  p  r  o  v  i  d  e 
lunches  for  them  ? 
First,  hot  coffee  ? 
This  meant  cups,  a 
stove,  coffee-urns. 
These,  with  the  coffee, 
were  provided.  Hav- 
ing provided  part  of 
the  lunch,  why  not 
provide  the  rest  ?  Hot 
soup  was  added;  then 
bread  and  butter ; 
then  meats  and  fruits. 
A  good  luncheon  was 
thus  arranged.  One 
of  the  items,  either 
soup  or  stew,  together 
with  tea  and  coffee, 
is  served  free  of 
charge.  The  rest  is 
served   at  cost.     The 


obey  the  Union's  order.  This  attitude  of  usual  expense  for  lunch  to  employees  is  6 
its  workers  the  company  attributes  largely  or  8  cents ;  by  ordering  everything  on  the 
to  improved  working  conditions.  bill  the  expense  cannot  exceed   17  cents. 


Problems  similar  to 
those  here  indicated 
confront  other  em- 
ployers. In  the  case 
of  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Paint  Com- 
pany, in  Cleveland, 
for  example,  lack  of 
room,  keen  competi- 
tion, and  the  necessity 
of  considering  all  ex- 
pense of  improvement 
a  part  of  the  cost 
of  production,  are 
among  the  chief  diffi- 
culties. Here,  actual 
factory  conditions 
offered  the  first  sug- 
gestion. Employees 
brought  their  lunches 
and    ate   them  where 


HOW  IT  IS   DONE  NOW  IN  THE  SAME   FACTORY. 


Managers  and  em- 
ployers often  lunch 
with  employees,  thus 
meeting  them  on  com- 
mon ground.  Their 
very  willingness  to  do 
so  counts  for  much  in 
good  will,  sympathy, 
and  in  the  consequent 
interest  of  employees 
in  the  work  of  the 
company,  and  goes 
far  toward  making  the 
plans  for  betterment 
a  success. 

The  company  be- 
lieves that  health 
pays.  Rest-rooms  for 
all  women  employees 
have  been  fitted  up 
and   comfortably    fur- 


they  could.  Many  sat  on  window-ledges;  nished  with  cots  and  chairs.  Bath-rooms, 
some  on  the  work-room  floors.  Coffee  was  equipped  with  tubs  and  shower-baths,  are 
heated  on  the  heaters  and  radiators.     Then     located  in  various  parts  of  the  factory.     When 
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A    l-ACTl  IKY    \\  llli  II     I  RE  \  I  -    ITS    I  Mil  OYEI 
SUM  El  IIIN'U    Ml  IKE    I  II  \N    MAI  H1NES 

shower-baths  were  first  considered,  it  was 
decided  to  put  them  in  for  the  men  only. 
The  women  heard  of  this.  They  demanded 
shower-baths  lor  themselves,  and  their  demand 
was  granted. 

The    Cleveland    Telephone   Company  met 

with    the    opposite    experience.      Their  girls 

rl    to    use    the    baths    provided.     They 


considered     it    a    reflection    on    their   pers 
cleanlines 

In  the  dry-color  department  of  the  paint- 
factory,    the    shower-baths    are    compu 
Moreover,  the  company  supervises  the  clothes 
that   the   men    wear,  because    in    their    work 
there  is  great  danger  from  lead-poisoning 
clean  suit  of  clothes  is  given  to  every  man  in 
the  department    every   day.      The   men 
out  with  two  suits   apiece.      The  first  day  the 
clean  one  is  worn  next  the  skin  ;  the  nexl 
this   suit   is   worn    outside  and   another  clean 
one   is   put  on    underneath.      In  this   manner, 
the  men  are  protected. 

The  plan  shows  interesting  results.  The 
foreman  of  this  department  says  that  during 
the  lour  months  since  its  adoption  not  a  single 
case  of  sickness  nor  a  symptom  ol   poisoning 

curred.     Formerly,  at  lea 
were  constantly  ill. 

Vgain,  before  clean  clothes  and  compi 
baths,  the   average    time    of    service    in  that 
department  was  a  month  and  a  half.     Since 


/    - 
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AN   UNSIGHTLY   CORNER. 

then,  no  one,  on  account  of  sickness,  has 
left  the  department.  These  results  mean 
financial  advantage,  personal  betterment,  and 
working  harmony. 

Once  a  week  in  the  factory  of  the  Cleve- 
land Window  Glass  Company,  a  discussion 
takes  place  upon  some  topic  of  business 
interest.  Written  questions  are  handed  in 
advance  to  the  employees.  The  answers  en- 
able the  company  to  judge  of  the  efficiency 
of  its  working  force.  They  indicate  also  the 
possibility  of  educating  men  from  the  ranks 
to  positions  as  foremen  and  salesmen,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  out- 
side assistance.  Here  is  one  example  :  Two 
years  ago  a  young  man  was  taken  into  the 
employ  of  the  company  at  a  salary  of    $12 


per  month.  Soon  the  company  needed  a  sales- 
man. Largely  through  information  obtained 
in  these  discussions  he  was  enabled  in  a  short 
time  to  fill  the  position  of  salesman  at  a  salary 
of  $25  per  week  instead  of  Si  2  a  month. 

(  Occasionally  the  employees  found  difficulty 
in  knowing  where  to  go  for  information  upon 
topic's  proposed  for  discussion.  This  was 
especially  the  ease  with  the  boys.  The  com- 
pany suggested  attendance  on  night  schools. 
Last  year  20  boys  attended  them.  So,  again. 
the  results  are  practical  and  of  mutual  advan- 
tage to  company  and  worker. 

Rest-rooms  for  women  have  been  noticed  ; 
but  rest-rooms  for  men  are  a  new  departure. 
One  of  the  first    examples  is   offered  at  the 


"TRAVELLING  "    LIBRARY  — FOR   THE  FREE   USE 
OF  ALL  THE   EMPLOYEES. 


HOW   THE  CORNER  WAS   TRANSFORMED   BY  A   BOY 
INTO   A   PRIZE  WINNING   EXHIBIT. 

barns  of  the  Big  Consolidated  Street  Railway 
Company  in  Cleveland.  Formerly,  conduc- 
tors and  motormen  waited  outside  the  barns 
until  their  runs  began.  Now  a  room  inside 
has  been  fitted  up  and  comfortably  furnished. 
A  pool  table  is  one  of  the  furnishings. 

On  the  top  floor  of  one  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company  a  similar 
room,  about  100  feet  long  by  50  wide,  has 
been  fitted  up  as  a  combined  smoking,  read- 
ing, and  lunch  room.  Substantial  food  is  here 
served  at  cost.  After  lunch  the  men  light 
their  pipes  and  lounge  around  the  room,  read- 
ing or  resting.  In  the  centre  of  the  room. 
a  reading-table,  with  chairs  on  each  side  to 
accommodate  2$  or  more  men.  is  usually 
crowded  during  the  noon  hour.  Others  take 
their  books  and  periodicals  to  various  parts  of 
the  room.  About  210  out  of  230  employees 
use   this   room   and    pay   lor   their   luncheon. 
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The  others  bring  their  own  luncheons.     All,  of 
course,  are  invited  to  make  use  of   the  facili- 
ed,  whether  the)'  eat  there  or  not. 
1  I  ture    <>!      special     interest    in    this 

,    is  the  system  oi    paying  for  suj 


face    is    smooth     and     highly    polished.      By 
looking    toward    a    strong    light    and    rolling 
the    drill    hack    and    forth,    the   inaccu: 
if  any  exist,  are  discovered.     This  work  re- 
quires great  accuracy  and  clo>e  application, 
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tions  tending  toward  improvements  in  fac- 
methods  and  management. 
One  ol  the  first  suggestions  was  adopted. 
The  drills  made  by  the  company  are  straight- 
ened before  they  are  sent  out.  A  drill  is 
laid  on  a  block    of    metal  whose  upper  sur- 


and  it  is  exceedingly  trying  to  the  eyes.  For- 
merly the  work  was  done  in  a  large  room  with 
a  number  of  large  windows.  An  employee 
suggested  partitioning  the  room,  painting 
the  walls  green,  and  hanging  green  shades 
at  the  windows.      Fifty  dollars  was  paid   for 
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this  suggestion.  In  return  the  company- 
obtained  the  use  of  half  the  original  room 
for  other  purposes,  and  an  increase  of  15 
per  cent  in  the  work  done  in  the  green 
room.  As  this  increased  output  has  already 
amounted  to  several  thousand  dollars,  with 
a  better  quality  of  work,  the  company  lost 
nothing. 

In  the  tempering  room,  employees  work  in 
front  of  furnaces.  Their  schedule  calls  for 
10  hours'  work  a  day.  Shower-baths  were  put 
in,  and  30  minutes  each  day  was  allowed  the 
men,  on  the  company's  time,  for  baths.  The 
result  was  that  more  and  better  work  was  done 
in  9^  hours  than  had  been  done  in  10  hours. 

Better  work  in  this  department  resulted  in 
another  saving  to  the  firm.  In  tempering, 
the  drills  are  heated  and  then  plunged  into 
water.  By  careful  handling  in  this  process, 
they  may  be  made  fairly  straight.  With  oc- 
casional baths  during  the  day,  the  men  exer- 
cised greater  care.  As  a  result,  less  time 
and  labor  were  needed  in  the  straightening 
department. 

When  asked  about  the  baths,  the  foreman 
of  the  tempering-room  said  that  every  year 
previously  he  had  been  obliged  to  stop  work ; 
this  year  he  was  able  to  continue  without  the 
usual  rest.  He  added  that  he  would  rather 
go  without  light  at  home,  than  without  baths 
at  the  factory. 

Air-pipes  have  lately  been  placed  in  the 
annealing-room.  The  result  is  not  only 
better  working  conditions  for  the  men,  but 
a  fourth  greater  output  for  the  company. 
That  the  company  receives  its  share  of  the 
benefit  from  its  efforts  to  improve  conditions 
of  work  is  shown  by  the  details  just  given  ; 
that  the  men  appreciate  these  efforts  in  their 
behalf  is  shown  by  the  following  letter  to  the 
company,  dated  August  21,  1 900,  and  signed 
by  all  the  employees  :  — 

"We,  the  undersigned,  in  the  employ  of  the 
Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company,  grateful  for  the 
many  comforts  and  conveniences  so  thoroughly 
and  conveniently  furnished  by  this  firm,  take  this 
method  of  expressing  our  thanks  for  them,  together 
with  a  sincere  wish  for  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  company." 

In  the  factory  of  H.  J.  Heinz,  of  Pitts- 
burg, betterment  began  by  curtaining  off 
one  end  of  a  working-room  for  use  as  a  lunch- 
room.    It  accommodated    30.     The  present 


lunch-room  accommodates  about  300.  At 
first  a  lunch  was  served  to  factory  hands 
for  1 1  cents.  For  this  same  menu  the  mana- 
gers of  departments  paid  19  cents.  They 
were  satisfied  ;  the  factory  hands  were  not. 
They  were  finally  charged  4  cents  per  week 
for  tea,  coffee,  or  milk  every  day.  They 
bring  their  own  lunches.  This  is  the  plan 
now  in  operation.     It  gives  satisfaction  to  all. 

On  last  Christmas  Day,  the  factory  hands, 
office  employees  —  all,  in  fact,  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  company  —  gave  an  enter- 
tainment. The  room  in  which  it  was  held 
was  crowded  to  overflowing.  The  owner 
had  long  considered  the  idea  of  building 
an  auditorium  for  just  such  occasions.  This 
experience  confirmed  him  in  his  purpose. 
The  plans  of  a  large  factory  building  then 
in  course  of  construction  were  changed  to 
include  a  room  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
theatre.  This  room  is  thoroughly  equipped 
with  stage-fittings  and  scenery.  It  seats 
about  500.  At  the  right  of  the  audience 
room  is  the  managers'  dining-room  ;  at  the 
left,  a  second  dining-room  for  women.  These 
are  so  arranged  that,  should  occasion  de- 
mand, they  can  be  opened  into  the  main 
room  and  increase  the  total  seating  accommo- 
dations. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company's 
president  to  offer  the  use  of  the  auditorium  to 
residents  of  the  neighborhood  —  non-employ- 
ees—  for  public  gatherings. 

The  extension  of  influence  here  indicated 
leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  plans  for 
betterment  in  one  factory  where  this  feature 
has  been  especially  studied  and  developed. 

In  1895  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in 
the  factory  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  were  such  as 
prevail  to-day  in  most  factories  throughout 
the  country.  Good  wages  were  paid  ;  in 
return,  the  company  expected  good  work. 
In  the  contrary  event,  vacancies  occurred. 
Wages,  only,  constituted  the  basis  of  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  workers.  What 
the  results  in  this  factory  show  is,  that  better- 
ment of  conditions  under  which  wages  are 
earned  is  a  practical  business  consideration. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  A  FACTORY  BETTERMENT 

In  1895  cash  registers  to  the  value  of 
$30,000  were  shipped  by  this  company  in 
one  order  to  England.     The  whole   lot  was 
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returned  on  account  of  defective  workman- 
ship. This  led  the  company  to  a  considera- 
tion of  a  change  in  factor)'  methods. 

I  first  step  was  to  give  the  most  complete 
information  possible  to  all  employees  regarding 
the  details  of  the  business.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  frequent  meetings,  by  factory  pub- 
lications, and  announcements.  Next,  it  was 
decided  to  educate  the  employees — each  in  his 
special  line  of  work.  Meetings  were  held 
for  this  purpose,  at  which  I  I    business 

interest  were  discussed  ;  primers,  compiled  by 
practical  mechanics,  were  distributed  in  the 
machinery  department ;  prospective  salesmen 
were  required  to  meet  under  a  practical  in- 
structor for  a  six  weeks'  training  before  they 
were  allowed  to  go  on  the  road. 

At  first,  the  motives  of  the  company  v. 
misunderstood  and  misconstrued ;  but  by 
means  of  lectures  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
views,  where  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  intelligent  cooperation  were  shown;  by 
repeated  frank  and  open  statements  of  its 
motives  in  requesting  the  cooperation  of  its 
workers  ;  and,  finally,  by  showing  its  interest 
in  the  condition  and  welfare  of  its  people  in 
many  practical  ways,  the  company  succeeded 
little  by  little  in  proving  that  its  motives  were 
meant  for  the  highest  good  both  to  company 
and  employees ;  and  they  changed  their  atti- 
tude from  indifference  to  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
support. 

PAYMENT    FOR    SUGGES1 

(  me  of  the  plans  that  contributed  to  this 
result  was  to  pay  for  suggestions.  A  series 
oi  cash  prizes,  ranging  from  S5  to  S50,  and 
amounting  .  is  offered  for 

the    best    suggestions    made    by    fa 
ployees,    except    heads    of    departments    and 
assistants.      An  a\  Mions 

are  received  each  year.     About  one-fourth  o\ 
available,     Here  are   some  results 
impany   and   workers:    For   six 

1  as  fair  examples,  $165  was  paid. 
From    the    resulting  improvements  the 
saves  $855  dollars  a  j 

ived  whose  money 
value  cannot  readily  be  computed.  In  one 
for  instance,  a  suggestion  was  adopted 
which  led  to  the  improvement  of  the  device 
lor  printing  advertisements  on  the  backs  i^\ 
paper   checks   issued    by  a   certain  style  of 


:r.       While    this    is    valuable,  its    exact 
value  cannot  be  determined. 

ingestions  offered  by  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  others  who  receive  no  prize- 
have  recently  been  adopted  which  result  in 
a  saving  to  the  company  of  about  SSooo  a 
year.  These  instances  show  cash  returns  ; 
tar  above  this,  however,  the  company  places 
the  resulting  tendency  of  the  plan  toward 
increased  efficiency,  in'  id  cooperation 

by  the  whole  body  of  employe* 

Another  plan  adopted  was  the  introduction 
of  piece-work.  Here  is  the  result  in  one 
department,  best  shown  by  the  following 
table  :  — 

RESULTS  OF  TIME-WORK   ANT)  or   PIECE-WORK 

I 


Vear 

1  hitpnt 

Empl 

Average 

1897 

77 

72 

1898 

86 

68 

lis 

I9<X> 

'35 

95 

1    is 

•91 

The   result,   as  will   be   seen,    is   .1   constant 
in  productive  cost  and  spend- 

ing increase  in  wag 

In  every  department  similar  results  were 
obtained.  The  main  point  is  that  in  order  to 
obtain    the    desired    CO  1,    plans   were 

adopted  which  made  it  advantageous  to 
emplo)  ces  and  at  t'ne  same  time  offered  a  pay- 
ing investment  to  the  company.  This  idea 
—  mutual    advantage,    without    charity  —  is 

>undation    of    practical    and    s 
betterment. 

Having  thus  aroused  an  interest  in  their 
people,  the  next  step  was  to  indicate  an  inter- 
est in  them  by  improving  conditions  under 
which  work  was  done.  The  fust  effort  in 
this  direction  was  to  make  the  factory  sur- 
roundings and  working-rooms  as  ve  as 
ble.  Flowers,  shrubs,  and  vines  were 
planted  wherever  possible,  near  the  t.; 
A  lawn  <>t  several  acres  took  the  pla< 
weeds  and  stone.  The  appearance  ot  the 
whole  factory,  from  one  o\  unattractive  dingi- 
ness,  was  changed  to  most  attractive  bi 

Mid  cheerfulness  rhe  next  steps  were 
to  clean  the  factory  buildings,  to  enlarge  the 
windows,  to   paint   the   exterior   a   bright   and 
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attractive  color,  and  to  provide  a  force  of  jani- 
tors, uniformed  in  white,  to  care  for  the 
factory  and  the  grounds. 

HEALTH  AND  SCHEDULE  OF  WORK 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  especial  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  health  of  employees. 
Medicines  were  supplied  free  of  charge  to 
every  one  who  needed  them.  Bathrooms,  both 
for  men  and  for  women,  were  put  in  all  the 
buildings.  These  rooms,  while  thoroughly 
clean  and  comfortable,  are  neither  elaborate 
nor  expensive.  They  are  of  course  free  to 
all  employees,  each  of  whom  is  allowed  one 
bath  per  week,  occupying  20  minutes  of  the 
company's  time. 

These  changes  and  innovations  were  of 
course  gradual.  The  next  important  step  was 
to  reduce  the  working  schedule  of  men  from 
10  to  9!  hours,  and  of  women  from  10  to  8 
hours,  a  day.  The  pay  remained  as  before 
on  the  basis  of  10  hours  a  day.  This  recog- 
nition of  the  needs  and  comforts  of  employees 
resulted  in  increased  effort  on  their  part. 
More  work  was  accomplished  after  the  reduc- 
tion than  before.  In  one  department,  for 
instance,  under  the  10  hours  schedule  89  em- 
ployees produced  an  average  daily  output  of 
52  parts  of  a  certain  kind  of  machine ;  work- 
ing 8  hours  per  day,  the  number  of  women 
employed  in  that  department  was  decreased 
from  89  to  yy,  and  the  average  daily  output 
on  the  same  work  increased  from  52  to  59. 
The  average  daily  earnings  also  increased 
during  this  period  from  89  cents  to  $1.06  for 
each  employee.  The  women  w"ho  stopped 
work  in  this  department  were  put  to  work  in 
other  parts  of  the  factory.  This  shows  that 
nothing  was  lost  under  the  more  favorable 
conditions  in  one  department.  Similar  re- 
sults were  attained  throughout  the  factory. 

The  company  employs  about  250  women. 
After  reducing  the  schedule  of  working  hours, 
one  of  the  first  improvements  was  that  of  fit- 
ting up  a  women's  lunch-room.  It  required 
a  year  to  accomplish  it.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  a  large  room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  one 
of  the  factory  buildings,  formerly  used  as  an 
attic  and  storeroom,  was  changed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  windows,  chairs,  and  tables  into  a  plain 
but  satisfactory  lunch-room.  Here  lunch  is 
served  at  a  cost  of  1  cent  per  day  to  each 
girl.     They  take  turns  in  preparing  and  serv- 


ing it.  The  company  has  organized  a  cook- 
ing-class under  the  direction  of  an  experienced 
teacher.  The  class  now  has  about  200  mem- 
bers. It  meets  twice  a  week  for  lessons.  The 
price  charged  for  each  meal — 1  cent  —  is 
about  one-fourth  of  its  average  cost  to  the 
company.  Since  the  addition  of  the  lunch- 
room the  increased  average  output  in  all  the 
women's  departments  has  amounted  to  six 
cents  per  day. 

Adjoining  the  lunch-room  is  a  rest-room, 
fitted  with  cots  and  easy-chairs  for  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  the  women.  There 
they  have  placed  a  piano,  purchased  at  their 
own  expense.  Once  a  week  a  "travelling" 
library  is  wheeled  into  the  room,  with  books 
belonging  to  the  company  or  sent  from  the 
Dayton  City  Library,  of  which  the  factory  is  a 
branch.  Elevators  have  been  provided  to  take 
the  girls  to  and  from  their  work  ;  tall-backed 
chairs  with  foot-rests  have  replaced  the  former 
benches  and  stools  in  their  work-rooms  ;  and 
with  two  recesses  each  day  (included  under 
shorter  hours)  and  the  opportunities  for  general 
improvement,  the  advantages  of  these  women 
among  factory  women  of  similar  position  are 
unique.  The  results,  in  added  interest  in 
their  work,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  carry  out  the  company's  request  for  in- 
telligent cooperation,  are  remarkable.  More- 
over, constant  social  meetings  under  proper 
conditions  have  had  an  important  moral  and 
intellectual  effect  upon  them.  On  this  point, 
the  forewoman  of  one  of  the  departments 
said :  "  I  know  every  one  of  my  girls  person- 
ally, and  can  vouch,  without  exception,  for 
their  high  standard  of  morality."  Such,  it 
was  added,  was  not  the  case  under  the  former 
system.  Now,  too,  the  girls,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, are  broader  intellectually  than  before. 
Now  they  read  books  of  recognized  merit ; 
before,  they  read  trash,  if  they  read  anything. 
The  illustrated  lectures  in  the  factory  have 
given  them  an  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in 
other  countries,  and  in  different  parts  of  our 
own  country.  Formerly,  they  knew  and  cared 
nothing  for  these  things.  They  now  have  a 
new  attitude  toward  their  work,  a  new  view  of 
life,  higher  ambitions,  broader  ideals,  charac- 
ter—  these  illustrated  in  their  homes  and  in 
their  everyday  work  in  the  factory. 

Formerly,  out  of  52  girls  in  one  depart- 
ment,   5    or   6   were    absent   on    account   of 
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sickness;  but  now,  from  an  average   of    115 
employes,  1  is  the  average  of  absence. 

the  men  employed  in  the  factory  less 
has  been  done  than  for  the  women,  because 
they  have  responded  less  readily  to  advances 
made  by  the  company.  They  are  beginning 
to  realize,  however,  that  the  baths,  the  library 
advantages  (the)'  have  the  same  advantages 
as  the  women,  including  the  "travelling" 
library),  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  work- 
ing-rooms, are  not  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  good  wages.  The  company  has  provided 
two  large  lecture-rooms  —  one  at  the  factory 
and  one  in  the  city  of  Dayton  —  where  w  11- 
known  speakers  are  invited  to  address  the 
employees,  both  men  and  women.  These  lec- 
tin- es  are  always  attended  by  large  numbers 
of  the  workingmen,  who  invariably  show  their 
interest  by  giving  the  speakers  a  hearty 
welcome.  Under  the  new  working  conditions 
there  was  practically  no  sickness  among  the 
men  in  the  factory.  In  view  of  this  fact  and 
to  insure  itself  further  against  the  possibility 
of  sickness,  the  company  decided  to  employ 
no  one  without  a  physical  examination.  The 
first  of  these  examinations,  conducted  by  phy- 
sicians employed  by  the  company,  was  held 
in  June  of  last  vear. 

One  of  the  workingmen  now  employed  in 
the  machinery  department  was  formerly  em- 
ployed in  the  same  department  in  another 
factory.  His  statement  was,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  conditions  in  the  two  facto- 
ries was  "the  difference  between  the  place  I 
hope  to  go  and  the  place  I  hope  never  to  go." 

In  another  case  one  of  the  men  employed 
on  the  grounds  wa  mlling  weeds,     lie 

working  with  more  than  usual  vigor,  and 
said,  in  explanation,  that  he  always  liked  to 
do  his  work  as  well  as  he  could  because  John 
liked  to  see  things  looking  fine.  It  was  (lis 
(1  that  "John"  is  the  president  of  the 
company.       In    nearly  all  eases  the  men  who 

mentioned  the  company  in  any  way  spoke  oi 
r  impany.     In   1  >a\ ton  the)   tell 

the  story  thai  for  this  very  reason  a  certain 
well-known  financier  decided  not  to  enter  into 

business  competition  with  it. 

.  1  v    m  1  1  1  kvi  \  1 

Having  secured  in  the  ways  mentioned  the 

Symp  ■  ition  Ol  its  people, 

the  company  took  the  important  step  ol  ex- 


tending its  influence  to  the  community.     The 
suburb  in  which  the  factory  is  situated  was 
formerly  known  as  "  Slidertown."     The  peo- 
ple who  lived  there  were   for  the  most 
poor,  living  in  tumble-down  huts  and  shanties. 
They  cared  little  for  making  their  horn' 
tractive.     This  air  of  shiftlessness  sugL 
the  name  by  which  it  was  known.     Through 
the  initiative  of   the  company's  officers,  the 
name    was    changed   to  "  South    Park."     An 
effort  was  made  to  interest  the  people  living 
there  in  its  improvement.     With  this  end  in 
view  a  series  of  prizes,  amounting  to  S250  a 
year,  was  offered  for  the  most  attractive  front 
and  back  yards,  the  best  effects  in  window- 
boxes,  and  the  most  effective  results  in  vine- 
planting.      To   show   the   people   h 
about  such  improv  lectures,  illusti 

by  stereopticon  views,  were  given  by  the 
company.  In  these  practical  methods  of 
gardening  were  indicated.  Examples  were 
also  shown  ol  successful  and  unsuccessful 
results. 

In  continuation  of  these  efforts,  two  i 
round  were  provided  by  the  company 
for  the  purpose  of  interesting  the  b 
the  neighborhood  in  gardening.  This  plot 
was  divided  into  43  small  garden-beds,  with 
one  boy  in  charge  of  each.  Fifty  dollars 
in  prizes  was  offered  to  the  boys  obtain- 
ing the  best  results.  Lessons  in  practical 
gardening  were  given  by  the 
The  result  was  that  Slidertown  began  to 
justify  its  name  of  South  Park.  The  en- 
tile aspect  of  the  place  changed.  Flowers. 
vines,  shrubs,  were  to  be  seen  everywhere. 
One  ol  the  streets  facing  the  factory  was 
pronounced  to  be  the  most  beautiful  street 
in  the  world,  considering  the  size  of  the 
lots  and  the  bouses. 

These  results  were  obtained,  not  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  amount  oi  money, 
but  by  a  little  attention  and  effort  on  the 
pari  ol  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
the  neighborhood. 

1  in     •'  HOI  -1     OP    US1 
\     ottage  near  the  factory  was   bought    by 

the  company  and  was  fitted  up  as  a  "1. 
ol   Usefuli  "  ige  is  the  centre 

of  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  in  charge  of  a  deaconess  paid 
by  the  company.     Her  apartments  in  this  cot- 
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tage  offer  a  practical  example  of  furnishing  a 
house  attractively  and  at  comparatively  small 
expense.  The  use  of  the  factory  library 
located  here,  also  of  the  public  library  books 
which  the  company  receives,  is  given  free  to 
any  one  desiring  the  privilege.  Here,  also,  the 
first  effort  in  America  was  made  to  carry  on 
Kindergarten  work  in  direct  connection  with 
a  factory.  Classes  are  provided  for  all  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood,  whose  parents, 
whether  factory  employees  or  not,  desire  the 
little  ones  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nities offered.  These  classes  are  conducted 
by  experienced  teachers.  The  entire  expense 
is  borne  by  the  company. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  a  Penny 
Bank  has  been  established,  the  object  being 
to  encourage  the  boys  who  sell  the  products 
of  their  garden-plots,  and  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  in  general,  to  save  their  pen- 
nies. 

A  Sunday  school,  now  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  best  organized  in  the  country, 
was  also  started  here.  It  has  about  700  mem- 
bers. The  space  available  will  accommodate 
only  a  small  part  of  this  number.  For  the 
rest,  chairs  are  provided  by  the  company 
in  the  large  rooms  of  the  factory.  In  the 
summer  the  classes  meet  out  of  doors,  under 
the  trees.  The  children  are  instructed  not 
only  in  Bible  history  and  in  the  topics  usually 
taught  in  the  Sunday  school,  but  in  those 
questions,  especially,  which  are  applicable  to 
their  everyday  home  life.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  make  the  afternoons  spent  here 
attractive  to  the  children.  The  stereopticon 
is  considered  a  sure  means  of  entertainment 
and  instruction.  Lessons  are  given  on  health, 
in  nature,  and  in  out-door  life,  in  travel,  in 
home-gardening,  in  flower-culture,  and  in 
numerous  interesting  and  practical  subjects. 
<These  talks  are  often  attended  by  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  children.  The  influence 
of  the  work  therefore  is  a  broad  one.  The 
interest  taken  by  the  children  and  the  obvious 
results  for  good  from  an  undertaking  of  the 
kind  more  than  repay  any  expense  or  effort 
which  may  be  necessary  to  its  maintenance. 

The  Boys'  Club,  the  Girls'  Club,  the 
Lyceum  Literary  Club,  the  Young  People's 


Society,  and  the  Boys'  Brigade  —  organiza- 
tions composed  of  young  people  of  the 
neighborhood  and  factory  —  have  their  head- 
quarters in  the  "  House  of  Usefulness." 
Organizations  like  the  Woman's  Guild,  for 
the  women  of  South  Park,  the  Kindergarten, 
the  Mothers'  Union,  and  the  Out-door  Art 
Committee  also  come  under  its  influence  and 
direction.  The  continued  improvement  and 
growth  of  the  whole  South  Park  neighbor- 
hood, the  consequent  increase  in  property 
values,  including  that  of  land  owned  by  the 
company,  the  interest  taken  by  the  inhabitants 
in  these  improvements,  and  the  results  of  this 
interest  in  the  lives  and  homes  of  the  people, 
are  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  company  in 
establishing  a  "House  of  Usefulness." 

The  company  gets  its  return  from  this 
extension  of  influence  in  many  ways.  It 
has  a  better  class  of  employees  to  draw  from 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  ;  these  em- 
ployees, preferring  to  work  here  rather  than 
elsewhere,  —  wages  being  the  same  or  better, 
—  add  to  the  stability  and  permanence  of  the 
company's  business ;  the  value  of  land  owned 
by  the  company  is  enhanced  by  attractive  sur- 
roundings ;  and  so  on.  From  every  point  of 
view  the  plan  here  outlined  is  a  paying  busi- 
ness investment. 

Now  for  the  question  of  the  desirability  of 
undertaking  plans  for  betterment :  what  is  the 
use  of  considering  the  workers'  well-being  so 
long  as  good  work  may  be  obtained  by  pay- 
ing good  wages?  Most  employers  have  all 
they  can  do  to  consider  themselves  and  the 
best  ways  of  making  their  business  pay ; 
some  have  always  considered  the  men  in 
their  employ  as  human  beings  rather  than  as 
machines  ;  many  have  worked  with  their  men 
in  the  ranks.  To-day  conditions  have  changed. 
The  question  of  betterment  is  one  that  is  met 
in  some  form  by  all  employers. 

If  the  results  above  indicated  show  that 
instead  of  bringing  added  expense,  plans  for 
betterment  actually  assist  in  making  business 
pay,  and  indicate  in  some  measure  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  plans  may  be  successfully 
carried  out,  the  object  here,  apart  from  all 
questions  of  humanity  and  "  philanthropy," 
will  have  been  abundantly  accomplished. 
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ART",  young  men's  chances  of  success 
more  hopeful  or  less  to-day,  than  they 
were  a  generation  ago  ?  Are  the  con- 
centration of  business  and  the  growth  of  great 
corporations  a  help  or  a  menace  to  the  youth 
who  faces  the  world  with  no  other  heritage 
than  his  brains  and  his  hands?  Especially 
in  the  large  cities  is  this  a  vital  question.  It 
timated  that  150  young  men  from  the 
country  and  the  smaller  cities  come  into  New 
York  to  seek  their  fortunes  every  day  in  the 
year.  They  all  hope  to  win  success.  But  they 
are  often  told  that  the  increase  of  population, 
the  steadily  advancing  requirements  for  enter- 
business  career  or  the  professions,  and 
the  lessening  opportunities  for  conducting 
independent  enterprises,  make  the  outlook 
continually  darker. 

The  observation  of  men  of  experience  is 
worth  more  than  theoretical  study  to  help 
toward  a  clear  understanding  of  such  a  sub- 
ject. I  have  preferred,  therefore,  directly  to 
ask  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  men  who  are 
themselves  in  positions  that  enable  them  to 
open  careers  for  large  numbers  oi  young  men, 
and  who  have  been  obliged  to  make  a  practi- 
cal study  of  the  present  conditions  oi  success. 
Their  opinions  are  here  presented  for  what 
they  .ne  worth. 

Perhaps  no  better  evidence  could  be  ob- 
tained than  the  1  oi  some  of  these 
men  themselves.  Many  of  them  are  still 
young,  young  enough   to   have  won   success 

under   the    present    industrial    conditions. 

such    is    Mr.  <  lhai  hwab  of 

Pittsburg.     Tweni  ived  as 

a  dollar  a  day  at  the  ie  Works. 

Now  he  is  the  president  of  the  company  and 

1  salary  twice  as  large,  perha] 
the   President  oi    the  United  States,  and  he 
owns    Si  5,000,000   worth    oi    the    company's 


stock.  About  20,000  men  are  employed 
under  him,  and  there  are  forty  or  more  of 
his  subordinates  who  receive  salaries  from 
$15,000  to  $50,000  a  year.  Mr.  Schwab 
began  life  with  no  money  nor  influence.  lb- 
has  risen  by  his  business  ability,  and  because 
of  improvements  in  the  manufactu; 
which  he  effected  by  a  careful  study  of  met- 
allurgy, carried  on  in  a  laboratory  which  he 
fitted  up  in  his  own  house  and  in  which  he 
worked  outside  of  business  hours. 

There     are,    as     everybody    knows,     many 
careers    of   a    similar    kind.      Mr.    Carn< 
own  career  is  one.      There  is  a   man   in    New 
York  who,  twenty  years  ago,  was  shovelling 
gravel  on  a  construction   train   on   the   Long 
Island   Railroad.      Now  he  is  at  the    he 
the  consolidated  street  traction  service  of  the 
city.      lie  is   Mr.  Herbert   11.  Yrecland,  who, 
yet  a  young  man,  receives  a  prim 
and  does  a  great  public  service. 

A  list  ot  men  could  be  made  <A  wearisome 
length  who,  in-  the  time  they  have  reached 
middle  life,  have  won  important  administrative 
positions,  or  large  fortunes,  or  both. 

HIGH    POSITIONS   WATTING    FOR    Mi  N 
Nearly  all   men  who   have  themselves  suc- 
ceeded maintain  that  modern  busines 
/ation  has  made  more  opportunities  and  better 
ones  than  before  existed. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint  of  New  York  says:  — 

u  1  have  to-day  places  for  several  men  to  whom 
I  would  pay  $10,000  a  year.     But  they  must  be 
if  all-round  business  ability." 

The  president  of  one  of  the  largest  trusts 
in  the  country  says 

"  I  am  anxious  at  the  present  time  to  fill  five 
DS,  three  of  which  would  yield  $15,000  a 
ind  the  other  two  .<  10.000  each.     If  the  right 
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men  could   be  found,  they  could  step  into  these 
places  and  these  salaries  to-morrow." 

One  of  the  largest,  perhaps  the  largest, 
retail  merchant  in  New  York  said  that  if  he 
could  find  a  young  man  who  would  now  train 
himself,  ultimately  to  succeed  the  managing 
partner  of  his  house,  he  would  pay  him 
$50,000  a  year. 

Bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
railway  presidents  declare  that  they  are  look- 
ing for  young  men  capable  of  directing  great 
business  operations. 

"  But  the  trusts  and  the  vast  industrial 
combinations,"  it  is  said,  "  which  are  secur- 
ing control  of  almost  every  product  are  tak- 
ing away  these  opportunities  by  lessening  the 
number  of  lucrative  positions.  They  are  con- 
solidating opportunities.  One  successful  or 
lucky  man  now  receives  a  big  salary,  whereas 
formerly  half  a  dozen  men  had  this  salary 
divided  among  them." 

But  most  of  the  managers  of  large  enter- 
prises deny  this  also.  For  instance,  Mr.  Flint 
says : — 

COMBINATIONS    MULTIPLY    OPPORTUNITIES 

"  Highly  developed  organizations,  resulting  in 
an  enormous  volume  of  business,  have  increased 
the  necessity  for  intelligence  ;  and,  since  the  supply 
of  brains  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  the  price  of 
brains  has  risen.  The  turning  over  of  individual 
enterprises  to  combinations  has  caused  the  retire- 
ment of  old  men  to  the  advisory  boards,  and  has 
made  way  for  young  men  for  the  active  posts.  In 
our  factories,  our  mines,  our  railways,  in  every  field 
of  organized  industry,  there  are  ten  times  as  many 
men  receiving  $3000  a  year  or  more  as  there  were 
thirty  years  ago.  The  population  of  the  country 
certainly  has  not  increased  tenfold  in  that  period ; 
and  this  increase  in  the  number  of  good  salaries  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  opportunities  for  men  of  ability. 

"  But  it  is  said  that  they  are  dependent.  Depend- 
ence of  one  individual  upon  another  is,  however, 
the  condition  of  civilization.  Complete  independ- 
ence is  found  only  in  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian. 
Was  Captain  Clark  less  the  commander,  or  Chief 
Engineer  Milligan  less  the  engineer,  because  they 
were  dependent  upon  each  other  in  making  the 
historic  run  and  the  fine  fight  of  the  Oregon  in  the 
Spanish- American  War?  Each  gave  to  the  other 
his  opportunity. 

"  While  economic  evolution  is  centralizing  pro- 
duction in   large    corporations,  decentralization  of 


ownership  goes  on  simultaneously  through  the  rapid 
distribution  of  shares. 

"Under  the  old  conditions  of  private  ownership 
the  control  of  many  of  oar  industrial  enterprises 
would  have  been  inherited  by  one  individual  or 
family.  Now  the  control  is  subject  to  the  rule  that 
prevails  in  the  administration  of  our  state  —  the 
rule  of  the  majority.  It  is  seldom  that  the  heirs  of 
industrial  giants  have  the  capacity  to  succeed  to  the 
management  of  gigantic  enterprises.  The  majority 
of  stockholders  —  for,  generally  speaking,  the  nu- 
merical majority  is  also  the  majority  in  interest  — 
elect  as  officers  aspiring  young  men  who,  through 
years  of  application  to  a  particular  industry,  have 
proved  their  ability  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  leadership. 

"  It  is  not  merely  in  the  highest  positions  that 
this  rule  holds  good.  The  rule  in  every  great 
corporate  business  is  to  divide  responsibilities 
among  men  fitted  by  their  training  to  direct  special 
departments.  The  head  of  a  single  department  in 
a  great  modern  concern  has  more  authority  and 
more  responsibility  than  the  owner  of  a  private 
business  had  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  know  that 
great  industrial  concerns  are  frequently  embarrassed 
because  they  cannot  find  men  who  can  command 
big  salaries,  and  that  the  directors  of  our  financial 
institutions  are  put  to  it  to  find  trustworthy  men 
capable  of  handling  great  undertakings.  This  state 
of  affairs  does  not  indicate  that  the  young  man  of 
to-day  has  no  chance,  does  it?  " 

A  similar  opinion  is  held  by  Mr.  James  B. 
Dill,  a  prominent  corporation  lawyer  in  New 
York :  — 

"  The  corporate  tendency  of  to-day  has  created 
an  active  demand  for,  and  put  a  premium  upon, 
college-trained  minds,  both  in  business  and  in  pro- 
fessional pursuits.  The  profession  of  the  law, 
to-day,  as  every  other  profession,  calls  not  only  for 
men  of  strong  individuality,  but  for  men  capable  of 
intelligent,  strong  team-work.  The  man  who 
is  most  in  demand  and  receives  the  greatest 
reward,  is  the  man  of  strong  individuality  who  is 
capable  of  the  most  accurate,  energetic,  and  intelli- 
gent combination-work.  Individualism  is  not  dead. 
On  the  contrary,  individualism  is  still  more  strongly 
called  for  in  the  development  of  combinations." 

General  Francis  V.  Greene,  who  has  found 
time,  before  reaching  fifty,  to  win  success  as 
a  soldier,  a  writer,  an  engineer,  and  a  busi- 
ness man,  adds  his  testimony  :  — 

"  There  are  three  sorts  of  men,  and  for  two  of 
these  sorts  the  tendency  to  industrial  consolidation 
is  a  distinct  advantage,  while  for  the  third  there  is 
no  salvation  in  any  economic  system  that  has  yet 
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been  devised.  These  three  1  lasses  are  the  thor- 
oughly competent  who  go  to  the  top  and  command 
annual  salaries  that  would  once  have  been  fortunes  ; 
the  half  competent  who  find  profitable  employment 
in  subordinate  positions  and  are  saved  from  going 
into  business  for  themselves  and  failing,  as  they 
would  have  fallen  under  the  ol  1  system  ;  and  the 
in<  ompetent  who  sit  on  the  park,  benches  as  they 
would  have  i\onc  bel 

"  In  the  four  years  ending  June  30th,  1900,  the  ex- 
ports of  the  Unite  1  States  were  S4,Soo, 000,000.  In 
this  sunt.'  period  the  imports  were  $2,900,000,000, 
leaving  a  b  dance  in  our  favor  of  almost  $2,000,000,- 
000.  This  country  is  so  big,  and  its  trade  is  be- 
coming so  vast  that  big  concerns  are  needed  to 
handle  it.  No  collection  of  small  manufacturers, 
without  a  common  purpose  except  to  fight  one 
r,  could  hope  to  handle  such  a  business.  It 
requires  consolidation,  organization,  and  heads 
capable  of  handling  armies  of  men.  This  is  the 
opp  irtunity  of  the  young  man  with  brains.  So  far 
as  I  know  anything  about  large  concerns,  they  all 
are  looking  for  good  men  to  take  high  executive 
positions.  The  man  who  has  the  advantage  of  an 
education  in  a  technical  school,  and  possesses 
business  ability,  will  be  rushed  right  along  to  the 
top.  The  great  combinations  can  well  afford  to 
pay  large  salaries  to  men  who  can  manage  their 
ve  machinery  and  who  are  trained  to  high 
special  labor.  Every  increase  in  the  extent  of  com- 
mercial organization  and  in  the  trade  of  the  country 
widens  the  range  of  opportunities.  There  never  has 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  there 
have  been  so  many  chances  for  young  men  as  now." 

ES    IN    BANKS    AND    RAILROADS 

Iii  banking,  consolidation  has  affected  the 
chances  of  young  men  less  directly.  But 
Mr.  William  H.  Kimball,  president  of  the 
Seventh  National  Bank  of  New  York,  says  :  — 

"  The  large  banking  concerns  are  the  concerns 
that  make  the  most  money  and   present  the 
opportunitii  •  1  1    young   men.     The   chances   for 
men  in  banking  to-day  are  as  good   as   ever, 
and  the  facilities  for  reaching  the  top  are  I 
The  same  capacity,  integrity,  and  ambit ii 
quired,  and  these   qualities,  with  persistence,  are 

,   In  win  6U<  1    later.       I 

that  th  portunities 

ing  men  afford  !  for  those  who 

do  not  w  k." 

ther  banker,  Mr.  W.    V   Nash,   of  the 

I 

"Our  count rj  .    bui    new 

avenue  pation  are  continually  opened  and 


opportunities  for  advancement  are  far  more  fre- 
quent to-day  than  when  I  was  a  boy.  Bankers 
are  on  the  alert  for  trustworthy  and  capable  young 
men.  Influence  and  personal  interest  may  be  im- 
portant in  securing  a  position,  but  afterwards  every 
man  must  stand  on  his  own  merits." 

CONDITIONS    IN    THE    PROFESSI* 

.  to  turn  to  the  professions.  Dr.  George 
F.  Shrady,  of  N  •  \  irk,  gives  an  interesting 
review  of  the  outlook  for  young  physicians :  — 

"The  young  man  entering  upon  the  practice  of 
medicine  to-day  has  just  as  good  an  opportunity 
for  success  as  the  man  of  thirty  years  ago  had, 
perhaps  better,"  he  5 

"  There  has  been  an  equalization  of  advantages. 
A  young  man  of  to-day  has  a  better  foundation 
for  his  medical  education  than  he  used  to  have, 
thanks  to  the  high  schools,  the  technical  schools, 
and  the  hospitals.  In  the  early  days  he  wenl 
the  plough  to  read  in  the  ffice,  the: 

an    ill-equipped    medical    college,    and    the: 
practice.     He  had  to  learn  hi-  d  by  prac- 

tice and  hard  knocks.  A  young  practitioner's 
earnin  1    think,  comparatively  more    thirty 

years  ago  than  they  are  to-day  :  living  ex; 
were  not  so  high,. and  neither  were  the  office  and 
professional  expenses  so  1  rg  .  Hie  great  devel- 
opment of  the  country  an  1  o(  the  a  Ivance  in  the 
science  of  medicine  have  made  new  fields  for 
medical    men.     The  specialists  receive  fewer   but 

'  to-day  the  standard  required  is  much  higher 

than  it    has    ever    before    been,    and    the    rewards 

of  the    successful  are    proportionately  greater.     I 

irapare  the  physician  of  to-day  with  the  well- 

!  and  groomed    thoi  The    tl 

now  than  it  ever  was,  the  thoroughbreds 
are  trained  to  a  finer  point,  and  those  who  start  in 
the  race   are   more   numerous.      It    is  a  hard 
and  the  track   is  crowded  with  particularly 
runners.     The  best  naturally  win.      But  there  is  the 
Ltion  to  I  red  in  medicine 

as  in  other  callings.  If  there  are  more  physicians, 
there  are  also  more  patients,  and  tiiev  are  richer 
and   better  able   to   | 

fortunes  to  be  made  in  medicine,  to  be  sun 
there  is  alw  1  men. 

>ther  tilings,  the  unequipi 

to  be  a  limited  m  with    a 

few  uncrowned  the  head,     v  n  \\  is  a 

great  republic  in  which  nan   is   the 

equal  1  thing  that 

will    bring    the    young    m 

and  that  1-  r  his  profession  and 

the  hardest  kind    of  hard    work.     The    man    who 
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splits  his  own  wood  is  warmed  twice.  There  is  a 
great  field  for  specialists  in  the  big  cities  that  did 
not  exist  thirty  years  ago.  But  the  country  doctor, 
too,  is  a  well-educated  man  and  vastly  superior  to 
his  predecessor.  He  is  self-reliant,  and  a  good 
general  practitioner,  as  a  rule.  One  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  the  success  of  the  young  doctor  is  his 
affability  of  manner.  The  day  of  the  frank  and 
brutal  practitioner  is  past.  The  opportunity  for 
success  in  the  medical  profession  is  greater  than  it 
ever  was,  for  the  brilliant  man ;  and  it  is  as  great 
for  the  mediocre  man." 

TWO    COLLEGE    PRESIDENTS'    OPINIONS 

President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University, 
has  a  hopeful  view:  — 

"  Judging  from  our  experience  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, there  never  has  been  a  time  when  there 
were  so  many  demands  for  able  and  well-trained 
young  men  as  at  present,"  says  President  Schurman. 
"  Perhaps  the  majority  of  these  applications  come 
from  concerns  supported  by  large  combinations  of 
capital.  As  the  success  of  this  sort  of  business 
depends  upon  the  ability  with  which  its  affairs  are 
managed,  young  men  of  character  and  brains  are 
indispensable,  and  wonderfully  high  salaries  await 
those  who  can  earn  them.  I  think  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  young  men  under  the  present  system  of 
large  combinations  of  capital  are  greater  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

"It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  small 
concerns  and  competitive  undertakings  have  been 
eliminated  by  those  great  combinations.  There  are 
now,  and  always  will  be,  small  factories,  small  stores, 
and  other  similar  enterprises.  Service  in  some  of 
these  may  give  a  young  man  more  varied  responsi- 
bility and  consequently  more  varied  training.  But 
so  far  as  success  is  concerned,  if  one  measures  suc- 
cess by  the  financial  compensation  received,  I  think 
young  men  will  have  better  opportunities  in  the 
large  institutions  than  in  the  small." 

The  president  of  a  university  who  prefers 
that  his  name  should  not  be  made  known,  lest 
he  should  be  thought  to  criticise  his  associ- 
ates, said,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  :  — 

"  I'll  tell  you  frankly,  I  think  about  no  other 
subject  so  much,  for  two  reasons  :  I  can't  find  the 
men  I  want  as  teachers,  and  I  cannot  give  the  defi- 
nite advice  that  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  give  to 
many  a  young  man  who  talks  with  me  about  his 
career. 

"  Now  then,  this  university  wants  young  men 
trained  to  enter  its  faculty  after  they  have  had 
experience,  who  can  teach,  who  are  men  of  force, 
first-class,    forthright    men,  —  men    who    could  do 


anything,  but  who  prefer  this  noble  labor  to  any 
other.  But  most  of  the  young  men  who  choose 
academic  careers  are  like  the  older  ones  —  men 
of  high  ideals,  men  of  studious  habits,  men  who 
love  knowledge  and  are  eager  in  its  quest,  men 
with  whom  it  is  a  joy  to  live  if  sometimes  a  trial 
to  work  ;  but  they  lack  force.  The  chance  is 
here.  There  are  more  opportunities  than  there 
are  strong  men. 

"  I  have  concluded,  and  the  conclusion  saddens 
me,  that  most  youth  of  force  prefer  commercial 
careers.  The  stronger  boys  go  into  business  or 
into  the  active  professions.  But  lawyers  and  men 
of  affairs  tell  me  that  they,  too,  are  looking  for 
the  same  sort  of  men  that  I  wish  to  see  in  train- 
ing for  teaching.  I  have  concluded,  therefore, 
that  there  are  many  more  chances  for  strong 
men  than  there  are  strong  men  for  these  chances. 

"  But  all  this  does  not  touch  the  man  of  medi- 
ocre ability  and  energy  —  the  seventy-five  or  eighty 
or  ninety  or  ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred.  But 
these  commonplace  men,  if  they  are  industrious  and 
have  good  habits,  do  manage  to  get  along  well  — 
just  as  well,  I  think,  as  they  ever  did.  I  can't 
believe  that  a  healthful  and  industrious  young  fel- 
low has  any  greater  difficulty  than  his  father  had. 

"But  he  differs  from  his  father  in  this  —  and  I 
think  that  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  con- 
stant complaints  we  hear :  his  father  was  not  so 
ambitious.  More  young  men  nowadays  hope  for 
a  brilliant  success,  perhaps  a  spectacular  success, 
than  dared  hope  for  it  a  generation  ago. 

"  But,  after  all,  there  are  more  successful  men 
in  every  calling  to-day  than  ever  before  —  whether 
a  larger  proportion,  I  do  not  know.  I  tell  the 
youth  that  seek  my  advice  one  thing  that  I  know 
is  sound  doctrine  :  '  Don't  think  too  much  about 
yourself  and  about  how  fast  you  think  you  ought 
to  rise.  Work  !  A  morbid  man  wouldn't  know 
a  Great  Opportunity  if  he  met  it  in  the  street 
every  morning." 

THE  CHANCE  FOR  DOING  GOOD 

Most  of  these  opinions  turn,  not  unnatu- 
rally, perhaps,  about  the  question  of  mere 
material  success  —  money-making  and  the 
measure  of  success  given  by  money.  The 
higher  view  — the  view  of  success  as  an 
all-round  normal  development  of  character 
and  mind  —  implies  of  course  a  moderate 
degree  of  financial  achievement  and  of  per- 
sonal independence.  These  acquired,  the 
chance  of  a  good  influence  in  the  world,  of 
a  widespread  effect  of  sound  character  and 
good  deeds,  is  greater  than  ever  before. 
There  can  hardly  be  doubt  of  this  conclusion. 
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\     "FIGHTING     LAWYER"     WHO    TAKES     HIS     D!   I  IKS 

•USLY  — A      REMOVER      OP      SCANDALS      IN      THE 

DEPARTMENT  — THE    REORGANIZATION    OF     1  111:   ARMY 


Will  N  Mr.  Olney  was  made  Secre- 
tary of  State,  a  fellow-member  of 
the  Cabinet  said:  "The  two  ap- 
pointments hitherto  made  to  that  office  by 
President  Cleveland  seemed  ideal  in  their 
way  ;  in  one  case  he  chose  a  trained  publicist 
and  statesman,  in  the  other  he  took  a  distin- 
guished judge  from  the  bench.  The  political 
propriety  of  both  appointments  was  beyond 
question.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
either  appointee  achieved  a  great  success. 
This  time  he  has  some  especially  hard  work 
for  a  Secretary  of  State  to  do,  and  he  is 
going  to  try  a  fighting  lawyer." 

It  may  have  been  in  such  a  mood  that  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  when  obliged  to  choose  a  new 
Secretary  oi  War  in  mid-term,  turned  his  eyes 
toward  Mr.  Elihu  Root.  In  his  appointment 
of  Mr.  Alger  he  had  followed  the  almost  un- 
broken precedent  of  a  quarter  century,  in  treat- 
ing the  office  as  if  it  were  chiefly  ornamental, 
and  easily  filled  by  any  man  who  had  amassed 
a  fortune  and  knew  something  of  politics.  A 
rule  that  works  well  enough  in  fair  weather  is 
often  a  poor  dependence  in  a  storm,  and  the 
Cuban  War  and  its  Philippine  sequel  presented 
problems  too  intricate  for  Mr.  Alger's  ability. 
It  is  to  the  President's  credit  that,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  his  error,  he  acknowledged  it  by 
making  a  change  so  complete  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion. 

mtrast  in  appearance,  methods, 
and  temperament  than  that  between  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  War  and  his  immediate  pred- 

or  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive.  Mr. 
had  the  merchant, the  personal  mai 
the  private  man  of  business,  plainly  stamped 
on  him.  His  dignity  <^\  manner  was  an  arti- 
ficial hairier  which  he  had  raised  between 
himseli    and  a  world  full   oi   competitors  in 

interiors    in    authority,   of    pi 

from   whom    he   was  to  buy  and  to  whom    he 
•  sell  cm  the  terms  most  advantageous  to 


himself.      If  he  unbent,  it  was  to  be  affable, 
or  "democratic-."     When  his  patience  w. 
sorely  tried,  he  lost  control  of  voice  and 
ture,  and  an  explosion  followed. 

Mr.  Root,  while  less  aggressive  than  Mr. 
Olney,  is  quite  a  "  fighting  lawyer."  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  say  that  he  lacks  dignity  of  man- 
ner, but  he  has  a  natural  reserve,  more  subtle 
than  what  is  commonly  known  as  dignity. 
There  is  nothing  stiff  about  his  greeting,  and 
yet  it  does  not  put  the  caller  wholly  at  ease. 
He  has  no  r  small  talk.      He  dor 

know  what  it  is  to  "pass  the  time  t<i  day." 
to  make  conversation  for  the  sake  of  being 
pleasant,  —  at  least  in  office  hours.  It  is 
enough  to  do  this  when  social  intercourse 
compels  it.  When  any  one  calls  upon  him 
to  transact  bi>  must  be  trans- 

acted ;  and  when  this  is  ended,  the  interview 
is  expected  to  end. 

MR.    ROOT'S   LEGAL    CARE!  R 

In  his  law  practice,  which  has  been  full  of 
trying  situations,  his  unvarying  coolne- 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  In  public  life,  criti- 
cism, even  of  the  most  galling  tils  to 
ruffle  his  spirits.  He  treats  it.  indeed,  as 
unworthy  of  any  response  unless  backed  by 
an  authority  which  he  is  officially  bound  to 
respect  Thus  his  nomination  to?-  a  se 
the  Common  Pleas  bench  oi  New  York  in 
[879  was  the  signal  for  a  bitter  assault  by  his 
political  opponents,  based  on  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  one  o\  the  legal  defenders  o\  Tweed 
in  the  notorious  Tammany  Ring  prosecutions, 
and  that  he  had  let  his  zeal  for  his  client 
him  so  f;i:  .11  forth  a  rebuke  from  the 
court.  On  his  acceptance  binet  port- 
folio the  same  accusation  was  revived,  coupled 
with  the  charge  that  he  was  regularly  retained 
insel  for  the  It  would 
tuple  thing  for  him  to  respond 
that  in  both  these                    .  and  in  others  like 
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them  which  were  matters  of  public  record,  he 
had  appeared  only  in  a  professional  capacity, 
and  had  done,  as  was  his  duty,  all  he  could  to 
secure  for  his  clients  their  full  rights  under 
the  law  ;  and  that,  in  such  cases  as  the  aque- 
duct litigation  and  the  Yale  Lock  infringe- 
ment suit,  he  had  saved  his  fellow  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars.  But  to  every  attempt  of 
the  newspapers  to  draw  him  out  he  answered 
not  a  word.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
Senate  voted  to  look  into  the  charge  that  as 
Secretary  of  War  he  had  shown  favoritism  to 
certain  miners  at  Cape  Nome  by  granting 
them  exclusive  permits  to  excavate  the  gold- 
bearing  bed  of  the  sea,  his  answer  was  forth- 
coming as  soon  as  the  resolution  of  inquiry 
reached  his  table.  It  showed  that,  since  the 
statutes  for  the  protection  of  commerce  for- 
bade excavations  in  navigable  waters  except 
by  his  authority,  he  had  issued  permits  to  all 
who  had  applied  for  them,  covering  places 
where,  according  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  the  army,  the  work  of  the  miners  could  not 
do  any  harm.  The  prompt  refutation  dis- 
armed his  assailants,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  matter. 

ELEVATION    BY    APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  Root  lacks  what  the  politicians  call 
"warmth"  and  " approachableness,"  and  his 
advancement  in  public  life  has  been  not  by 
popular  election,  but  by  appointment.  Twice 
he  has  been  appointed  to  offices  of  large  re- 
sponsibility :  President  Arthur  made  him 
United  States  District  Attorney  for  New 
York,  and  President  McKinley,  before  nam- 
ing him  for  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  had  him 
in  mind  for  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 
President  Harrison  would  have  been  glad  to 
promote  him.  He  could  have  had  his  choice 
of  honors  in  the  gift  of  Governor  Roosevelt, 
who  has  leaned  upon  his  judgment  for  years. 
Appointive  offices  have  been  his  to  command. 
But  his  single  nomination  for  a  judgeship  led 
to  defeat  at  the  polls.  Every  time,  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  that  the  State  of  New  York 
has  been  casting  about  for  a  governor  or  the 
city  for  a  mayor,  Mr.  Root's  name  has  been 
high  on  the  list  of  Republicans  "  prominently 
mentioned,"  but  he  was  never  nominated. 

No  man  in  public  life  has  changed  more 
than  Secretary  Root  between  youth  and  mid- 
dle life.     Reared  in  a  small  colletre  town  in 


Central  New  York,  earning  as  a  teacher  the 
money  to  complete  his  education  in  the  law, 
he  entered  his  profession  in  the  great  city 
with  no  factitious  equipment.  He  had  no 
influential  connections  to  help  him ;  and,  of 
course,  no  fortune  to  rest  upon  till  a  clientage 
should  find  him  out.  He  was  in  sound  health, 
of  wiry  build,  and  full  of  courage.  No  task 
was  formidable  enough  to  discourage  him;  no 
adversary  faced  him  at  the  bar  with  whom  he 
feared  to  wrestle.  He  became  famous  for  his 
ready  eloquence  and  skill  at  repartee  in  the 
court-room.  He  carried  the  same  spirit  into 
his  political  speech-making,  and  was  continu- 
ously in  demand  in  the  campaigns.  But  as 
his  practice  changed,  he  long  neglected  public 
speaking.  But  his  speech  at  Canton,  Ohio, 
just  before  the  election,  was  the  best  speech 
made  on  either  side  during  the  campaign. 

Not  less  in  his  political  ideals  has  Mr.  Root 
undergone  a  change.  He  came  to  New  York 
in  the  days  when  Chester  A.  Arthur,  as  the 
Prince  Hal  of  the  Republican  dynasty,  held 
petty  court  at  the  Custom  House  end  of  the 
town,  but  was  frowned  upon  by  the  solid  citi- 
zens who  did  not  dabble  in  politics.  The 
young  lawyer  was  one  of  a  small  group  of 
ambitious  men  whose  mettle  Mr.  Arthur  was 
quick  to  discover,  and  whom  he  attached  to 
himself,  possibly  by  letting  them  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  true  heart  underneath  his  roysterer's 
mantle.  When,  suddenly  summoned  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Presidency,  he  shook 
off  the  associations  of  his  earlier  career,  and 
held  faster  than  ever  to  the  handful  of  com- 
panions whom  he  believed  worthy  to  share 
his  elevation,  Mr.  Root  was  one  of  these. 
From  the  atmosphere  of  thick-and-thin  parti- 
sanship in  which  he  had  passed  his  youth,  he 
emerged  by  degrees  as  a  reformer  —  a  party 
man  still,  but  one  who  realizes  that  parties 
should  serve  the  state,  not  rule  it.  Thus  the 
Mr.  Root  of  to-day  may  be  a  less  frequent 
campaigner  than  the  Mr.  Root  of  twenty 
years  ago,  but  he  is  a  riper  man. 

As  Secretary  of  War,  he  stands  for  the  idea 
of  unification,  as  opposed  to  the  incessant 
clash  of  diverse  bureau  policies.  All  his  work 
is  made  tributary  to  a  definite  line  of  action, 
instead  of  being  merely  a  succession  of  tem- 
porary expedients.  Early  and  late  at  his 
desk,  barring  his  door  against  intrusion  ex- 
cept at  certain  hours  set  apart  for  visits,  he 
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gives  the  impression  of  being  the  busiest  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet.  Most  of  his  work  has 
oadly  laid  for  greater  results  in  the 
future.  He  has  a  well-defined  plan  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  army;  but  such  an  under- 
taking requires  the  cooperation  of  Congress, 
ami  Congress  is  a  slow  body  while  under  the 
influence,  as  it  is  at  present,  of  a  group  of 
military  officers  whose  importance  would  be 
reduced  by  the  proposed  changes.  The 
fruit  of  his  efforts  at  last  winter's  session  was 
an  increase  of  one  hundred  in  the  number  of 
cadets  at  West  Point,  and  legislation  touch- 
ing a  dozen  matters  of  minor  consequence 
but  ignoring  those  which  he  had  most  at 
heart.  Hut  that  Congress  was  willing  to  do 
anything  at  all  was  a  surprise  to  most  observ- 
ers, and  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  an  earnest 
of  better  things  to  come. 


ment  would  offer  a  compensating  advanl 
in   stimulating    young  officers   to  distinguish 
themselves,  instead  of  dropping  into  a  rut  and 
trusting  for  their  advancement  to  the  flight  of 
years  rather  than  to  their  own  exertions. 

Mr.  Root's  activities  in  Washington  have 
not  been  confined  to  those  assigned  by  law 
and  custom  to  his  office.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  he  assumed,  for  a  part  of  last  summer, 
the  chief  burdens  of  the  Department  of  State 
in  addition  to  his  own.  It  was  his  pen  which, 
during  Secretary  Hay's  illness,  framed  some 
of  the  most  important  diplomatic  notes  touch- 
ing the  crisis  in  China.  It  was  charact 
of  the  man,  that  he  was  willing  to  do  this 
double  duty  while  he  was  suffering  acutely 
from  a  disorder  which  no  one  was  permitted 
to  suspect  till  the  strain  was  past  and  he  could 
find  time  to  call  in  a  surireon. 


rill';    REORGANIZATION    OF    THE    ARMY 

One  feature  of  Mr.  Root's  reorganization 
plan  which  has  attracted  wide  attention  is  the 
establishment  of  an  army  war  college  corre- 
sponding to  the  naval  war  college.  Its  pur- 
pose will  be  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a 
situation  which  threatened  our  land  forces 
with  disaster  in  i S98  through  lack  of  prepa- 
ration for  war.  Tributary  to  this  will  be  a 
system  of  staff  details,  such  that  every  officer 
in  the  line  who  shows  adaptability  for  staff 
dutv  may  receive  four  years  of  actual  training 
in  the  mobilization  of  an  army  and  its  sub- 
sistence in  the  field,  and  then  return  to  his 
place  in  the  line.  Still  a  third  feature  oi  his 
plan  is  a  modification  of  the  seniority  rule,  so 
as  to  let  selection  play  a  part  in  promotion. 

ould  have  the  first  three  officers  ol 
made  below  held  rank  made  eligible,   so   that 
either  one  of  the  three  might  be  '    d,  and 

ther  two  put,  ;is  it  were,  upon  the  wait- 
ing list  till  th  chosen  should  die  or 
retire  or  be  further  promoted.  It  is  true  that, 
if  the  fortunate  man  happened  to  be  the  junior 

member   of    the    trio,    his   competitors    might 
reach  the  higher  rank ;  but  the  an 


A    STRONG    HEAD    OF    A    DF.PARTMi 

Secretary  of  War  has  kept  his  Depart- 
ment more  free   from   scandals,  petty  as  well 
as  big.     The  first  problem  he  had  to  face  was, 
how  to  check   the  demoralization   which   had 
begun  to  spread  through  the  military  1 
lishment,  growing  out  of  the  strained  relations 
between  the  Adjutant-General  and  the 
Genera]  Commanding  the  Army.      Mr 
had  not  proved  disciplinarian  enough  to  enm- 
the  differences  between  the  two  officers. 
Possibly  he  had  become  too  frankly  a  parti- 
san of  one  side,  after  his  patience  had 
exhausted  by  the  other.     Mr.  lv 
tion  o\  authority  made  it  evident  to  both  parties 
that  they  had  to  deal  with  a   man  who  would 
go  to  the  very  bottom  of  their  quarrel  if  they 
forced  it  upon  his   unwillin  .  and  who, 

on   ascertaining   its  merits,   would  mete 

justice  in  his  own  fashion.      Th 

.  erv  was  magical.      The   bickerings   and 

backbitings  which  for  two  years  had  furnished 

material   for  the    sensational    press,   suddenly 

i.      The  surl  '   the  Wai 

Department  became  as  smooth  as  a   summer 

and  so  it  remains  to  this  daw 


HIS   EXCELLENCY   WU   TING-FANG 

HIS  UNIQUE  POSITION  AND  HIS  WORK  IN  PRESERV- 
ING GOOD  FEELING— HIS  OPINION  OF  AMERICAN 
TRADE   AND    MISSIONARIES— THE   FUTURE   OF   CHINA 


MR.  WU,  the  Chinese  Minister,  is  the 
most  interesting  figure  in  the  diplo- 
matic corps  at  Washington.  The 
events  of  the  past  six  months  have  made  him 
the  most  conspicuous  foreigner  in  the  United 
States ;  and  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming 
difficulties  he  has  shown  the  most  delicate 
tact  and  courtesy,  and  retained  the  good  will 
of  all  Americans. 

The  career  of  this  remarkable  man  is 
crowded  with  incidents  that  show  high  quali- 
ties. He  was  born  near  Canton,  and  in  that 
city  acquired  his  early  education.  Going  then 
to  Hong  Kong,  where  his  father  was  a  mer- 
chant, he  added  English  to  his  other  studies. 
In  the  important  business  transactions  be- 
tween Chinese  and  English  merchants,  he 
observed  that  his  countrymen  were  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  their  lawyers  did  not  un- 
derstand the  English  language  and  English 
law.  His  patriotism  and  his  ambition  were 
stirred.  He  determined  to  go  to  England  and 
to  study  English  law.  The  anti-foreign  preju- 
dice was  then  so  strong  that  his  friends  almost 
violently  opposed  his  plan.  He  persisted,  and 
went  to  England  in  1874,  and  in  due  course 
by  hard  work  became  a  barrister,  the  first  man 
of  his  race  to  attain  to  that  distinction. 

On  his  way  home,  in  1877,  Mr.  Wu  visited 
the  United  States  for  the  first  time.  When 
he  returned  to  Hong  Kong,  he  established 
himself  in  a  successful  practice,  his  knowl- 
edge of  English  law  and  his  command  of  the 
English  language  making  his  services  im- 
mensely valuable  to  his  people.  Until  1882 
he  continued  to  practise  law,  in  the  meantime 
declining  an  appointment  as  Consul-General 
at  San  Francisco. 

The  skill  and  aptitude  of  Mr.  Wu  in  diplo- 
matic negotiations  with  Japan  won  the  respect 
of  the  statesmen  with  whom  he  had  been  asso- 
ciated in  two  important  missions,  and  of  his 
government,  and  he  was  appointed  to  his  pres- 


ent post  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  Spain, 
Mexico,  and  Peru  in  May,  1897. 

He  knew  something  of  the  customs  of  the 
American  people,  and  when  he  descended  the 
gang-plank  of  the  steamer  which  brought  him 
here  he  readily  submitted  to  the  interviewer. 
He  proved  himself  more  than  a  match  for  the 
wiliest  reporter. 

No  sooner  was  he  fairly  established  at  the 
capital  than  Washington  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  Minister  was  a  new  kind  of 
Oriental  diplomat.  He  immediately  began 
a  somewhat  ostentatious  campaign  of  self- 
introduction.  His  advances  were  received  with 
enthusiasm.  His  suavity  and  politeness  were 
charming.  Here  was  a  Chinese  Minister  who 
joked  in  our  own  idiom  and  who  entertained 
superbly.  He  even  introduced  Madame  Wu 
to  society;  and  she,  on  her  part,  immediately 
undertook  the  study  of  English,  in  which  she 
has  since  acquired  some  proficiency.  The 
teas  given  at  the  legation  are  more  popular 
than  those  of  any  other  diplomat. 

Minister  Wu  is  a  busy  man,  but  he  is  more 
easily  seen  than  any  department  or  bureau 
chief  in  Washington,  and  he  makes  generous 
sacrifices  of  time  to  all  sorts  of  people.  It  is 
a  part  of  his  plan  to  be  amiable.  He  under- 
stands the  value  of  popularity  in  America, 
and  in  the  trying  days  of  last  summer  he  had 
his  reward.  Had  he  been  previously  unap- 
proachable, he  would  inevitably  have  fallen 
under  a  cloud  of  suspicion,  if  not  of  hostility. 
As  it  was,  he  had  hosts  of  friends  who  believed 
in  him;  and  by  maintaining  his  wonted  frank- 
ness and  friendliness,  he  rendered  his  country 
inestimable  service. 

And  his  good  nature  is  not  assumed.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  man.  He  likes  to  oblige  people. 
Moreover  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  He 
sees  the  bright  side  of  things.  But  he  can  be 
serious  at  the  proper  time ;  and  his  dignity  and 
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were  admirably  displayed  when  the  na- 
tion to  which  he  was  accredited  seemed  likely 
at  any  moment  to  hand  him  his  passports. 

When  the  first  reports  of  Boxer  uprisings 
came  there  was  a  rush  of  newspaper  i 
spondents  to  the  Chinese  legation.  Minister 
Wu  welcomed  them.  He  knew  them  all.  He 
talked  freely,  patiently,  skilfully,  giving  such 
information  as  he  could,  and  never  failing  to 
plead  for  sober  consideration  from  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Then,  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
Chinese  government  itself  was  a  party  to  the 
mischief,  he  exerted  himself  to  prevent  hos- 
tile pre-judgment.  I  lis  representations  to  the 
State  Department  were  made  with  great  skill, 
lie  protested  against  the  sending  of  troops; 
but  when  the  troops  were  sent,  he  accepted 
the  situation  gracefully.  When  the  entire 
country  was  excited  about  the  legations,  he 
refused  to  believe  that  the  foreigners  in  Pekin 
had  been  massacred,  and  declared  his  belief 
of  their  ultimate  safety.  Then,  when  no  one 
else  could  secure  news  from  Pekin,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  service  of  the  State  Department 
for  the  transmission,  privately,  of  a  message 
to  Mr.  Conger.  The  message  was  sent  and 
an  answer  was  received.  That  was  a  red- 
letter  day  for  Mr.  Wu.  When,  later,  he  him- 
self was  accused  of  duplicity,  he  felt  keenly 
tin-  l.dse  accusation.  But  he  kept  cool  and 
made  only  pacific  responses.  "These  are 
days  ol  sensational  journalism,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
hope  the  American  people  will  be  slow  to 
form  their  opinions  from  ill-considered  news- 
paper reports."  At  no  time  did  he  demean 
himself  with  greater  dignity  than  under  this 
torrent  of  hostile  doubt.  In  the  subsequent 
:at ions  he  has  proved  his  large  under- 
standing ol    international  difficulties 

"  Vnd  what  have  you  to  say  ol  the  Ameri- 
can part  in  the  international  performance?" 
I  asked  him. 

"I  am   entirely  satisfied,"  was   his  reply; 
"  I     think    the    Administration     has   don 
that  it  could  be   expected    I  pecially," 

he    added,    with    a    smile,    "in    a    democratic 
country,  on   thi  I    an    election." 

"  Amei  i'   i."  he  continued,  "  is  now  a  \ 
in   Asia.     It  will  not  be  necessary  to  disturb 

mditions  that  have  existed,  and  when 
the  United  States  is  firmly  established  in  the 
Philippines,  it  will  be  even  more  desirable  for 


the  protection  of  American  interests  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  China.  America  has 
much  that  China  needs.  We  need  American 
merchandise.  We  need  railroads."  II-  ;^ 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  promoter 
of  the  first  railroad  in  China. 

"And  the  missionaries?" 

"  I  would  not  say  a  word  against  the  mis- 
sionaries," he  replied.  "They  have  [ 
you  know,  into  the  interior,  far  from  treaty 
ports,  where  the  people  are  unaccustomed  to 
foreigners,  and  some  of  them  have  attacked 
the  cherished  traditions  and  beliefs  of  the 
people  without  sufficient  regard  for  their 
feelings,  perhaps.  How  would  you  like 
that,  now  ? "  he  asked,  for  it  is  a  favorite 
thrust  of  Minister  Wu  to  say,  "  Put  your- 
self in   his  place." 

"  But  the  medical  missionaries,"  he  went 
on,  "  have  done  much  good.  They  have 
-one  among  ignorant  people  and  cured  their 
ills  ;  some  of  them  have  translated  useful 
books  into  the  Chinese  language.  I 
them  the  highest  credit ;  and  if  I  might  say 
a  word  to  those  who  send  out  missionaries, 
I  would  say,  'Send  medical  missionaries. 
They  will   help  us  to  build  up  China.-' 

Minister  Wu   believes  in   Western   civiliza- 
tion,    lie  contributes  articles  to  the  American 
sines  ;   he  is  the  first  Chinese  Minister  to 
address  an  American  audience,  and  the  Uni- 
versity   f\     Pennsylvania    has    made    him    a 
r  ol   Laws  ;    he  rides  a  bicycle  about  the 
■    Washington,  and    he  has  an  auto- 
mobile  tor  Madame  Wu. 

He  is  an  indefatigable  worker.  Alth 
he  speaks  and  writes  English  fluently,  he 
continues  his  study  oi  the  language,  and  he 
knows  French.  He  lately  concluded  the 
negotiation  o[  a  treaty  of  amity  with  M 
Lasl  year  he  visited  Spain  and  presented  to 
the  Spanish  court  his  credentials  as  Minister 
to  that  country.  As  yet  he  has  been  unable 
to  leave  Washington  in  order  to  go  on  a  like 
mission  to  rein,  the  other  country  to  which 
he   is   accredited. 

Minister  Wu  is   now  about   fifty  years  old; 
in  his  small  mustache  there  is  a  tinge  oi   | 
Hut   the   impression  he   gives   IS   ol    a  man   ol 
force   and    vigor ;   and    his   keen    blown 

re  alive  with  intelligence.     He  was  born 
imily  in  ^ood  circumstances,  but  his  com- 
fortable fortune  is  mainly  ot  his  own  making. 


THE   NAVY    IN    THE   PHILIPPINES 

ITS     SERVICE     SINCE     ADMIRAL     DEWEY'S      VICTORY— THE 
PATROL  OF  THE  ARCHIPELAGO  —  THE  INSURRECTK  >N  BROKEN 

BY 

REAR-ADMIRAL    J.    C.    WATSON 


1  CONSIDER  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
insurrectionary  government  opposing  us 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  back- 
bone of  the  uprising  is  broken.  This  does 
not  mean  that  all  resistance  will  cease  at 
once  or  in  a  few  months.  In  my  belief  there 
will  be  hostilities  for  perhaps  another  year  — 
not  open  engagements,  but  guerilla  fighting 
until  the  extermination  of  brigandage. 

Our  government  has  a  sufficient  naval  and 
military  force  in  the  Philippines  for  a  working 
possession  of  the  islands.  There  are  about 
65,000  troops  and  somewhat  more  than  fifty 
vessels  manned  by  about  7500  men,  making 
a  total  force  of  72,500. 

For  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  islands 
and  the  establishment  of  local  government, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  retain  this  force  for 
fully  a  year.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
will  be  actively  engaged  all  the  time.  Much 
of  it  will  be  assigned  for  garrison  duty, 
especially  for  the  protection  of  the  friendly 
natives  who  would  otherwise  be  the  victims 
of  the  villany  of  the  outlaws.  These  friendly 
natives  must  have  protection,  and  the  sooner 
the  insurgents  realize  that  they  are  under  the 
protection  of  our  government,  the  sooner  will 
they  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order. 

There  must  be  a  strong  display  of  armed 
force.  The  Filipinos  must  be  intimidated. 
They  must  be  treated  with  just  severity,  but 
not  with  cruelty.  Our  extreme  leniency  has 
amazed  them  and  cost  us  many  valuable  lives. 
But  severe  lessons  have  been  taught  the  Fili- 
pinos, and  more  must  follow. 

I  anticipate  beneficent  results  from  the 
work  of  the  new  Philippine  Commission 
headed  by  Judge  Taft,  not  only  because  of 
the  high  character  of  the  Commission,  which 
merits  and  has  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  but  also  because  it  is  backed  up 
by  so  efficient  a  military  and  naval  force. 


The  progress  of  the  settlement  of  all 
troubles  will  depend  largely  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Commission  in  its  dealing  with 
the  friars  and  in  its  conduct  in  reference  to 
the  church  property.  There  is  a  popular 
desire  among  the  natives  that  this  vast 
church  property,  so  long  the  bone  of  conten- 
tion, should  revert  to  the  people.  If  the 
title  to  much  of  it  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  obtained  by  fraud  or  to  be  in  any  way 
invalid,  a  great  deal  of  the  present  bitterness 
will  be  removed. 

There  is  no  longer  any  Filipino  govern- 
ment. There  seems  to  be  no  head  to  it,  and 
demoralization  has  followed  the  scattering  of 
the  insurgent  forces.  It  was  faith  in  the 
integrity  of  Aguinaldo  and  what  he  stood  for 
that  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  revolt.  There  is, 
however,  now  a  strong  impression  that  he  is 
either  dead  or  incapacitated ;  and  I  myself 
am  strongly  inclined  to  this  opinion  in  spite 
of  the  recent  alleged  proclamations  from 
him.  My  own  opinion  of  the  Filipino  is  that 
he  is  at  present  capable  only  of  local  self- 
government —  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  navy's  part  at  Manila  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Philippine  Archipelago  continues  to  be 
important ;  and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  large  fleet  on  the  station,  not 
only  for  the  moral  effect,  but  because  of  the 
long  coast-line  that  must  be  patrolled. 

The  most  notable  naval  achievement  dur- 
ing my  command  was  the  surrender  of  Zam- 
boanga  to  Commander  Very  of  the  Castine. 
It  resulted  in  the  pacification  not  only  of  that 
place,  but  of  much  of  the  adjacent  territory. 
I  made  a  tour  of  inspection  during  my  stay 
in  the  Philippines,  which  included  a  cruise  to 
the  Sulu  Islands.  Because  of  this  trip  I  am 
able  to  correct  a  wrong  impression  that  has 
been  made  in  the  United  States  by  newspaper 
publications,  —  I   mean   the  impression    that 
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the  Americans  were  inciting  the  Moros  or 
Mussulmans  to  murder  the  Christian  natives. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Commander  Very 
made  constant  and  successful  efforts  to  keep 
these  two  classes  of  natives  from  killing  each 
other,  and  t lie  Moros  showed  much  humanity 
toward  the  native  Christians. 

The  chief  work  of  the  navy  continues  as 
mapped  out  by  Admiral  Dewey  and  as  fol- 
low eil  by  Captain  A.  S.  Barker,  who  tempo- 
rarily succeeded  him  as  commander-in-chief 
in  the  interval  hetween  Admiral  Dewey's 
departure  from  Manila  and  my  arrival  there 


on  June  20,  1899.     It  consists  of  maintaining 

a  parol  of  the  entire  coast,  a  distance  of 
about  six  thousand  miles,  and  preventing  the 
landing  of  arms  and  war  supplies  by  the 
insurgents.  Almost  as  sharp  a  watch  is  kept 
by  the  ships  at  Manila  to-day  as  was  kept 
immediately  alter  the  battle  of  Manila 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  hot-bed  of  insur- 
rection is  yet  in  Manila  and  in  the  Cavite 
province.  The  most  serious  obstacle  that 
li.s  in  the  path  of  complete  settlement  is  the 
question  of  the  treatment  of  the  Moham- 
medan  population  of   the  Sulu  group. 


REAR-ADMIRAL   WATSON 


RFAR-  ADMIRAL  JOHN  CRIT- 
I  ENDEN  WATSON,  U.S.N.,  is  a 
sailor  of  the  old  school.  His  career 
goes  back  to  the  days  of  the  wooden  frigates, 
and  he  has  witnessed  practically  the  whole 
evolution  of  modern  naval  warfare.  He  was 
born  in  Kentucky,  August  24,  1842,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  1856. 
His  first  service  was  as  midshipman  on  the 
Susquehanna.  He  was  flag  lieutenant  on  the 
hip  Hartford  of  the  West  Gulf  Squadron 
from  1862  to  1864,  and  he  saw  hard  service. 
In  1863  he  was  appointed  flag  lieutenant  to 
Admiral  Farragut,  and  partii  ipatedin  the  bat- 
Mobile  Bay.  In  1866  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  lieutenant  commander.  A  year  later 
he  was  once  more  assigned  to  duty  under  Ad- 
miral  Farragut,  this  time  on  the  Franklin. 

Admiral  Watson's  return  journey  from  the 
Philippines  provoked  as  cordial  greetings  as 
Admiral  Dewey  received.  The  Baltimore, 
his  flagship,  Kit  Manila  April  19. 

Upon  leaching  the  Mediterranean,  the 
demonstrations    in    honor    of    the     Ami 

in,  and  were  continued  at  every  port 
th.it  tlu-  Baltimore  touched.  It  was  the 
fortune  ol  Admiral  Watson  to  find  the  entire 
Mediterranean  fleet  of  the  British  navy  in 
command  ol  \  it  e  Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher, 
with   I  iiii.il    Lord  Charles  Beresford 

d    in    command        a    notable  assemblage 

ol    war-vessels.        More   than   usual    courtesies 

ided    to   the  m  ship   by   the 

British    authorities    both    afloat     and    ashore. 

It  w.i  .  ir  the   Baltin  o  into 


quarantine  at  Malta,  but  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  despite  the  Baltimore's  isolation  the 
entire  English  fleet  dressed  ship  in  honor 
of  the  day.  Sir  John  Fisher  arranged  a 
dinner  for  Admiral  Watson,  but  he  was  un- 
able to  accept  on  account  of  illness.  To  the 
representatives  of  the  American  admiral  Sir 
John  recalled  the  fact  that  it  had  been  his 
privilege  to  serve  as  midshipman  in  that  fust 
attack  on  the  Taku  forts  in  the  fifties,  when 
An-lo-Saxon  stood  by  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
hour  of  need.  It  was  on  this  memorable 
occasion  that  Commodore  Tatnall  of  the 
American  navv  rushed  to  the  relief  of  the 
hard-pressed  English  squadron  with  the  now 
famous  cry  of  "  Blood  is  thicker  than 
water." 

At  Gibraltar  a  cordial  welcome  awaited 
the  Baltimore,  extended  by  Sir  George  White, 
the  hero  of  Ladysmith.  At  Gibraltar  Ad- 
miral Watson  came  near  stampeding  the 
stall  oi  Spanish  servants  at  the  American 
Consulate.  The  servants  had  been  apprised 
of  his  coming,  and  they  practically  rebelled 
and  threatened  flight  in  the  event  ot  the 
arrival  iA  the  terrible  tighter  who  had  been 
:i  ited  to  lead  the  squadron  against  the 
"i  Spain!  On  Septembers,  the  Bal- 
timore reached  New  York,  and  Admiral 
Watson  hauled  down  his  flag  and  retired 
from  active  sca-crvice.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  he  was  apprised  of  Ids  appointment 
as  president  of  the  Naval  Examining  Board, 
the  body  which    passe.-   on   the   promotion   ol 
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A   TRIUMPH    OF   AMERICAN    SCULPTORS 

THE  REMARKABLE  ADVANCE  OF  AMERICAN  SCULPTURE  — 
MR.  SAINT-GAUDENS  OUR  GREATEST  REPRESENTATIVE  — THE 
HONORS  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION  SHARED  BV  HIM, 
RODIN,  AND    MEUNIER  — OTHER    NOTABLE   AMERICAN  WORK 

BY 

KATHARINE    DE    FOREST 


THE  works  of  American  artists  occupied 
the  central  and  most  conspicuous  place 
in  the  great  glass  rotunda  devoted  to 
sculpture  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  at  the 
Exposition.  Next  to  France  itself,  America 
carried  off  the  most  medals  and  awards. 

That  this  last  should  have  been  the  case 
is  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  artistic 
development  of  our  country  within  the  last 
decade.  Not  only  was  American  sculpture 
very  sparingly  represented  in  1889,  but  only 
one  man  then,  Mr.  Paul  Bartlett,  showed 
work  of  incontestably  great  merit.  This  year 
our  exhibit  in  point  of  size  was  still  to  that  of 
France  only  as  is  a  pygmy  to  a  giant.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  realize  that  it  was  composed  of 
the  works  of  only  thirty-one  men,  while  the 
French  exhibitors  numbered  over  three  hun- 


dred ;  moreover,  while  the  level  of  talent 
among  Americans  was  indisputably  high,  the 
average  standard  in  conception  and  execution 
among  the  French  was  no  less  so.  But 
enough  originality  and  individuality  charac- 
terized the  ensemble  of  the  American  work  to 
make  it  stand  out  among  that  of  all  the  other 
countries,  and  it 
was  seen  that  we 
had  certain  sculp- 
tors of  great  dis- 
tinction. The 
chief  interest  of 
any  international 
exhibition  lies  in 
its  opportunity  for 
comparison.  And 
the     Palais     des 
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A     mil    M  I'll    OF    AMERICAN    SCULPTORS 


SWII   I    RUNNERS. 
By  John  Flanagan— who  was  awarded    >  Silvei    Med 

Beaux  Arts  brought  together  and  placed  in  their  relation  to  the  ideal  in  their  art. 
side  b)  side  three  men  who,  each  in  a  ver)  M  Rodin  has  never  shown  himsell  to  be  an 
different  fashion,  realize  an  ideal  in  sculp-  all-round  sculptor,  and  the  separate  Rodin 
in"-.  the  Frenchman  Rodin,  the  Belgian  exhibition  proves  this  still  more  conclusively. 
Constantin  Meunier,  and  the  American  Saint- 
Gaudens.  It  was  a  great  triumph  for  Amer- 
ica that  for  main  ol  the  most  intelligent  critics 

Mr.    Saint  Gau- 

dens  \\  as  t  he  most 

complete  of    these 

To  understand  this 
point  ol  view  we 
must  look  at  the 
works  ,»i  these 
greal  men  not  as 
individual  achieve- 
ments in  sculpture, 
but    comparatively 


That  is  to  say,  Rodin  is  not  a  sculptor  uniting 
form  with  thought  like  Michael  Angelo.  He 
makes  living  things,  he  translates  nature  into 
art.  When  he  tries  to  synthesize  his  mental 
impressions,  to  unil  it  number  ol  these 

into  one  work,  he  is  not  entireh  ful,  as 

in  his  much-discussed  statu 

M.  Constantin   Meunier.  on  the  other  hand. 
not  give  an  impression  ol  life.     1  le 
not  seem  to  have  form. 

Ili^  principal  work  at  the  exhibition.  "1  i 
Moisson,  La  I  •  ■  .  "  [*he  I  [arvest,  The 
Soil,"    a    large    high  i  presentit 

group    of    ha i  n   a    field    of    rip 

grain,    was    a    masterpiece    be<  the 
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loftiness  of  his  idea,  through  his  great  con- 
ception of  manual  labor  as  the  link  uniting 
man  to  the  soil,  interpreted  in  a  work  of  art  oi 
extreme  poetic  beauty.  But  it  did  not  give 
the  feeling  of  life.  His  figures  were  symbols, 
and  not  living  men  and  women. 

In  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  we  found  the  same 
recherche  de  la  vie,  the  constant  seeking 
after  life,  that  we  saw  in  M.  Rodin,  and  the 
lofty  thought  of  M.  Constantin  Meunier.  He 
added  also  a  third  element  which  was  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  foreign  critics,  as  it  is  to 


Americans,  and  that  is  that  all  his  work  bore 
such  a  strong  impress  of  the  spirit  of  his 
country.  II  we  examine  his  exhibits  at  the 
Grand  Palais,  we  shall  sec  that  with  a  feeling 
for  form  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  love 
of  movement  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
modern  sculpture,  they  embody  the  most 
marked  of  all  our  American  traits  —  vigor, 
energy,  will-power,  resolution,  patriotism,  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  independence  of  man. 

The  great  standard  of  a  work  of  art  is  sim- 
plicity.    The  great  man  in  any  art  is  he  who 


HORSES. 
By  Frederick  Mac  Monnies. 
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By  J.  H  'osiiion 
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Coinjrijht,  1807,  by  Augustus  Saint-  Gaudens. 


Prom  Copli  1   Print. 

THE  SHAW   MONUMENT    IX    BOSTON. 
Saint-Gaudens. 


can  create  something  that  is  simple,  and  yet 
with  this  simple  thing  give  a  fine  and  elevated 
emotion.  The  literary  artist  achieves  this 
through  the  tact  with  which  he  chooses  his 
words  and  facts  and  arranges  them  in  a  cer- 
tain order.  And  in  Saint-Gaudens's  statue  to 
General  Sherman  (see  frontispiece),  which  was 
his  principal  exhibit  at  the  Exposition,  the 
power  which  moves  us  may  be  explained  in 
the  same  way.     The  life  in  it  first  arouses  us, 

steed  and  rider 
give  an  impression 
of  advancing  in  a 
fine  onward  move- 
ment, which  we 
feel  in  e  v  e  r  v 
detail  ;  in  the 
arch  of  the  horse's 
neck,  for  instance, 
the  flap  of  the  mil- 
itary cape  blown 
a  head.  ,      ,    ,       , 

By  John   Flanagan.  back     by    the    Wind. 


The  group  is  a  joy  because  of  its  splendid 
modelling,  but  through  an  infinity  of  means  the 
sculptor  has  given  it  more  than  that.  He  has 
made  every  line  in  the  General's  stern,  spare 
figure  and  grave,  beautiful  face  full  of  psy- 
chological suggestion.  You  read  in  its  sim- 
plicity, so  devoid  of  anything  melodramatic, 
of  all  the  ordinary  panache  of  military  glory, 
singleness  of  purpose,  resolution,  heroism, 
patriotism,  all  the  finest  qualities  belonging  to 
man,  and  the  heart 
thrills  responsively 
as  it  recognizes 
them.  The  winged 
Victory  is  Greek 
art  transformed 
by  an  American 
temperament  and 
the  special  impress 
of  his  country. 
The  symbol   takes 

J  HORTENSE  LENORE  MITCHELL. 

the    shape    ot    the 
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MICHAEL  ANGELO.      By  Paul  Bartlett. 
The  bronze  Original  of  this  is  in  the  Reading-room  of  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  Washington. 

eternally  alluring  female  form,  but  the  type 
is  American.  The  figure  has  the  particular 
distinction,  fearlessness,  and  purity 
of  the  American  girl,  and  even  a 
little  of  her  stiffness. 

Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  has  profited 
by  the  sculpture  of  other  countries, 
and  at  the  same  time  remained  pe- 
culiarly of  his  own.  You  see  this  in 
.all  his  work.  In  the  "Shaw  Monu- 
ment "  there  is  the  same  astonishing 


life  and  movement  that  there  is  in  the  statue 
to  Sherman.  You  fairly  hear  the  beat  of  the 
soldiers'  feet  as  they  march  past,  and  from  it 
breathes  the  same  lofty  sentiment  of  patriot- 
ism. "The  Puritan,"  again,  is  a  symbol,  a 
figure  capable  of  reviving  a  whole  epoch  of 
our  national  history.  The  continuity  of  every- 
thing which  exists,  to  my  mind,  can  be  pre- 
served more  fully  by  sculpture  than  in  any 
other  way.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  every 
historical  record  in  America,  and  everything 
in  writing  bearing  upon  its  history,  should  be 
lost  during  the  course  of  the  ages,  the  exact 
spirit  of  two  periods  at  least  could  be  seen 
through  these  statues  of  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens. 

His  defects,  in  the  eyes  of  the  best  aesthetic 
authorities  abroad, arise  from  his  very  qualities. 
He  is  apt  to  give  a  little  too  much  importance 
to  details,  and  he  sometimes  loses  in  largeness 
of  treatment  by  this.  Detail  that  is  carried 
too  far  becomes  petty.  In  the  single  impres- 
sion given  by  a  great  and  noble  statue  like 
the  General  Sherman,  your  attention  is  dis- 
tracted rather  than  engaged  by  such  care  of 
details  as  is  shown  in  the  lines  in  the  horse's 
neck.  But  the  Exposition  would  have  placed 
Mr.  Saint-Gaudens,  if  he  had  not  held  that 
position  before,  among  the  greatest  of  living 
sculptors.  What  is  the  constant  wonder  of 
his  contemporaries  is  the  extraordinary  capac- 
ity for  freshness  of  impression  that  he  has 
been  able  to  keep.  The  secret  of  it,  I  think, 
is  in  the  fact  that  he  has  always  kept  his 
mind  and  soul  apart  from  everything  that  was 
common  and  vulgar,  and  that  therefore  he  has 
vibrated  only  to  all  that  was  best  and  finest  in 
our  national  life. 

One  thing  which  the  international  exhibition 
brought  out  very  clearly  was  the  fact  that  no 
country  was  preeminent  in  sculpture  which 
did  not  possess  a  great  sculptor.  Italy  has 
no  great  sculptor,  and  the  exhibit  of  this  coun- 
try, which,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  led  the  world  in  this  branch 


DANIEL   HARRISON    BRIXTON. 
By    liilm   Flanagan. 
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iv  Barnard.     In  ( 


of  art,  was  almost   entirely   without   in t 
Neither  had  ( rermany  an  exhibit  of  importance, 
nor  Spain   nor   England.     Such  sculptors  as 
Chapu,  Fremiet,  and   Rodin  in   France,  I 
stantin    Meuniei    in    Belgium,  and  Sainl 
dens  in  America  have  raised  the  whole-  stand- 
aid  of  sculpture  in  their  respective  countries. 
Mi    Mac  Monnies,  the  other  American  sculp- 
tor, who  with  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  received  the 
Grand  l'rix  at  the  Exhibition,  is  an  artist  oi  ex 
dinary  virility,  versatility,  and  erudition. 
He  does  nol  stand  apart  like  Mr.  Saint  Gau- 
dens.      I  lis  greal  bas-reliefs,  "The  Army  and 
the    Navy;   the    Heroes  of  the  War  ol    [861- 
im  the  triumphal  arch  of  Brooklyn, 
are     magnificent 


groups,  full  of 
the  intensity  ol 
war,  of  the  mar- 
tial spirit  ex- 
pressed with 
e  in  compre- 
hensive detail, 
hut    ' 

the 
"Chant  (hi 

by 


\ 


M  .    Ml--     I'll'  I  BE 
\M  >    MISS      WM 


Rude,  on  the  French  Arc  de  Triomphe,  by 
which    they    have    evidently    been    inspired. 
Mr.  Mac  Monnies  does  not  stand  anion-'  his 
contemporaries  as  a  personality  working  from 
an    individual    inspiration,    but    rather 
sculptor  of   the  highest   culture   with    many 
ideas  and  absolute  knowledge  and  command 
of   all    the   possibilities   of    developing    them. 
Hut    how    many    sculptors   are   there   in    the 
world  who  could  show  side  by  side  a  work  of 
the  robust  power  of   his  group  of  hoi 
even  though  these  may  suggest  the  hors 
Marly-le-Roi  and  may  not  b 

-and  the  charm  of  the  "  Bacchant 
Mr.  Haul  Hartlett,  medalled  in  iNSo,  and 
therefore  member  of  the  jury  and  hot  - 
in  this  Exposition,  is  another  man  who  held  a 
high  place  of  honor  in  the  American  group. 
Mi  Bartlett's  talent,  to  my  mind,  is  never  best 
shown  in  his  largi  .  which  somel 

as   in    the    "  Michael    A  '  .rand 

ndeur,  but  the 
I       -  the 
4th  of  last  July  is  now  one 
of  the  French  capital.  It  is  full  of  movement, 
splendid  in  its  modelling,  and  a  work 
distinction  and  el< 
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( iei  irge  ( iray  Barnard  is  one  of  the  sculptoi  s 
who  was  most  noticed  because  of  his  marked 
individuality,  his  fashion  oi  rming  the 

antique  according  to   his  own  temperament, 
evidently  strongly  imbued  with  the  Ame 
spirit  of  originality.     This  was  especiall) 
in  the  "  ( iod  Pan,"  placed  out  ol  o 
the  Pont  Alexandre  III.      From  all  time  the 
French  conception  of  the  god  Pan  has  been 
a    little   Monsieur  with    horns    on    his 
while  Mr.  Barnard's  Pan  was  a  vague  divinity 
embracing  all  nature,  a  strange,  bizarre  god, 
very  much  such  a  one  as   Edgar  Poe  would 
have  conceived  if  he  had  undertaken  to  <;ive 
his  personal  vision  o|    Greek   antiquity.      The 
i  .1  gold  medal,  and  was  a  dis- 
tinctly .American  triumph. 

Mr.  John  Flanagan,  one  of  Mr.  Saint- 
Gaudens's  best  pupils,  was  another  sculptor 
who,  in  his  fine  "Head  oi  an  Athlete,"  also 
interpreted  the  antique  through  an  Amei 
temperament.  His  "Swift  Runners,"  a  beau- 
tiful bas  reliei  in  which  the  racer  whose  for*  es 
spent  was  handing  a  lighted  torch  on  to 
his  successor,  is  a  work  full  of  poetic  symbol- 
ism and  charm.  Mr.  Borglum  in  his  "Horse 
and  Indian  "  showed  a  piece  of  Strong  lifelike 
sculpture,  particularly  interesting  in  composi 
tion,  which  was  full  .it  American  spirit.  Both 
he  and  Mr,  Flanagan  were  silver  medal  men. 
Mr.      Rondebusch,     again,     in     his     lifelike 


DANCING  CHILI 
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"Wrestlers"  gave  an  American  version 
antique  subject.  Mr.  Brooks  in  the  "Statue 
of  General  Cass"  and  "The  Song  of  the 
World"  showed  himselt  a  brilliant  artist. 
Mr.  II.  A.  MacNeil  was  original  in  conception 
and  Strong  in  execution  in  "The  Sim  (iod." 
Bitter,  Procter,  Breuner,  Graph.  Mrs.  Vonnoh, 
Mile  Kuhne  Beveridge,  and  Miss  Enid  Yan- 
dell  all  had  exhibits  ol  interest.  In  n 
these,  however,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
domain  of  three-quarters  ol  the  French  sculp- 
tors, men  who  were  perfect  artisans  in  art, 
but  n  I  he  difference  between  the 

two  is  that  the  artist  is  capable  ol  conceiving 
a  great  thing  and  executing  it.  The  artisan 
has  only  the  pow i  ecurJon. 

The   conclusion    that    America   may  draw 
from  the  Sculpture  Exhibit  ol  the  Exposition 

ol  [900,  it  we  may  draw  a  conclusion,  is  that 
we  must  not  have  the  idea  that  art,  and  sculp- 
ture in  particular,  is  to  be  learned  in  France, 
urce  is  in  the  individual  soul  of  the 
artist,  and  the  American  who  would  l 
the  highest  mark  in  it  must  first  see  to  having 
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NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  — THE  STORY  01  Us  SELECTION 
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WASHINGTON,  now  become  one  of 
the  great  capitals  of  the  world  and 
one  of  its  most  beautiful  cities,  is 
fast  becoming  also  one  of  the  most  attractive 
places  of  residence  in  any  country.  But  a 
great  impetus  to  its  proper  ornamentation  is 
likely  to  follow  the  approaching  celebration 
of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  national  capital  there. 
The  story  of  its  selec- 
tion and  of  the  early 
growth  of  the  city  is 
as  interesting  as  it  is 
opportune.  It  in  a 
way  is  the  history  of 
the  Union  in  epitome. 

It  cost  the  Federal 
Congress  a  long  time 
and  a  bitter  wrangle 
to  decide  where  the 
capital  should  be  ;  and 
the  decision  was  made 
at  last  by  a  political 
"  bargain." 

Sectional  jealousies 
were  strong,  and  mem- 
bers  of   Congress    from    New   England    and 
from  New  York  were  afraid  that  those  from 
the  South  might  gain  undue  advantage  over 
them. 

So  stubborn  grew  the  contest  it  was  feared 
that  the  Republic,  as  yet  none  too  strongly 
welded  together,  would  be  shattered  before  a 
settlement  could  be  made,  and  but  for  the 
political  sagacity  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
there  might  have  been  grave  danger. 

The  Southern  members,  eagerly  seconding 
Washington's  fondly  cherished  desire,  had 
asked  that  the  seat  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment be  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac ;  and  when  Congress  refused  this 
request,  their  anger  had  rivalled  the  anger  of 
the  Northern  men  at  the  opposition  of  the 


WASHINGTON  AND  GEORGETOWN   IN 

From  a  contemporary  print. 


South  to  Federal  assumption  of  state  debts 
incurred  during  the  Revolution.  Might  it 
not  be,  Hamilton  asked  Jefferson,  at  a 
chance  meeting  in  front  of  the  President's 
house  in  Philadelphia,  that  the  Southern 
men  would  agree  to  vote  for  the  assump- 
tion of  the  state  debts  if  the  Northern  men 
would  support  a  bill  for  a  capital  on  the 
Potomac,  and  would  not  the  Secretary  of 
State  exert  his  good 
offices  to  bring  such 
a  result  about?  The 
suggestion  came  as  if 
upon  the  thought  of 
the  moment ;  but  it 
was  so  earnestly  and 
eloquently  put  forward 
by  Hamilton  that  Jef- 
ferson declared  that 
"  although  a  stranger 
to  the  whole  subject," 
he  would  be  glad  to 
lend  what  aid  he 
could. 

With   his    powerful 
aid     the     assumption 
bill  secured  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

THE    SITE    SELECTED    BY    WASHINGTON 

The  site  of  the  present  city,  covering  the 
lower  portion  of  the  district,  was  selected  by 
Washington  in  January,  1791,  but  it  had  been 
admired  by  him  many  years  before.  When 
a  boy  he  saw  it  while  riding  the  country  on 
horseback,  and  he  spoke  of  it  when  as  a 
young  man  he  camped  with  Braddock  on  the 
hill  where  the  Naval  Observatory  now  stands. 

Washington,  always  more  of  a  merchant 
and  engineer  than  artist,  had  thoughts  of  a 
great  commercial  city  there,  with  the  naviga- 
ble Potomac  reaching  to  the  sea  to  help  it 
in  the  race  for  supremacy  ;  and  it  was  with 
more  than  his  usual  zeal  and  hopefulness  that, 
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in  the  carl}  spring  ol  [791,  Washington  set 
about  planning  the  future  scat  ol  government. 
The  private  owners  ol  the  land  proved  a  source 
of  vexation  and  ol  some  delay.     Manyol  these 

were  the  descendants  ol  a  little  band  ol  S 
and    Irish  who  had   settled  on  the  land  a  hun- 
dred years  before,  and  had  inherited  from  their 
lathers  ability  to  drive  a  hard  bargain. 

(ilh    DAVID    BURNS    AND    HIS    FARM 

1  )avid  Hums,  a  justice  ol  the  p. 
and  a  tobacco  planter  in  a  small  way,  proved 
the  most  stubborn  and  greedy  ol  all.  Even 
Washington  was  at  first  unable  to  do  anything 
with  "obstinate  Mr.  Hums,"  who  did  not 
want  a  capital  at  his  front  door,  and  did  not 
care  whether  or  not  the  scat  of  government 
came  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Wash- 
1  argued  with  him  lor  several  days, 
explaining  to  him  the  advantages  he  was 
resisting;  to  all  which,  so  the  tradition  runs, 
Hums  made  reply  : 

"I    suppose    you     think    people    here    are 
going  to  take  every  grist  that  comes  from  you 
as  pure  grain  ;  but  what  would  you  havi 
il   you  had  not  married  the  widow  Custis  ?" 

Hums  at  last  capitulated,  and  transferred 


his  six  hundred  acres,  which  he  did  not  wish 
to  see  spoiled  lor  a  good  farm  to  make  a 
capital,  on  the  same  terms  that  had  been 
made  with  the  other  owners  of  the  site  —  the 
government  to  have  one  lot  and  the  original 
owner  one  lot  alternately,  the  latter  being 
also  paid  Si  25  per  acre  lor  such  part  of  his 
land  as  might  be  taken  for  public  use. 
Hums  stipulated  that  the  modest  house  in 
which  he  lived  should  not  be  interfered  with 
in  the  laying  out  of  the  city  ;  and  since  this 
condition  was  agreed  to  by  Washii 
Hum-  iod   until  a  tew  years 

one  of  the  historical  curiosities  ol    the  capital. 
After   David    Burns,  the  most  considerable 
owners   of   the   land  taken  for  the  federal  city 
Samuel   Davidson,   Notley  Young,  and 
David  Carroll,  the  last  named  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  selected  by  Washington  to  have 
entire  charge  of  the  surveying  and  layii 
of  the  district  and  the  election  of  the  ne<  ■ 
public  buildings.      The  other  commissioners 
Thomas    Johnson,    o(     Maryland,    and 
David  Stuart,  of  Virginia;  and  on  April    15, 
i~-ii.  with  impressive  Masonic  ceremony,  and 
in  the  pr<  jsemblage,  they 

laid  the  first  boundary  stone  of  the  disti 
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THE  VAN   NESS   HOUSE. 
A  famous  Washington  landmark. 

Jones's  Point,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac.  Early  in  the  following  September, 
the  commissioners  decided  to  call  the  federal 
district  the  Territory  of  Columbia,  —  a  title 
changed  some  years  later  to  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  and  the  city  to  be  established  on 
the  river  bank  the  City  of  Washington  — this 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  President,  but 
with  the  common  consent  of  Congress  and 
the  people. 

THE    DESIGNER    OF    THE    CITY 

Meanwhile,  Major  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant 
had  been  chosen  by  Washington  to  draw  the 
plan  of  "the  new  Federal  town."  L'Enfant, 
a  Frenchman,  and  a  kinsman  of  D'Estang, 
was  a  skilful  military  engineer  who  had  come 
to  America  in  April,  1777,  in  the  train  of 
Lafayette.  He  devoted  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1 79 1  to  elaborating  his  plans  for  the 
projected  city.  One  point  he  quickly  settled 
—  he  would  not  plan  for  thirteen  states  and 
three  millions  of  people,  but  for  a  republic  of 
fifty  states  and  five  hundred  million  ;  not  for 
a  single  century,  but  for  a  thousand  years. 
Dominated  by  this  thought,  he  builded  better 
and  wiser  than  any  one  in  his  lifetime  was 
willing  to  admit ;  for  the  chief  men  of  his 
day,  meagrely  educated  and  reared  in  the 
practice  of  the  strictest  private  economy,  were 
provincial  in  their  ideas  of  art  and  govern- 
ment expenditure. 


Jefferson  was  almost 
the  only  man  then  con- 
spicuous in  public  life 
who  had  had  the  advan- 
tages of  extensive  foreign 
travel  ;  and  even  Jefferson 
wished  the  city  laid  out  in 
the  regularity  of  squares, 
with  all  the  streets  inter- 
secting at  right  angles,  as 
in  Philadelphia,  and,  un- 
fortunately, in  most  other 
American  cities.  L'Enfant 
made  the  regular  chess- 
board squares  as  Jefferson 
wished,  but  he  put  in  so 
many  avenues  running  at 
acute  angles  that  the  mo- 
notonous effect  was  hap- 
pily destroyed  and  the 
opportunity  presented  for 
making  the  capital  the  magnificent  city  it  has 
since  become. 

The  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
prompted  by  the  location  of  the  federal  capi- 
tal within  their  borders,  voted  $192,000  to  the 
United  States  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
jected public  buildings  ;  and  in  March,  1792, 
soon  after  the  completion  of  the  survey  of 
the  city,  the  commissioners  advertised  for 
designs  for  the  Capitol  and  for  "  the  Presi- 
dent's house,"  offering  in  each  instance  a 
premium  of  $500  and  a  building  lot  to  the 
author  of  the  accepted  design.  Among  the 
submitted  designs  for  the  Executive  Mansion 
was  one  by  James  Hoban,  a  young  architect 
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arleston,  South  Carolina.  This  de 
which  followed  that  ot  the  palace  of  the  Duke 
ol  I  ni.ster  in  Dublin,  being  approved,  Hoban 
was  awarded  the  premium,  and  engaged  at  a 
salary  ol  one  hundred  guineas  per  year  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  the  mansion, 
which  was  soon  called  the  White  1  louse. 

I  III      DESIGNS    l  nK    THE    (    \l'l  I  <  >L 

For  the  Capitol  sixteen  designs  were  sub- 
mitted  by  as  many  architects;   but  all. 
careful   examination,  were   counted    unworthy 
of    serious    consideration.       Soon,    howi 
Stephen  I.,  llallett.  a  French  architect  resid- 
ing in   New  York,  sent  to  the  commissioners 
a  sketch  ol   a  design  which  met  with   favor, 
and  he  was  invited  to  perfect  it.      Halietl 
not    completed    his   labors   when    Dr.   William 
Thornton,  an  English- 
man   who   had    lately 
taken  up  his  residence 
in  America,  submitted 
a  design  to  Washing- 
ton     and      Jefferson 
which  so  pleased  them 
that  the  Presidenl  re- 
quested   its   adoption, 
suggesting      that      as 
Thornton  had  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  ot  ar 

chitecture,  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design  be 
intrusted  to  I  [allett. 

Thornton's  design  thereupon  was  accepted 
b\    the    commissioners,    and     llallett    was   ap- 
pointed supervising  architect  with  a  salary  of 
per    year.      The    corner    stone    ot    what 
was  to   he   the   north  wing  ol    the  Capitol  was 

laid  on  September  [8,  1792,  when  Washington 
delivered   an   oration    and    the  Grand    M 

ol  the  Maryland  Free  Masons  an  appropriate 
address.     "After  the  ceremony,"  to  qu 
contemporary    account    of    the    affair,    "the 
assemblage    retired    to    an    extensive    booth. 
where   they   enjoyed    a    barbecue    least." 

I  111      POVERTY     01      I  III      1 

Ill-timed  and  unseemly  bickei  tween 

architect  and  commissioner,  the  opposition  n\ 
I  I  tint  to  raising  funds  by  a  public  sale 
oi  lots,  and  man)  sin  h  difficulties  delayed  the 
completion  oi  the  north  wing  till  [800;  but  even 
these  were  not  the  only  obstacles  with  which 


the  builders  of  the  federal  city  were  compelled 
tend.  At  the  first  sale  of  lots  the  hurt- 
ful rumor  was  industriously  spread  that  Con- 
gress would  never  remove  to  the  Potomac, 
but  would  remain  at  Philadelphia.  In 
Washington  wrote  to  the  commissioners  that 
unless  gri  vity  prevailed,  their  whole 

previous   labor   might   be  lost  ;  and    later,  he 

obliged    to   make   residence    on  the 
compulsory    with    them.       Most    serious  and 
embarrassing  of  all  was  the  ever  present  need 
of  money.     It  had  been    hoped  that  b 
the  sums  subscribed  by  Virginia  and   Mary- 
land were    expended,  the    sales   ol    lots    would 
supply  the    balance   needed    to    COmplet 
public  buildings.     This  expectation  was  only 
partly  realized,  —  many  of  the  early  contracts 
tor    the  sale  of    lots    were  afterwards   repudi- 

-  and  before  the 
walls  of  the  Capitol 
ami  the  White  I  louse 
had  reached  the  roof 
line,  the  commis- 
sioners were  obli 
in    1  }  sk    Con- 

»S  lor  an  a: 
priation  of  money. 
aled 
to  this  request  by 
authorizing  the  com- 
missionei  - 

a     loan  %         .000. 

This  loan  was  guaran- 
teed by  the  government,  but  the  money  was 

0  be    had  on  the  terms   proposed. 
some  delay,  the  state  of   Maryland,  at  Y. 
ington's  personal  request,  took  two-thii 
the  loan.  Stipulating   that    the   commissioners, 
who  were  all  men  ^\  means,  should  add    their 
individual  guarantee  to  that  ot   1  -s  —  a 

startling  indication  of  the  government's  poor 
credit.       In     1 70S    Con  fain    appealed 

to  by  the  commissioners,  voted  an  appropria- 
tion  ol  and   in   the   following 
the    state    ot     Maryland    lent    them    hall    that 
sum.  requiring,  as  before,  private  securil 
a\  ment. 
\s  .1  result  of  ad  th«  ts,  work  on  the- 
Capitol  and  the  White  House  made  tail   : 

.\\\{\    two    other    public    buildil 
begun  and  pushed  to  completion.     The  last 
named,  brick  structures,  two  stories  high  and 
containing  thirty  rooms  each,  were  erected  at 
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the  corners  of  the  twenty-acre  plot,  set  down 
on  L'Enfant's  design  as  "the  President's 
grounds."  One,  known  as  the  Treasury  De- 
partment building,  occupied  a  portion  of  the 
site  of  the  present  Treasury  building.  The 
War  Office,  as  the  other  building  was  called, 
occupied  the  site  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
present  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building.  This 
latter  building,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
third  story  and  a  wing,  was  known  in  later 
years  as  the  Navy  Department  Building,  being 
removed  in  1871  to  make  room  for  the  new 
building. 

THE    CITY    AS    WASHINGTON     LAST    SAW     IT 

When  Washington  last  beheld  the  city 
which  bears  his  name,  shortly  before  his  death 
in  1799,  it  was  a  straggling  settlement  in  the 
woods,  almost  wholly  devoid  of  streets,  with 
thirty  or  forty  residences,  —  most  of  these  small 
and  uncomfortable,  —  and  an  unfinished  Capi- 
tol and  President's  house.      Indeed,  Washing- 


ton long  remained  a  sparsely  built,  unsightly 
city  and  a  comfortless  place  of  residence. 
For  more  than  a  generation  its  growth  in 
population  was  less  than  six  hundred  a  year, 
a  rate  of  increase  that  would  now  put  to 
shame  almost  any  village  in  the  land  ;  and 
so  late  as  1840  De  Bacourt,  the  French 
Minister,  could  write  that  Washington  was 
"  neither  a  city,  nor  a  village,  nor  the  coun- 
try," but  "  a  building-yard  placed  in  a  deso- 
late spot,  wherein  living  is  unbearable." 

All  this  was  changed  by  the  struggle  for 
the  Union,  which  doubled  the  population 
of  Washington  and  brought  in  freedom  and 
Northern  enterprise,  but  more  important  still, 
by  a  thousand  moving  and  glorious  associa- 
tions, endeared  the  capital  to  the  people  ol 
the  whole  country.  Then  came  its  re-making 
by  Shepherd  and  his  associates.  Now  it  is 
a  truly  imperial  city,  and  the  judgment  of 
Washington  and  the  genius  of  L'Enfant  have 
been  vindicated. 


"  I'm  afeard  to  t.ikr  any  oflhe  issues  to  my  bosom.  I've  had  so  mail)  nts.  I've  come 

to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  wave  the  old  flag  an'  go  in  for  number  one." 


MR.  SANDERS  TO  A  BOSTON  CAPITALIST 

HOW    POLITICS     WI>    BUSINESS     BOARD    Al    THE    SAM]     HOUSE— THE    I 
\  I  1  I   \k  \\t  I    <>l    OLD   I  VSHIONED   POLITICAL   PRINCIPLES   BOTH    l\    BOSTON 
AND  IN  GEORGIA  — IS  THE  YANKE]    "GWINE    TO  DRAP  OUPN    1111    GAM1 

BY 
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II  should  nol  be  forgotten  that  the  world's 
work  goes  on  in  Harmony  Grove  just  as 
it  does  elsewhere,  though  it  ma)  1" 
well  to  pay  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  the 
compliment  ol  saying  that  they  are  not  trying 
as  haul  to  get  rich  in  a  day  as  the  people  of 
some  other  communities.  Nevertheless,  they 
believe  in  progress. 

It  need  occasion    no  surprise,  then,  that  on 
a   particular  day,  not  so  very   long  ago,  the 
presence   oi    a   capitalist    in   the  village   had 
caused  a  larger  crowd  than  usual  to  assemble 
on  the  veranda  of  the  tavern.      The  capitalist 
was  from    Boston,  and  he  was  looking  over 
round   preparatory  to  building  a  cotton 
mill.      He  had  been  taken  in  charge  b)  i 
nel  Augustus  Tidwell,  a  well-known  corpora- 
attorney. 
His   coming    had    been    heralded    by    the 
local   newspapers  (in  connection  with  a  warm 
tribute  I    ilonel    Tidwell),   and    the    most 

of    those    who    had    seen    the    account    had 
expected    to    meet   a   stout,  florid    man   with 


side-whiskers,  and  with  very  decided  views 
as  to  his  own  importance.  The  surprise  was 
great,  therefore,  when  the  capitalist  turned 
OUl  to  be  a  plain  and  simple  man,  with  appar- 
ently no  views  ol  his  own.  He  soon  won  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  those  who.  \ 
the  least,  are  a  trifle  suspicious  «>t  strai 

\  "W  on  the  particular  day  when  the  crowd 
on  the  veranda  seemed  to  be  the  largest,  Mr. 

Sanders  put  in  an  appeal  am  c  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  gentleman  from  Boston,  and 
appeared  to  he  very  much  pleased  with  him. 
Aitei  some  general  conversation, during  which 
Mr    Sanders  looked  the  stranj  verj 

carefully,  he  remarked  casually  that  there 
didn't  seem  to  he  such  a  great  difference 
between  a  Boston  man  and  a  Georgian,  aftei 

all. 

"  1  >id    von    I 

ference  ?  "  the  gentleman  asked. 

"  Well,    not     in     form    an  ,"    replied 

Mr.  Sanders,  blandly;  "hut  in  these  parts, 
some  ot    the  evil-minded   have  gol  a  notion 
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that  you  Boston  folks  talk  with  a  kind  of 
twang  —  a  sort  of  a  cross  betwixt  a  French 
horn  an'  a  fiddle.  The  fact  is,  I  had  some 
sech  idee  myself,  an'  I  had  a  mighty  good 
reason  for  it.  A  day  or  two  before  the  war, 
I  went  out  to  Injianny  for  to  see  my  kinnery, 
an'  they  used  to  keep  my  teeth  on  edge  all 
the  time.  My  cousin's  wife  —  an'  a  mighty 
good  'oman  she  was,  too  —  used  to  have  a 
way  of  hollerin',  '  Sary  Jane  !  shet  the  door ! ' 
an'  the  way  she  said  it  would  fetch  out  the 
goose-flesh  all  up  an'  down  my  spine.  I 
laid  off  to  fetch  some  of  her  R's  home  an' 
use  'em  for  gimlets.  Why,  you  could  take 
one  on  'em  an'  bore  a  hole  plum  through  a 
ten-inch  scantlin',  be  jigged  ef  you  couldn't !  " 

At  this  point  Mr.  Sanders  caught  the  eye 
of  Mr.  Tidwell,  the  well-known  lawyer,  and 
a  broad  smile  went  rippling  across  his  face. 

"  I  see  you've  hitched  on  to  Gus,"  the  old 
man  remarked.  "  'Twouldn't  surprise  me  one 
bit  to  hear  that  Gus  was  mighty  glad  to  see 
you  when  you  stepped  ashore." 

Several  in  the  crowd  indulged  in  laughter 
at  this  remark,  and  the  capitalist  concluded 
to  humor  whatever  joke  there  might  be  in 
it.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  Tidwell  has  been 
very  courteous,  and  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  him." 

"  Well,  I  allowed  you'd  be  in  debt  to 
Gus  before  you  was  here  many  minnits," 
responded  Mr.  Sanders,  with  a  very  solemn 
face.  "  Gus  is  one  among  the  few  in  this 
neck  of  the  woods  that's  got  the  ginnywine 
Atlanty  gait.  Talk  about  Yankees  !  —  well, 
they  ain't  cut  the'r  eye-teeth  till  they've  done 
some  tradin'  in  Atlanty.  That  town  is  made 
up  of  crosses  betwixt  Georgy  crackers  an' 
East  Tennesseeans,  an'  they  beat  the  world. 
Turn  one  on  'em  in  the  same  room  wi'  a 
Jew,  an'  when  they  come  out,  some  un'd 
have  to  take  aroun'  a  supscription  paper 
for  to  git  money  enough  to  pay  the  Jew's 
way  out'n  town.  Oh,  yes!  Gus'll  show  you 
how  the  thing's  done  !  " 

"  Mr.  Sanders  always  has  a  crow  to  pick 
with  me,"  explained  the  lawyer,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Why,  what  good  would  it  do  me  for  to 
pick  a  crow  wi'  you,  Gus  ?  1  wouldn't  be 
able  to  tote  off  narry  a  feather;  an'  ef  I 
did,  you'd  make  out  a  bill  for  it,  an'  collect 
intrust  on  it  down  to  the  minnit  the  account 
was  paid. 


"  I  persume,"  said  Mr.  Sanders,  turning  to 
the  gentleman  from  Boston,  "  that  you  line  up 
wi'  Mark  an'  Mack  on  the  gener'l  issues  of 
the  day  ?  " 

"Well,  I'm  not  so  certain  about  that,"  re- 
plied the  capitalist.  "  I  used  to  be  a  rather 
warm  Republican,  but  —  well,  the  issues  have 
changed." 

"  I  wonder ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Sanders. 
"You've  got  on  good  clothes,  too,  an'  I've 
heard  the  boys  whisperin'  behin'  the'r  han's 
that  you've  got  a  right  smart  stack  of  blue 
chips.  An'  you  say  the  issues  have  changed? 
Well,  I'm  glad  of  it  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart ;  yes,  sir,  I'm  proud  to  hear  the  word. 
I've  heard  talk  of  the  tariff  ever  sence  I 
could  look  over  a  duck's  back  —  free  trade 
an'  pertection ;  tariff  for  revenue  only ;  free 
silver;  sound  money;  the  honest  dollar  — 
Lord  !  it  seems  like  a  dream  that  it's  all  over 
an'  done  wi'.  I'm  mighty  much  afeard  it's 
too  good  to  be  true.  An'  it's  got  so  now  that 
a  man  can  wa'r  good  clothes,  an'  have  money, 
an'  come  from  Boston,  an'  still  not  be  right 
certain  an'  shore  that  he's  a  Republican  !  Be 
jigged  ef  'tain't  'bout  time  for  old  Brer  Lion 
to  strut  out'n  the  bushes  an'  git  under  cover 
wi'  the  lamb." 

"  No  doubt  it  seems  queer  to  you.  In  fact, 
it  is  queer  to  me ;  but  that  is  the  state  of  the 
case,"  the  gentleman  declared. 

"  Well,  I'm  mighty  glad  to  hear  it,  an'  yit 
they's  a  fly  in  the  'intment.  It's  good  news 
for  me,  but  I  don't  reckon  Gus  thar  will  like 
it." 

"  Here  he  comes  with  another  crow,"  said 
Colonel  Tidwell,  laughing. 

"Oh,  no,  Gus;  this  is  a  buzzard."  At  this 
the  crowd  laughed  heartily. 

"  I  can't  imagine  why  the  Colonel  should 
be  worried  about  it,"  the  visiting  capitalist 
suggested. 

"  That's  because  you  don't  know  how  sen- 
sitive he  is,"  replied  Mr.  Sanders.  "Well, 
fifteen  or  twenty  year  ago  me  an'  Gus,  an' 
likewise  beloved  friend  Mack  up  yander  in 
Washin'ton,  was  all  journeymen  greenbackers. 
We  know'd,  in  reason,  that  nothin'  on  the 
face  of  the  yeth  would  save  the  country  but 
a  pile  of  greenbacks  as  big  an'  as  high  as  a 
meetin'-house.  Mack,  he  kept  things  warm 
in  Ohio,  an'  Gus  helt  up  our  eend  of  the  line 
in    these    parts.      Then  when  we  found  out 
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that  the  wealth)-  classes  had  determ'd  to  per- 
vent  the  issue  oi  more  paper,  we  went  in  for 
speeie  —  we  took  up  silver  ;  an'  here  we  went, 
whoopin'  an'  hollerin' — not  only  me  an'  Gus, 
but  Mark,  too.  An'  then,  some'rs  along  in 
thai',  Gus  he  took  an'  detected.  He  got  to 
shavin'  notes  an'  buyin'  up  mor'gages,  an'  he 
purty  soon  come  to  believe  that  16  for  I  was 
a  heap  better  than  16  to  i  ;  an'  then  about 
that  time,  Mack,  he  deserted  the  banner,  an' 
things  has  been  gittin'  more  lonesomer  all  the 
time. 

"The  fact  is,"  Mr.  Sanders  went  on,  "it's 
come  to  that  pass  wi'  me  that  I'm  afeard  to 
take  any  ot  the  issues  to  my  bosom,  I've  had 
so  many  disap'intments.  I've  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
wave  the  old  Hat;  an'  go  in  for  number  one. 
may  say  what  you  please  about  the  par- 
ties, but  it's  made  manifest  in  the  fleshpots 
that  too  much  an'  too  many  principles,  an' 
all  the  old  sentiments,  is  a  burden  to  the  poli- 
ticians, an'  for  the  last  thirty  year  or  more 
they've  been  a-drappin'  'em  over  the  fence 
on  both  sides  of  the  road,  an'  a-flingin'  em 
in  the  bushes.  Why,  in  these  times  of  trade 
an'  business,  a  feller  ain't  got  time  for  to  git 
out  his  Sunday-school  books  to  see  whether 
he's  a-walkin'  in  the  straight  an'  narrer  path. 
I  ou're  agwine  to  keep  up  wi'  the  pi 
sion,  you'll  have  to  git  behind  Ilanna  an' 
Mack  on  the  plank  road,  an'  you'll  have  to 
keep  a  movin'  el  you  don't  want  to  git  run 
over." 

"  I   i  ike  it,  then,"  said    the   visiting  capital- 
ist, smiling,  "  that   you    believe    in    pra 
politics.      So   do  I,  but  there  should  he  a  limit 
to  practical  politics.      There  is  no  icason  why 
the    republic    and    its    institutions    should    be 

sacrificed  to  the  greed  ot   men  and  parties." 

"   I  hat's    mighty    purty    talk,"  Mr    Sanders 
assented,  "  hut,    shoo1    it    sounds    like    it    was 
fished  from  the  bottom  of  a  dream.      \\ 
Mark    was  to    hear    )  on  ;;w  ine    on   that 
he'd    he  tickled  to   death;    he'd  think  it  was  a 
tale  told  tor  the  purpose  oi  foolin'  the  people. 

When  you  talk  about  limits,  you  make  m< 
like  I'm  in  a  game  ot   draw,  knowin'  that    the 
other  teller  is  boun'  to  ring  in  a  cold  de 

You  don't   have  to  go  to  the  dictionary 
to    find    out    about    some    matt,  i        you'll 

take  me  In-  my  lily-white  han'  an'  lead  me  to 
the  juinpin'-otf  place,   I'll  show  vou  the  limits 


to  folks's  greediness.  It's  mighty  nigh  come 
to  the  pass  where  it's  a  tussle  betwixt  next- 
door  neighbors  as  to  who  shall  have  what  the 
other's  got.  Ef  we  could  keep  this  sperrit  in 
politics,  all'd  be  well  ;  but  the  lesson  that  you 
fellers  has  been  a-teachin'  us  for  the  last  thirty 
year  is  that  politics  an'  business  board  at  the 
same  house,  an'  sleep  in  the  same  bed.  That 
bein'  the  case,  what's  the  use  ol  fetch  in'  in  a 
rule  that  won't  tit  the  game,  no  matter  how 
you  fix  it?  What's  the  use  of  talkin'  about 
principles  an'  patr'itism  at  this  time  of  day  ? 
It's  like  puttin'  a  great  big  block  on  a  mighty 
little  dog.  I.i  you're  gwine  to  block  your 
dog,  git  one  that  he  can  haul  from  trough  to 
platter. 

"  I'm  old  enough  for  to  be  gray  in  the  mind, 
an'  I've  allers  took    notice   that  men  in  trade 
or  politics  is  turribly  hampered  ef  they  don't 
wrop  th'r    principles  in  a  camphor   r.. 
after    hours.      Why,    'taint    been    so    m 
long  ago  that  I  heard  talk  of  a  preach 
tin'  up  in  the  pulpit  an'  savin'  that  : 
is  one    mighty    good    sign    of    Christ'anity. 
'Twas  a  bran '-new  idee  to  me,  bekaze  I  never 

across  it  in  my  Bible,  much  as  I 
it.     The  way  I   account   for  that  is  that  my 
Bible  was  printed  in  the  thirties,  an'  I  reckon 
they've  got  a  new  one  out  by  this  time." 

"Some  of  our  most  distinguished  ami 
cessful  business  men  are  noted  tor  the  inter- 
est they  take  in  church  work,"  -  1  the 
visiting  capitalist.  "Don't  you  think  they 
are  setting  a  tine  example  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion ?  " 

"Tooby  shore,  tooby  shore'"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Sanders,  enthusiastically.  "Gusthar  is 
one  ot  our  handiest  men  in  church  work. 
It's  a  great  blessin'  to  be   ah  ce  in 

intrust  all  day  endyorin'  of  the  week,  an'  then 
have  the  pleasure  <>t  passu)'  round  the  1 
Sunday.     They  say  Gus  smacks    his  mouth 
ev'ry  time  he  hears  a  nickle  drap.      An'  then, 
when     you    come    to    look    at    it 

close,  it  must    be   a    great    relaxation   I 

ier    who's    persumably   been    studyin' 

[ible  all  the  week  to  -it  up  in  the  pulpit 
an'  talk  politics  on  Sunday,  an'  -it  patted  on 
the  back  by  the  wealthy  members  oi  the 
congregation.  It  kinder  keeps  things  evened 
up.      As  tor  me,  I'm   not   much   of   a   church- 

i,  but  I  can  set  in  thar  an'  sleep  j< 
sound  as  any  of  my  pew-neighbors.     It's  all 
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a  matter  of  habit  an'  practice.  A  man  can 
go  to  church  an'  sleep,  or  he  can  go  to  work 
the  brethering ;  but  ef  he's  agwine  to  be  a 
success  in  politics  or  business,  he's  got  to 
find  out  early  in  the  game  that  he  can't  afford 
to  be  hampered  wi'  too  much  sentiment  an' 
too  many  principles." 

"  Well,  it  is  certainly  true  that  trade  an' 
business  are  of  very  great  importance,"  said 
the  capitalist,  "  but  I  think  that  principles 
are  of  still  greater  importance." 

"  Oh,  you  do  ? "  exclaimed  Mr.  Sanders. 
"  Well,  you  can  talk  that  way  down  here, 
but  you  better  not  talk  it  too  loud  up  thar 
whar  you  come  from.  They  tell  me  that  the 
syndicaters  is  ready  to  call  out  Teddy  an'  the 
army  when  a  feller  begins  for  to  talk  about 
right  an'  jestice,  an'  little  things  like  that. 
Thar's  your  leadin'  man  up  thar ;  didn't  he 
have  to  take  water  on  the  gener'l  proposition  ? 
Seems  to  me  I  seed  somethin'  about  it  in  the 
newspapers." 

"  You  refer  to  Senator  Hoar,"  suggested 
the  gentleman  from  Boston.  "  Well,  it  is  no 
secret  that  he  has  disappointed  some  of  his 
best  friends." 

"  Well,  I  don't  reckon  that  hurts  his  feel- 
in's  much.  He  says  p'intedly  that  Mack  is 
the  most  beloved  president  sence  George  W. 
sot  in  the  cheer  and  cussed  out  the  cook. 
The  meanin'  of  that  is  that  Hoar  is  dead  in 
love  wi'  Mack.  I  ruther  like  Hoar,"  Mr. 
Sanders  went  on.  "  About  a  dozen  year  ago, 
the  boys  wanted  to  have  kind  of  a  bill  passed, 
an'  nothin'  would  do  'em  but  I  must  go  along. 
Well,  they  fooled  along  with  the  bill,  an'  jest 
for  fun  I  got  our  member  to  try  an'  see  ef  he 
couldn't  ring  in  Murder  Creek  on  the  Navi- 
gation bill.  Well,  your  man  Hoar  got  hold 
of  the  name  —  Murder  Creek  —  an'  after  he 
found  out  it  was  a  Southern  projick,  he  got 
on  the  floor  an'  ripped  aroun'  an'  snorted, 
an'  waved  his  coat-tails,  an'  pawed  the  air, 
an'  ripped  his  britches,  an'  got  red  in  the 
face,  an'  jest  wouldn't  have  it.  'Is  it  right,' 
says  he,  '  for  to  rob  the  soldiers  an'  sailors  of 
this  great  nation,  an'  pinch  the  stomachs  of 
the'r  wives  an'  orphans,  in  order  to  waste 
the  substance  of  the  republic  on  a  scheme  to 
dredge  Murder  Creek  ? '  says  he.  And  as  ef 
that  wan't  enough,  he  riz  up  on  his  hind  legs 
an'  called  the  calm  attention  of  the  loy'l 
people  of  the  republic  to  the    name  of   the 


stream — 'Murder  Creek!'  he  yelled,  an' 
you  mought  'a'  heard  him  two  mile.  I  never 
know'd  what  bloody-minded  folks  me  an'  my 
neighbors  was  till  Hoar  told  me  all  about 
it  in  that  speech.  I  was  most  as  sorry  for 
Hoar  as  I  was  for  myself.  He  never  has 
found  out,  I  reckon,  that  he  made  all  that 
fuss  over  a  neighborhood  joke  that's  forty 
year  older'n  he  is.  Murder  Creek  will  hardly 
float  a  chip.  In  a  drouth,  you  wouldn't  know 
they  was  a  creek  or  a  branch  in  ten  mile  of 
the  Creek. 

"  But  I  know'd  then,  jest  as  well  as  I  know 
now,  that  he  didn't  keer  a  thrip  for  the 
Murder  Creek  item ;  he  was  just  a-talkin' 
for  home  consumption.  That's  what  he  was 
doin'  when  he  lit  on  Mack's  Philippener 
scheme.  He  know'd  jest  how  fur  his  princi- 
ples would  go,  an'  when  he  got  to  the  p'int 
whar  the  string  got  tight,  he  jest  cut  'em 
loose,  an'  left  'em  in  the  bushes,  an'  fell  blub- 
berin'  on  Mack's  heavin'  bosom,  lookin'  a  little 
sheepish  maybe,  but  feelin'  jest  as  good  as  ef 
he'd  never  heern  tell  of  principles.  An'  I 
tell  you  he  flung  'em  away  in  the  nick  of  time, 
too.  He  had  already  hollered  out  in  a  sperrit 
of  forgitfulness  that  Mack's  scheme  would  be 
the  ruination  of  the  republic.  A  little  more, 
an'  he'd  ia'  done  some  damage.  But  now  he's 
got  two  records  —  he's  a  patr't  at  home  an'  a 
Hanna  man  at  the  White  House." 

"Well,  in  Boston,  the  most  substantial 
republicans  are  not  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  imperialism,"  said  the  visiting 
capitalist.  "  We  are  very  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  expansion  of  trade  and  business,  but 
we  are  just  as  heartily  in  favor  of  justice  and 
right.  We  don't  believe  that  trade  can  be 
increased  by  killing  people,  and  we  don't 
believe  that  Congress  has  any  power  to  act 
outside  the  Constitution." 

"  Why,  you  don't  tell  me  !  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Sanders.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  after 
preachin'  to  we-all  down  here  that  trade  and 
business  an'  money  an'  development  an' 
commercialism  is  the  mainstays  of  life,  an' 
the  hope  of  the  Nation  — you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you're  gwine  to  throw  down  your 
hand  an'  drap  out'n  the  game  jest  as  we've 
begun  to  git  a  few  chips  on  our  side  of  the 
table!  Well,  well!  after  that  I  reckon  I'd 
better  go  an'  hunt  in  Gus's  back-room  an'  see 
if  he's  left  anything  in  the  bottle." 


A    NOTABLE   ADVANCE    IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


COLOR 


I:     NEGATIVES    MADE     IN     AN    ORDINARY    CAMERA - 
DEVELOPMENT     OF     AN     OLD     PRINCIPLE  —  FIRS!      I  LPHS     IN" 

»R   OF    MOVING    OBJECTS— SCREENS  Willi   531    LINES    TO    I  III.    INCH 


"  T  T  is  now  possible  for  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent in  China  to  take  snap  shots  in 

-^-    his  ordinal'}-  camera,  fitted  with  a  newly 
perfected  screen,  to  send  the  negative  to 
York,  and  there  have  the  picture  reproduced 
in  all its  original  colors \  the  printer  having  no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  colors  themselves." 

This  is  the  somewhat  startling  claim  made 
by  two  American  inventors,  Mr.  C.  L.  A. 
Brasseur  and  Mr.  Sebastian  P.  Sampolo.  A 
sample  of  their  work,  showing  the  progres- 
sive steps  of  the  method  will  be  found  as  a 
d  insert  in  this  issue  of  The  World's 
Work.  It  opens  up  a  whole  new  world  of 
possibilities  in  the  field  of  illustration,  the 
modern  development  of  which  has  been  one 
of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  our  time,  though  we 
who  are  in  the  midst  of  it  all  hardly  realize 
the  fact.  In  an  hour  to-day  any  one  with 
in  learn  more  about  the  externals  of 
China  and  the  Chinese,  for  instance,  than 
would  have  been  possible  by  any  conceivable 
means  short  of  a  visit  to  that  country  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  The  causes  are  improved 
photographs  and  the  consequent  extension  of 
illustration  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books. 

so  in    as  color  is  concerned  we  are 
almost  as  had  our  forefathers.     The 

camera    is  not  only  inefficient,  but  often  an 

iding   liar    in    its    reports    of    the    1 
upon  which  it   looks;  ami  the  successful  ac- 
complishment ot   what   Messrs.  Brasseur  and 
Sampolo  believe  they  have  done  would 
work  most  revolutionary  changes  in  the  mat- 
ter ot  making  pictures. 

i  reader  oi    current    magazines   and 

•  is  familiar  with  the   results  ot    what    is 

known  as  "tht  r  work." 


With  all  its  present  shortcomings,  this  pro- 
cess may  fairly  be  credited  with   having  done 
than   any  other  influence  to  give  1. 
ory    colored    pictures    at    a    reasonable 
Truth  of  form  it  achieves  absolutelv, 
photographically;  and  its  defects  are  due  to 
the    mechanical    difficulties    of    applyii.. 
absolutely  correct  the' 

But   three-color  work    has   limitations  that 
have  hampered     its     development 

hly  speaking,  the  pi 
making  three  different  half-tone  negatives 
through  as  many  colored  screens.  That 
say,  the  object  or  painting  is  placed  before 
the  camera  as  it  an  ordinary  black  and  white 
half-tone  (the  usual  sort  ot  magazine  illus- 
tration nowadays)  were  to  be  made;  but  be- 
tween the  lens  and  the  halt-tone  screen  is 
placed  a  piece  diar  yell 

color;    and  then   from  this  negative  a  print- 
ing block  is   made  by  the  usual   method 
second  negative  is  made  through  a  screen  of 
red  glass,  and  a  third  through  a   bll 
plates    being    similarly   obtained   from    1 
By  printing  the  plate  made  through  the  blue 
-  in  a  yellow  ink,  that   made  through  the 
yellow  screen  in  a  reddish  ink  on  top  kA  it,  and 
the  third  in  a  blue  ink  on  top  ol  these,  all  the 
original  colors  are  produced. 

Such   at   least    is    the    theory.  —  and   when 
proper   pigments  and  exa  ration    are 

employed,  the  results  are  beyond    criticism.1 

As  cau  he  seen,  this  method    is   most    cum- 
bersome And  the  picture  or  object  to  be  : 
duced  must  be  taken  to  the  engraver's  gallery. 
The  exposure  for  the  blue  plate  alone  requires 
from  five  to   thirty  minute  >.r  or  two 

it  was  frequently  over  an  hour),  and  the 
other  colors  take  from  thirty  seconds  to  three 


1    \^  itely  the  luminous 

parple-i  -;    but  unfortunately  tins  faJcs  in  a  few  hours!     So  the  printers 

right. 


1.  THE  ORIGINAL  PRINT,  made  in  an 
ordinary  camera  with  instantaneous  exposure, 
through  a   finely-ruled   glass   screen. 


2.  THE  YELLOW  PLATE,  the  first  step  in  the 
process  of  breaking  up  the  picture  into  the  three 

colois. 


3.  TIIK    RED    PLATE. 


4.    RED    AND    YELLOW    COMBINED 


5.  THE    BLUE    PLATE 


6.  Co  M  B  I  X  AT  I  o  X    0  F     1111'     111 
COLORS. 


A  TIGER. 

Showing  the  different  steps  in  obtaining  a  picture  in  colors  from  a  single  negative 

by  the  Sampolo-Brasseur  process.     \\"c  "A  Notable  Advance 

in  Color  Photography"} 

Photo;  raphed      the  Nai 
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minutes  additional.  Of  course  this  limits 
one  to  a  very  restricted  range  of  subjects. 

By  this  newly  perfected  process,  however, 
only  one  negative  need  be  made.  It  requires 
an  exposure  of  only  from  ^  to  ^  of  a  second, 
and  the  three  plates  into  which  this  original 
is  subdivided  are  just  as  accurate  as  those 
made  by  the  old  awkward  plan.  For  the 
first  time,  therefore,  photographic  color  prints 
of  moving  objects  are  possible. 

What  these  inventors  have  done  is  to  make 
a  commercial  possibility  of  an  old  theory  by 
ruling  glass  screens  with  infinite  fineness  and 
accuracy    and    in    breaking   up    the    original 


tives,  but  if  it  be  examined  under  a  microscope, 
it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  three  interwoven 
images  corresponding  with  the  three  sets  of 
lines  of  the  taking  screen  (see  Figure  i). 

Suitable  printing  plates  must  now  be  made 
from  each  one  of  these  interwoven  images. 
This  is  done  by  placing  a  black  and  white 
screen  (Figure  2)  over  the  positive  in  such  a 
way  as  to  hide  two  of  the  images  and  leave 
only  the  third  one  visible,  say  the  yellow 
(Figure  3).  A  half-tone  negative  is  made  of 
this  (see  Figure  4),  and  during  the  exposure 
the  most  important  step  occurs :  the  negative 
plate  (see  Figure  4)  is  moved  continuously 


Spot  marked  A  is  the  exact  size  of  a  spot  on  the  negative,  of  which  B  is  an  enlargement. 
That  spot  is  on  the  screen  occupied  by  30  colored  lines  in  exact  juxtaposition,  each  line 
transmitting  certain  wave-lengths  of  light  in  delinJte  proportions.  Screens  as  large  as 
8  x  10  have  been  made,  ruled  in  this  fashion. 


~ 


B    (A  enlarged  53  times)        The  black  and  white  screen 

Positive  on  glass  made  used  to  pick  out  each  positive: 

from  original  negative-  each  black  line  equal  in  size  to 

successive  groups  of  col-  two  colored  lines, 
ored  lines,  each  color  rep- 
eated every  third  line. 
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showing  only  one  of  the 
positives. 


First  step  in  making  negative. 
Only  one-third  of  the  plate 
is  covered  and  prints  from 
this  could  not  be  properly 
superposed. 


Completed  negative 

of  one  of  the  images. 

Entire  surface  is  now 

occupied  by  image 

which  on  original 

only  occupied  one-third. 


Figure  i. 


Figure  2 


Figure  3. 


Figure  4. 


Figure  5. 


negative  into  three,  from  which  plates  can 
be  made  to  print  on  ordinary  paper. 

All  makes  of  ruled  polychrome  screens  can 
be  used  to  obtain  the  necessary  negatives  for 
the  Sampolo-Brasseur  process.  The  best  are 
those  ruled  in  lines  in  groups  of  threes,  one 
line  being  in  a  reddish  orange  color,  one  in  a 
yellowish  green,  and  the  other  in  a  blue  violet 
color.  These  colors  may  vary  somewhat,  as 
the  dry  plates  of  different  makers  are  not 
equally  sensitive  to  the  various  colors  of  the 
spectrum.  In  case  of  a  serious  departure 
from  these  colors,  corresponding  changes 
must  be  made  in  the  printing  inks  used. 

The  screens  made  by  Mr.  Brasseur  have 
531  lines  per  inch  with  no  mistakes  in  any 
inch  of  more  than  one  fifty-thousandth  of 
that  space. 

Having  obtained  the  necessary  negative,  a 
positive  on  glass  is  made.  This  positive  is 
apparently  no  different  from  ordinary  posi- 


until  the  image  which  occupied  the  one-third 
of  the  plate  occupies  the  entire  surface  (see 
Figure  5). 

This  is  essential,  as  to  obtain  the  proper 
colors  the  prints  must  be  superposed  and  not 
juxtaposed  as  they  were  in  the  original  posi- 
tive. The  screen  (Figure  2)  is  now  shifted 
the  width  of  one  line,  covering  up  the  image 
of  which  a  printing  plate  has  been  made  and 
exposing  a  new  image,  say  the  red  one ;  a 
plate  is  made  of  this  one  and  the  operation 
is  repeated  for  the  third  image,  the  blue  one. 

Not  only  does  this  new  method  give  an  infi- 
nitely extended  range  to  color  photography, 
but  the  black  and  white  prints  are  fax  superior 
to  ordinary  ones,  as  the  color  values  are  repro- 
duced with  absolute  fidelity.  In  an  ordinary 
photograph  of  the  American  flag,  for  instance, 
the  blue  would  come  almost  white,  and  the  red 
black, —  a  falsification  of  values  entirely  cor- 
rected by  the  Sampolo-Brasseur  method. 


THE  GREATEST  OF   FINANCIAL  FEATS 

THE     RESUMPTION     OF     SPECIE      PAYMENTS      BY     SECRE- 
TARY   SHERMAN  — A    DRAMATK     EVEN!     IN    OUR    HISTORY 

BY 

J.    K.    UPTON 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY    OF  THE   TREASURY    UNDER    MR.    SHERMAN 


Tl  1 10  resumption  of  specie  payments 
and  the  restoration  of  the  credit  of 
the  government  under  the  load  of 
war  debt  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
achievements  in  all  history.  When  Mr.  John 
Sherman  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  March,  1 877,  the  momentous  task  of  put- 
ting into  effect  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments devolved  upon  him.  Gold  was  still 
at  a  premium,  and  although  Congress  had 
directed,  by  the  act  of  1875,  that  on  and  after 
January  1,  1879,  the  Treasury  should  on 
demand  exchange  greenbacks  for  gold,  it 
extremely  uncertain  whether  this  would 
be  possible.  United  States  notes  (green- 
backs) to  the  amount  of  362  millions  were 
outstanding  when  the  act  was  passed,  though 
an  earlier  act  then  in  operation  would  have 
reduced  the  total  to  300  millions  before  the 
day  set  for  resumption,  had  the  act  remained 
in  operation  until  that  time. 

To  meet  this  anticipated  liability  of  300 
millions,  Mr.  Sherman  derided  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  accumulate  gold  to  the  amount 
oi    [20  millions.      He  believed  that  this 

>■..!  40  per  cent  would  be  ample  to  meet 

all   demands,  since,  when   the   notes  Could  be 

exchanged  Eor  gold,  gold  would  bo  preferred 
as  more  convenient.     One  half  oi   this  sum 

:>t. lined  in  the  first  five  months,  In 

sales  .uid  from  customs  receipts.     There  was 

left    seventeen    months   in    which    to    raise   the 

1  -.it   problem  seemed  almost  to 

b      olving  itself. 

M'    Sherman's  handling  of  these  bond  sales 
n  itsell   enough  to  mark  him  a 
financier.     When    he  took  office  .1  contract 
ah eady  existed  with  ,1  synd 
and    London    bankers,  by   which   they   were 

bound  to  l>n\   .it  par  .1  fixed  amount  of  bonds. 

The   demand  for  the  bonds  was  increasing, 


and  Mr.  Sherman,  believing  that  the  terms 
given  the  syndicate  were  too  liberal,  brought 
the  agreement  to  an  end.  On  June  9,  [877, 
another  contract  was  made  by  which  the 
public  was  to  have  an  equal  chance  with  the 
bankers  at  an  issue  of  4  per  cent  bonds  at 
par. 

With  the  agitation  of  the  silver  question, 
subscriptions  for  the  new  bonds  fell  off. 
These  bonds  were  payable  in  "  coin."  Au- 
thority for  the  coinage  ol  silver  dollars  had 
been  discontinued  by  law  in  1873;  but  with 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  a  determined 
effort  was  made  to  recommence  the  coinage 
of  these  pieces.  To  dispel  the  fear  thus 
excited  that  the  bonds  would  eventually  be 
paid  off  in  a  depreciated  currency,  Mr. 
Sherman  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  I-'.  (  > 
French,  of  New  York,  saying:  — 

"The  essential  element  of  good  faith  in  preserv- 
ing the  equality  in  value  between  the  coir. 
which  the  government  receives  and  that  in  which 
s  these  bonds  will  he  sacredly  observed  by 
the  government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

This  declaration  was  accepted  as  having 
almost  the  authority  ol  law,  and  eventually 
furnished  one  ol  the  most  effective  arguments 
against  the  tree  silverites. 

The  bright  prospect  which  the  first 
in  preparing  tor  resumption  had  seemed  to 
open  wis  soon  overclouded.  War  broke  out 
in  the  Orient,  which  threatened  to  involve  all 
Europe,  and  an  unexpected  foreign  demand 
ild  was   created.      At    home   the  clamor 

t.'i  free  silver,  supplemented  by  the 
noisy  *i\  oi  the  greenbackers  The  threat 
ot  repudiation  involved  in  these  schemes 
depressed  our  securities  in  London,  sending 
home    in    one    week    75     millions    ot     dollars' 
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worth  of  them,  and  drawing  gold  from  New 
York  in  return.  When  Congress  met  in 
October,  the  first  day  of  the  session  saw 
thirteen  bills  presented  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Resumption  Act,  one  of  which  passed  the 
House  without  even  a  division.  Many  of  the 
members  who  favored  resumption  lost  heart, 
and  a  postponement  of  the  project  seemed 
imminent. 

In  the  midst  of  this  depression,  Mr.  Sher- 
man was  called  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  asked :  — 

"  Do  you  think  the  Resumption  Act  had  better 
be  repealed  ?" 

He  replied  unhesitatingly  :  — 

"  I  think  not.  Half  of  the  fund  has  already  been 
accumulated  ;  a  year  remains  in  which  to  accumu- 
late the  rest.  Repeal  the  act,  and  inflation  will 
follow ;  either  repudiation  will  result  or  the  long 
and  weary  agony  and  struggle  toward  resumption 
will  be  renewed.  Gold  can  be  obtained  by  the  sale 
of  bonds  in  sufficient  amount  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  useless  to  take  any  steps  backwards.  If  resump- 
tion is  ever  to  be  accomplished,  now  is  the  time." 

It  was  plain  that  Mr.  Sherman  was  persist- 
ently determined  to  resume  specie  payment  in 
due  time,  if  Congress  would  let  him  alone. 

A  little  later  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  had  an  interview  with  a 
delegation  of  New  York  bankers,  most  of 
whom  were  evidently  opposed  to  resumption, 
at  that  time  at  least.  One  of  the  delegation 
declared  he  would  give  $50,000  for  a  place  at 
the  head  of  the  line  at  the  Sub-Treasury  in 
New  York  the  day  gold  should  be  paid  out  at 
par  for  United  States  notes.  The  Committee 
largely  shared  the  views  of  this  delegation. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Sherman  was  called 
before  the  Committee  and  asked  what  he 
intended  to  do.  He  told  its  members  very 
clearly  that  if  let  alone  he  proposed  to  carry 
out  the  law,  and  to  redeem  in  coin  on  and 
after  January  1st,  all  legal  tender  notes  pre- 
sented for  that  purpose  at  the  New  York  Sub- 
Treasury. 

To  that  end  he  proposed  to  increase  the  re- 
sumption fund  by  selling  at  once  50  millions 
of  bonds,  and  more  later  if  necessary.  He 
was  not  afraid  with  the  proposed  reserve  of 
40  per  cent  to  undertake  resumption.  The 
Bank  of  England  when  it  resumed  specie  pay- 
ments in   1822  had  a  reserve  of  only  22  per 


cent ;  state  banks  had  for  years  redeemed 
notes  on  demand  with  a  reserve  of  33  per 
cent.  If  an  extraordinary  emergency  should 
arise,  he  still  had  power  to  sell  bonds  to  re- 
plenish the  reserve. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  he  said  that  he  did 
not  care  what  the  "  New  York  cashiers  "  had 
said;  he  wanted  to  know  only  what  Congress 
proposed  to  do.  If  the  Resumption  Act  was 
to  be  repealed,  the  sooner  the  fact  was  known 
the  better.  But  of  his  ability  to  resume  specie 
payments  he  admitted  of  no  doubt.  The  in- 
terview lasted  three  days.  At  the  end,  Mr. 
Buckner,  of  the  Committee,  who  had  thought 
Mr.  Sherman  a  visionary  theorist,  said  he 
should  interpose  no  further  objections  to  the 
project.  "  But,"  he  added  to  Mr.  Sherman, 
"if  you  fail,  you  will  be  the  deadest  man  in 
the  country." 

Mr.  Ewing,  another  member,  was  not  so 
complaisant.  Coming  from  Mr.  Sherman's 
own  state,  he  probably  thought  it  would  help 
his  political  fortunes  if  he  could  only  down  the 
pugnacious  Secretary.  Squelched  at  the  inter- 
view, he  later  ventured  to  declare  his  disbelief 
in  the  reported  accumulation  of  gold  in  the 
New  York  Sub-Treasury.  To  satisfy  this 
doubting  Thomas,  he  was  taken  through  the 
vaults  and  permitted  to  open  the  bags  and 
count  the  gold  to  his  heart's  content.  Nothing 
further  was  heard  of  him  or  his  "  phantom 
gold." 

The  bonds  for  securing  the  necessary  gold 
reserve  had,  however,  not  yet  been  sold. 
There  was  little  demand  in  any  quarter  for 
Government  securities.  The  4  per  cents  were 
below  par,  and  the  4%  per  cents  hardly  better 
off.  To  put  more  bonds  on  such  a  market 
would  have  meant  a  disastrous  fall  in  the 
price. 

Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Sherman, 
on  April  8,  1878,  visited  New  York,  and  met 
that  evening  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  Mr. 
August  Belmont  and  the  members  of  a  syndi- 
cate of  bankers  to  whom  bonds  had  previously 
been  sold.  He  announced  to  them  that  he 
proposed  to  sell  50  millions  of  4^  per  cents  for 
resumption  purposes,  and  invited  their  coop- 
eration, telling  them  he  would  like  to  get  103. 
They  made  no  promises,  but  said  they  would 
consider  the  proposition  and  let  him  know  the 
next  day. 

But  Mr.  Sherman  had  another  string  to  his 
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bow.  On  the  following  morning  he  made  to 
the  representatives  of  the  leading  national 
banks  substantially  the  same  proposition. 
They  asked  for  time  to  confer,  and  Mr.  Sher- 
man gave  them  twenty-four  hours.  That 
afternoon  Mr.  Belmont  announced  that  the 
syndicate  would  give  101  for  ioo  millions  of 
the  bonds,  one  half  for  resumption  and  one 
half  for  refunding  purposes. 

Mr.  Sherman  promised  a  definite  answer 
the  following  day. 

Next  morning  brought  from  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  national  banks  an  offer  to  take 
50  millions  of  4  per  cents  at  par.  This  was 
the  best  they  could  do.  On  Mr.  Sherman's 
asking  them  whether  he  should  accept  an 
offer  of  101  if  he  could  get  it,  the  answer  was 
a  decided  "  Vcs!"  In  the  afternoon  he  told 
the  Belmont  syndicate  that  he  would  sell  them 
50  millions  of  the  bonds  at  10U,  the  syndi- 
cate to  be  allowed  a  commission  of  \  of 
one  per  cent,  less  all  expenses  in  the  making 
and  delivering  of  the  bonds.  As  the  syndicate 
ed  the  bonds,  they  took  them  on  these 
terms. 

The  announcement  of  this  transaction  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  increased  Mr. 
Sherman's  reputation  as  a  financier  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  it  was  considered  a 
great  achievement  to  have  placed  the  lo 
such  favorable  terms  when  the  market  price 
"I  Government  bonds  was  below  par. 

While  the  gold  for  the  bonds  was  being 
quietly  obtained  and  turned  into  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Sherman  put  his  house  in  order  for  the 
grand  event,  lie  authorized  gold  to  be  pur- 
chased for  notes  at  the  several  assay  offices, 
and  ordered  interest  on  the  public  debt  to  be 
paid  in  coin  at  the  New  York  office  only.  He 
also  made  an  arrangement  with  the  New  \  irk 
Clearing  1  I  accept  notes  in  payment  oJ 

United  States  coin  checks  or  drafts  passing 
through  its  hands  on  and  after  January  1. 
[879.     <>  '   customs  were  directed  to 

receive  United  States  nous  in  payment  of 
duties  on  imports.  All  these  arrangements 
helped  guard  the  coin  igainst  special 

don. 

withstanding  those  precautions,  and  the 
that  the  syndicate  had  completed  its 
and  the  Treasury  held  about   140  mil- 
lions of  gold  coin,  the  premium  on  gold  was 
icntlv  maintained  until  past  the  middle 


of  December.  Even  later  there  were  rumors 
of  a  combination  in  New  York  for  a  run  upon 
the  Treasury  on  the  opening  of  the  New 
Year.  The  source  of  the  rumors  was  un- 
known, and  Mr.  Sherman  paid  little  heed  to 
them. 

But  the  president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  who  was  also  chairman  of 
the  Clearing  House  Committee,  became  so 
alarmed  that,  with  the  advice  of  other  bankers, 
at  3  o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  30th,  he  sent  an 
urgent  request  for  the  transfer  from  the  Sub- 
Treasury  to  his  bank  of  $500,000  in  gold,  in 
exchange  for  a  like  amount  of  notes.  Of 
course  the  request  could  not  be  granted;  but 
coming  from  such  a  source  it  gave  Mr. 
Sherman  some  uneasiness  —  an  uneas 
which  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  Coi 
had  suspended  the  law  by  which  the  amount 
of  the  not.  r  -duccd.  so  that  instead  of 

the  300  millions  anticipated,  there  wen 
millions  to  be  provided  for. 

The  year  therefore  closed  with  some  fore- 
bodings, Mr.  Sherman  regretting  that  he  had 
not  made  his  store  25  millions  larger. 

The  first  day  of  January  came  on  Sunday. 
(  In  Monday,  after  hours  of  waiting,  the  wires 
announced   the   first    news   from    New    \ 
that   all  was  quiet   in  Wall   Street.      Near    ; 
o'clock    this    message    came    from    the 
York  Sub-Treasury  :  — 

"  125  millions  of  notes  presented  for  coin.  400 
millions  of  coin  for  not; 

Resumption  was  an  accomplished  fact ! 

The    prediction    ot    Mr.    Sherman    had   be- 
come true.      When  gold  could  with  certainty 
be  obtained  for  the  notes,  nobody  wanted  it. 
The  country  breathed  easier,  and  the  " 
i  »iers "   had   an  opportunity  I 

their  tea  in  quiet  and  reflect  upon  the  ease  of 

prediction  and  the  perversity  ol  results. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  now  1 
where  as  the  leading  financier  of  the  world. 
The  Hoard  of  Trade  ol  N  ••  \  ork  invited  him 
to  sit  for  a  painting  to  be  hung  in  its  hall,  an 
honor  tendered  no  other  man  but  Alexander 
Hamilton  I  his  tarn  ail  equally 

high   level.     Through    his    efforts   the   1 
ot  the  country  had  been  lifted  from  the  mire 
and    placed   beyond   suspicion.       The    world 
knew   it,   and   paid   him   the   homage    he   had 
earned. 
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WHEN  the  nineteenth  century- 
opened,  the  Napoleonic  wars  had 
already  begun,  the  wars  which 
changed  the  boundaries  of  European  states 
almost  daily,  and  which  finally  left  their  per- 
manent impress  on  the  map  of  Europe.  In 
the  settlement  that  followed  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  and  by  which  the  status  of  Euro- 
pean states  was  fixed  for  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury, all  the  important  states  except  France 
gained  considerable  territorial  accessions. 
Prussia  annexed  the  Rhine  Province,  West- 
phalia, and  the  Province  of  Saxony.  Russia 
secured  the  lion's  share  of  Poland  and  the 
grand-duchy  of  Finland.  England  fell  heir 
to  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Ceylon  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  while  Austria  established  her 
overlordship  over  the  Italian  provinces  of 
Venetia  and  Lombardy.  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land were  temporarily  united,  and  the  German 
states  formed  a  lax  confederation  which  took 
the  place  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  de- 
stroyed by  Napoleon  in  1806. 

In  making  this  settlement,  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  followed  the  diplomatic  methods  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  represented  gov- 
ernments, not  peoples,  and  hence  there  was 
no  thought  of  consulting  the  needs  and  predi- 
lections of  the  people.  The  sole  aim  was  to 
secure  a  mechanical  balance  between  the 
states,  and  to  allow  no  state  to  grow  unless 
compensation  could  be  made  to  its  powerful 
rivals.  This  system,  which  is  identified  with 
the  name  of  Metternich,  preserved  the  peace 
of  Europe  for  forty  years,  but  it  brought  the 
peace  of  death  and  the  quiet  of  the  prison 
wall.  The  aspirations  and  ideals  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  put  under  the  ban.  In  in- 
ternal government  the  old  regime  of  absolute 


monarchy  was  restored.  Alexander  I.  of 
Russia,  who  had  given  Poland  a  liberal  con- 
stitution, and  who  in  general  favored  reform, 
soon  became  reactionary  under  the  influence 
of  Metternich,  whose  sole  principle  of  political 
action  was  "the  preservation  of  every  legally 
existing  institution." 

The  true  political  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  the  struggle  of  liberalism  and 
nationalism  to  assert  themselves  against  the 
dead  weight  of  this  reactionary  regime. 

A    CENTURY    OF    NATIONALISM 

The  nineteenth  century  has  become  the  age 
of  nationalism,  where  everything  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  welfare  and  growth  of  the  na- 
tional state,  which  is  considered  the  highest 
expression  of  civilization.  How  can  we  ex- 
plain this  development  ?  How  account  for  the 
power  which  this  idea  has  exercised  in  the 
immediate  past  ? 

All  the  dynastic  interests  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  were  hostile  to  it.  They  clung 
to  the  system  of  balance  of  power,  by  which 
all  broader  aspirations  were  to  be  kept  down. 
Provinces  were  married  and  exchanged,  and 
whole  populations  were  bartered  without  a 
thought  of  their  convenience.  Of  this  policy 
Austria  was  the  chief  representative.  For 
centuries  her  reigning  house  had  pursued  the 
policy  of  enriching  itself,  with  a  true  disregard 
of  all  historical  fitness.  It  made  not  the  least 
difference  whether  the  dowried  princess  lived 
in  Spain,-Italy,  or  Germany;  she  was  married, 
with  her  lands,  to  the  scion  of  the  Hapsburg 
house.  Thus,  instead  of  building  up  a  strong 
national  state  like  England  or  France.  Austria 
created  simply  an  agglomeration  of  jarring 
nationalities  ;  and  it  remained  the  policy  of  her 
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court  to  stiile  every  aspiration  for  national 
political  existence  by  her  subject  peoples. 

But  itwa  y  the  interest  of  the  courts 

and  the  diplomats  that  was  hostile  to  nation- 
alism. The  whole  spirit  of  the  times  was 
lather  cosmopolitan  and  humanitarian  than 
national.    The  belief  in  a  general  culture,  in  a 

.iiiion  destiny  of  humanity,  in  the  progress 
of  the  human  race  toward  a  millennium  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood, —  these  were  the  constitu- 
ent elements  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
the  time.  Like  Byron  and  Goethe,  most  cul- 
tured men  considered  themselves  citizens  of 
the  world  rather  than  of  a  particular  state. 

When  thus  apparently  everything  was  op- 
posed to  the  national  idea,  to  what  shall  we 
attribute  its  growing  strength  and  ultimate 
triumph?  We  may  say  that  the  tendency  of 
history  for  the  last  five  hundred  years  has 
been  toward  nationalism,  away  from  the  world- 
state  idea  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  how  did 
individual  men  in  the  first  half  of  our  century 
ne  conscious  of  this  movement,  and  en- 
thusiastic for  it,  away  from  the  cosmopolitan 
apathy  and  the  dynastic  interests  that  would 
have  prevented  its  realization  ? 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  NAPOLEON 

This  change  in  the  minds  of  men  is  un- 
doubtedly a  result  of  the  career  and  policy  of 
Napoleon.  By  bringing  the  most  incompatible 
elements  together,  by  subjecting  civilized  peo- 
ples to  the  dominion  of  hated  strangers,  he  led 
nun  to  feel  the  necessity  of  national  political 
unity  and  power,  and  thus  aroused  against  his 
imperial  policy  a  patriotic  enthusiasm  which 
bei   line  stron  h  to  wreck  his  career. 

The  experience  of  the  greal  German  phi- 
losopher, Fichte,  is  typical  in  this  respect.  1 1  e 
had  been  a  thoroughgoing  humanist,  enthusi- 
astic for  the  ideals  oi  the  Fren<  h  Revolution  ; 
but  when  the  cohorts  of  Napoleon  swept  his 
native  land,  when  the  conqueror's  army 
marched  through  his  peaceful  little  Jena, 
he  began  to  feel  that  the  first  need  of  life 
was  a  strong  fatherland;  and  in  his  "Ad- 
dresses to  the  German   Nation"  he  became 

one  ol    the  first  to  stir  up  national    patriotism. 

One  oi   the  results  of  the   Napoleonic  wars 

was  the  a<  quisition  by  Austria  <>t   some  Italian 

provino  •      Here,  too,  the  domination  of  the 
stranger  led  to  a  burning  d<  national 

strength  and  unity;  and  the  Austrian  oppres- 


sion fired  the  courage  and  spirit  of  the  Italian 
patriots. 

The  other  great  politi  the  cen- 

tury, liberalism,  though  entirely  distinct  from 
nationalism,  is  often  found  in  connection  with 
it  :  it  is  often  the  reverse  of  the  coin.  A  na- 
tion, to  be  strong  and  unified,  needs  a  nal 

.  which  best  finds  expression  in 
a  parliament  and  in  the  general  participation 
of  the  people  in  political  life.  Self-govern- 
ment and  the  absence  of  a  paternal  adminis- 
tration are  the  core  of  the  liberal  system.  It 
will  be  noted  that  when  nations  have  fully 
oped  they  turn  gradually  away  from  the 
classic  liberalism,  as  we  see  to-day,  but  during 
the  middle  period  of  the  century  these  two 
great  political  forces  in  general  worked  to- 
gether—  nationalism  and  liberalism. 

On  the  European  continent  the  reaction 
was  at  its  darkest  during  the  twenties,  when 
under  Canning's  leadership  the  dead  pall  was 
already  being  lifted  in  England.  Alexander  I. 
had  become  frightened  at  liberal  agitation,  and 
when  in  1819  his  agent,  the  writer  Kotzebue, 
was  murdered  by  students,  it  was 
Metternich  to  persuade  him  of  the  dangerous 
character  of  liberalism.  The  Holy  Alliance, 
in  which  Alexander  was  the  leading  spirit, 
therefore  came  to  stand  for  everything  that 
is  dark  and  reactionary  in  politics.  Not  only 
in  their  own  states  were  the  monarchies  anx- 
to  suppress  all  freedom,  but  they  were 
even  ready  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  stilling  nascent  lib- 
eral agitation.  Thus  the  Spanish  col 
which  had  revolted  against  their  mother  coun- 
try, were  to  be  reduced  to  obedience,  and  but 
for  the  promulgation  o[  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  [823  and  the  diplomacy  ^\  Canning  this 
would  surely  have  been  accomplished 

Horn   LIBERALISM    \xi>   NATIONALISM   AT  WORK 

The   first    triumph   won    by   nationalism    in 
Europe  was  the  independence  oi    the  Greeks. 
Canning  recognized  them  as  belligerei 
early  as  1823.     Russia,  to  gain  influence  in 

the  Orient,  took    up  their  cause,  and   in    [829 

the  kingdom  ol  Greece  was  established.     Hut 

all  this  was  too   far  away  from   the  centre  of 
■■c\n  alt. tils  to  have  much  influence  upon 

them.      The  policy  there  remained  intensely 
reactionary.     In  Prussia  Hegel's  philosophy, 

which    canonizes  the  existing  order,   became 
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the  philosophy  of  the  state,  while  Austria  had 
the  most  rigid  and  unbearable  system  of  cen- 
sure and  religious  disabilities  that  could  be 
devised. 

It  was  France  that  saw  the  first  open  revolt 
against  this  policy  of  darkness.  The  effort 
of  Charles  X.  to  do  away  with  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  constitutional  order  led  to  the  July 
revolution  of  1830.  The  government,  which 
was  then  established  with  the  "  Citizen  King  " 
Louis  Philippe  at  its  head  and  Guizot  as  its 
leading  spirit,  was,  however,  liberal  only  in 
name.  It  was  thoroughly  Whiggish,  repre- 
sented only  the  great  property  holders,  the 
upper  middle  class,  and  it  held  its  power  by  a 
lavish  use  of  corruption.  No  wonder  that  in 
the  midst  of  apparent  prosperity  it  suddenly 
broke  down  in  1848  when  no  one  was  expect- 
ing a  radical  change.  In  France  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  was  a  liberal  movement.  In 
other  parts  of  Europe  it  was  national.  Bel- 
gium severed  its  connection  with  Holland,  and 
unhappy  Poland  made  a  frantic  effort  to  gain 
its  independence,  but  it  was  unsuccessful,  and 
it  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  the  Polish  con- 
stitution which  had  been  granted  in  181 5. 

The  next  revolutionary  movement,  that  of 
1848,  also  has  a  mixed  liberal  and  national 
character.  Under  the  leadership  of  Kossuth, 
the  Hungarians  established  a  short-lived  inde- 
pendent national  government.  The  Slavic 
population  of  Austria  made  a  similar  attempt. 
In  Italy  insurrections  took  place  in  Venice 
and  Lombardy  against  Austria,  and  in  the 
Papal  States  against  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 
In  Prussia  the  king,  the  weak  and  gentle 
Frederick  William  IV.,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
promise  a  national  assembly,  which  ended  by 
offering  the  imperial  German  crown  to  him, 
thus  anticipating  history  by  two  decades. 

In  France  the  revolution  was  begun  by  the 
Liberal  Republicans,  but  already  on  the  second 
day  the  Socialists,  who  had  been  quietly  grow- 
ing in  numbers  during  the  last  decade,  seized 
the  power  under  the  leadership  of  Louis 
Blanc.  Subsequently  Liberals  and  Socialists 
neutralized  each  other  so  that  Napoleon  III. 
could  make  his  rapid  ascent  from  the  presi- 
dency to  the  imperial  throne.  In  general  the 
revolution,  both  from  a  liberal  and  a  national 
standpoint,  was  unsuccessful  everywhere,  and 
reaction  again  was  temporarily  victorious. 
This  led  to  an  unprecedented  age  of   pessi- 


mism. The  dearest  hopes  of  the  youth  of 
Europe  had  been  disappointed.  The  men 
who  had  the  noblest  and  broadest  aspirations 
were  discredited  or  were  seeking  refuge  in 
foreign  lands.  No  wonder  that  the  age  turned 
to  the  dark  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  and 
to  the  gloomy  contemplation  of  realism  in  art. 
Nationalism  was  still  only  a  popular  move- 
ment :  the  governments  had  not  as  yet  taken 
up  its  cause.  They  were  arrayed  against  it, 
and  for  the  time  being  it  suffered  defeat. 

CEMENTING    NATIONAL    UNITY    EVERYWHERE 

During  the  next  two  decades,  however, 
nationalism  became  the  avowed  principle  of 
action  in  the  political  world.  The  growth  of 
nations,  the  cementing  of  national  unity,  the 
fostering  of  national  life,  became  the  first  care 
of  statesmen.  Germany,  Italy,  and  Hungary 
gained  political  unity  and  existence,  and  in 
the  United  States  the  attacks  upon  nation- 
alism were  beaten  down  in  the  bloody  Civil 
War. 

The  Crimean  War  of  1855,  caused  by  Rus- 
sian ambition  in  the  Orient,  led  eventually  to 
the  establishment  of  a  number  of  national 
states  in  the  Balkans.  In  1861  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  united  as  a  nation  under  the  name 
of  Roumania.  In  1875  Bosnia  revolted  against 
Turkish  authority.  The  consequent  unrest 
brought  on  the  Bulgarian  massacres,  which 
led  to  Russian  intervention  and  the  war  of 
1877.  In  the  peace  of  San  Stefano  of  1878 
Russia  practically  decreed  the  dissolution  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  but  her  ambitions  were 
curbed  and  her  policy  defeated  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin.  Montenegro,  Servia,  and 
Roumania  were  declared  independent  states. 
Bulgaria  and  East  Roumelia  were  given  vir- 
tual self-government,  with  a  nominal  depend- 
ence on  Turkey.  Bosnia  was  placed  under 
the  protectorate  of  Austria,  while  Russia  was 
given  some  unimportant  territory  in  Asia 
Minor.  Throughout  these  developments  the 
national  principle  was  constantly  invoked, 
both  within  these  new  states  and  among  the 
diplomats  that  settled  their  destiny. 

We  need  only  recapitulate  the  events  in 
central  Europe  to  show  that  the  growth  of 
nationalism  was  the  matter  about  which  every- 
thing turned  at  this  time.  In  Hungary  the 
ancient  constitution  had  been  abolished  in 
1849,  the  Austrian  government  having  been 
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supported  by  Russian  intervention  in  the  ar- 
duous task  of  suppressing  the  patriotic  revolt ; 
but  after  the  Austro-Prussian  War  in  1867 
Hungary  became  an  independent  kingdom 
with  a  completely  guaranteed  constitution. 
The  denouement  of  the  German  drama  of  na- 
tionalism was  as  rapid  as  it  was  unexpected. 
In  [864  Austria  and  Prussia  had  fought  side 
by  side  against  Denmark  for  the  duchy  of 
Schleswig-I  lolstein  ;  but  in  1866  the  strong 
Prussian  national  state  turned  against  the  old 
enemy  of  nationalism,  defeated  the  armies  of 
Austria,  and  forced  that  state  out  of  the  Ger- 
man confederation,  in  which  it  had  been  the 
reactionary  element.  The  presidency  of  the 
North  German  Confederation  was  now  united 
with  the  crown  of  Prussia.  It  needed  only 
the  war  of  1870  against  the  hereditary  enemy 
of  Germany  to  bring  into  strong  relief  the  new 
national  patriotism,  and  to  unite  the  North 
German  states  in  a  national  empire. 

In  Italy  nationalism  found  sustenance  and 
nourished  its  flame  in  opposition  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  stranger;  but  it  was  also  the 
assistance  of  the  stranger  that  aided  her  in 
vindicating  her  independence.  In  1859  Na- 
poleon III.  assisted  the  monarchy  of  Sardinia 
in  gaining  Lombardy,  and  caused  himself  to 
be  remunerated  by  the  two  provinces  of  Savoy 
and  Nice.  The  following  year  Garibaldi  un- 
dertook his  patriotic  expedition  into  Sicily  and 
ilitan  territory,  leading  to  the  annexation 
of  these  as  well  as  the  Papal  States  and  the 
formation  of  the  kingdom  0!  Italy  with  Flor- 
ence as  its  capital  in  [86l.  In  ly,  as 
the  ally  of  Prussia,  though  d  by  land 
and  sea,  gained  Venice  and  obtained  recogni- 
tii  in  as  the  sixth  of  the  great  European  powers. 
The  work  was  completed  in  1S71,  when  the 
French  garrison  left  Rome  and  the  I 
City  became  the  capital  of  Italy.  In  all  these 
countries  the  struggle  was  blood)-,  but  nowhere 
more  tragic  than  in  the  United  States,  where 
k   a  terrible  war  of    four  years  to  settle 

the  supremac)  ol  the  national  idea. 

While  the  idea  of  nationalism  was  bringing 
long  separated  populations  together  into  polit- 
ical union  and  moulding  the  outward  form  o\ 
states,  the  ol    liberalism    was   potent    in 

their   inner   life.     This  is  a  broad  term,  and 
■  many  shadi  ilitical  theory,  from 

an  aristocratic  exclusiveness  to  a  broad  and 

But  all  these  tenden- 


cies arc  the  outgrowth  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  all  more  or  less  conform  to  a  certain 
type  of  theory  which  we  may  call  the  classic 
liberalism.  Its  distinctive  feature  is  the  limi- 
tation of  state  power,  the  idea  of  laissez faire. 
It  seeks  political  virtue  in  governmental  ma- 
chinery, in  parliaments,  in  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  in  opposition  to  purely  heredi- 
tary rights.  It  lavs  special  stress  on  the 
organs  of  public  opinion,  and  has  an  optimis- 
tic belief  in  the  power  of  reason  and  rational 
discussion  in  political  life. 

THE    RISE    OF    LIBERAL    PARTIES 

could  not  escape  the  influence 
of  these  ideas,  which  were  potent  in  bringing 
about  the  liberation  of  the  serfs  in  1863,  and 
the  encouragement  of  self-government  in  the 
mir.  In  Greece  a  liberal  constitution  was 
promulgated  as  early  as  1S44.  Austria,  after 
the  darkness  of  reaction  which  followed  the 
revolution  of  [848,  adopted  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion in  1 861,  and  totally  reorganized  he: 
ernment  in  1867.  The  Italian  monarch v  and 
the  house  ol  S  LVOy  have  been  animated  with 
liberal  principles  from  the  first.  Although  in 
France  all  political  life  was  stilled  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Empire,  still  later  in  the 
sixties,  especially  just  before  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  a  liberal  policy  had  again  been 
adopted.  The  nationalists  of  Germanv,  like 
Bismarck,  the  statesman,  and  Treitschke,  the 
historian,  always  insisted  that  liber.. 
ment  was  impossible  as  long  as  the  many 
particularistic   stal  rmanv   were    suf- 

fered to  continue,  and  that  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  liberal  government  national  unity 
trial       Bismarck,    however,    placed 
nationalism  first,  and  when,  as  in  his  sti 
with  the   parliament  in   the  needs 

conflicted  with  liberal  principles,  the  latter 
had  to  give  way. 

England  was  during  this  period  the  country 
of    liberalism  par  excellence.     Having   i 

I  her  national  existem  e  ami  unity  centu- 
ries b  'ild  concentrate  her  whole 
attention  on  the  rational  ordering  oi  her  do- 
mestic affairs,  and  of  liberal- 
ism. iA  which  John  Bright  and  Gladstone  are 
the  leading  spirits,  was  not  obscured  for  a 
time  by  any  irruptions  of  nationalist 
propaganda  The  thought  (^i  the 
given  to  structural  reform,  to  extension  of  the 
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suffrage,  disestablishment,  change  of  the  con- 
stitutional relations  between  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land, and  a  reformation  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

THE    NEW    POLICY   OF   EXPANSION 

During  this  whole  period,  in  England  as 
well  as  on  the  continent,  colonies  were  under- 
valued. So  intense  was  the  struggle  for  the 
recognition  of  nationalism  on  the  continent, 
so  deeply  were  the  English  statesmen  inter- 
ested in  questions  of  domestic  polity  and 
liberal  reform,  that  no  attention  and  energy 
remained  to  be  expended  on  distant  posses- 
sions. The  liberal  idea  of  self-government 
postulated  that  colonies  should  be  made  inde- 
pendent as  soon  as  possible.  The  example 
of  tne  United  States  seemed  to  indicate  that 
this  would  be  the  natural  course  of  develop- 
ment. The  chief  duty  of  the  mother  country 
was  therefore  to  prepare  her  dependencies 
for  the  inevitable  separation,  and  not  to  forfeit 
their  good  graces  by  a  harsh  and  imperious 
dominion.  Where  trade  was  universally  free, 
where  men  were  animated  by  the  peaceful 
sentiments  of  an  industrial  age,  political  em- 
pire seemed  of  little  importance.  All  the 
great  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  up  to  the 
seventies  discouraged  expenditure  for  the  col- 
onies, and  seemed  to  regard  the  impend- 
ing separation  as  a  matter  of  course ;  while 
even  Disraeli  spoke  of  the  colonies  as  a 
mere  burden,  as  "  a  millstone  around  our 
neck." 

With  the  seventies  a  great  change  began  to 
come  over  the  political  world.  The  national 
element  in  politics,  now  fully  recognized  and 
established  in  power,  superseded  the  older 
liberalism.  Structural  ideas  of  politics  grew 
uninteresting  and  unimportant.  Effort  and 
attention  were  concentrated  on  the  develop- 
ment of  national  force  without  and  within,  and 
on  the  solution  of  social  questions  by  legisla- 
tion. Men  no  longer  asked  how  the  govern- 
ment was  to  be  composed,  but  how  was  it  to 
be  used  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  various 
national  purposes.  As  a  source  of  national 
strength,  attention  was  soon  directed  to  col- 
onies. Great  Britain  recognized  their  value, 
and  the  continental  nations  looked  longingly 
and  jealously  at  her  magnificent  empire. 
There  began  a  race  for  territorial  acquisi- 
tion which  seems  to  have  come  to  a  climax 


in  our  own  day.  The  accompanying  table 
will  show  how  rapidly  the  imperial  domains 
have  expanded  in  the  last  thirty  years  :  — 

AREA  IN   SQUARE   MILES  OF  THE  EXTRA  EUROPEAN 
POSSESSIONS  OF  EUROPEAN    POWERS 


Name 
of  Country 

Year 

1765 

Year 
1800 

Year 
1850 

Year 
1870 

Year 
1900 

Great  Britain  . 

Germany  .     .     . 
Russia  .... 

1,510,329 
5,018,127 

1,042,595 
1,056,726 

5,018,127 

4.265,853 

698,905 

5,106,724 

7,906,261 
784,125 

5,895,028 

12,151,000 
3.638,755 
1,023,840 
6,438,682 

AREA  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES   AND   POSSESSIONS 


Year 
1800 


815.244 


Year 
1850 


Year 
1870 


3,602,990 


Year 
1900 


3,768,521 


The  purpose  of  British  colonial  policy  is  not 
merely  to  acquire  new  territory,  but  to  bind 
together  the  different  parts  of  the  empire  by 
the  firmest  ties,  both  physical  and  ideal.  Thus 
a  vast  railroad  is  planned  from  Cairo  to  India 
as  an  industrial  backbone  to  the  British  empire 
in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  the  integrity  of  this 
connection  was  one  of  the  prime  motives  that 
led  to  the  recent  Boer  War.  In  other  parts  of 
the  world,  —  in  Canada  and  Australia,  —  the 
bonds  of  racial  affinity  are  used  for  purposes 
of  imperial  federation.  France  has  been  ani- 
mated with  a  feverish  desire  to  accumulate 
territory  in  order  to  conceal  her  inner  decay 
by  the  outward  splendor  and  extent  of  her 
possessions.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  imperialism  the  agent  of  the  expansion 
of  her  commerce,  seeking  chiefly  for  points 
d'appui  which  will  assure  for  her  the  safety 
of  trade  routes. 

Russia  and  the  United  States  show  a  strange 
parallel  of  development.  Up  to  very  recent 
times  they  acquired  new  territories  for  their 
expanding  population.  They  conquered  na- 
ture, and  from  icy  Siberia  and  the  plains  that 
stretch  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains  they 
brought  forth  wealth  and  created  well-being 
for  millions.  Now  their  manner  of  expansion 
has  changed.  The  United  States  has  come 
into  possession  of  territory  which  can  never 
be  permanently  settled  by  her  citizens,  while 
the  empire  of  the  north  seems  desirous  to 
change  her  ancient  character  as  conqueror 
over  the  forces  of  nature  to  that  of  conqueror 
of  men. 
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It  is  not  here  suitable  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  consequences  to  politics  and  civiliza- 
tion ot  these  Liter  developments.  To  many 
they  contain  the  foreboding  of  a  great  struggle 
for  world  supremacy,  lint  it  must  be  said 
that  so  far  the  idea  of  world-empire  cannot 
be  considered  a  part  of  practical  politics.  The 
great  powers  are  at  present  struggling  not 
for  supremacy,  but  for  their  fair  share  in  the 
wealth  and  territory  of  the  globe,  in  the  in- 
fluence that  moulds  the  destiny  of  humanity. 

Just  now,  however,  at  the  meeting  of  two 
centuries,  in  the  Orient  there  looms  up  with 
portentous  significance  the  problem  of  China, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  said  without  exaggera- 
tion that  the  fate  of  mankind  is  closely  inter- 
woven with  that  of  the  Chinese  empire  at  the 
present  time.  Should  any  one  power  gain 
the   absolute   ascendency   in   the  far  Orient, 


which  on  account  of  its  resources  and  the 
aptitudes  of  its  inhabitants  is  bound  to  become 
the  centre  of  industry  for  the  future,  such  an 
outcome  would  be  fraught  with  the  gravest 
dangers  for  humanity.  The  balance  which 
enables  several  nations  to  develop  their  indi- 
viduality side  by  side  would  be  destroyed,  and 
we  should  be  brought  one  long  step  nearer  to 
the  condition  of  world-uniformity  where  all 
national  characteristics  are  suppressed,  or 
become  indistinguishable  in  a  common  type. 
Hut  we  need  not  deal  with  these  possibilities. 
So  far  the  temper  among  the  nations,  though 
they  are  engaged  in  a  fierce  competition,  is 
still  one  of  mutual  respect  and  forbearance, 
and  there  certainly  is  work  for  all  the  civilized 
powers  in  the  regeneration  of  the  oldest  parts 
of  the  world  and  the  civilization  of  its  bar- 
barous regions. 
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[An  effort  is  made  in  these  appraisals  to  give  the  reader  the  best  practical  guide  in  forming  a  f  new  books 

that  can  be  made  while  they  are  new.      These  descriptions  and  judgments  are  made  after  a  thorough  reading  of  thi 
in  some  cases  by  two  persons.] 


FICTION 

Tommy  and  Grizf.l.  By  J.  M.  P.arrie.  Illus- 
trated  by  Bernard  Partridge.  509  pp.  Si. 50. 
(Scribner.)  A  novel  to  be  liked,  or  resented,  as 
you  will,  but  not  to  be  ignored.  When  "  Senti- 
mental Tommy"  closed  with  two  remarkable  chil- 
dren just  entering  upon  maturity,  this  sequel  was 
foreshadowed.  The  scenes  are  in  London  and  in 
Thrums  ;  hut  the  most  critical  incident  happens  on 
the  Continent.  The  pith  of  it  is  the  interior  life  of 
emotion    in    two  .1    woman    with    the 

straightforward,   independent   spirit   of  a   man,   hut 
with  a  ;  ir  loving,  and  a  chameleon-like  man. 

1        emotional  relationship  implies  tragedy.     But 

1  tragedy  has  seldom  been  written.  Mr. 
Panic's  satisfying  Style  and  delicate  humor  throw 
;  learns  even  in  the  darkest  places  ofth< 

I  \\"K.  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Frontispiece 
by  Albert  Sterner.  ()2]  p]>.  $1.50.  (Harper.) 
Mi-.  Ward's  best  hook,  not  only  for  its  style,  hut 

c   it   deals   with   simple   human   emoti 
last   (in   spite   oi~  the   insufferable   cad   in   it)  rather 
than   with    a   man'>   theological   lii>  .  >m.m's 

philanthropic  ambitions.      The  chief  char.u  t 
an  over-cultivated,  restless  Englishman,  the  high- 
bred Eleanor,  his  cousin,  a  simple,  stron 
girl  —  all  modern  and  all  unusual.    Mrs.Wai 

1  ba<  k  to  human  nature  under  the  artificiality 


called  "  culture."  It  is  a  story  of  love  and  jealousy 
and  of  envy,  and  finally  of  "purifying"  affection. 
American  girl  is  one  of  the  best  portraits  of  our 
countrywoman  in  fiction.  The  background  is 
ern  Italy,  torn  between  Church  and  State.  As  in 
"Helbeck  of  Bannisdale,"  the  author's  attitude  is 
one  of  well-hred,  highly  intelligent  hostility  to 
Roman  Catholicism. 

Lord  Jim.     By  Joseph  Conrad.     392  pp.     J 
(Doubleday,  Page.      A  remarkable  study  of  a  man 
(made   with   all    Mr.   Conrad's   subtlety  1,   brave   to 
reckk  strong,  lovable,   full  of  a 

of  duty,  hut  with  some  hidden  quicksand.  ^^ 
cowardice,  which  at  two  great  1  his  life  en- 

gulfs  him.      It  is  told  with  remarkable  literal 
and  with  a  feeling  for  the  romance  of  the  unknown 
islands   of   Malaysia,  which  wraps  it  in 
mystery  ami  illusion. 

Till     I  \-r    Ri  1  1  ■  i  .      By   I  leniv    B.    Full<  r. 

.ton,  Mifflin.) 
men  for  perfect  happiness  I  rth  in  a  semi- 

allegorical  1  >rra.      The  ch  ■  y,  and 

the  interest  I  try  is  irregular ;  but  its  charm 

is  in  the  author's  Roman  and 

Sicilian  scenery.     [I  return  to  the  manner  of 

the  authoi' 
Yani." 

i  I  ,  '.'.  1  I  I   Chandler 
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Harris.  310  pp.  $1.50.  (Doubleday,  Page.)  The 
implied  nonchalance  of  the  title  gives  little  hint  of 
the  solidity  of  these  five  Southern  stories  of  the 
Civil  War.  In  the  longest  one,  "  The  Kidnapping 
of  President  Lincoln,"  there  is  a  congenial  portrait 
of  Lincoln,  humorous,  earnest,  pathetic.  In  these 
stories  Mr.  Harris  adds  a  new  character  to  his 
creations  —  Mr.  Billy  Sanders,  a  humorous,  shrewd, 
rural  Georgian  philosopher.  Well  told,  clear,  and 
strong. 

Eben  Holden.  By  Irving  Bacheller.  432  pp. 
$1.50.  (Lothrop.)  Of  a  sort  with  "  David  Haruin," 
with  an  originality  and  freshness  of  its  own.  A  story 
of  simple  folk,  pioneer  farmers  of  northern  New 
York  long  before  the  war.  The  hero  is  a  type,  now 
fast  disappearing,  who  knew  the  forests  and  simple 
country  life,  and  had  a  mellow  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  A  wholesome  book  of  a  genuine  human 
quality. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King.  By  F.  Marion 
Crawford.  Illustrated.  367  pp.  $1.50.  (Mac- 
millan.)  The  pitch  of  enchantment  is  reached  in 
this  tale  of  one  night's  happenings  in  the  palace  of 
King  Philip  II.  of  Spain  ;  full  of  the  old-fashioned 
mystery,  murder,  love,  intrigue  ;  everybody  except 
the  villain  lives  happily  ever  after.  The  book 
opens  the  door  for  a  complete  escape  into 
romance. 

Dr.  North  and  His  Friends.  By  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell.  499  pp.  $1.50.  (Century.)  A  kind  of 
informal  autobiography  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
salon,  in  which  clever,  well-bred  people,  clearly  Dr. 
Mitchell's  friends,  meet  and  talk  about  everything 
in  the  universe  in  the  nonchalant,  brilliant,  some- 
what exasperating  modern  fashion.  There  is  a 
love  story  and  a  slight  plot,  but  it  is  hardly  a  novel. 
It  is  a  series  of  bright  conversations  somewhat  too 
anecdotal  and  too  obviously  clever  to  rest  the 
reader.  It  pricks  him  often,  as  if  to  remind  him 
that  he  is  in  a  remarkably  clever  company. 

The  Hosts  of  the  Lord.  By  Flora  Annie 
Steel.  344  pp.  $1.50.  (Macmillan.)  A  novel 
of  India,  as  the  author's  other  stories  are,  but  this 
time  India  of  to-day.  It  blends  realistic  scenes  and 
characters  with  a  religious  idealism.  Certain  per- 
sons in  this  book  have  their  own  little  private  path- 
ways to  holiness,  and  a  sensitiveness  to  the  Unseen 
delicately  envelops  the  tale  in  the  hues  of  spiritual 
romance. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  By  Maurice  Thomp- 
son. Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn.  419  pp.  $1.50. 
(Bowen-Merrill.)  A  historical  romance,  laid  in 
and  near  the  Indiana  town  of  Vincennes  during 
the  campaign  of  George  Rogers  Clark  in  the 
American  Revolution.  The  characters  all  love  and 
fight  mightily ;  a  cheerful  book  of  action,  of  little 


literary  art  and  no  permanent  value,  but  a  rattling 
story  for  a  passing  day. 

The  Worldlings.  By  Leonard  Merrick.  328 
pp.  $1.50.  (Doubleday,  Page.)  A  disagreeable 
and  sordid  subject.  Mr.  Merrick  is  a  craftsman  of 
no  little  skill,  but  his  art  is  hardly  great  enough  to 
carry  a  trite  and  grimy  plot  —  apparently  modelled 
on  the  Ticheborne  Case. 

A  Prisoner  in  Buff.  By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson. 
Illustrated.  267  pp.  $1.25.  (The  Griffith  & 
Rowland  Press.)  A  story  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution for  young  readers.  The  scenes  are  in  New 
York,  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  Long  Island  ;  ani- 
mated and  straightforward,  worthy  of  the  other 
work  of  the  author,  who  has  won  great  success  in 
this  useful  field. 

The  Eagle's  Heart.  By  Hamlin  Garland.  369 
pp.  $1.50.  (Appleton.)  An  exciting  succession 
of  frontier  adventures  on  the  plains  of  the  West ; 
with  the  atmosphere  of  primitive  outdoor  living; 
a  clear  character  sketch,  and  a  pleasant  love  story. 

Devil  Tales.  By  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle.  Illus- 
trated by  A.  B.  Frost.  211  pp.  $1.50.  (Har- 
pers.) Clever  short  stories  of  the  superstitions 
of  old  Southern  plantations,  true  to  the  subject  and 
straight  out  of  life. 

Cunning  Murrell.  By  Arthur  Morrison.  288 
pp.  $1.50.  (Doubleday,  Page.)  Mr.  Morrison 
has  (let  us  thank  him)  forsaken  his  depressing 
slums.  Cunning  Murrell  lived  in  a  London  suburb 
fifty  years  ago,  when  witchcraft  was  still  a  thing 
of  daily  life  ;  and  this  wise  man  and  witch-finder 
is  the  centre  of  a  tale,  inoffensive  and  mildly  enter- 
taining. 

The  Lane  that  Had  No  Turning.  By  Gilbert 
Parker.  359  pp.  $1.50.  (Doubleday,  Page.) 
Twenty-six  short  stories,  chiefly  of  the  French- 
Canadian  village  of  Pontiac.  They  have  the  direct- 
ness of  good  stories  with  a  romantic  tinge,  and  a 
keen  use  of  the  religious  side  of  these  plain  people's 
character.     Several  of  them  are  sharply  dramatic. 

A  Woman  of  Yesterday.  By  Caroline  A.  Mason. 
300  pp.  $1.50.  (Doubleday,  Page.)  A  novel  of 
contemporaneous  religious  life  in  the  United  States. 
The  devout  heroine,  a  girl  of  an  uncommonly 
strong  personality,  prepares  herself,  in  great  poverty 
and  self-denial,  for  the  life  of  a  missionary,  with  the 
utmost  zeal.  The  story  is  of  her  religious  develop- 
ment as  she  comes  to  take  a  wider  and  more  liberal 
view  of  the  religious  life  ;  well  conceived,  and  well 
executed  in  a  reverent  spirit ;  and  an  absorbing 
story. 

The  House  behind  the  Cedars.  By  Charles 
W.  Chesnutt.  294  pp.  Si. 50.  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin.)    A  dramatic  story  of  the  color-line  in  Southern 
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life.  The  heroine,  an  octoroon  who  "  passes  for 
white,"  almost  succeeds,  but  her  failure  is  one  of 
the  most  tragic  things  in  recent  fiction.  A  well- 
constructed  and  well-written  story  of  great  directness 
and  power. 

I\  Hostile  Red.  A  Romance  of  the  Monmouth 
Campaign.  By  J.  A.  Altsheler.  300  pp.  Si. 50. 
(Doubleday,  Page.)  An  historical  romance,  the 
stirring  action  of  which  takes  place  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  Jersey  ;  full  of  the  most  daring  adventure  ; 
a  Revolutionary  romance  of  great  spirit. 

A  Princess  of  Arcady.  ir  Henry.     300 

pp.  Si. 50.  (Doubleday,  Page.)  A  delicately- 
wrought,  almost  shadowy  romance,  the  pleasant 
idyllic  story  being  subordinate  in  interest  to  the 
imaginative  quality  and  the  attractive  style  ;  a  wel- 
come relief  from  swashbuckler  fiction. 

HISTORY,   TRAVEL,    AND    BIOGRAPHY 

Oliver    Cromwell.      By  John    Morley,    M.  P. 

Fully  illustrated  with  carefully  authenticated  por- 
traits in  public  and  private  galleries,  and  with 
reproductions  of  contemporaneous  prints  in  the 
British  Museum  and  the  University  of  <  1 
(The  Century  Company.)  472  pp.  $3.50.  A  noble 
book,  briefer  and  more  easily  readable  than  I 
ner's  great  history ;  the  best  popular  Cromwell  yet 
written. 

Paul  Jones,  Founder  of  the  American  Navy. 
A  history.  By  Augustus  C.  Buell.  2  vols.,  illus- 
S3.00.  (Scribner.)  The  first  worthy 
biography  of  Jones  ;  frank,  spirited,  well  written, 
from  original  sources ;  an  important  and 
mendable  book. 

Wini  Both  Armies  in  South  Africa.  By  Rich- 
art  1  Harding  Davis.  Illustrated.  237  pp.  $ 
(Scribner.)  Articles  from  Scribner's  Magazine, 
written  from  South  Africa  during  the  war;  graphic, 
and  interesting  ;  the  best  war  correspondent's  book 
from  South  Africa  ;   strong!)   |  1 

Theodore  Parker,  Preacher  and  Reformer. 
By  John  White  Chadwick.  421  pp.  Portrait  and 
index.  $2.00.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.)  An  appre- 
ciative, condensed  bi  and  appraisal,  written 
with  sympathy  and  enthusiasm. 

1  ill  nrv  Gd  iri  .1  .    By  I  Icnrv  George, 

Jr.      634    pp.      I     1         edition,    $2.50;    popular 
edition,  $1.50.     (Doubleday,  Page.)     A  well-pro- 
portione  1  and  clearly  written,  authorized  biography 
by  the  son  of  the  subject,  who  was  tor  man] 
niidcntial  companion  of  his  father.      \ 

factory  piece  of  work. 

'I'm  Monitor  and  thi  Navy  under  Steam.  By 
Frank  M.  Bennett,  I  e  tenant,  U.S.N.  (69  pp. 
$1.50.      (Houghton,    Mifflin.)       \   popular  book 


from  an  engineer's  point  of  view,  by  the  author  of  a 
larger  and  technical  history  of  the  navy  ;  it  traces 
the  changes  made  by  steam  and  steel  in  marine 
engineering,  and  the  evolution  of  the  battleship, 
with  a  brief  naval  history  from  the  introduction  of 
steam  to  the  present  ;  with  many  illustrations,  and 
an  index  ;  the  best  brief  and  general  book  on  the 
subject,  but  with  rather  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  machine,  and  too  little  on  the  man. 

Tm.  BOERS  in  War.  By  Howard  ('.  Hillegas. 
Illustrated.  300  pp.  Si. 50.  (Appleton.)  The 
army,  the  country,  and  the  people  of  the  Transvaal 
as  they  were  before  the  British  occupation  of  Pre- 
toria ;  pro-Boer  in  its  sympathies;  clearly  written. 

The  STORY  OF  THE  Soldier.  By  Brevet  Briga- 
dier-General George  A.  Forsyth,  TJ.  S.  A.  (retired) 
(in  the  Story  of  the  West  Series).  389  pp.  f 
(Appleton.)  A  short  history,  by  a  general 
of  wide  experience,  of  the  regular  army  from  its 
inception  to  1876,  with  special  reference  to  its  ser- 
vice against  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  V  ;  drited 
general  narrative  ;  many  illustrations  and  a  good 
index. 

A  Century  oi  .'-   Diplomacy.     l'> 

W.  Foster,  ex-Secret  te.     497  pp. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)  A  course  of  university  lec- 
tures.    Period:    The  Revolution  to  Grant's 

.  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  I  by  an 

author  of  wide  diplom  Elementary; 

clear  in  statement ;  a  good  outline,  not  requiring 
previous  knowK 

The  American  Sun  .An        ountoflts 

Origin,   Growth,   and   Suppression.     By   John    R. 

Spears.       Illustrated    by    Wall  ton    Clark. 

232  pp.     S2.50.     (Scribner.)      \  I  ict  of 

the  author's  history  of  our  navy;  a  popular 
historical   and  descriptive,  chiefly  descripth 
picturesque  as  it  is  grues  >me.     Parts  of  the  book 
appeared  in  Scribtu 

1    by 
Casimir  Stryienski.    Translated  by  1 
253  pp.   $3.50.    (Doubled  untess 

tells  with  n.uvete  and  chai  I  imous 

person  sh,   Fren<  h,  an  1    1  at  the 

1  ng  of  the  century.      But    perhaps   her  most 

sful   anecdote   is   autobiographical,   relating 

the  usual   ;//</'  tance   she 

tried    to    pique    her  husband  g    more 

affection  by  writing  a  I01 

Thom ts  Jefferson:    His  ]         ■  •       v, 
By  S   E.  Forman.    476  pp.    <;.    (Bowen-Merrill.) 

private  correspondent  e  a,  arranged   in 

alphabetical  order  and  pn  faced  by  a  brief  biogra- 
phy.    Useful  ;  ference. 
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The  Rossettis  :  Dante  Gabriel  and  Christina. 

By  Elizabeth  Luther  Cary.  With  27  illustrations 
in  photogravure  and  some  other  illustrations.  310 
PP-  $3-75-  (Putnam.)  Out  of  twelve  chapters 
Rossetti  receives  ten,  his  sister  two.  An  inter- 
pretative criticism.  Original,  and  pleasantly  writ- 
ten ;  and  it  presents  the  subject  from  a  somewhat 
new  angle. 

The  United  States  in  the  Orient.  By  Charles 
A.  Conant.  237  pp.  #1.25.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 
Essays  from  various  periodicals  touching  economic 
aspects  of  our  relations  with  the  Far  East.  The 
argument  is  that  since  our  productive  greatly  ex- 
ceeds our  consumptive  capacity,  only  by  securing 
and  maintaining  adequate  markets  abroad  can  we 
find  an  outlet  for  our  over-product  and  for  our 
capital.     Thoughtful  and  clear. 

A  Woman  Tenderfoot.  By  Grace  Gallatin 
Seton-Thompson.  Illustrated  by  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson,  F.  D.  Ashe,  and  from  sketches  and  pho- 
tographs. 361  pp.  $2.00.  (Doubleday,  Page.) 
This  volume  presents  the  woman  of  to-day  at  per- 
haps her  greatest  distance  from  her  sisters  of  former 
generations.  With  her  husband  (artist,  author,  and 
friend  of  all  the  animal  world)  she  made  many 
adventurous  trips  through  the  Rockies ;  and  she 
has  told  her  adventures  and  set  forth  her  experi- 
ences and  made  many  practical  suggestions  for 
those  who  would  follow  her  example  ;  interesting, 
in  many  places  thrilling  ;  a  well-bred  style. 

Through  the  First  Antarctic  Night.  A  Nar- 
rative of  the  Voyage  of  the  Belgica  among  Newly 
Discovered  Lands  and  over  an  Unknown  Sea  about 
the  South  Pole.  With  four  colored  plates,  and  over 
one  hundred  black  and  white  illustrations  ;  appen- 
dix of  scientific  results.  478pp.  $5.00.  (Doubleday, 
Page.)  A  chronicle  of  the  Bclgica  Expedition 
of  1898-1899,  important  as  the  first  addition 
made  in  our  time  to  Antarctic  literature.  The 
Belgica  party  gathered  a  mass  of  entirely  new 
material,  and  the  book  has  the  interest  of  scientific 
discovery  as  well  as  of  adventures  and  perils,  a  good 
account  of  which  plentifully  besprinkle  its  pages. 

The  Salt-box  House.  Eighteenth-century  life 
in  a  New  England  hill  town.  By  Jane  de  Forest 
Shelton.  302  pp.  $1.50.  (Baker  &  Taylor.)  A 
pleasant  record  of  a  well-to-do  family's  home-life 
in  Stratford,  Connecticut ;  of  historical  value  as  an 
explanation  of  obsolete  customs,  house  furnishings, 
pleasures,  and  the  like  ;  conveying  a  last-century 
atmosphere,  in  an  interesting  way. 

Arabia  :  The  Cradle  of  Islam.  Studies  in  the 
Geography,  People,  and  Politics  of  the  Peninsula, 
with  an  Account  of  Islam  and  Mission-work.  By 
Rev.  S.  M.  Zwemer,  F.R.G.S.,  with  an  introduction 
by  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D.D.     434  pp.     $2.00. 


(Revell.)  Written  to  call  attention  to  Arabia  and 
the  need  of  mission-work  for  the  Arabs.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  peninsula  and  of  its  people,  with  maps  ; 
from  a  missionary  point  of  view. 

A  Life  of  Francis  Parkman.  By  Charles  Haight 
Farnham.  394  pp.  $2.50.  (Little,  Brown.)  De- 
parting from  a  strict  biographical  plan,  the  author 
has  written  a  biographical  introduction,  then  a  study 
of  his  subject  in  three  parts  —  Parkman's  prepara- 
tion, Parkman  as  seen  in  his  works,  and  his  moral 
growth.  An  important  book  and  the  authorized 
life,  written  with  all  material  given  by  the  family 
and  the  friends  of  the  historian. 

Historic  Towns  of  the  Southern  States.  Ed- 
ited by  Lyman  P.  Powell.  Illustrated.  604  pp. 
$3.50.  (Putnam.)  An  example  of  industrious 
book-making,  with  its  accounts,  historical  and  de- 
scriptive, of  the  older  Southern  cities  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  illustrations  are  profuse.  Of 
uneven  value,  but  of  much  local  and  some  his- 
torical interest. 

Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintances.  A  Per- 
sonal Retrospect  of  American  Authorship.  By  W. 
D.  Howells.  Illustrated  with  many  pictures.  288 
pp.  (Harper.)  Eight  reminiscent  chapters  (i860 
to  1890),  including  "  Literary  Boston  as  I  Knew  It," 
"Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,"  "Studies  in  Lowell," 
and  "  The  White  Mr.  Longfellow,"  which  is  by 
far  the  best  and  the  most  intimately  appreciative 
portrait  of  Longfellow.  Mr.  Howells  has  known, 
and  the  reader  meets  in  this  book,  almost  every 
American  who  has  had  to  do  with  literature  these 
forty  years ;  and  it  is  the  best  book  of  American 
literary  reminiscences  since  Fields's  "  Yesterdays 
with  Authors." 

Newest  England.  Notes  of  a  Democratic  Trav- 
eller in  New  Zealand,  with  some  Australian  Com- 
parisons. By  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd.  377  pp. 
$2.50.  (Doubleday,  Page.)  The  best  account 
of  the  extensions  of  democracy  in  Australasia, 
written  after  a  study,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
of  the  public  ownership  of  railroads,  the  public  ad- 
ministrator, the  Australian  land-tax  system,  old-age 
pensions,  compulsory  arbitration,  and  the  other 
extensions  of  governmental  functions  ;  written  with 
approval  of  these  extensions  of  state  activity,  even 
with  an  apostolic  enthusiasm ;  earnest,  clear,  in- 
teresting. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Illustrated.  260  pp.  $2.00.  (Scribner.)  A  very 
straightforward  and  vigorous  book,  attractive  less 
for  its  literary  quality  than  for  its  direct  grip  on  the 
larger  aspects  of  the  subject,  but  its  literary  quality 
has  the  great  merit  of  directness  ;  the  best  Ameri- 
can life  of  Cromwell,  and  it  has  a  distinctly  American 
point  of  view. 
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parative  study  of  North  American  Indian  Life.  Cus- 
toms, and  Products,  on  the  Theory  of  the  Ethnic 
Unity  of  the  Race.  By  Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh  ; 
with  more  than  350  illustrations,  pp.  100.  (Put- 
nam.) The  work  of  an  artist  who  has  been  a  field- 
student  of  Indian  life,  in  the  service  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  and  who  writes,  therefore,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  vast  store  of  information  gathered 
by  the  government.  The  basis  of  this  instructive 
book  was  a  series  of  eight  lectures  delivered  six 
years  ago  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston. 

Political  Parties  in  the  Unii i  d Si  mis.  1846- 
186 1.  By  Jesse  Macy,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Political  Science  in  Iowa  College,  pp.  333.  $1.25. 
(Macmillan.)  A  study  of  the  American  party- 
system  ;  not  a  handbook,  nor  a  book  of  reference, 
but  a  contribution  to  our  political  history,  and  an 
instructive  contribution.  It  is  a  volume  in  The 
Citizens'  Library  of  Economics,  Politics,  and  Soci- 
ology, edited  by  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely. 

OTHER  BOOKS 

The  Trusts.  By  William  Miller  Collier.  348 
pp.  Si. 25.  (Baker  &  Taylor.)  A  clear  explana- 
tion in  moderate  compass  of  the  consolidation  of 
industry,  with  particular  consideration  of  its  rela- 
tions to  the  tariff  and  territorial  expansion.  The 
text  of  various  anti-trust  laws  is  given  in  appendices. 

Expansion  under  New  World  Conditions. 
By  Josiah  Strong.  310  pp.  $1.00.  (Baker&  Tay- 
lor.) The  expansion  of  the  United  States  as  af- 
fected by  present-day  industrial  and  economical 
conditions;  the  argument  is  that  America's  future 
depends  upon  keeping  open  and  unrestricted  the 
markets  of  the  Ear  East;  a  practical  book  after  the 
general  manner  of  the  author's  "  Our  Country." 

Short  Stow  Writing.  A  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  \rt  of  the  Short  Story.  By  Charles  Raymond 
Barrett,  Ph. B.  257  pp.  Si. 00.  (Baker  &  Taylor.) 
Ail,  somewhat  businesslike  dis<  ussion  of  the 
rements  of  the  short  story  —  of  subjects,  plots, 
characters,  beginnings,  endings,  style,  and  the  mar- 
ket. Rather  mechanical  than  artistii  in  tour,  but 
of  practical  <  raft-value. 

I'm   lli  i<>i\  01   mi   Devil,  and  the  Idea  of  Evil 

the  earliest   times  to  the  present  day.     By 

ml  Carus.      496  pp.     311   illustrations.     - 

(Open  Court  Publishing  Co.)      It  covers  the  whole 

devil  worship;  a  book  o{  much  curious 

erudition  ;    with    many    valuable    illustrations    from 

old    German    v.  Oriental    carvings,    and 

other  sources. 

School  Sanitation   \\n  Decoration,    a  prac- 

tical  study  ol"  health  and  beauty  m  their  relations  to 


the  Public  Schools.  By  Severam  e  Hurrage,  B.S., 
Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering  in  Purdue  I'niver- 
sity,  and  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  State  Supervisor  of 
Drawing,  Massachusetts.  191pp.  $1.50.  (Heath.) 
A  practical  explanation  of  the  needs  of  the  modern 
schoolroom  from  the  standpoints  of  healthfulness 
and  beauty.  Illustrated  with  photographs  of  interiors 
and  reproductions  of  famous  works  of  art  suitable 
for  decoration  ;  with  specimens  of  artistic  work 
done  by  the  school  children. 

China's  Only  Hope.  An  appeal  by  her  greatest 
viceroy,  Chang  Chih  Tung,  Viceroy  of  Liang  Hu, 
with  endorsement  by  the  present  Emperor  Kwang 
Su.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  the  Rev.  S.  I. 
Woodbridge ;  introduction  by  Rev.  Griffeth  John, 
D.I).  Illustrated.  151  pp.  75  cents.  (Revell.) 
A  remarkable  book,  written  by  an  enlightened  and 
progressive  Chinaman  for  his  own  countrymen.  It 
has  been  the  gospel  of  the  Chinese  reform  party. 
It  discusses  the  moral  ideals  necessary  to  regenerate 
the  nation,  and  the  methods  of  introducing  them. 

Paris  of  To-day.  By  Richard  Whiteing,  with 
pictures  by  Andre  Castaigne.  240  pp.  (Cen- 
tury Co.)  Diverting  and  well-written  magazine 
articles  made  into  a  holiday  book,  with  many  large 
pictures.  Mr.  Whiteing  is,  of  course,  a  better 
writer  than  most  makers  of  descriptive  magazine 
literature. 

Tt  5KEEGEE.  Its  Story  and  Its  Work.  Pv  Max 
Bennett  Thrasher,  with  an  introduction  by  : 
T.  Washington.  Illustrated.  204  pp.  (Small, 
Maynard.)  Both  historical  and  descriptive:  an 
enthusiastic  but  judii  LOUS  explanation  of  the  work 
done  at  this  revolutionary  institution  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  negro,  by  a  writer  who  has  studied  the 
school  and  travelled  much  with  Mr.  Washington 
throughout  the  South. 

ShaDOWINGS.  By  Lafcadio  I  learn.  Lecturer  on 
English  Literature  in  Imperial  University,  I 
Japan.  268  pp.  Sm>o.  (Little,  Brown.)  Three 
-roups  of  short,  dreamy  essays  111  Stories  from 
Strange  Books,  (2)  Japanese  Studies,  and  (3)  Fan- 
tasies, mo->t  of  which  are  interpretations  of  Japanese 
life  and  thought.  They  have  the  (harm  of  the 
author's  similar  precedir, 

Mori  1  ■■;  -  Homi  -  01  Gri  \i  Brti  un,  ind 
Their  Stories.  Edited  by  H.  H.  Malan.  Comp- 
ton,  vt  1  evens  1  tail.  1  [aworth  Casth  . 

hele.  Longleat,  Glamis,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Blickling 
II  ill.  RutTord Abbey, Wilt  [nverary,  Knole. 

Illustrated.     337  pp.  <  Putnam.)      A  sump- 

tuous volume,  with  many  beautiful  illustrations  and 
an  intelligent  text,  much  o\  it  by  the  owners  of  the 
both    in   detailed    presentation 
of  fine  examples  sh  architecture  and  in  bis- 

,1  description. 


THE  MONTH'S  MOST  POPULAR   BOOKS 


There  are  two  measures  of  a  book's  popularity, — 
the  number  of  copies  that  are  sold,  and  the  demand 
for  it  at  the  free  public  libraries.  The  two  follow- 
ing lists,  one  obtained  from  the  librarians  of  repre- 
sentative city  libraries,  and  the  other  from  leading 
book-dealers,  show  the  popular  books  from  each 
standpoint,  and  give  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
public  favor  in  which  the  book  is  held. 

Booksellers  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Louisville, 


St.  Paul,  Indianapolis,  San  Francisco,  and  Detroit, 
and  librarians  in  Springfield,  Hartford,  Buffalo, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  Cincinnati, 
have  made  reports,  each  including  a  list  of  the 
twenty  books  that  have  been  most  in  demand. 
These  lists  have  been  welded  into  one,  and  com- 
posite lists  made  of  them.  The  resultant  lists 
compiled  from  the  reports  of  last  month,  follow  :  — 


book-dealers'  reports 

i.  The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box — Harland.     (Lane.)  i. 

2.  Master  Christian  —  Corelli.     (Dodd,  Mead.)  2. 

3.  Monsieur  Beaucaire  —  Tarkington.     (McClure,  Phillips.)  3. 

4.  Eben  Holden  —  Bacheller.     (Lothrop.)  4. 

5.  The  Reign  of  Law  —  Allen.     (Macmillan.)  5. 

6.  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden  —  Anon.    (Macmillan.)  6. 

7.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson  —  Goss.   (Bowen-Merrill.) 

8.  Unleavened  Bread  —  Grant.     (Scribner.)  7. 

9.  The  Voice  of  the  People  —  Glasgow.    (Doubleday,  Page.) 

10.  China,  the  Long-lived  Empire  —  Scidmore.     (Century.)  8. 

11.  Tommy  and  Grizel — Barrie.     (Scribner.)  9. 

12.  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana  —  Tarkington.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  10. 

13.  Billy  Baxter's  Letters  —  Kountz.     (Weldin.)  11. 

14.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known — Seton-Thompson.    (Scrib- 

ner.) 12. 

15.  Fables  in  Slang  —  Ade.     (Stone.)  13. 

16.  Weird  Orient  —  Iliowizi.     (Coates.)  14. 

17.  Hard-pan  —  Bonner.     (Century.)  15. 

18.  Deacon  Bradbury  —  Dix.     (Century.)  16. 

19.  The  Isle  of  the  Winds  —  Crockett.     (Doubleday,  Page.)  17. 

20.  Home  Folks  —  Riley.     (Bowen-Merrill.)  18. 

21.  A  Friend  of  Caesar — Davis.     (Macmillan.)  19. 

22.  Memoirs  of  the  Countess  Potocka  —  Strachey.    (Doubleday,  20. 

Page.)  21. 

23.  The  Penitentes — How.     (Bowen-Merrill.)  22. 

24.  Love  Letters  of  a  Musician  —  Reed.     (Putnam.)  23. 

25.  The  Solitary  Summer  —  Anon.     (Macmillan.)  24. 

26.  Bob,  Son  of  Battle  —  Ollivant.     (Doubleday,  Page.)  25. 

27.  Robert  Orange  —  Hobbes.     (Stokes.)  26. 

28.  America's  Economic  Supremacy  —  Adams.     (Macmillan.)  27. 

29.  The   Century   Book   of  Gardening  —  Cook.      (Doubleday,  28. 

Page.)  29. 

30.  The  Expatriates  —  Bell.     (Harper.) 

3°- 


librarians'  reports 

The  Reign  of  Law  —  Allen.     (Macmillan.) 

To  Have  and  to  Hold  —  Johnston.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

Janice  Meredith  —  Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden  —  Anon.    (Macmillan.) 

Unleavened  Bread  —  Grant.     (Scribner.) 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana  —  Tarkington.  (Doubleday, 
Page.) 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower — Major.  (Bowen-Mer- 
rill.) 

Richard  Carvel  —  Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

The  Redemption  of  David  Corson  —  Goss.  (Bowen-Mer- 
rill.) 

David  Harum  —  Westcott.     (Appleton.) 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  —  Seton-Thompson.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

Red  Pottage  —  Cholmondely.     (Harper.) 

Eben  Holden  —  Bacheller.     (Lothrop.) 

Phillip  Winwood  —  Stephens.     (L.  C.  Page.) 

Master  Christian  —  Corelli.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

China,  the  Long-lived  Empire  —  Scidmore.     (Century.) 

The  Solitary  Summer  —  Anon.     (Macmillan.) 

Fisherman's  Luck  —  Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

The  Letters  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  —  Colvin.     (Scribner.) 

The  Voice  of  the  People  —  Glasgow.     (Doubleday,  Page.) 

A  Friend  of  Caesar —  Davis.     (Macmillan.) 

China  in  Transformation  —  Colquohoun.     (Harper.) 

The  Browning  Love  Letters.     (Harper.) 

The  Break-up  of  China —  Beresford.     (Harper.) 

Life  of  William  Morris — Mackail.     (Longmans.) 

Ben  Hur  —  Wallace.     (Harper.) 

Red  Rock — Page.     (Scribner.) 

The  Honorable  Peter  Sterling  — Ford.     (Holt.) 

In  Connection  with  the  De  Willoughby  Claim  —  Burnett. 
(Scribner.) 

Sky  Pilot  — Connor.     (Revell.) 


Only  eleven  books  are  mentioned  in  both  lists ; 
and  there  is  a  particular  demand  for  novels  that 
have  been  dramatized,  and  for  books  dealing  with 
China  and  the  Eastern  situation. 

Five  books,  "The  Reign  of  Law,"  "  Elizabeth  and 
her  German  Garden,"  "  The  Redemption  of  David 
Corson,"  "The  Gentleman  from  Indiana,"  and 
"  Unleavened  Bread,"  are  among  the  first  twelve  in 
each  list.  They  are,  therefore,  probably  the  most 
widely  read  books  of  the  month. 

Booksellers  and  librarians  were  requested  to 
make  their  reports  cover  a  large  list  of  books,  so 
that  they  might  show  the  popularity  of  other  sorts 


of  books  as  well  as  of  novels.  The  dozen  most 
popular  books  of  any  month  are  likely  to  be  all 
fiction,  and  most  of  them  are  likely  to  be  novels 
of  merely  transitory  favor  and  value.  But  even  a 
list  of  thirty  contains  disappointingly  few  books  of 
history  or  biography  or  of  literature.  The  librarians' 
list  of  course  contains  a  few  more  than  the  book- 
sellers' list  —  among  them  being  "Wild  Animals 
I  Have  Known,"  "  China,  the  Long-lived  Empire," 
"The  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  "China 
in  Transformation,"  "The  Browning  Love  Letters," 
"  The  Break-up  of  China,"  and  "  The  Life  of 
William  Morris." 
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AMONG   THE   WORLD'S   WORKERS 

1111    ADVANCE  OF  AMERICAN  COMMER<  I.  SHIP-BUILDING,   RAIL- 
WAY   CONSOLIDATION,    FINANCIAL    INDEPENDENCE    0] 
—  THE     MOVEMENT     OF      PRICES  — THE     GROWTH      01 


Steel  and  Copper  to  all  Countries 

MR.  ( ' A  R  N  E( .  I  E  lias  made  a  movement  of 
ignificance  to  the  steel  trade.  To 
avoid  the  freight  rates  from  Pittsburg  to 
the  seaboard,  the  Carnegie  Company  will  ship  by 
water  to  Europe.    In  November  four  British  steam- 


>  "U  i~^ 


II . — ■ 


RAH  S   on    THEIR  W  VY  FROM    \ 

TO    NEW    Zl   \i   wo 

led   from   i 'mine. nit    l !  ch   loaded 

with  a  thousand  tons  of  steel  sent  from  Pittsburg 
on  the  Carnegie  Company's  own  railroad  t 
Erie.     They  were  loaded  to  fourteen  feet  di 
the    greatest    permitted    by   the    Welland   Canal. 
They  the    canal,    each    towin 


loaded  with  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  wood  pulp. 
When  dee])  water  was  reached  at  Montreal,  the 
route   followed   being   by  way  of  Port   Dalhousie, 

ike   Ontario.    :  *i   and    into    i 

Lawrence,  the  wood  pulp  was  loaded  on  the 
steamers,  which  then  sailed  for  Liverpool. 

This  experiment 
is  thought  to  pre- 
sage the  establish- 
ment by  the  Car- 
Company  of 
a  regular  freight 
route  and  the  build- 

If  successful,  it  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  most  of 
the  other  great  steel  makers  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and   the    Middle   West.     The  distance    from    New 
York  to  Liverpool  is  3425   miles,  and  from   Pitts- 
burg   to    Liverpool    by   the    Welland    Canal 
miles.     The  all-water  route  will,  then,  compel  a  re- 
duction in  freight  rates  by  the  great  trunk  lin. 
give  American  steel  a  still  firmer  foothold  in  f<  1 
market^.      It  would  doubtless  also  hasten  the  build- 
ing  of  a  ship  canal   from   the  lakes  to  the  ocean 

recommended  by  the  Lee]' 
w  aj  s  ( lommission. 

The  iron  and  steel  trade  now  commands  an  eco- 

outlook  without  precedent     England  and 

Germany  are  still  leading  f  iron 

and   steel  of  certain  it  our  experience  at 

in  adapting  machinery  and  implements  and 
other  forms  of  steel  products  to  the  varied 
ditions  of  our  vasl  territory  has  prepared 
adapt    our   products   to   the   condil  iimate 

and  the  w. mts  of  consumers  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Throughout  the  country  the  steel  making 
plants  are  crowded  with  work,  and  most  of  them 
are  unable  to  fill  their  orders.  "*  ungstown,  ( >hio, 
has  lately  made  a  noteworthy  shipment  ^\  steel 
rails    to    \eu     Zealand.       Within    I  twelve 

months  the  Carnegie  Con  el  rails 

and   structural   material   to   India.    Pnrmah.    i 

:ie,    an  1    M  id  1  taring    the    same 

period  the  Westinghouse  intei  developed 

:rade  in  air  brakes  and  machinery 

with  continental  Europe,  Vsiatii  Russia,  China, 
Japan,  India.  O  it,  Turkey,  and  Australia  ; 
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while  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  has  sent  its 
cars  to  Egypt,  France,  Natal,  Cape  Colony,  Japan, 
China,  England,  and  Spain ;  and  the  Standard 
Underground  Cable  Company  has  despatched  tons 
of  its  product  to  Patagonia,  Siam,  Japan,  Chile, 
Ecuador,  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

$16,000,000   IN    COPPER   DIVIDENDS 

The  same  cheering  reports  of  growth  and  activity 
come  from  the  several  centres  of  the  copper  indus- 
try. During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current 
year  the  four  leading  copper  companies  of  the 
country  paid  upward  of  $16,000,000  in  dividends, 
and  the  demand  for  this  metal  for  manufacturing 
consumption  promises  to  continue  on  an  enormous 
scale  for  a  practically  indefinite  period.  Part  of 
this  is  due  to  increased  consumption  by  American 
brass  and  copper  manufacturers,  but  England, 
France,  and  Germany  have  also  been  heavy  pur- 
chasers. Since  electrical  developments  will  un- 
doubtedly assume  greater  importance  throughout 
Europe,  the  foreign  demand  for  copper  promises 
to  increase.  America  seems  to  have  a  ready  and 
assured  market  for  all  the  copper  it  can  produce 
for  years  to  come ;  and  so  long  as  legitimate  con- 
sumption keeps  such  close  pace  with  production, 
values  will  continue  to  respond  to  the  buoyant 
influences  of  such  truly  magnificent  trade  demands 
as  at  present  exist  for  copper. 

PROSPERITY    OF   A    COPPER   COUNTY 

What  these  things  mean  to  the  mine  worker  as 
well  as  to  the  mine  owner  is  shown  by  the  annual 
census  of  Houghton  County,  Michigan,  where  many 
of  the  big  copper  veins  are.  The  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  mines  and  mills  of  that  county 
has  nearly  doubled  in  the  short  space  of  four 
years ;  and,  from  present  indications,  twenty  thou- 
sand men  will  be  employed  before  another  half 
decade.  In  addition  to  the  mines  and  mills,  the 
smelters  furnish  employment  to  large  numbers,  the 
labor  force  of  the  railroads  is  twice  as  large  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago,  and  thousands  of  men  are 
employed  by  the  various  contractors.  Scores  of 
new  business  structures  are  going  up  in  the  chief 
towns ;  over  a  thousand  new  dwellings  have  been 
built  during  the  present  year,  and  a  belt  trolley 
line,  now  nearing  completion,  will  give  rapid  transit 
between  the  principal  mining,  milling,  and  commer- 
cial centres  of  the  county. 

The  Doubling  of  Our  Ship-building 

THE  deep-water  craft  built  in  American  yards 
in  1900,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would  make 
a  fleet  fifteen  miles  long.  The  ship-building 
capacity  of  the  country  has  been  doubled  within 
the  past  two  years,  and  yet  all  the  yards,  with  an 


exception  or  two,  have  a  large  amount  of  work  in 
progress  and  in  sight,  and  cannot  book  further 
orders  for  months  to  come. 

Proofs  that  the  United  States  is  again  to  take 
first  rank  as  a  ship-building  and  ship-owning  nation 
multiply  on  every  hand.  Since  July,  1899,  many 
plants  long  closed  have  been  reopened,  and  ten 
companies  have  proposed  the  establishment  of  new 
plants  to  cost  from  $500,000  to  $6,000,000  each. 
Among  the  plants  lately  established  or  much  en- 
larged are  that  at  Newport  News,  representing  an 
investment  of  $12,000,000;  the  new  plant  at  Cam- 
den, Maine,  which  will  cost  $6,000,000;  the  Cramp 
Works,  and  the  Union  Works  at  San  Francisco ; 
the  Sparrow's  Point  yard,  near  Baltimore  —  started 
ten  years  ago,  and  recently  equipped  with  new  ma- 
chinery ;  the  adaptation  of  the  works  at  Bath, 
Maine,  to  the  building  of  steel  vessels ;  the  new 
yard  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  where  vessels 
of  the  largest  class  are  to  be  constructed  ;  and  the 
new  yard  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  In  all  these  the 
equipment  is  of  the  first  class,  and  generous  use 
has  been  made  of  labor-saving  appliances. 

THE    INCREASED    SIZE   OF   VESSELS 

Certain  tendencies  in  this  new  movement  show 
the  changes  effected  in  recent  years  in  the  commer- 
cial needs  of  the  country.  The  day  of  the  small 
vessel  appears  to  have  passed,  and  those  from  four 
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H.  M.   BEAN,  BUILDER  OF  THE   GEORGE  W.   WELLS. 

thousand  tons  upward  are  now  most  in  demand. 
The  ship-builders  of  New  England  have  led  the 
way  in  the  construction  of  sailing  vessels  of  in- 
creased size  ;  and  at  the  yard  of  H.  M.  Bean,  in  Cam- 
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den,  Maine,  the  finishing  touches  are  now  being 
given  to  a  six-masted  schooner,  the  first  of  its  kind. 
This  vessel  is  330  feet  in  length,  4  im,  22 

feet   depth  of  hold,  and  will  carry   5500  tons  of 


THE  GEORGE    XV.    WELLS,   FIRST  SIX-MASTED 
CHOONER  E\     1      Bl   II.  I 

cargo.  Her  lower  mists  are  each  116  feet  long, 
and  her  topmasts  each  58  feet  in  length.  Wire 
rigging  will  he  used  exclusively,  and  four  roomy 
houses  are  provided  on  deck,  while  the  vessel  will 
:  throughout  with  electricity  and  heated 
by  steam. 

Early  in  October  a  still  larger  six-masted  schooner 
was  launched  at  the  yard  of  Pen  y  &  Small,  in  Hath, 
Maine  ;  and  that  more  of  these  mammoth  craft  will 
be  built  in  the  near  future  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  a  vessel  of  large  size  can  be  handled  with 
the  same  number  of  men  as  are  required  for  one 
of  half  the  tonnage,  and  its  earning  capa< 
thereby  materially  increased. 

Ml  N'T  aid  to  shipimm; 

"There  is  now  an  opportunity."  said  Lewis 
Nixon,  the  ship-builder,  to  Tin  World's  Work, 
"which  may  not  occur  again  in  generations  for  us 
to  <  nter  with  a  fair  show  of  success  into  a  competi- 
tion for  foreign  trade  upon  the  ocean  ;  but  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  American  boats  can  jump  into 
this  trade  when  good  will  and  connections  have 
ahead)  Itch  established  by  other  <  ountries.  I  lence 
some  measure  of  encouragement  to  ship-builders 
and   owners   is  absoll  .  and   should  be 

granted  without  delay  by  Congress."     Mi. 
continued  :  — 

"  1  .mi  a  believer  in  removing  tin-  tarifl  upon  the  products 
of  any  well-established  industry  ;  the  fact  remains  that  this 
country  is  upon  a  protection  basis.  This  being  the  ease  the 
only  two  industries  of  ship-building  and  ship-owning  which 
arc  not  protected  should  at  least  receive  the  same  encourage- 
ment as  other  indu 

"  1    believe  that,  il    the  two  great  parties  would    join  hand 
in  hand  in  the  building  up  of  our  merchant  marin< . 
they  did   in   the  case  ol    our  navy,  tl  results 

would  be  obtained  on  with  the  upbt 


foreign  fleet  as  were  obtained  in  connection  with  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  navy.     It  is  not  a  political  question  at  all  ex 
it  is  made  so  by  those  who  seek  partisan  capital  it 
that  is  done.     From   the   Democratic   standpoint    I    I 
that  more  has  been  accomplished  by  men  who  were  avowedlv 
•s  than  by  men  ■.  Republicans. 

"  ( )n  this  point  the  student  of  history  will  find  that  tl 
President  to  recommend  legislation  providing  sul^si 
American  shipping  was  James  K.  Polk.     The  first  great  - 
ever   made   in  Congress  in   favor  of  subs  eriean 

ships  was  delivered  by  William  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  brother 
of  the  President  and  Democratic  leader  of  the  House.  The 
first  subsidy  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  American  ships, 
those  of  the  Collins  line,  was  passed  by  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  Congress  and  a;  a  I  temocratic  President. 
Only  one  of  our  Presidents  has  ever  sent  to  Cor 
message  recommending  a  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws 
written  by  Jefferson.  That  President  was  Crant,  and  he 
withdrew  the  message  after  hearing  the  speech  of  John  Kelly 
against  such  repeal. 

"I  cite  these  facts  to  show  that  legislation  lookin_ 
upbuilding  of  our  commerce  upon  the  sea  is  not,  and  can  not, 
be  confined  to  any  one  party.      Increasing  need  ami 
that  we  shall  be  no  longer  tributary  to  the  nations  which  do 
our  carrying  are  sure  in  time  to  make  us.  despite  all  obstruc- 
tions,  the    greatest    ship-building  and   ship-owning 
History  will  repeat  itself,  and  we  shall  again  build  the  ships 
of  the  world,  as  we  did  when  we  produced  the  woo  den  fleets 
wdiich  gave  us  our  supremacy  upon  the  ocean.     Put  a  wisely 
framed  subsidy  law  will  make  this  a  mat:  instead 

of  decades." 

Increasing  Railway  Consolidations 

LLGHT  on  present  tendencies  in  railway  man- 
agement is  afforded  by  Mr.  Paul  Mori 
ond  vice-president  of  the  Sanl  ml  by 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Bramhall,  of  the  Mi<  -    ithern 

Railway,  who  have  kindly  furnished  brief  expr 

of  opinion  for  publication  in  Tm    \  Work. 

Mr.  Morton  writes  :  — 

"The   present   trend   in  railway  management    is    : 
unifical  nership.      The    Inl 

prevents  discrimination  between  individuals  or  I 
munities.  and  prohibits  pooling  or  combination  of  an} 
and  this  is  backed  up  by  the  Sherman  Ar 
the  other  hand,  competition   in  the  railway  world,  which  is 
very  keen,  naturally   breeds  d  -  D  between   it 

ween  communiti<  - 
only  thing  that  will  prevent  it  is  combinal  -.     The 

-  shall  not  be,  and  the  logical  result  will  be  that 
competition   will    continue    to    force 

form  or  another.      Personally,  I   incline  to  the  opinion  that 
perhaps,  the  best  thing  that  can  happen.      II 
le  find  that  s  are  all  ov< 

one  body  "i  capitalists,  there  will  1 
ment  ownership,  although  the 
are  hi; 

••  Thi 
the  next  great 

-  :lt   of  the   troul  i 

ug  to  multiply  and  increase  in  magnitu 

Dental    lines. 
There  is  sure  to  be  a  great  development  in  the  Orient  when 

ighly  implai 

bound  to  do.  in  that  section  of  thi 
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Mr.  Bramhall  takes  much  the  same  view  as  Mr. 
Morton.     He  writes  :  — 

"  Probably  the  most  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  of  the  present  day  is  that  toward  concentration 
and  consolidation.  This  is  a  result  of  two  causes :  the  one 
a  natural  tendency  found  in  all  commercial  lines  of  busi- 
ness, in  which  the  larger  seeks  to  absorb  the  smaller.  This 
has  existed  ever  since  the  first  lines  were  built,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  consolidation  of  the  three  original  lines  from 
Boston  to  the  Hudson  River  under  the  new  title  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  five  original 
lines  which  now  form  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central. 
The  second  and  more  recent  stimulus  in  this  direction  is 
found  in  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  courts  prohibit- 
ing pooling,  and,  indeed,  any  practical  agreement  among  the 
different  lines  for  the  maintenance  of  rates.  In  order  to 
avoid,  therefore,  demoralization  of  freight  and  passenger 
rates,  resulting  in  serious  loss  to  the  roads  and  no  real  benefit 
to  the  public,  it  became  necessary  for  the  financial  interests 
to  combine  by  some  form  of  actual  consolidation.  So  we  see 
the  large  systems  of  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  the  Boston 
&  Maine,  constantly  extending  by  absorption,  not  of  com- 
peting, but  of  connecting  lines. 

"The  same  principle  is  illustrated  by  the  western  lines, 
but  in  less  degree,  as  the  scope  for  extension  permits  the 
building  of  new  lines;  and  we  see  the  extension  of  westward 
lines  toward  the  Pacific  coast,  drawn  by  the  strong  magnet 
of  the  wonderfully  increasing  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  has  not  been  long  since  the  Great  Northern  reached  its 
terminal  on  Puget  Sound.  More  recently  the  Santa  P"e  sys- 
tem has  reached  its  new  outlets  at  Sacramento  and  San 
Francisco.  The  western  termini  of  the  Burlington,  the 
Northwestern,  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  other  lines 
are  constantly  moving  westward,  and  you  have  but  to  look 
at  the  map  to  see  how  inevitably  all  are  seeking  independent 
crossings  of  the  Continental  Divide,  with  ultimate  termini  on 
the  shore  of  the  Pacific." 

The  trend  toward  railway  consolidation  has  re- 
cently had  striking  exemplification  both  in  the 
West  and  in  the  South.  In  the  West,  the  Burling- 
ton system  has  become  the  owner  of  the  branch 
lines  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska,  which  it  for- 
merly held  under  lease,  while  in  the  South,  the 
Georgia  Railway,  the  Atlanta  &  West  Point  Rail- 
way, and  the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama  have 
been  consolidated  as  the  Georgia  division  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  system.  The  latter  trans- 
action has  not  been  formally  completed,  but  can 
already  be  regarded  as  an  assured  fact. 

The  most  important  line  of  new  railway  recently 
projected  will  extend  from  Los  Angeles,  by  way  of 
San  Bernardino,  to  Salt  Lake  City.  It  will  cost 
twenty-five  millions  to  build  the  line,  but,  by  rea- 
son of  the  personal  resources  of  its  projectors,  there 
will  be  no  issue  of  construction  bonds.  Ex-Senator 
William  A.  Clark,  of  Montana,  who  some  months 
ago  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Terminal  Railway,  is  the  directing  spirit  in  the 
enterprise,  which  will  not  only  open  to  settlement 
and  development  a  country  rich  in  mineral  and 
agricultural  resources,    but,   by   its    connection   at 


Salt  Lake  City  with  the  transcontinental  lines  hav- 
ing termini  there,  will  afford  a  new  outlet  to  the 
Pacific.  The  surveys  are  being  pushed  with  all 
possible  speed,  and  grading  and  track  laying  will 
begin  before  the  end  of  the  present  month. 

The  Completion  of  the  Cascade  Tunnel 

THE  completion  of  the  Cascade  Tunnel  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  now  nearly  accom- 
plished, marks  the  beginning  and  passing  of  two  of 
the  most  remarkable  engineering  achievements  of 
modern  times. 

For  ten  years  the  transcontinental  trains  of  this 
road  have  ascended  and  descended  the  mountains 
of  the  Cascade  range,  carrying  their  freight  of  human 
lives,  and  during  that  period  not  a  single  accident 
has  been  recorded.  The  "Switchback"  is  an  ex- 
pensive and  time-consuming  method  of  crossing  the 
mountains,  but  when  the  line  was  surveyed  there 
was  no  other  route  feasible. 

The  "  Switchback  "  is  the  series  of  zigzag  ascend- 
ing and  descending  tracks  over  the  mountains.  The 
approach  to  it  is  through  tremendous  gorges,  nota- 
bly Tumwater  Canon,  which  is  about  thirty-three 
miles  this  side  the  main  barrier  of  the  Cascades. 

When  it  was  known  that  President  Hill  had  de- 
cided to  bore  through  the  mountain  of  solid  granite, 
railroad  men  smiled.  It  was  bad  enough  on  the 
stockholders,  they  said,  to  push  the  Great  Northern 
across  hundreds  of  miles  of  barren,  worthless  prairie, 
but  it  would  be  financial  suicide  to  carry  out  the 
project  of  tunnelling  the  Cascade  range.  For  a  year 
or  more  the  undertaking  was  known  as  "Hill's  folly." 
No  comments  of  this  nature  are  heard  now.  The 
terminals  of  the  tunnel  at  Cascade  and  Wellington 
may  now  be  seen  by  passengers  while  crossing  on 
the  "Switchback."  This  great  piece  of  engineer- 
ing is  two  miles  and  a  half  long.  The  roof  will  be 
at  one  place  of  solid  granite,  5350  feet  thick.  The 
tunnel  is  in  a  straight  line  from  the  head  of  one  canon 
to  that  of  another,  with  a  slope  of  about  ninety  feet 
to  the  mile.  The  east  portal  is  at  an  elevation  of 
about  3375  feet  above  the  sea-level,  while  the  west 
portal  is  about  3125  feet  above  the  same  base. 

Work  on  the  approaches  to  the  tunnel  was  begun 
in  January,  1897.  An  average  of  eight  hundred  men 
have  been  employed  on  the  tunnel  from  the  first, 
the  forces  being  equally  divided  and  working  toward 
the  centre  from  each  side  of  the  mountain.  The 
two  forces  met  on  October  2,  but  the  tunnel  will 
not  be  ready  for  use  before  January  1. 

Tons  of  dynamite  have  been  used  in  blasting  the 
granite.  The  dislodged  rock  is  taken  out  of  the 
tunnel  on  electric  cars  and  delivered  to  a  large 
crusher  with  a  capacity  of  forty  tons  per  hour,  which 
crushes  it  into  small  fragments.  These  are  then 
mixed  with  sand  and  Portland  cement,  taken  back 
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into  the  tunnel,  and  used  to  line  the  inside  with  an 
imperishable  wall  four  feet  thick. 

The  completed  tunnel  is  twenty-three  feet  high 
by  sixteen  feet  wide.  Huge  exhaust  fans,  driven 
by  electricity  and  a  system  of  pipes,  will  keep  the 
air  in  it  always  pure.  Electric  motors  will  be  used 
in  hauling  freight  and  passenger  trains  through  it, 
so  that  no  annoyance  will  result  from  the  smoke 
and  fumes  of  the  ordinary  coal-burning  engines.    A 


ing  over  receipts  in  full  for  the  obligations  con- 
tracted  in  past  years.  More  than  that,  she  is  now 
executing  mortgages  to  America  that  call  for  semi- 
annual tribute  in  the  future.  These  mortgages  take 
the  shape  of  foreign  government  bonds,  which  are 
welcomed  with  increasing  favor  by  American  pur- 
chasers, and  sell  at  higher  prices  in  our  financial 
centres  than  they  command  from  the  subjects  of 
the  sovereigns  who  issued  them.  More  of  these 
foreign  loans  are  sure  to  be  floated  in  America,  and 
proofs  multiply  that  the  tendency  of  the  present 
and  the  future  is  for  the  Old  World  to  look  for 
financial  succor  to  the  N< 

GREAT    RAILWAY    EAKNDi 

Another  satisfactory  feature  of  the  financial  situa- 
tion is  supplied  by  the  annual  reports  lately  made 
public  of  the  most  important  Western  railways 
which  have  been  reorganized  within  the  past  five 
years.  These  include  the  Sante  I  Y-,  Union  Pacific, 
and   Northern  Pacific   svstems.     The  Sante  F^  for 
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double  row  of  electric  lights  will  light  this  immense 
white  tube,  which,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can 
predict,  will  endure  for  countless  ages,  a  monument 
to  the  daring  ingenuity  of  James  J.  Hill. 

Paying  our  Debt  to  Europe 

THE  <  losing  months  of  1900  have  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  United  i  fast  near- 

ing  the  day  when  she  will  no  longer  be  numbered 
the  debtor  nations.     The  enormous  debt  to 
Europe,  incurred  by  American  railway  builders,  and 

the  attendant   development    of  wide-reaching  area-. 

of  mineral,  agricultural,  and  timber  land,  is  now 
i  ipidly  diminished,  and  promises  soon  to  be 
completely  wiped  out.  America's  natural  wealth 
and  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  our  people,  together 
with  the  normal  profits  of  invested  capital,  have 
finally  turned  the  scale,  and  for  months  Europe  has 
urrendering  our  sto<  ...  and  bonds,  and 


the  ended  fiscal  vear  shows  net  earnings  of  a  little 
less  than  nineteen  millions,  or  nearly  double  those 
of  [899,  assuring,  after  the  payment  oi  inl 
and  other  charges,  a  surplus  equal  to  the  full  five 
per  cent  upon  its  prefen  :r  per 

cent  upon  its  common  stock.  The  net  surplus  of  the 
Union  Pai  ifi< .  after  due  provision  for  all  operating 
expenses  and  fbi  nounts  to  upward  of 

thirteen  millions  —  a  sum  not  only  sufficient  to  pay 
the  full  lour  per  cent  dividend  upon   its  preferred 
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stock,  but  also  providing  a  balance  amounting  to 
nine  per  cent  upon  its  common  stock.  The  gross 
earnings  of  the  Northern  Pacific  amounted  to  thirty 
millions.  Out  of  this  it  paid  three  millions  upon 
its  preferred  and  a  somewhat  smaller  sum  upon  its 
common  stock,  devoting  three-fourths  of  a  remain- 
ing surplus  of  four  millions  to  additions  and  better- 
ments for  existing  lines.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  all  three  of  these  systems  were  bankrupt  only  a 
few  years  ago,  the  results  outlined  above  give  cause 
for  wonder  and  admiration.  Through  efficiency  and 
integrity  of  management  conditions  have  been  ob- 
tained which  promise  to  endure  for  a  long  period, 
and  the  stocks  of  each  of  these  companies  now 
possess  a  genuine  attraction  for  people  seeking  in- 
vestments that  will  yield  fair  yet  certain  returns. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  future  divi- 
dends«on  their  preferred  shares  are  as  sure  as  any- 
thing under  human  direction  can  be,  while  fair,  even 
if  less  assured,  returns  seem  to  be  promised  upon 
their  common  stocks. 

The  instances  just  cited  are  not  exceptional  ones. 
Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  shares  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  represented  foreclosed  and  bankrupt  prop- 
erties are  at  present  paying  dividends,  while  from 
two-thirds  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  country 
being  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  very  few  properties, 
and  those  of  secondary  importance,  are  now  in  such 
condition.  In  October,  1896,  the  total  of  dividend 
payments  on  railroad  and  other  shares  familiar  to 
the  layman  was  fifteen  millions.  In  the  same 
month  of  the  current  year  dividends  aggregated 
thirty  millions  —  exactly  double.  These  figures, 
however,  deal  with  but  a  single  phase  of  the  busi- 
ness prosperity  and  expansion  achieved  within  the 
period  to  which  they  apply.  In  October,  1896, 
stocks  of  a  par  value  of  $772,000,000  paid  divi- 
dends. In  the  same  month  of  1900  the  par  value 
of  dividend-paying  shares  was  $1,662,000,000,  an 
increase  of  $850,000,000,  which  means  that  the 
capital  invested  in  railroad  and  other  securities 
yielding  profits  to  their  holders  has  more  than 
doubled  in  four  years.  Within  the  same  period 
the  par  value  of  bonds  paying  interest  has  swelled 
by  $390,000,000,  and  careful  observers  predict  that 
the  total  of  interest  and  dividend  disbursements  in 
1900  will  be  $200,000,000  in  excess  of  that  of 
1896.  It  is  a  great  exhibit  which  this  record  of 
expansion  of  interest  and  dividends  makes. 

THE   INCREASING   SUPPLY   OF   GOLD 

One  other  feature  of  the  financial  situation  merits 
attention  :  Recent  heavy  engagements  of  gold  from 
Europe,  which  the  Bank  of  England  sought  in  vain 
to  discourage,  have  been  concurrent  with  large  re- 
ceipts at  Pacific  coast  port^  from  Australia,  Alaska, 
and  the  Klondike,  and  a  continuous  and  increased 


domestic  production  of  the  metal.  By  home  pro- 
ductions and  importations  the  country's  gold  sup- 
ply will  be  increased  by  fully  $100,000,000  in  this 
calendar  year. 

American  Promotion  of  Rapid  Transit  in  London 

CONSTRUCTION  has  already  been  begun  of 
the  underground  railway,  seven  miles  long, 
running  from  Charing  Cross  (in  London)  to  North 
London,  —  with  American  money,  by  American 
energy,  under  the  charter  bought  by  Mr.  Yerkes  of 
Chicago,  —  and  it  is  expected  that  fares  will  be  col- 
lected before  the  end  of  1902.  British  engineers 
and  contractors  have  been  selected  for  the  task, 
but  they  will  work  on  American  plans  and  with 
American  material.  Among  the  innovations  will 
be  express  trains  and  baggage-cars,  while  motor- 
cars will  be  used  instead  of  electric  locomotives. 

The  Charing  Cross  line  is  only  a  modest  begin- 
ning of  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  rapid  transit 
which  Mr.  Yerkes  has  in  mind,  for  it  is  his  purpose 
to  follow  in  this  new  field  the  same  plans  and 
methods  which  have  developed  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  Chicago  as  those  of  no  other  city  were 
ever  developed. 

"  We  shall  build  the  line,"  said  he  to  a  representative  of 
The  World's  Work,  "  from  Charing  Cross  almost  due  north 
to  Hampstead,  with  connections  to  Euston,  Paddington,  and 
perhaps  Victoria.  There  will  also  be  a  connecting  station 
with  the  new  Central  London  Railway.  But  in  executing 
this  work  we  shall  only  provide  what  we  intend  to  be  the 
parent  stem  of  a  system  of  rapid  trade  which  will  bring  a 
large  territory  north  of  London  within  residential  distance 
of  city  workers  of  all  classes.  This  we  shall  accomplish  by 
making  our  northern  terminus  the  meeting-point  of  surface 
electric  lines  radiating  fan-like  in  all  directions.  The  plan 
was  the  essential  feature  and  the  most  successful  one  of  the 
system  by  means  of  which  we  opened  up  the  country  for 
forty  miles  around  Chicago.  Land  in  the  suburbs  of  that 
city  which  before  the  coming  of  the  trolley  line  sold  by  the 
acre,  was  divided  up  into  house-lots  and  sold  by  the  foot  as 
soon  as  the  electric  car  appeared.  But  the  trolley  has  done 
much  more  than  enhance  the  value  of  Chicago  real  estate. 
It  is  banishing  tenement  life  from  that  city,  and  so  improv- 
ing its  health  that  its  death  rate  is  now  the  lowest,  size  con- 
sidered, in  the  world.  Rapid  transit  planned  on  the  same 
lines  will  do  for  London  or  for  any  other  congested  city  all 
that  it  has  done  for  Chicago.  We  shall  confine  our  efforts 
to  the  north  of  London,  one  enterprise  of  magnitude  being 
sufficient  for  the  hour  ;  but  if  we  succeed,  similar  facilities 
will  be  forthcoming  for  other  sections  of  the  city." 

American  energy  and  dollars,  it  seems,  are  to 
provide  the  English  capital  with  another  enterprise 
of  far-reaching  consequence  and  importance.  This 
is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  ship  canal  from  South- 
ampton to  London.  A  route  has  been  surveyed  by 
competent  engineers,  who  report  that  such  a  water- 
way is  feasible  and  can  be  built  for  a  sum  that  will 
assure  handsome  returns  to  its  American  projec- 
tors.    The   whole  matter  has   been  placed  in  the 
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hands  of  the  same  firm  of  contractors  which  is  to 
build  Mr.  Yerkes's  underground  railway,  and,  though 
grave  legal  and  other  difficulties  remain  to  be  over- 
promises  to  take  definite  shape  at  an 
The  revolutionary  changes  that  would  be 
wrought  by  a  ship  canal  enabling  the  largest  ocean 
liners  to  land   their  ]  -  in  the  heart  of  Lon- 

don   many  hours  earlier  than   by  any  other  route 
can   be  easily  inferred   from  the  growing  popularity 
of  the   smaller  steamship   lines   now  sailing   t 
from  London  by  the  slow  and  difficult  way  of  the 
Thames. 

Our  Growing  Trade  with  Australia 

ONE  of  the  most  significant  and  hopeful  features 
of  our  foreign  trade  is  the  wonderful  gain 
that  we  arc  making  in  Australian  markets.  I  >  t 
exports  to  Australia  arc  increasing  much  more  rap- 
idly than  those  from  Germany,  despite  the  heavy 
subsidy  paid  by  the  Kaiser's  government  during 
the  past  seven  years  to  maintain  cheap  and  regular 
steamship  communication  and  low  rates  to  the 
British  colonies  in  the  South  Pacific.  Although 
efforts  to  extend  the  sale  of  American  goods  during 
the  same  period  were  entirely  of  individual  enter- 
prise, by  1899  American  exports  had  increased  to 
a  little  less  than  820,000,000,  while  those  from  Ger- 
many were  only  a  trifle  more  than  $4,000,000. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1900  our  exports  to  this 
market  reached  the  splendid  total  of  827,000,000. 

The  growth  of  much  of  this  trade  from  the 
Atlantic  States  has  been  due  to  the  energy  of  the 
New  York  exporting  house  of  Flint,  Eddy  •- 
who  established  an  Australian  department  five  years 
ago,  with  Mr.  H.C  Payne  in  charge.  A  littl > 
the  same  firm  put  in  operation  a  line  of  direct 
steamers  from  New  York  to  the  several  Australian 
ports.  Previously  all  mere  handise  from  this  country 
either  went  by  way  of  San  Francisco  or  was  trans- 
shipped at  Liverpool.  At  first  there  was  barely 
freight  enough  for  one  steamer  a  month,  but  now 
one  sails  every  ten  days  with  full  cargoes  of  from 
4000  to  8000  tons  of  American  goods. 

"Wi  the  English  merchant  on  his 

own    grounds,"    said    Mr.    Payne    to    Tin     WORLD'S 
Work,  and  he  continued  :  — 

••  We  offer  lower  prices,  and  our  goods  give  betti  1 
\\V  have  at  last  convinced  our  manufactui 
ihe  wisdom  of  making  special  brands  for  particular  markets, 
and  in  every  line  and  fancy 

.in  competi  illy  with  ( lre.it  Britain  in 

nies.     Indeed,  we  now  monopolize  the  market 
in   many  tiling  whi<  h  two  ] 

Dg   pur- 
1  which  an  immense  quantity  is  used  in  A 
Until  last  >und  was  bought  in  England, 

but  now  we  are  sending  it  by  the  shipload.      S 
■ 

lir^l  shipment  now   shipped 


from  England,  but,  though  we  have  to  carry  it  3000  miles 
further  to  reach  .Sydney  and  Melbourne,  you  will  see  us  wrest 
this  trade  from  England  in  a  year  or  two.  American 
cal  supplies,  carriages,  buggies,  farming  implements,  carpen- 
ters' tools  and  other  cutlery,  print  paper,  tobacco,  lamps, 
china,  glassware,  rubber  goods,  plated  ware,  furniture,  and  a 
hundred  other  things,  are  now  shipped  to  Australia  from 
this  country. 

"No  foreign  market  is  using  as  much  American  hardware 
as  Australia  Every  outgoing  steamer  carries  thousands  of 
dollars'   worth  of  hardware  special'  import 

firms  at  Sydney  and  Melbourne  have  their  representatives  in 
this  market,  who  buy  hardware  almost  exclusively  in  large 
quantities." 

BOOTS   AND   SHOES   TO    1  :  \RKFTS 

Australia  has   become  the  best  market  also  for 
American   boots  and   shoes,   to  which,   in   a 
$750,000  worth  are  sent.     England  follows,  with 
purchases  last   j  -  700,000 ;    then  the  West 

.    with    8600,000;     Canada,  with   8400,000; 
and    M  ith  8300,000.     By  the  substitution 

of  machine-made  for  hand-made  shoes,  by  the 
economies  introduced  in  the  |  nning, 

and  by  the  introduction  of  improved  mechanical 
processes,  American  manufacturers  now  command 
unrivalled  facilities  for  supplying  not  only  the 
people  of  this  country,  but  those  of  other  countries. 
with  boots  and  shoes  at  low  prices.  Thai 
these  conditions,  American  exports  of  these 
the  past  twelve  months  have  been  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  trade. 

The  superintendent  of  sales  of  the  Georjj 
Keith  Company,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  largest  con- 
cerns  of  its  kind  exporting  its  own  goods,  recently 
s.ud  to  a  representative  of  Tin     \  K.  that 

lies  during    I  »t  nine 

months  of  the  (  urrent  year  had  exceeded  by  nearly 
$1,000,000   those   of   the   same    period    in 
Much  of  this  increase  w  reated 

m  irkets   in    the    Philippines,    the    treaty  pi  1 
China,    the    Straits    Settlements,    and    India.     The 
English,   he  s.ud.  prefer    our   shoes    to   any  others, 
and   many  American  concerns  now  maintain   retail 

in  London  and  other  British  cities,     li 
fore   American  boots  and  shoes    have   been 
almost  exclusively  in  countries  in  which  English  is 
the  language  spoken,  or  in  which  bu 
on  in  English  ;  but  now  they  are  finding  bu) 
every  part  of  the  world.      It   may  be   noted  a 

hap-,  the  most  gratifying  feature  rowing 

foreign  trade  in  boots  and  shoes,  that  those  shipped 
abroad  give  such  satisfaction  that  a  market 

attained  is  not  thereafter  lost. 

The  Projected  Pacific  Cable 

TIM      establishment     of    a    transpacific     sub- 
marine  cable,    often    1  by   Con. 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  pi  take  tangi- 
ble   shape    during    the    next    twelve   months.      The 
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greatest  obstacle  in  the  past  to  such  an  enterprise 
has  been  a  scarcity  of  mid-ocean  resting-places,  no 
single  government  controlling  a  sufficient  number  of 
suitable  landing-places  to  make  it  practicable,  in 
view  of  the  belief  that  the  distance  from  which 
messages  could  be  sent  and  cables  controlled  was 
limited.  The  war  with  Spain  and  its  sequel  have 
removed  this  objection,  and  the  government  sur- 
vey of  the  route  which  would  connect  California 
and  Asia,  by  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Guam,  and  the 
Philippines,  has  revealed  no  obstacle  which  may 
not  be  avoided  in  laying  the  cable. 

No  section  of  a  cable  laid  along  this  route  would 
equal  in  length  that  now  in  operation  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  The  latter  line  is 
3250  miles  long,  while  the  greatest  distance  from 
land  to  land  on  the  proposed  Pacific  route  would 
be  from  San  Francisco  to  Hawaii,  2089  miles,  that 
from  Hawaii  to  Wake  Island  being  2040  miles. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  building  of  such  a  cable 
would  involve  an  expenditure  of  twenty  millions, 
while  a  branch  line  from  Guam  to  Japan  would 
cost  an  additional  four  millions. 

For  this  reason  the  selection  of  a  northerly  route 
finds  numerous  and  earnest  advocates.  One  has 
already  been  surveyed,  though  not  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  has  been  found  that  it  divides  itself 
into  six  lines  of  about  800  miles  each.  The  sta- 
tions proposed  on  this  route  are  Sitka,  the  capital 
of  Alaska ;  Kadiak  Island,  the  farthest  station 
north;  Dutch  Harbor,  the  great  central  port  of  the 
North  Pacific ;  Attu,  the  western  end  of  North 
America  ;  the  Japanese-Russian  border  ;  and  north- 
ern Japan,  whence  many  overland  wires,  as  well  as 
cables,  run  to  within  200  miles  of  the  Philippines. 
The  longest  of  these  links  falls  within  900  miles, 
and  Chandler  Hale,  one  of  the  advocates  of  the 
northerly  route,  points  out  that  a  cable  line  by  it 
would  cost  only  six  millions.  Another  of  its  de- 
cided advantages  is  that  it  avoids  great  depths,  the 
average  not  exceeding  a  thousand  fathoms.  Re- 
pairs could  be  made  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
a  single  spare  cable  of  850  miles  would  replace  any 
link,  while  repair  ships  could  find  safe  harbors  within 
120  miles  of  any  break.  Moreover,  it  would  lie  in 
latitude  all  lower  than  that  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
and  in  climates  far  superior  to  that  of  the  North 
Atlantic. 

Whichever  route  may  be  finally  selected,  govern- 
ment aid  of  private  enterprise  is  pretty  sure  to  take 
the  shape  of  a  liberal  annual  subsidy,  since  it  is 
stated  on  reliable  authority  that  for  a  yearly  guaran- 
tee of  $400,000  for  the  transmission  of  government 
messages  responsible  individuals  and  companies 
stand  ready  to  lay  and  operate  a  cable  following 
either  of  the  proposed  routes.  No  better  way 
could  be  found  for  the  discharge  of  a  great  and 


important  task.  A  cable  is  essentially  a  commer- 
cial bond,  and  will  be  of  far  greater  value  to  the 
world  and  to  its  owners  if  conducted  as  an  indi- 
vidual venture  than  if  undertaken  wholly  as  a  gov- 
ernment work. 

The  Movement  of  Prices 
By  John  R.   Commons 

FORMERLY,  when  agriculture  was  the  absorb- 
ing industry,  economists  and  statesmen 
looked  upon  the  price  of  wheat  as  an  index  to 
business  prosperity  and  adversity.  To-day,  when 
the  predominance  of  agriculture  is  contested  by 
manufactures,  mining,  building,  and  transportation, 
and  when  agriculture  itself  is  split  into  a  dozen 
specialties,  we  must  look  to  the  prices  of  all  staple 
products  as  our  index  to  prosperity.  But  the 
ordinary  man  cannot  do  this.  The  staples  are  too 
many.  Only  the  expert,  whose  livelihood  requires 
it,  can  "  keep  his  head  "  in  the  maze  of  forty  or 
more  fluctuating  prices.  The  ordinary  man  must 
be  furnished  with  an  average  or  a  total  oi  some  sort. 
But  an  average  or  a  total  of  the  prices  of  forty  or 
more  commodities  is  an  absurdity.  Who  would 
think  of  figuring  out  the  average  price  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat  at  60  cents,  a  ton  of  coal  at  $4.00,  a 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  at  $20.00,  and  a  yard  of 
print  cloth  at  3  cents  ?  What  would  be  the  name 
of  the  article  to  which  the  average  price  pertained  ? 
If  there  is  not  an  average  price,  there  is  another 
device  which  we  can  adopt.  All  of  these  prices  can 
be  reduced  to  a  common  base.  We  can  take  the 
price  of  each  at  a  given  date  —  say  January,  i860 

—  or  the  average  price  of  each  for  a  given  period 

—  say  the  years  1879  to  1889,  as  is  done  in  these 
diagrams —  and  can  give  to  this  base  price  for  each 
article  the  common  value  of  100.  The  prices  at 
all  the  other  dates  would  then  be  stated  in  terms  of 
percentages,  or  "  index  numbers,"  of  this  base  price. 
These  percentages  can  then  be  averaged,  and  we 
have  the  general  index  number  for  the  date  selected. 
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Diagram  I.  shows  the  index  number  thus  derived 
for  22  years  and  66  staple  products  of  the  United 
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States.  This  is  as  accurate  a  measure  of  the  trend 
oi  business  through  booms,  panics,  and  depressions, 
as  can  be  devised.  Each  of  the  66  articles  is 
given  weight  according  to  its  importance. 

Notice  the  swift  rise  of  prices  from  1879  to  1882, 
in  a  period  of  prosperity  never  before  equalled. 
The  index  number  rises  from  91  to  120,  a  rise  of 
32%.  Notice  the  panic  and  depression  that  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  entire  gain  was  lost.  Then 
came  faltering  recovery,  but  in  1893  another  drop 
and  a  depression  almost  worse  than  anything  known. 
The  lowest  point  was  73 — in  1896-7 — a  fall  of 
nearly  20%  in  four  years,  and  of  40%  since  188 1-2. 

Here  again  comes  a  brilliant  recovery,  rivalling 
that  of  1879-82.  The  index  number  for  the  crop 
year  ending  June,  1900,  is  90,  a  rise  of  23%,  and 
a  complete  restoration  of  the  level  of  1885  and  1892. 

I  )iagram  II.  gives  certain  details  of  this  prosperity 
by  months,  and  a  comparison   between  two  of  the 


MONTHLY  AVERAGES 
JULY  18%  TO  OCT.  1900. 

-a  METALS,   MINERALS  A   LUMBER. 

«3  ALL  PRODUCTS. 

-i  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


five  groups  of  products  which  enter  into  the  general 
average.     These   monthly  averages  of  Diagram  II. 
are  those  from  which  the  yearly  averages  of  1  >ia- 
gram  I.  are  computed  for  the  four  years,  July,  1896, 
.  1900.     The  index  number  in  July  and 
August,    1896,    was    70,    the    lowest   point  of   the 
ion.     Notice  the  hesitating  recovery  which 
in    September.     Then    notice    the    decided 
bulge  of  August,    1X97,  to   May,   189S,  when  the 
index    number    reached    Si.     The    causes   of   this 
bulge    appear  quite  plain  if  we  notice  the  extraor- 
dinary   rise    of   agricultural    products    (corn,   oats, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  rice,  p  .  sugar,  hay, 

flaxseed,  wool,  and  cotton).      A  wheat  short 
1897  in  Europe,  Argentina,  Australia,  and  India, 
and  an  enormous  crop  in  America,  had  two  1 
It  sent  the  index  number  of  agriculture  up  to  86, 
and  it  brought  gold  from  Europe.      \  remarkable 

shifting  of  interests  follov  nbled 

son  of  the  lai  -;.     During 

all  this  time  the  metals  and  minerals  (iron,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  /inc.  quicksilver,  tin,  coal,  lumber, 
petroleum,  phosphate  rock)  had  nol  only  no!  risen, 
but  had   actually  fallen   (see  Diagram  II.). 


when  they  began  to  feel  the  farmers'  gold,  they 
took  their   turn  at   buoy  .   jumped    in    16 

months  from  80  to  1 15,  a  rise  of  nearly  44$  .  Pig 
iron  rose  135%. 

The  general  index  number  touched  its  highest 
point  in  March  and  April,  1900.  Since  then  the 
groups  have  come  closer  together.  The  war  in  the 
Transvaal  checked  the  gold  supply.  Prices  could 
not  be  sustained.  Metals  and  minerals  dropped  to 
94.      Pig  iron  lost  36%.     Hut  shoi  I  cotton 

and  wheat  are  again  helping  agriculture.  The 
general  index  number  for  October  19  is  87,  a  drop 
of  7.4%  since  April.  But  agriculture  is  close  at 
hand,  namely  83,  and  metals  and  minerals  are 
at  95.  The  presidential  election  is  past  Gold 
will  soon  be  coming  from  South  Africa.  Which 
direction  will  the  index  number  take  ? 

The  Regained  Commerce  of  New  Orleans 

NEW  ORLEANS  does  not  look  like  itself  at  all 
these  days  ;  for  its  pulse  throbs  with  a  new 
life,  a  commercial  activity  its  people  have  not 
known  for  many  years.  Early  in  the  nineties  the 
sluggishness  into  which  the  city  had  fallen  began 
to  give  way  to  new  conditions,  and  trade  lost 
years  before  began  slowly  to  return  to  the  port. 
Then  came  quarantines  for  three  successive  seasons 
—  1897, 1898,  1899  —  which  paralyzed  com;: 
but  it  spurred  business  men  to  action,  and  the 
result  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  sanitary  projects 
the  world  lias  ever  known.  The  past  sumni 
remarkable  for  phenomenal  health  condition 
the  knowledge  that  there  would  be  no  quarantines 
this  year  restored  confidence,  and  plans  were  laid 
for  a  record-breaking  business  for  1 900-1 901. 

Thus,  when  the  season  opened,  New  Orleans 
better   prepared    for   handling  an    immensely   in- 
creased   trade    than    ever   before    in    her    hi 
The  tide  turned  in  her  favor.     Then  D  was 

wrecked.      Cotton,    gram,    lumber,    and    CO 
other  commodities  poured  in.  and   the  wharves  for 
miles  along  the   river   front   soon  as  Q    un- 

I   activity.      The  facilities  of  the  port  are  not 
being   taxed  ;  the  preparation 
for   that,  but   the   large  number  of  vesSM 
the  increased  quantity  and  value  of  th< 
the    tens    of    thousands    oi    laborers    employed    in 
handling  the  augmented  commerce,  the  magnitude 
oi  the  bank  clearings,  and   the  general   prosperity 
tell   the   story  in  a  lai  it   may  1 

understood.     High-priced  COtl  g  ly  but  not 

wholly  responsible  for  a  51  per  cent  increase  in 
bank  clearings.     \  reclaimed  ide  and  an 

-  in  lumber  and  grain  all  figure 
to  no  mean  extent. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  the  rice-planting  indus- 
trv    in    Louisiana    has    attr.u  ted    the   attention   of 
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Northern  capitalists,  and  an  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  form  a  combine,  backed  by  $7,500,000  of 
capital,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  rice  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States.  The  promoters  of  this 
scheme  are  New  York  men,  and  their  plan  is  to 
secure  an  option  on  90  per  cent  of  the  rice  crops 
of  the  country  for  four  years.  Several  meetings 
have  been  held  in  the  rice  district  of  Louisiana 
and  the  plan  explained  to  the  planters.  In  most 
cases  the  planters  signed  the  contract  presented 
by  the  promoters,  which,  in  return  for  the  option, 
guarantees  that  the  combine  would  buy  all  the  rice 
raised  by  the  signers  and  pay  for  it  at  increased 
prices.  The  promoters  express  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  scheme,  the  planters  are 
non-communicative,  while  the  brokers,  whose  busi- 
ness will  be  ruined  if  the  combine  is  successful, 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  $7,000,000  or  any  like  sum 
being  raised  for  such  a  purpose.  The  outcome  is 
awaited  with  considerable  interest  in  New  Orleans. 

The  Louisiana  Centennial  at  St.  Louis 

A  POWERFUL  factor  in  the  business  and  social 
life  of  St.  Louis  for  the  next  two  or  three  years 
will  be  the  centennial,  in  1903,  of  Jefferson's  Louisi- 
ana expansion.  This  is  to  be  celebrated  by  a  world's 
fair  in  St.  Louis.  Every  activity  in  the  city  will  be 
quickened  by  it.  Its  influence  is  already  beginning 
to  be  manifested.  Part  of  the  great  increase  which 
is  taking  place  in  the  city's  postal  receipts  is  due  to 
that  cause.  The  real  estate  market  is  strengthening 
on  account  of  it.  Many  of  the  inquiries  for  busi- 
ness sites  in  the  city  are  incited  by  it.  Possibly 
some  of  the  new  manufactories  which  are  locating 
in  St.  Louis  have  this  as  an  attraction.  Probably 
the  increase  which  is  being  made  in  the  output  of 
many  factories  already  here  and  that  which  is  being 
planned  in  others  have  this  as  an  impelling  cause. 

Chicagoans  say  the  Columbian  fair  of  1893  added 
100,000  or  150,000  to  their  city's  permanent  popu- 
lation. St.  Louis  expects  to  be  benefited  in  a  cor- 
responding degree  by  the  international  exposition 
of  1903.  World's  fairs  are  popular  in  this  age,  and 
St.  Louis  feels  that  it  can  easily  avoid  some  of  the 
mistakes  made  by  Chicago  in  1893  and  by  Paris  in 
1900.  It  is  confident,  also,  that  in  some  respects 
it  can  improve  on  the  great  exhibitions  held  in  both 
of  those  cities. 

Celebrations  of  anniversaries  of  epoch-making 
events  have  an  educative  influence  aside  from  the 
exhibits  which  those  taking  the  form  of  inter- 
national expositions  attract  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  In  arousing  an  historic  interest  in  the  par- 
ticular event  commemorated,  they  induce  further 
incursions  among  readers  into  the  historic  field  in 
every  direction,  and  add  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
knowledge.    This  influence  is  especially  active  in  St. 


Louis  at  this  moment,  as  is  shown  by  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  books  on  history  and  biography, 
especially  American  history  and  biography,  which 
are  called  for  in  the  city's  circulating  libraries  and 
which  are  sold  in  the  city's  bookstores. 

St.  Louis'  future,  however,  is  not  dependent  on 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  international  exposition 
of  1903.  It  is  the  fourth  city  in  the  United  States 
in  population.  It  is  growing  faster  than  are  its 
nearer  neighbors  on  the  census  list  —  Boston  and 
Baltimore.  Physically,  industrially,  and  intellectu- 
ally it  is  expanding  with  gratifying  rapidity.  Omitting 
Chicago  from  the  calculation,  it  is  the  metropolis 
and  great  distributing  centre  of  the  Mississippi 
valley. 

St.  Paul's  Substantial  Growth 

THE  growth  of  St.  Paul  is  marked  in  many  ways 
other  than  by  increase  in  population.  The 
capital  of  Minnesota  has  become  strong  in  com- 
merce and  manufacturing.  There  is  hardly  a 
country  on  the  globe  in  which  her  products  are 
not  found.  Improvement  is  noted  in  railroad 
facilities,  in  public  buildings,  parks,  and  paved 
streets.  The  advance  made  during  the  past  year 
in  the  wholesale  and  manufacturing  trade  has  been 
greater  than  during  any  similar  period  in  the  city's 
history. 

Nearly  four  hundred  miles  of  new  railroad  have 
been  added  to  the  territory  of  the  St.  Paul  job- 
bers during  the  year,  while  the  population  of  the 
consumers  in  this  same  territory  has  increased 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand.  The  effect 
of  this  development  of  new  country  is  shown 
in  the  expansion  of  the  business  of  wholesale 
merchants. 

Among  the  successful  manufactories  which  have 
come  into  prominence  during  the  past  year,  is  the 
grass  twine  factory,  now  one  of  the  largest  institu- 
tions in  the  state.  The  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  binding  twine,  rugs,  carpets,  and  matting 
is  the  common  wire  grass  found  in  the  swamps  of 
Minnesota  and  western  Wisconsin. 

The  grass  binding  twine  has  supplanted  the 
Manila  twine  in  the  harvest  fields  and  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  as  good,  and  is  certainly  much  cheaper, 
than  the  foreign  product.  The  grass  is  treated  to 
a  patented  process  which  makes  it  as  pliable  as 
cotton  threads,  and  in  this  state  is  woven  into 
many  highly  artistic  designs  for  home  and  office 
comfort  and  decoration.  So  extensive  has  been 
the  demand  for  the  products  of  the  twine  factory 
that  the  plant  has  been  kept  in  operation  night  and 
day  a  great  portion  of  the  time. 

The  state  capitol,  now  nearing  completion,  is, 
with  only  a  few  exceptions,  the  handsomest  public 
structure   in   the  countrv.     Built  entirely  of  white 
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Georgia  marble  from  basement  to  top  of  dome, 
highly  sculptured,  many  of  the  figures  being  the 
handiwork  of  Daniel  ( Ihester  Freru  h,  there  are  few 
more  beautiful  buildings  to  be  found  anywhere. 
The  Si, 500,000  federal  building,  under  construction 
since  1895,  is  now  occupied,  though  not  entirely 
finished. 

The  Passing  of  Old  Philadelphia 

OLD  Philadelphia  is  a  passing  city,  and  new 
Philadelphia  an  accomplished  fact.  New 
blood  has  wrought  the  change.  For  over  a  century 
the  old-fashioned,  white-shuttered  houses  about 
Independence  and  Washington  squares  had  been 
the  sarcophagi  of  mummified  ideals  of  fame. 
Within  the  past  ten  years  a  new  generation  has 
risen  to  power,  and  these  tombs  are  giving  place 
to  new  buildings,  hives  inviting  industry.  The  men 
who  existed  in  these  houses  are  gone.  Many  of 
them  amassed  immense  fortunes,  not  by  the  foster- 
ing of  industries,  but  by  quietly  accumulating  money 
from  rent  rolls,  from  safe  foreign  speculations,  and 
from  mild  real  estate  ventures.  The  heirs,  how- 
ever, who  now  control  these  fortunes  are  not  con- 
tent to  follow  the  methods  of  their  fathers.  They 
dare  to  make  bolder  ventures ;  they  want  to  see 
their  money  work  ;  they  want  to  double  in  a  decade 
what  was  accumulated  in  a  half  century. 

Nowhere  is  the  new  order  of  things  more  mark- 
edly in  evidence  than  in  the  vicinity  of  broad  and 
Chestnut  streets.  There  "  sky-scrapers  "  are  build- 
ing. The  tallest  at  present  is  the  nearly  completed 
North  American  building,  where  that  newspaper 
will  have  its  home  after  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
This  is  the  younger  Wanamaker's  enterprise.  The 
elder  Wanamaker's  new  building,  which  will  stand 
where  his  store  now  is,  extending  from  Chestnut  to 

■  Street,  and  from  Thirteenth  Street  to  1'enn 
Square,  will  perhaps  be  the   largest   building 

1  by  an  individual.  Plans  are  being  made 
for  it,  and  Mr.  Wanam  iker  1  >  said  to  have  de<  lared 
that  he  will  spend  85,000,000011  the  building  alone. 
The  North  American  twenty-story  building  repre- 
sents .\\\  investment  of  one-tenth  of  that  sum. 

Penn  Square,  enclosing  Philadelphia's  £23,000,- 
000  city  hall,  is  being  surrounded  by  new  tall  build- 
ings. Matching  the  great  Wanamaker  building, 
which  will  lower  over  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
square,  will  be  the  new  Pennsylvania  Railroad  offi<  e- 
building  on  the  southwest  corner.  This  building 
will   be   thirteen  stories  high,  and  will   be  known  as 

mtinental  Trust  Company  building,  that  corn- 
bank  on  the  ground  floor.    A  bridge 
Over    Market   Street  will   connect   the   new  building 
with    the    Pennsylvania    Railroad's    broad 

station. 

1  wo  new  theatres,  to  o       -  ea<  h.  are 


assured.  They  will  be  Keith's,  on  the  old  Baldwin 
mansion  site,  on  Chestnut  Street,  above  Eleventh, 
and  the  Garrick,  to  be  built  by  William  Wnghtman, 
on  Sanson!  Street,  below  Broad.  This  theatre  will 
have  a  Chestnut  Street  entrance.  Two  hotels  to 
cost  Si, 000,000  each  are  also  promised.  John 
Stafford,  an  operative  builder,  will  erect  one  of 
these  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Thirteenth  and 
Walnut  streets.  The  other  is  to  be  built  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  Epiphany  Church,  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Chestnut  and  Fifteenth  streets,  by  An- 
thony M.  Zane,  another  operative  builder,  who 
bought  the  site  from  Mr.  Wanamaker  for  5 1,000, - 
000.  Four  years  ago  the  great  merchant 
$600,000  for  the  place. 

Mr.  Zane  is  said  to  be  backed  by  Messrs.  Wide- 
ner  and  Klkins,  of  the  Land  Title  Trust  Company, 
and  these  two  millionaires  have  pra<  tically  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the  Lafay- 
ette Hotel,  on  broad  and  Sansom  streets,  proposing 
to  tear  it  down  and  to  extend  the  I,and  Title  Trust 
office  building,  seventeen  stories  high,  over  the  site. 
Across  Sansom  Street  from  the  hotel  is  the  ' 
League  Club,  facing  Broad  Street.  Next  year  the 
building  will  be  torn  down,  and  the  largest  club 
building  in  the  world  will  take  its  place. 

A  Southern  Coal-shipping  and  Ship-building  Centre 

BALTIMORE  business  men  are  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  agreement  lately  made  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Company  to  handle  the  ex- 
port business  of  a  number  of  steamship  lines  having 
schedules  between  Norfolk.  Portsmouth,  and  New- 
port News  and  foreign  ports.  It  has  been  the 
custom  for  a  vessel  to  take  on  part  o(  its  cai 

ill  News,  for  instance,  then  to  proceed  to 
Norfolk  or    Portsmouth   to   complete    it,  an  I 

The   expense  of  transferring   ships  of  the 
size  which  serve  these  cities  from  one  | 
other,  the  time  lost  in  stopping  av.  I  under 

way,  and  the  item  of  additional  labor  have  amounted 
to  a  large  cost.  Vs  a  very  large  quantit  of  bread- 
stuffs,  salted  provisions,  metals,  and  manufactured 
products  for  ex]  direct   tO   Newport    News 

over  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  its  connections, 

it  is  intended  to  make  that  DCipal 

loading  points   for  such   freight,  and   much  of  that 

received  at  N   ri  Ik  1  nd  Portsmouth  will  be  1 

to  Newport  News.      The  general  agent  of  the  United 

States  Shipping  ( Company  at  Norfolk  says  that  when- 
ever it  is  i,  enient  for  .1  vessel  to  t 

N  sraouth  a  ship  will  b< 

to  these  wharves  directly.  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth 
have  been  the  natural  receiving  points  from  the 
South  proper  for  Southern  exports,  such  as  cotton, 
lumber,  and  naval  ston  J.  Most  ^(  the  cotton  has 
been    sent    '       North     V    .  .'  <     cities    for    shipment 
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abroad,  the  Old  Bay  Line,  Merchants  &  Miners' 
Transportation  Company,  and  the  Old  Dominion 
Line  carrying  it  to  the  ports  mentioned,  thus  largely 
increasing  their  freight  business. 

With  one  agency  to  represent  the  several  lines, 
they  will  be  working  in  harmony,  and  the  outlook 
will  be  to  greatly  increase  the  foreign  business  from 
the  Hampton  Roads  cities  as  a  whole.  The  termi- 
nals at  Newport  News,  which  are  among  the  best 
in  the  world,  are  admirably  adapted  to  handle  this. 
The  elevator  capacity  alone  is  about  2,500,000 
bushels,  while  vessels  can  be  loaded  from  no  less 
than  ten  different  piers  arranged  for  the  direct  and 
economical  transfer  of  freight  of  all  kinds.  The 
coal  export  trade  of  that  port,  already  very  heavy, 
is  growing  rapidly,  and  all  indications  point  to  the 
possibility  of  Newport  News  and  Norfolk  becom- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  coal-shipping  centres  of  the 
world. 

The  steadily  growing  business  of  the  Maryland 
Steel  Company  is  proving  the  foresight  and  business 
sagacity  of  the  capitalists  who  established  that  con- 
cern at  Sparrows  Point  ten  years  ago.  This  com- 
pany has  secured  a  contract  for  the  construction  of 
two  steamships,  which  are  to  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  freight  carrying.  The  order  represents  fully 
$1,000,000,  and,  including  it,  the  Maryland  Com- 
pany leads  all  of  the  ship-yards  in  the  United  States 
in  contracts  so  far  secured  for  exclusive  freight 
ships.  Its  work  now  on  hand  includes  four  vessels 
of  a  cargo  capacity  of  over  1 1,000  tons  ;  one  vessel 
of  5500  tons ;  the  largest  floating  dry-dock  in  the 
world,  to  be  located  at  Algiers,  Louisiana ;  two 
sea-going  dredges,  which  are  the  largest  in  the 
United  States ;  and  three  torpedo-boats  for  the 
government. 

Water  Outlets  for  Steel  and  Coal 

NO  more  vital  question  of  industrial  growth  has 
ever  presented  itself  to  the  capitalists  of 
Pittsburg  than  the  one  now  being  turned  over  in 
their  minds  as  to  what  the  near  future  will  bring 
forth  for  the  city's  vast  coal  interests.  Both  of  the 
big  local  combinations,  one  covering  rail  and  the 
other  river  shipments,  have  under  consideration 
from  Europe  propositions  to  supply  consumers 
there  with  from  four  to  five  million  tons  of  coal, 
the  greater  portion  for  steam  purposes.  How  much 
of  this  will  be  actually  turned  into  orders  is  as  yet 
uncertain,  but  that  is  a  small  point  in  the  whole 
subject  matter.  The  fact  that  a  time  has  come 
when  Europe  turns  to  America  for  the  fuel  which 
England  is  to-day  supplying  only  by  great  strain  on 
her  mining  facilities  is  the  grasping  one  which  has 
taken  root  in  the  minds  of  the  Pittsburg  coal 
operators. 

The  brains  and  energy  of  the  coal  and  iron  indus- 


tries about  Pittsburg  are  now  concentrated  in  an 
effort  to  solve  the  transportation  problem,  which  is 
the  single  barrier  confronting  them  in  the  way  to 
supremacy  in  Old  World  markets.  Far-reaching 
schemes  are  under  consideration.  Two  of  these 
are  artificial  waterways  leading  to  the  ocean ;  and 
the  inquiries  which  have  come  to  Pittsburg  from 
Europe  this  fall  for  enormous  consignments  of  coal, 
along  with  the  necessity  of  the  iron  and  steel 
makers  to  market  more  of  their  products  abroad  in 
order  to  keep  the  mills  busy,  have  made  earnest 
champions  for  each  scheme. 

Pittsburg  manufacturers  wish  the  United  States 
to  build  the  Isthmian  canal.  With  the  Ohio  River 
slackwatered,  the  works  to  do  it  now  rapidly  near- 
ing  completion,  and  the  canal  cut,  western  Penn- 
sylvania would  send  by  boat  millions  of  tons  of 
freight  yearly  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  through 
the  canal  to  the  markets  of  the  Pacific. 

The  other  big  waterway  proposed  is  a  canal  to 
join  the  Ohio  River  with  Lake  Erie.  Four  or  five 
years  ago,  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 
spent  nearly  $50,000  in  surveys  on  this  scheme. 
Interest  lagged  with  the  building  of  the  Carnegie 
railroad  from  Pittsburg  to  the  lake,  but  five  years 
have  wrought  such  giant  changes  in  industrial  pos- 
sibilities that  what  looked  like  an  impossible  under- 
taking then,  now  presents  itself  virtually  in  the 
light  of  a  necessity.  A  local  engineer  of  ability 
and  some  of  the  canal's  stanchest  friends  feel  sure 
it  will  be  built  within  a  very  few  years.  Congress- 
man John  Dalzell  will  present  a  bill  in  Congress 
this  month  to  give  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  River 
Canal  Company  a  national  charter.  The  canal 
cost  in  building  is  estimated  at  $  30,000,000.  The 
manufacturing  and  mining  combinations  of  Pitts- 
burg could  supply  that  amount  among  them  without 
much,  if  any,  strain  on  their  financial  resources. 
The  men  behind  the  scheme  believe  no  trouble  will 
be  encountered  in  raising  the  money  if  Congress 
acts  favorably. 

The  great  boom  in  the  steel  market  of  last  fall 
and  winter  closed  the  eyes  of  manufacturers  to 
trade  offerings  outside  North  America.  Orders  for 
foreign  delivery  went  begging  from  mill  to  mill. 
Not  so  now.  The  utmost  energy  is  being  expended 
to  get  this  foreign  business  and  find  a  way  to  come 
out  ahead  of  the  enormous  ocean  freight  rates.  The 
city  numbers  many  more  advocates  of  a  merchant- 
marine  measure  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago,  although 
some  of  its  early  advocates  were  Pittsburg  manu- 
facturers. There  is  a  general  feeling  that  a  little 
governmental  encouragement  would  bring  millions 
of  capital  into  the  ship-building  industry,  and  soon 
creating  enough  American  bottoms  to  carry  this 
country's  products,  instead  of  having  to  depend 
almost  solely  on  Europe's  shipowners. 
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The  Future  of  Boston  as  a  Port 

Bi  ISTON  'S  opportunity  for  commercial  advance- 
ment in  the  immediate  as  well  as  in  the 
remote  future  is  believed  by  her  most  SU 
tial  business  nun  to  lie  in  the  development  of 
her  resources  as  a  port.  In  the  past  three  years  it 
has  advanced  by  a  greater  per  cent  in  the  amounts 
and  values  of  shipments  to  foreign  lands  than  any 
other  port  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  growth 
of  business  in  that  line  is  regarded  as  having 
only  fairly  begun.  Its  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
diverted  to  Boston  a  very  large  amount  of  the 
cotton  shipments  which  formerly  went  abroad  by 
the  way  of  Baltimore  and  New  ( Orleans.  Its  grain 
trade  is  increasing  enormously.  The  Central  Pacific 
railroad,  which  formerly  carried  all  its  large  tonnage 
of  grain  to  St.  John,  is  now  sending  the  bulk  of  it 
to  Boston  because  the  terminal  facilities  are  better, 
and  better  ships,  with  greater  tonnage,  can  be  had 
for  export  purposes  than  can  be  had  at  St.  John. 

Since  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  came  into 
possession  of  the  Fitchburg  railroad  it  has  made  a 
traffic  arrangement  with  the  Grand  Trunk  road,  by 
which  that  company  sends  to  Boston  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  grain  which  it  formerly  delivered  at 
Atlantic  ports  in  Canada.  The  winter  rates,  almost 
prohibitive  from  September  to  May  at  St.  Lawrence 
points,  have  also  diverted  much  grain  traffic  to  Bos- 
ton, and  it  is  being  encouraged  to  stay.  Boston's 
elevator  and  other  facilities  for  shipment  of  grain  are 
already  highly  developed,  and  with  the  completion 
of  the  new  Commonwealth  docks,  now  in  process 
of  construction,  will  be  unex<  elled  by  any  American 
port.     When  the  docks  are  completed,  one  of  the 

l  transatlantic  lines  now  having  New  York 
main  American  port,  will  transfer  the  principal  part 
of  its  business  to  Boston. 


Effects  of  Sanitation  in  Memphis 

THE  growth  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  during 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  something  of  a 
surprise  to  the  country.  In  1890  Richmond, 
ville,  and  Atlanta  each  had  a  larger  population 
than  Memphis,  but  the  census  of  1900  gives 
Memphis  102,320  as  against  64,495  m  1890. 
The  fact  that  Memphis  has  permanently  enlarged 
her  limits  during  the  last  two  years  does  not  account 
for  this  increase,  because  the  suburbs  were  included 
in  the  city  limits  in  1890,  and  the  64,495  repre- 
sented not  only  the  urban  but  the  suburban 
lation.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly 
59  per  cent. 

I;  t  the  growth  is  not  confined  by  any  means  to 
population.  In  1890  the  city  had  250  industrial 
concerns.  In  1900  it  has  more  than  800  ;  and  the 
average  capital  stock  of  the  manufacturing  enter- 
prise of  to-d  ly  is  fully  four  times  as  great  as  of  the 
concern  often  years  ago.  Memphis  is  I 
inland  cotton  market  in  the  world;  but  cotton  has 
become  the  secondary  interest.  Memphis  is  the 
first  hardwood  lumber  market  and  the  second 
lumber  market  in  the  world  ;  and  about  8000 
persons  are  employed  in  the  busr 

m  has  redeemed  th 
and  it  rinks  among  the  first  in  health.  Situated 
where  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi  meet, 
it  is  the  metropolis  of  three  states.  It  has 
navigation,  and  eleven  trunk  lines  of  railroad  radi- 
ating in  all  directions.  The  great  bridge  over  the 
sippi  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  in  the 
world.      The  city  has  had   to  live   down 

Its  recent  history  is  the  best 
proof  in  the  whole  world  perhaps  of  the  value  of 
an  absolutely  sound  sanitary  system. 
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Zhe  fIDarcb  of  BSvcnts 


THE  most  impressive  spectacle  in  the 
world  is  the  quiet,  light-hearted,  but 
serious  way  in  which  the  people  go 
about  their  work  after  a  national  election.  A 
stranger  would  never  guess  from  their  de- 
meanor the  next  day  or  the  next  month  that 
they  had  just  "  saved  the  nation."  In  Novem- 
ber and  December  they  invested  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  money,  for  more  securities 
were  bought  than  ever  before  in  this  coun- 
try within  a  similar  period.  They  also  went 
about  making  larger  contracts  and  under- 
taking bigger  tasks,  and  it  is  the  fairest 
Christmas  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation that  they  can  recall.  There  is  a  colossal 
and  continental  common-sense  in  the  people, 
and  an  enormous  energy.  They  refuse  to 
accept  the  theoretical  or  the  local  notions  of 
any  sect  or  section,  in  politics  or  in  practical 
affairs.  The  calm  indifference  that  they  show 
to  non-essentials  is  like  the  indifference  of  the 
forces  of  nature ;  and  the  volume  of  their 
energy  and  labor  is  like  nature,  too,  in  its 
massive  strength. 

No  event  of  the  month  is  as  interesting  to 
thoughtful  observers  as  this  quality  of  a  great 
democracy  in  a  period  just  following  an  ex- 
pression of  its  opinion.  But  there  have  been 
events,  —  the  assembling  of  Congress,  the 
President's  review  of   the  national  condition 


and  of  our  foreign  relations,  the  taking  up  of 
such  great  subjects  as  the  Nicaragua  canal 
and  the  ship-subsidy  bill,  the  death  of  Senator 
Davis,  the  continued  but  waning  war  in  the 
Philippines  of  which  the  people  are  more  than 
weary,  the  deliberations  of  the  Cuban  conven- 
tion, the  fruitless  visit  of  Kruger  to  Europe, 
the  reaching  of  a  cruel  and  harsh  agreement 
by  the  ministers  in  Pekin,  and  the  modification 
of  it  by  the  Powers,  and,  not  least,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Huxley." 

OUR   MANY   " ENTANGLEMENTS " 

THE  new  century  finds  the  nation  with 
a  new  impulse,  industrial,  intellectual, 
national.  The  era  of  isolation  is  passed.  No 
more  striking  evidence  could  be  given  of  the 
world-wide  entanglements  (if  one  so  prefers 
to  call  them)  and  of  the  important  interna- 
tional influence  of  the  United  States  than  the 
President's  Message  to  Congress.  Consider 
the  range  of  topics  that  events  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  present,  to  say  nothing  ol 
their  profound  importance. 

A  treasury  balance  of  nearlv  300  millions 
(including  the  gold  reserve  fund  ),  an  annual 
surplus  revenue  of  80  millions,  and  the  neces- 
sity to  reduce  it  by  at  least  30  millions  ; 

The  cutting  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  and  the 
laying  of  a  Pacific  cable  ; 
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The  encouragemenl  ol  our  merchant  ma- 
rine (whethei  a  subsidy  be  the  right  plan  or 
not),  to  keep  pace  with  the  prodigious  growth 
of  our  foreign  trade; 

The  reorganization  ol  the  army,  and  the 
increase  of  the  navy  ; 

The  increase  ol  national  banks;  the  growth 
of  the  postal  service,  of  the  agricultural  de- 
partment, and  the  strides  in  industry  as  shown 
by  the  census  ; 

Must  ol  all,  our  close  relations  with  almost 
othei  country  under  heaven — the  Ilay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  our 
Alaskan  boundary  dispute,  a  treaty  with 
ragua,  special  relations  with  Japan,  with 
Mexico,  with  Turkey,  and  with  Russia,  besides 
our  patient  part  in  the  concert  ol  Powers  about 
China;  and  reciprocity  trade  treaties  with  a 
number  of  nations  ;  and 

The  interesting  problems  presented  in  the 
Philippines,  in  Cuba,  and  in  Porto  Rico. 

It  is  a  state    paper  that   circles  the  -lobe  in 

its  topics  ;  and  not  a  single  problem  presented 
is  one  ol  oui'  direct  seeking.  The  home-keep- 
ing era  of  our  national  life  is  past,  whether  we 
\e  or  rejoice  at  its  passing;  and  nothing 
could  bring  11  back,  not  even  the  programme 
"t  despair. 

THE    SHIP-SUBSIDY   BILL 

SINCE  it  seems  unlikely  that  (  "on-  ress  will 
attempt  to  cm  tail  Southern  representation 

ill  the  I  louse,  the  most  bitterly  contested  act 
ol  legislation  this  winter  will  be  the  Frye- 
Grosvenor  Ship-subsidy  bill.  It  is  a  me 
ma-  to  encourage  American  shipbuilding  and 
American  ownership  ol  ships  in  foreign  trade, 
'ldie  essence  ol  it  is  protection  to  American 
shipbuilding.  \  Republican  majority  doubt- 
less favor  it,  but  there  is  ver)  respectable 
Republican  dissent  both  in  and  out  ot  (\m- 
-s.  The  I  )einocrats  arc,  practically,  unani- 
mously opposed  to  it.  It  ma\  safely  be  called 
the  most  dangerous  piece  ol  legislation  that 
is  before  Congress.  The  Presidenl  in  his 
\b  ommended  aid  to  our  foreign  com 

merce,  doubtless  with  implied  approval  ol  this 

bill,  but  without  specific  mention  ol  it.  It 
will  require  perhaps  nine  millions  .1  year  to 
pay  the  subsidy,-  -a  large  enough  sum  to  be 
easil)    fell   in  the  budget  tor  twenty  years. 

The    Pill    grants    a    Sllbsid)     ot     one    anil     a 

halt  cents  a  gross  ton  foi  each  100  miles  over 


1500  miles  covered  by  American  vessels,  sail 

on,  in   the   foreign  trade.      Anothei 

ti t  the  bill,  designed  to  serve  the  same 

purpose  as  the  subventions  with  which  1 
Britain  and  Germany  protect  their  fast  mail 
lines,  provides  lor  "steam  \essCls  which  may 
be  suitable  lor  carrying  the  mails  of  the 
United  States  and  as  auxiliaries  to  the  naval 
I  of  the  United  States"  an  additional 
subsidy  based  on  speed  and  tonna. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pi 
and  encourage  American  shipbuilding,  its  in- 
cidental purpose  is  to  provide  for  auxiliary 
war  ships.  The  incidental  purpose  will  ap- 
peal to  many  men  who  do  not  sympathize 
with  the  main  pur: 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  restson  objection 
to  the  protective  principle:  our  ship-yards 
arc  now  busy  without  such  protection.  The 
op|  onents  ot  the  bill,  moreover,  maintain  that 
the  repeal  ol  our  navigation  laws,  which 
deny  American  registry  to  foreign-built  ships, 
would  give  us  all  the  ships  we  want  by  per- 
mitting Americans  to  buy  them  in  the 
market. 

In  one  way  or  another  the  United   S 
must    and    will    regain    ocean    shipping  ;     but 
there    is    more    political    danger    111    this    bill 
than   in  any  other   piece   ol    legislation   now 
in  sight. 

OKLAHOMA   AND    STATEHOOD 

THE  territory  >A   Oklahoma  seeks  si 
hood  and  makes  .1  good  claim  to  it.      It 
contains 400,000  people.  90  per  cent  <>t  whom 
are  native  Americans  and    100,000  i->i  whom 
ate   school   children;    they    hav<  Jchool- 

houses,  no  penitentiary,  not  a  poorhous 
oiiU  six  pei  cent  of  iilitera  n  any 

one  ol  .;;  ot  the  states.      They  own  7;  millions 
ot  property.     And  12  million  ai  >ettled, 

and  homesteaders  are  taking  a  million 

:  ;  IO00  miles  <>t  railroad  brought  last 
year  60OO  carloads  ot  manufactures  and 
carried    awa)  produce. 

Ten    yeai  i  the    population    v. 

Such  progress  has  been  made  by  no 
other  area  ot    «.    ;ual  size  in  the  United  Si 
1 1  Indian  Territory  should  within  a  tew  years 
be  added  to  Oklahoma,  the  two  would  have  a 
population   of    at    least    a   million,    who   would 

n    1 50 
millions  ot  property. 
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Congress  has  lately  become  conservative  in 
admitting  states.  In  1889  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington 
were  admitted,  bringing  eight  new  senators 
and  six  new  representatives;  and  in  1896 
Utah,  upon  a  pledge  of  good  behavior  —  a 
pledge  that  ha->  been  kept  in  the  letter  but 
not  in  the  spirit.  Not  one  of  these  five  terri- 
tories when  they  became  states  had  the  popu- 
lation or  the  promise  that  Oklahoma  has. 
In  fact,  only  two  of  them  even  now  equal 
Oklahoma  in  population  and  in  wealth.  Con- 
gress is  likely  to  admit  it  —  grudgingly. 

THE    DEPRAVITY   OF   NEW   YORK   CITY 

IVl'i  )LER  ABLE  and  unpardonable  is  the 
civic  condition  oi  New  York  City.  In  no 
other  civilized  community  in  the  world,  let  us 
hop,-,  is  there  su<  h  a  state  ol  things  as  the 
mi/ed  immorality  in  a  large  area  ol  tene- 
ment life  on  the  East  side,  where  every  night 
vice  finds  fresh  child-victims,  a  tax  on  whose 
.me  helps  to  "maintain  the  organization." 
Less  causes  have  provoked  war,  and  war, 

or    almost    any    other   evil,   were 
bett<  1 

Bishop  Totter  did  a  disagreeable  duty  in  a 
way  to  win  all  men's  thanks  when  he  wrote  a 

temper. tte   hut    indignant    letter  to  the  m. 

The  agitation  thus  begun  resulted  in  a  meet- 
in.;  ot  ,  hi/ens  called  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee 


of  men  of  character  and  influence  to  take 
action.     The    great    good    sei  Bishop 

Potter  was  shown  by  his  withdrawal  from  the 
"crusade"  at  this  point.      It  is  a  matter  I 
the  most  vigorous  action  by  the  business  men 
ol     this    city  —  by    laymen    and    not    by    the 
clergy. 

A  crusade  is  following,  and  the  men  who 
are  rescuing  the  city  from  such  unspeakable 
shame  are  spending  time  and  money  with  the 

:atest  public  spirit  and  unselfishness.  Hut 
these  recurring  "crusades"  impress  lly; 

for  the  civic  virtue  of  New  York  is  spasmodic. 
Continuous,  however,  is  the  organized  tyranny 
that  feeds  on  vice.  Shall  an  end  never  he 
put  to  it  ? 

The  disgraceful  facts  are  known  by  every- 
body .  Tammany  rules  New  York  :  the  organ- 
ization thrives  on  blackmail  and  its  tax  on  vice; 
the  mayor,  who  is  elected  and  controlled  by 
Tammany,  could  at  all  times  keep  the  deprav- 
ity i'\  the  city  reasonably  subdued;  for  he  is 
the  responsible  man.  Yet  the  decent  people 
of  New  York  suffer  Tammany  mayors  to 

elected,  and  leave  them   to  permit   the 
become  a  den  of  damnation  to  fill  the  coffers 

of  "the  organization  "  -  until  the  time  comes 
for  another  "  crusade." 

But  the  wretched  tax  on  vice  and  its  en- 
couragement as  .1  taxable  industry  are  insig- 
nificant facts  in  comparison  with  the  criminal 
\  ielding  of  the  great  corporations  to  Tammany 
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Hall.  They  habitually  submit  to  a  levy 
which  can  properly  be  called  nothing  but 
blackmail.  There  will  be  no  permanent  cure 
of  disgraceful  rule  in  New  York  until  the 
business  men  of  the  city  have  courage  enough 
to  deny  these  highwaymen's  demands.  Cru- 
sade may  follow  crusade,  but  the  root  of  the 
evil  will  remain  untouched  till  the  great  busi- 
ness interests  cut  off  the  organization's 
supplies.  So  long  as  hush-money,  peace- 
money,  blackmail,  is  paid,  an  organization  to 
collect  it  and  to  profit  by  it  will  exist.  It 
makes  no  matter  whether  it  call  itself  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican.  And  an  organization 
for  plunder  will  not  cease  to  exist  till  the 
plundered  revolt.  The  whole  community 
must  take  enough  time  from  money-getting 
and  pleasure  to  build  up  a  strong  civic  senti- 
ment. There  is  no  other  way.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  city  is  as  good  as  the  citizens  of 
the  city  deserve  for  their  civic  inactivity  and 
supineness. 

HOW   THE   REST   OF   THE   COUNTRY  MAY  HELP 
NEW   YORK 

BUT  there  is  one  thing  that  the  citizens  of 
New  York  have  the  right  to  ask  of  the 
good  citizens  of  the  rest  of  the  country  who 
hold  to  the  faith  of  the  Democratic  party ; 
and  that  is  that  they  shall  cease  to  do  honor 
to  Tammany  Hall.  It  is  an  organization  that 
fattens  on  vice  and  taxes  depravity  for  its 
enrichment.  It  lives  by  blackmail,  and  feeds 
on  the  lowest  passions  of  men  and  the  greatest 
misfortune  of  women.       Yet  the  Democratic 


party  in  many  sections  of  the  Union  continues 
to  regard  it  as  a  legitimate  political  organiza- 
tion. The  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  came  here  just  before  the  election 
and  exclaimed:  "Great  is  Tammany,  and 
Croker  is  its  prophet !  " 

New  York  is  unlike  any  other  city  in  the 
Union  in  this,  —  it  is  the  rendezvous  of  the 
wicked  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  has 
to  carry  a  heavy  burden  of  iniquity  that  is  not 
native  nor  resident,  in  addition  to  its  own 
iniquity.  When  on  top  of  this  additional 
burden  is  laid  the  still  greater  burden  of  the 
country's  approval  of  the  criminal  organiza- 
tion that  rules  the  city,  the  already  difficult 
task  of  decent  government  is  made  much 
more  difficult. 

Good  citizens  in  every  part  of  the  country 
can  help  New  York  to  rid  itself  of  this  shame, 
if  respectable  Democrats  will  regard  Tam- 
many Hall  as  a  den  of  thieves  —  a  den  cf 
thieves  so  organized  that  many  simple  men 
who  mean  to  be  upright  are  duped  into  be- 
coming part  and  parcel  of  it,  for  what  they 
regard  as  good  political  reasons.  Their  per- 
sonal respectability  enables  it  the  better  to 
encourage  the  seduction  of  children  for  the 
profit  of  men  who  hold  places  of  public  trust. 
Until  this  depraved  organization  becomes 
permanently  odious  throughout  the  whole 
country,  the  task  of  maintaining  decent  gov- 
ernment in  New  York  will  continue  to  be 
greater  than  the  normal  task  of  cleansing  a 
great  city  of  moral  depravity  ;  and  men  in 
every  state  in  the   Union  who   regard  Tam- 
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many   as  a    legitimate    political    organization, 
ought  to  reflect  on  their  own  responsibility. 

STREET    FAIRS   OF    THE    WEST 

ON  E  of  the  oldest  and  most  firmly  fixed 
institutions  of  rural  America  is  the 
counts  [air,  and  no  social  philosopher  would 
have  been  daring  enough  to  predict  a  modifica- 
tion of  it;  but  a  very  novel  and  interesting 
modification  was  made  in  Faribault,  Minn., 
several  years  ago,  which  has  spread  to  many 
towns  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  other  states.  The  streel 
fair  seems  to  have  established  itself,  for  thou- 
sands are  now  held  every  year.  It  has  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  count)'  fair,  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  carnival.  It  is  an  open-air 
exhibition  and  fete  held  in  the  streets  of  the 
town.  It  brings  country-folk  and  town-folk 
together  and  promotes  closer  social  relations. 
The  merchants,  of  course,  encourage  it  for 
their  own  reasons  as  well.  The  townspeople 
subscribe  a  fund  and  make  preparations,  and 
the  countr)  folk  come  with  their  exhibits  of 
vegetables  or  babies,  and  the  community  puts 
its  most  hospitable  manner  on.  Ever)  fair 
differs  from  all  the  rest,  but  all  alike  are  held 
in  the  principal  streets,  which  arc  gayly  deco- 
rated ;  and  booths  are  erected  at  the  outer 
edges  of  the  sidewalks.  In  these  booths  tin- 
wares  of  the  merchants  and  products  of  the 
farms  are  all  shown.  On  the  side  Streets, 
sometimes,  are  poultry  and  live  stork  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  For  farm  products 
and  works  oi  handicraft  premiums  are  offered 
as  at  the  countv  fair.     Sometimes  where  the 
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51  v. 
at  ,i  \\  estern  streel  fair. 

streets  are  very  wide  long  tents  .ire  S<  I  up  in 
the  centre.  The  amusements  of  the  county 
laii-  also  come  to  town  —  foot  races,  athletic 
exhibitions,  beauty  shows,  fireworks,  balloon 
usions. 
In  the  county  fair  the  interest  of  the  towns- 
people is  but  casual.  It  is  looked  upon  -  ! 
farmers'  tail'.  Hut  the  street  fair  is  their  own  — 
and  the  farmers'  t  the   least  interest- 

ing indication  given  by  the  town  fair  is  the 
complete    blending   in   this  dominant   p; 

ountry  ol  the  urban  and  the  rural  popu- 
lations—unless, indeed,  the  countryman  is  in 
danger  ol  regarding  the  town  man  as  a  more 
or  less  useless  member  ol   society. 

EMPHASIZING    THE    NATIONAL    FEELING 

TII1\  widening  of  the  political  and  com- 
mercial horizon  oi  the  country  shows 
itself  in  the  Congressional  sentiment  about 
appropriations  for  public  works.  The  domi- 
nant mood  is  to  caiT)  out  plans  that  will 
strengthen  the  nation  commercially  or  sti 
calk,  or  that  will  add  to  our  prestige  abroad. 
There  is  a  practically  unanimous  wish  tor  a 
powerful  navy,  t"i  a  reasonably  large  and 
well-organized  army,  for  coast  defences  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  territory 
defended,  au  isthmian  canal,  and  all  other 
plans    that    emphasize    the     national     power. 

There    is    less   chance,    correspondingly,   for 

national  help  to  continue  the  Chicago  drain- 

inal  to  the  Mississippi,  for  the  proposed 

improvements  in  the  Mississippi  itself,  for  the 

reclamation    ol    arid    kinds,    or    lor   ,mv    other 

scheme  ol   purely  domestic  value.     Coi 
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seems  proud  of  our  international  dignity  and 
strength,  and  is  disposed  to  direct  national 
energy  and  expenditure  to  truly  national  uses 
and  to  leave  to  private  capital  such  internal 
improvements  as  can  pay  even  moderate  divi- 
dends. This  mood  will  not  mean  perhaps 
any  increase  in  appropriations  for  improve- 
ments, but  it  will  mean  a  change  in  their 
aim. 

OUR   ISLAND    WARDS 

CONGRESS  may  now  determine  the  status 
of  the  Philippines  under  our  treaty  with 
Spain  ;  but  nothing  is  likely  to  be  done  differ- 
ent in  policy  from  the  President's  manage- 
ment of  the  problem.  During  the  first  few 
days  in  December  more  than  2000  insurgent 
Filipinos  surrendered,  and  swore  allegiance 
to  the  United  States.  Substantial  progress 
has  undoubtedly  been  made  toward  establish- 
ing peace,  although  60,000  troops  (some  of 
whom  may  be  natives)  will  for  some  time  be 
required  for  service  in  keeping  order  in  every 
part  of  the  archipelago.  The  President,  in 
his  Message,  expressed  the  attitude  and  aim 
of  the  Government  in  this  sentence :  "  The 
fortune  of  war  has  thrown  upon  this  Nation 
an  unsought  trust  which  should  be  unselfishly 
discharged,  and  devolved  upon  this  Govern- 
ment a  moral  as  well  as  material  responsibil- 
ity toward  these  millions  whom  we  have  freed 
from  an  oppressive  yoke."  If  peace  be  re- 
stored without  much  more  bloodshed,  the  cam- 
paign cry  of  imperialism  will  not  again  be 
heard.  Rut  the  people  have  borne  as  long 
as  they  are  likely  to  bear  with  patience  the 
shocks  to  their  humanitarianism  which  the 
loss  of  life  has  brought.  The  censorship  of 
despatches  from  Manila  has  been  removed, 
and  every  event  since  the  election  indicates 
the  early  success  of  our  policy..  The  excel- 
lently chosen  Philippine  Commission  contin- 
ues to  report  hopefully. 

The  Legislature  which  was  elected  in  Porto 
Rico  in  November  is  in  session,  courts  have 
been  established,  and  the  President  has  asked 
Congress  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  survey  and  dispose  of  the  public 
land  on  the  island  —  the  land  that  belonged 
to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  In  Porto  Rice  wo 
now  have  only  1600  troops,  half  of  whom  are 
native. 

When  the  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention, 


which  is  yet  in  session,  submits  a  constitution 
to  President  McKinley,  he  will  submit  it  to 
Congress.  Senor  Mendez  Capote,  who  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Convention,  was  vice- 
president  of  the  revolutionary  government 
before  the  American  intervention,  and  later 
Secretary  of  State  in  General  Brooke's  island 
cabinet.  His  election  is  a  victory  for  the 
radicals,  and  foreshadows  probable  difficulty 
in  adjusting  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  new  Cuban  government.  The 
radical  element  in  Cuban  politics  demands  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  United  States  author- 
ity, and  no  future  dictation  in  Cuban  affairs. 
We  have  in  Cuba  somewhat  more  than  5000 
troops. 
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who  are  to  teach  African  natives  cotton -r 

THE   AMERICAN    NEGRO  IN    AFRICA 

FOR  a  hundred  years  or  thereabout  a  re- 
spectable society  of  eminent  men  has 
existed  to  send  the  Negroes  back  to  Africa, 
partly  to  get  rid  of  them  in  the  United  States 
and  partly  to  encourage  them  to  carry  civili- 
zation to  the  dark  continent;  but  the  Negro 
has  shown  himself  much  wiser  than  the  so- 
ciety. There  was  once  hope,  too,  that  Liberia 
would  open  the  way  to  successful  colonization 
Rut  small  hope  or  no  hope  is  now  given  in 
that  quarter.  Meanwhile  the  American  Negro 
has  remained  in  the  United  States,  and  Africa 
has  thus  far  been  reduced  to  civilization  by 
other  peoples.  Rut  he  has  always  had  a 
feeling  that  he  ought  and  might  in  some  wax- 
aid  in  the  enlightenment  of  Africa. 
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For  this  reason  a  sort  of  romantic  interest 
follows  the  lour  well-trained  young  c< 
men  who  lately  went  from  I  uskege  .  Ala.,  to 
the  natives  on  the  west  coasl  the  culture 
itton.  They  have  gone,  under  en 
ment  by  the  German  Government,  to  a  settle- 
ment sixty  miles  inland,  in  the  German  colony 
of  Togo,  between  Ashantee  and  Dahomey, — 
the  very  part  of  the  continent  from  which 
most  of  the  slaves  were  brought  to  the  Tinted 
States.  Two  oi  these  men  know  that  their 
ancestors  came  from  this  region. 

They  carried  with  them  cotton  seed,  a  gin, 
wagons,  ploughs,  and  many  kinds  of  agricultu- 
ral tools,  and  vegetable  seeds.  Cotton  has 
been  raised  for  generations  in  this  part  of 
Africa,  but  only  in  the  crudest  way.  Three 
of  these  men  expect  to  .spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  there  ;  and  one  of  them  said  as  the  boat 
moved  away  from  the  dock,  "I  feel  as  if  I 
were  going  to  my  old  home  to  carry  some- 
thing that  my  race  has  learned  here." 

MR.   WASHINGTON'S    AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

MR.  BOOKER  T.  WASHI\< ,T<  >N,  the 
founder  and  principal  of  Tuskcgee 
I  nstitute  for  colored  youth,  has  been  prevailed 
on  to  write  the  story  ol  his  life,  which  the  read- 
ers oi  The  Outlook  now  profit  by  week  by 
week.  Perhaps  there  is  not  another  citizen 
of  the  Republic  whose  autobiography  would 
exceed  this  modest  narrative  in  its  direct 
human  interest.  The  literary  and  social  eon 
ventionalities  that  we  put  as  a  hedge  about 
literature  and  all  the  little  fuss  and  fooler)  of 
commonplace  achievement  vanish  in  the  pres- 

•  'ii.  e  o|  a  man  who  is  called  and  ordained  for 
a  task  like  his,  and  who  writes  as  naturally  as 
he  works. 

SENATOR    CUSHMAN    K     DAVIS 

Till',  death  ot  Senator Cushman  K    Davis 
•  ■I   Minnesota  removed  one  ot  the  mosl 
useful  men  in  public  life.     Both  by  his  ability 

and  his  position  as  chairman  o(  the  committee 

■  >n  foreign  relations  he  was  among  the  most  im 

port  ant  members  of  the  Senate  He  was  born 
in  \rw  \  ork, and  reared  in  Wisconsin, whence, 

in    l86l,  he    went    to  the  front    as  a  private    in 

an  infanti  \  i  egiment.     Alter  the  war  h 

tied    m    St.    Paul.       He    Was  a   member   ot    the 

iatuieoi  Minnesota,  twice  governor, and 


he  was  elected  to  the  National  Senate  in  1877, 
and  twice  reelected,  the  last  time  in  1899.    He 
hairman  of  the  Peace  Commissioners  to 
Paris.     He  stood  squarely  for  accepting 

wider  responsibilities.  In  domestic  affairs 
also  he  had  a  stalwart  During  the 

labor  troubles  oi     [893,  he  denounced   from 
eat    in  the  Senate  those  who  sought  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  upheld  President  Cleveland. 

MR.    JOHN    FISKE'S    AMERICAN    HISTORY 

MR.  JOHN  FISKE  is  nearing  the  com- 
pletion of  his  great  series  ot  books  oi 
American  history  which  will  make  a  continu- 
ous narrative  from  the  discovery  oi  the  conti- 
nent through  the  critical  period  of  17S;  1789. 
lie  is  now  finishing  his  volumes  on  the  colo- 
nies. No  such  contribution  has  been  made  to 
American  historj  ,  or.  for  that  matter,  to  Amer- 
ican narrative  literature  —  if  it  be  fair  t"  call 
these  greal  books  narratives,  tor  the)  are  much 
more.  Between  volumes  of  history,  Mr  I'iske 
goes  forward  with  his  even  greater  work  rep- 
resented by  "The  1  Kstinv  of  Man.*'  "  Th< 
ot  God,"  and  "Through  Nature  to  God."  1  low 
fortunate  that  in  this  one  great  instance,  as  in 
no  other,  erudition  is  linked  with  mastery  ol 
style,  in  this  richly  poor  time  of  dumb  scholar- 
ship. Mr.  Fiske  will  soon  reach  his  fifty-ninth 
birthday  (March  30);  and  this  prodigious 
quantity  of  work  (  besides  his  earlier  "  (  hitlincs 
of  Cosmic  Philosophy  ")  has  been  done  while 
he  is  \  el  young  enough  for  his  greatest  tasks 

to  lie  before  him. 
WHAT    NATIONAL    SUPREMACY    DEPENDS    ON 

TINA"  have  a  happy  habit  in  England 
and  Scotland  oi  making  frequent  occa- 
sions tor  important  speeches  by  their  greatest 
men,  and  great  Englishmen  rise  to  these* 

sions.  Much  ot  the  best  thought  of  the  time 
is  given  forth  in  this  fashion,  which  we  might 
well  imitate. 

( )ne  such  recent  occasion  was  the  address  ol 
Lord  Rosebery,  on  November  16,  at  Glasgow 

University,  on  "  The  British  Empire,"  wherein 
he  declared  that  British  naval  and  commercial 
Supremacy  would  in  the  new  century  be  chal- 
lenged by  other  nations.  "It  will  be  a  period 
of  keen,  intelligent,  aim  :  international 

competition,"  he  declared, " more  probabl)  in 
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the  arts  ol  peace  than  in  the  arts  of  war"; 
and  the  English  must  "  become  more  busi- 
nesslike and  thorough  as  warriors,  merchants, 
and  statesmen,  and  they  must  look  thoroughly 
to  the  training  of  first-rate  men  for  the  sti  1 
ahead."  lie  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
antiquated  methods  of  training  had  "almost 
resulted  in  commercial  disaster,  and  the  time 
had  arrived  to  reconsider  the  educational 
apparatus." 

On  this  same  text  an  earnest  sermon  ought 
to  be  preached  in  every  university,  college, 
technical  school,  workshop,  factory,  and 
mcrcial  house  in  the  Tinted  Stales.  Much 
of  our  educational  work  is  well  directed,  but 
much  of  it  is  wasted,  —  worse  than  wasted, — 

>e  it  takes  no  heed  ol  modern  American 
conditions. 

To  put  the  training  of  men  on  the  low 
basis  of  mere  commercial  results  is  to  de 
grade  education  :  no  well-balanced  man  would 
a  plea  for  a  system  that  left  out  a 
well-rounded  personal  development  and  the 
highest  ideals.  But  both  can  be  kept  in  a 
training  that  has  an  eye  single  to  the  devel- 
opment ol  American  character  and  skill  — 
American  as  against  the  world.  Vague  and 
indefinite  aims,  or  no  aims  at  all,  are  the  pit- 
falls ol  much  educational  effort.  National  ad- 
ement  and  supremacy  depend  now  more 
directly  than  ever  before  on  the  accurately 
directed  education  ol  men. 


HOW    DEMOCRACY   PAYS  — LITERALLY 

EViL.Wl)    is  excited  about  the  inn 
that  American  and  German  manufactur- 
ers are  making  in  her  domestic  market  as  wel 
as  in  her  foreign  trade.      Meel  main 

sorts  have  been  held  to  listen  to  the  explana- 
tions ol   economists  and  politicians.     M 
them  have  spoken  of  the  natural  resoui 

nited  States  as  one  cause,  and  of  the 
technical  education  of  the  Germans  as  an- 
other. But  the  main  cause  is  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  British  manufacturer  under  the 
tyranny  of  organized  labor. 

The  American  workingman  demands  . 
wages  and  limited  hours,  hut  he  takes  a  per- 
sonal pride  in  doing  as  much  work  as  hi 
and  in  acquiring  greater  skill  to  increase  his 
output.  The  British  workman  has  come  to 
take  the  opposite  view  and  to  pride  himself 
on  doing  the  least  he  can  for  a  given 
Nearly  all  the  British  unions  limit  the  amount 
of  work  a  man  shall  do  and  impose  a  fine 
foi  exceeding  it.  Under  such  a  system  the 
cost  ot'  production  is  lived,  and  lived  by  the 
unions.  There  is  no  elasticity.  This  rigidit) 
oi  the  cost  "t  labor,  together  with  the  unions' 
unwillingness  to  use  improved  machinery,  has 
kept  English  capital  from  enlarging  old  plants 
or  building  new  ones  to  meet  increasing  de- 
mands and  the  new  conditions  ot   trade. 

In    the    I  "nited    States    the   building   trades 
have   tried    to    determine    how    much    a    man 
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may  do  within  a  given  time,  so  far  unsuccess- 
fully, thanks  no  doubt  to  the  intelligence  of 
workmen  themselves.  A  country  that  pays 
the  highest  wages  and  competes  with  coun- 
tries paying  the  lowest  (the  cost  of  the  raw 
materials  the  same)  owes  its  success  to  the 
superior  skill  and  productiveness  of  its  work- 
men. Arbitrarily  limit  this  productiveness 
and  you  check  the  momentum  which  is  now 
carrying  the  United  States  to  a  position  of 
commercial  supremacy,  and  much  of  our  in- 
creasing opportunity  would  be  lost. 

The  labor  problem  presents  itself  in  every 
country.  It  is  constantly  before  every  em- 
ployer and  every  employee.  The  American 
manufacturer  knows  it,  but  he,  in  many  cases 
having  been  an  employee  himself,  keeps  close 
to  his  men  in  sympathy  and  aim  and  interest. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  rule  ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is 
the  rule,  trouble  is  avoided ;  for  workers  there 
do  not  so  sharply  divide  themselves  into  the 
two  classes  of  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed. 

The  British  employer  less  often  comes  in 
personal  contact  or  negotiation  with  his  men. 
The  employing  firm  is  to  them  an  impersonal 
thing.  The  classes  are  more  rigidly  fixed. 
Hence  it  comes  about  that  in  a  very  literal 
and  fundamental  sense  democracy  pays.  It 
is  not  for  Americans  to  say  what  the  English 
manufacturers  can  or  shall  do  to  get  rid  of 
the  misfortunes  that  are  costing  them  trade. 


but  great  American  employers  and  American 
trade  unions  may  find  much  to  think  of  in  the 
present  plight  of  their  British  competitors. 

TOO   LIBERAL    SUFFRAGE    IN    HAWAII 

THE  original  Cullom  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Territory  of 
Hawaii  required  that  an  elector  should  own 
$1000  worth  of  real  property  or  should  receive 
an  annual  income  of  $600.  This  restriction 
on  the  suffrage  had  been  tried  and  proven 
efficient  in  protecting  the  government  of  Mr. 
Dole  from  the  corruptibility  of  the  natives 
before  the  Islands  came  under  our  control. 
But  this  property  qualification  was  stricken 
from  the  bill,  as  "un-American."  The  royalist 
candidate  for  Congressional  delegate  won  the 
recent  election  over  both  the  Democrat  and 
the  Republican  candidates,  and  our  govern- 
ment in  the  Islands  has  had  a  direct  blow  in 
the  face.  This  royalist  delegate-elect,  Wilcox, 
made  the  impression  on  the  natives  that  he 
would  do  something  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  monarchy,  and  proclaimed  revenge  on 
the  Americans.  His  record  as  a  revolutionist 
both  against  King  Kalakaua  and  the  late  re- 
public will  be  brought  out  in  the  contest  over 
his  seat  in  Congress.  But  the  local  political 
situation  is  somewhat  serious.  The  growth 
of  the  country  in  every  way  since  annexation 
has  been  remarkable  ;  1  lonolulu,  tor  instance, 
having  increased  in  population  from  20.000  to 
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45,000.  Through  the  too  carl)  bestowal  oi 
a  liberal  suffrage,  all  propert)  and  hope  oi 
progress  arc  at  the  mercy  of  a  retrogressive 
ele<  torate.  I  nterference  with  the  existing  and 
thoroughly  tried  franchise  to  make  it  square 
with  the  Declaration  ol  Independence  was  an 
error  in  colonial  government. 

NEWSPAPER    MENDACITY 

MENDACITY  by  newspaper  correspond- 
ents becomes  a  more  serious  crime  as 
the  range  of  newspaper  reporting  increases, 
and  the  best  newspapers,  of  course,  make  the 
greater  efforl  to  engage  only  truthful  men. 
There  is  no  doubt  tint  their  trustworthiness 
becomes  better,  but  news-gathering  is  nol 
even  yet  truthfully  organized.  The  menda- 
cious scoundrel  in  China  who  reported  the 
death  b)  torture  oi  the  foreign  ministers  in 
Pekin  last  summer  was  the  worst  offender 
perhaps  in  the  whole  history  oi  newspaper 
work;  but  .mother  correspondent,  quite  as 
depraved,  was  the  man  who  sent  despatches 
from  Galveston  to  several  journals  for  the 
first  week  after  the  disaster.  He  duped  the 
newspapers  and  reported  harrowing  things 
thai  never  happened,  mam  oi  which,  unlike 
the  Pekin  falsehoods,  could  never  b< 
ic' ted.  One  difficulty  that  the  public  has 
in  knowing  what  is  now  going  on  in  China 
and  in  our  dependent  islands  is  the  continu- 
ally contradictory  nature  ol  newspaper  de- 
spatches, l  verj  jeatitews-gatiieringjouraat 
ought  to  have,  as  some  oi  them  have,  respon- 


sible corn  spondents  at  such  places,  whose 
-  shall  be  published  with  their  de- 
spatches. Anonymous  reporting  is  always 
a  temptation  to  men  to  accept  unverified 
tents  or  even  to  manufacture  news,  es- 
pecially in  the  tropics  and  in  foreign  lands. 

THE    DESTRUCTION    OF    THE    DEWEY    ARCH 

Till,  formal  abandonment  of  the  plan 
make  a  permanent  Dewey  arch  by  the 
committee  who  solicited  subscriptions  for  it. 
simultaneously  with  the  destruction  of  the 
temporary  arch,  which  had  stood  in  \<  w 
York  for  more  than  a  year,  doubtless  means 
id  of  that  worthy  but  unlucky  enterprise. 
It  is  a  pity  that  it  tailed.  The  regrettable  but 
pardonable  folly  of  the  admiral  in  declaring 
himself  a  presidential  candidate  went  : 
cool  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  —  unfortu- 
nately and  even  unjustly.  I  lis  splendid  sen  ice 
is  an  imperishable  part  of  our  history,  and  he 
has  a  firm  hold  on  the  national  gratitude. 
But  the  task  of  getting  money  for  the 
came  unfortunately  in  the  year  oi  a  presiden- 
tial campaign.  The  sum  oi  £65,000,  which 
had  already  been  collected,  is  to  be  returned 
to  the  donors;  for  the  committee,  after  a  vig- 
orous effort,  was  unable  to  Collect  Si  >5,000 
more,  which  would  have  secured  another 
$135,000  that  had  been  conditionally  sub- 
scribed. The  arch  will  be  missed  by  resi- 
dents k\  New  York  and  by  thousands  of 
visitors.      It  was  a  noble  memorial  oi    a 
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achievement.  It  ought  to  have  been  perpetu- 
ated, not  as  a  memorial  of  the  battle  of  Manila 
only,  but  made  commemorative  also  of  the 
greater  naval  victory  at  Santiago. 

MR.    KRUEGER    IN    EUROPE 

MR.  KRUEGER  the  Boer  leader's  visit 
to  Europe,  if  it  would  ever  have  been 
availing,  is  pathetically  too  late.  It  will  only 
emphasize  the  advantage,  perhaps  the  duty, 
of  complete  surrender  by  the  Boers  rather 
than  the  continued  conduct  of  guerilla  war- 
fare. They  are  whipped,  and  the  South  Afri- 
can Republics  have  become  British  colonies. 
The  British  may  yet  lose  men  and  may  reduce 
parts  of  the  country  to  desolation.  But  it  is 
too  late  for  the  Boers  to  hope  for  interven- 
tion. The  sympathy  of  great  masses  of  peo- 
ple they  have  had  and  will  have,  but  not  the 
help  of  any  government.  Mr.  Krueger's  re- 
ception in  France  amounted  to  nothing  more 


than  a  pious  exercise  of  the  French  emotion; 
in  shouting  sympathy  with  an  enemy  of  Eng- 
land. The  snubs  that  he  received  from  the 
Emperors  of  Germany  and  Austria  were  what 
he  must  have  known  he  would  receive.  The 
old  man  wept.  He  is,  indeed,  a  pathetic  figure. 
But  nothing  is  left  to  him  but  a  retired  life  in 
Holland,  where,  if  reports  are  true,  he  may 
pass  the  rest  of  his  days  very  comfortablv  on 
the  large  treasure  that  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
with  him  from  Africa. 

THE   PARTIES   IN    ENGLISH   POLITICS 

IN  one  respect  the  condition  of  political  par- 
ties in  England  and  in  the  United  States 
is  alike :  the  Liberals  there  and  the  Demo- 
crats here  have  lacked  both  an  issue  and  a 
leader.  In  England  the  Conservatives,  owing 
to  the  war  in  Africa,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Reform  Bill  won  two  successive  general 
elections.       But   the  fortunes  of    the   Liber- 
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als  there,  as  of  the  Democrats  here,  have 
probably  now  seen  their  lowest  ebb.  In  the 
present  session  ol  Parliament  which  began  on 
December  3  they  are  likely  to  find  themselves 

ipplied  with  issues  and  leaders.  In  the 
time  of  great  disaster,  the  whole  nation  rallied 
to  the  Government's  support.  Hut  now  em- 
barrassments thicken.  The  war  drags  on 
exasperatingly,  and  Sir  Michael   Hicks-Beach 

nnounced  that  there  is  no  present  hope 
of  tax  reduction;  even,  after  the  fighting  is 
over,  the  army  must  be  brought  home  again, 
at  great  expense,  and  the  war  debt  paid.     The 
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policy  of  the  Government  in  South  Africa  is 
certain  also  to  be  vigorously  attacked.  To 
stamp  out  a  guerilla  warfare  is  a  hard  task, 
particularly  fora  humane  nation.  Lord  Kitch- 
ener is  certainly  the  right  man  for  that  kind 
ol  work  ;  but  war  is  at  best  a  barbarous  and 
cruel  thing,  and  the  newspaper  correspondent 
verything  nowadays.  How  i>  England 
going  to  receive  the  policj  ol   pat  ification  by 

it  ition  ?     Moreo\  ei .  there  is  the  qu 
of  the  political  wisdom  of  such  a  coui         B 
and  Briton  have  got  to  live  together  in  South 
Africa  ;  the  <  ondition  ol  Cape  Colony  is 


now   none  id;   and  under  the  circum- 

stances conciliation  might  pay  better  than  too 
many  blows.  The  Conservative  party  may 
yet  find  the  Transvaal  a  shirt  ol  Nessus. 


I 


THE    LONG-DRAWN-OUT    CHINESE    TROUBLE 

N  l'ekin,  the  foreign  Ministers  first  drew 
up  an  agreement  which  the  Towers  could 
it,  and  the  opening  of  negotiations 
were  further  postponed  while  the  Govern- 
ments exchanged  vie.  demands  de- 
cided on  by  the  Ministers  are:  a  monument 
to  B  ron  von  Ketteler  and  apology  made  in 
Germany   by   an   imperial    prince;   the   1 

;  eleven  high  officers ;  provincial  exami- 
nations to  he  suspended  for  five  '.here 
outrages  occurred,  dismissal  and  punishment 
for  officials  permitting  future  disorders;  in- 
demnities to  S1  rporations,  and  individ- 
uals; a  Foreign  Minister  in  the  place  of  the 
Tsung-li-yamen ;  rational  a 
peror;  the  razing  of  the  Taku  ami  Chih-li 
forts;  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  arms; 
resident  legation  guards;  and  posted  procla- 
mations against  the  Boxers  for  twi 

Some  ol  these  provisions  are  far  from  hav- 
ing the  approval  of  our  Government,  and  our 
ambassadors  were  instructed  to  communicate 
the  fact  to  the  various  I 

some  days  there  was  grave  anxiety,  and  talk 
was  heard  of  withdrawing  the  negotiations 
entirely  from  l'ekin.  where  feeling 
China  was  too  heated  to  give  moderate  coun- 
sels much  show,  and  where  it  was  felt  that 
Mi.  Conger  was  not  in  full  sympathy  with 
ther  Ministers.  The  replies  of  the  for- 
eign Governments  greatly  relieved  this  anx- 
iety.  Only  Germany  seemed  inclined  to  stand 
out  for  the  entire  list  of  demands,  and  milder 
conns  :1s  prevailed  at  the  German  court. 

This  must  he  regarded  as  anotl 
victory  for  Mr.  Hay.  The  demands  of  the 
Powers  were  defeating  themselves.  No  one 
could  expect  the  primes  named  for  decapita- 
tion to  present  themselves  voluntarily  tor  (lie 
process,  and  they  arc  probably  stronger  than 
the  native  Government.  By  imposing  i- 
sible  conditions  the  alii  simply  forcing 

on  war.  and  that   could   hardly  have   tailed  to 
bring  the  dismemberment  ^\  China. 

It  the  Chinese  Government  is  given 

SOnable  chance  in  this  matter  of  punishments, 
there  seems  11 .  obsl  H  le  in  the  way 
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of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  present 
troubles ;  but  that  obstacle  is  a  tremendous 
one.  From  the  beginning  it  has  been  plain 
that  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem  would  be 
the  question  of  indemnity.  The  bill  for  the 
military  expenses  of  the  allies  is  reaching 
mammoth  proportions,  and  it  will  all  be  pre- 
sented to  China  unless  the  situation  can  be 
given  a  new  turn.  Germany  allows  her  offi- 
cers five  times  their  regular  pay,  and  does 
everything  in  the  munificent  manner  which 
goes  naturally  with  spending  somebody  else's 
money.  But  China  cannot  pay  a  heavy  in- 
demnity unless  the  management  of  the  finances 
is  put  in  foreign  hands.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
this  can  be  done  without  paving  the  way  to 
practical  control  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
nation.  Unless  the  Powers  which  are  sin- 
cerely interested  in  preserving  the  "admin- 
istrative and  territorial  integrity  "  of  China 
can  keep  the  figure  low,  this  indemnity  matter 
may  bring  all  our  past  efforts  to  naught. 

What  is  going  on  in  China  itself,  except  in 
the  parts  held  by  foreigners,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  say.  The  course  of  events  equals  a 
French  farce  for  complications  and  a  melo- 
drama for  revolutions  and  surprises.  Con- 
cerning the  doings  and  intentions  of  the 
Government  a  cloud  of  contradictory  rumors 
thickens  in  the  newspaper  despatches.  A  reit- 
erated report  comes  that  Emperor  Kwang-su 
will  return  soon  to  Pekin ;  it  is  the  best  of 
news,  if  true.  But  contradictions  multiply. 
Yu-Hsien,  having  committed  suicide  twice,  is 
now  to  be  executed ;  Prince  Tuan  and  Tung- 
Fuh-Siang  have  raised  a  rebellion,  are  in  cus- 
tody, have  fled,  control  the  movements  of  the 
court.  The  absence  of  accurate  information 
suggests  the  question  whether  more  could  not 
be  done  to  open  avenues  of  reliable  informa- 
tion. If  Russia  has  not  eyes  and  ears  at  the 
Chinese  court,  it  would  be  very  surprising ; 
but  no  news  leaks  from  that  source  for  the 
benefit  of  the  allies.  To  the  rest  of  the  world 
Egyptian  darkness  could  not  compare  with 
the  impenetrability  of  Chinese  diplomacy. 

It  appears,  however,  as  though  a  genuine 
effort  had  been  made  to  placate  the  Powers 
in  the  matter  of  punishments  —  certainly  an 
embarrassing  undertaking  for  a  fugitive  and 
shaken  central  authority  when  some  of  the 
criminals  are  powerful  chieftains  at  the  head 
of  military  forces.     Yet  the  council  of  envoys 


at  Pekin  has  not  been  satisfied.  Meanwhile 
aggressive  military  operations  have  been  con- 
tinued under  Count  von  Waldersee's  direc- 
tion, by  expeditions  radiating  from  the  capital. 
At  this  distance  some  of  these  movements  seem 
quite  purposeless  ;  it  is  possible  that  in  one  or 
two  cases  at  least  they  may  carry  relief  to  iso- 
lated missionary  parties.  But  some  have  a 
very  evident  object.  To  pursue  the  court 
would  be  very  hard  ;  but  it  might  be  starved 
out  by  cutting  off  the  supplies  sent  from  the 
south  and  west.  If  it  should  come  to  war,  it 
is  very  probable  that  this  method,  successful 
once  before  in  China,  would  be  that  employed 
to  bring  to  terms  the  Empress  Dowager  and 
her  party. 

But  as  this  record  closes,  the  dominant 
Powers  seem  agreed  on  a  less  severe  policy 
than  the  Ministers  in  Pekin  outlined.  The 
United  States  surely  will  not  change  its  course ; 
and  there  is  hope  that  the  long-drawn-out  and 
troublesome  problem  may  yet  reach  peaceful 
solution. 

"LITERATURE"  AND  LITERATURE 

A  LITERARY  man  has  written  to  The 
World's  Work,  saying  :  — 
"  There  is  too  little  literature  in  the  magazine. 
It  ought  to  have  literary  essays  and  pleasant  chat 
about  books  and  short  stories  and  poems." 

A  professional  man,  who  has  read  the  great 
books  of  the  world,  has  written  :  — 

"  Thank  Heaven  that  one  magazine  is  bold  enough 
to  emancipate  itself  from  'literature  '  !  " 

These  gentlemen  put  different  meanings  on 
the  word  '  literature.'  One  regards  it  as  criti- 
cism, as  essays  about  books  and  about  men 
who  write  books.  The  other  regards  it  as 
great  books  themselves  ;  and  he  looks  upon 
most  current  criticism  as  something  done  at 
second  hand. 

And  the  second  gentleman  is  right  in  his 
judgment;  for  an  honest  effort  at  a  piece  of 
constructive  work,  even  if  the  result  be  a  dull 
novel  or  an  uninspired  poem,  or  a  common- 
place history,  —  any  book  written  straight  out 
of  life  or  out  of  observation  of  life,  —  is  a 
better  thing  in  the  world  than  an  essay  about 
a  book  that  is  already  written  and  published 
and  may  itself  be  read,  unless  such  an  essay 
come  from  a  great  man  who  has  had  a  wide 
experience  both  in  life  and  in  literature,  and 
has  himself  constructed  a  first-hand  book. 
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In  discussing  literature  and  in  studying  it, 
there  are  two  aims.  One  aim  is  to  broaden 
the  horizon,  to  fill  the  mind,  to  grow  —  the 
aim  of  persona]  culture.  So  to  read  literature 
is  every  man's  bounden  duty.  But  the  way 
to  do  this  is  so  easy  that  many  men  never 
find  it  out.  It  is  simply  to  read  the  great 
of  the  world,  especially  the  great  books 
in  our  own  language  —  to  read  them  intelli- 
gently, diligently,  lovingly,  and  to  re-read 
them,  and  not  to  make  the  mistake  of  reading 
about  them.  When  a  man  has  read  Shak- 
spere  once  a  year  for  half  a  lifetim 
Wordsworth,  or  Thackeray,  or  Mark  Twain, 
or  Kipling's  "Seven  Seas"  half-a-dozen  times, 
why  on  earth  should  he  waste  his  time  in 
reading  what  some  other  man  (who  has  prob- 
ably read  these  same  writers  less  often  and 
less  well  than  he)  has  to  say  about  them  ? 
The  unfortunate  truth  is,  most  persons  who 
accept  criticism  and  read  literary  essays  do 
not  read  great  books ;  and  here  is  where 
the  damage  is  done  A  man  that  is  willing 
to  surrender  his  own  judgment  to  another's 
soon  loses  his  judgment,  and  he  then  loses  his 
stomal  h  for  vigorous  literature  and  becomes 
content  to  teed  on  second-hand  things, 
most  literary  essays  are  second-hand  products 
but  are  accepted  as  short-cuts  to  a  knowledge 
of  literature,  they  do  positive  harm  by  keep- 
ing well-meaning  persons  away  from  litera- 
ture. There  is  reason  to  tear,  for  ins: 
that  more  women  have  listened  to  lectures 
on  Browning  and  read  essays  about  him 
than  ever  read  Browning  himself.  The  intel- 
lectual life  is  not  helped  by  literal 
and    criticisms  —  except    the    ver)     tew 

-  by  great  constructive  minds.  Writing 
them  and  reading  them  is  a  dissipating  and 
enervating  waste  of  time. 

The  other  aim  of  sane  and  vigorous  literary 
sion   and   study    is   to   promote   the    pro- 
duction of  literature  —to  encourage  th- 
structive  impulse,  to  get  men  in  the  mood  to 
write  things. 

The  groups  of  men  and  women  who  lecture 
about  literature  and  who  listen  to  lectures, 
kill  tl  e  impulse  in  one  another  and 

in  most  young  persons  who  come  under  their 
influence.     A  man  or  a  journal  that  h 
ambition  to  m         Literature,  oi  to  encourage 

the  making  ol    it.  runs  plump  against  the  fact 
that   in  our  time   and  our   country  the   most 


powerful  discouragements  come  from  the  criti- 
cal literary  class,  if  it  may  be  said  that  we  have 
a  literary  class.  In  England,  it  is  said,  many 
young  literary  men  succumb  to  social  influ- 
ence. When  society  pays  attention  to  a  new- 
writer,  he  runs  a  grave  risk  of  losing  the  inde- 
pendence and  freshness  of  mind  that  constitute 
his  literary  capital.  In  the  United  States  a 
writer  who  falls  under  the  influence  of  our 
dilettanti  is  likely  to  cease  to  grow.  Most  of 
our  writers  now  past  middle  life  are  doing 
good  work  than  they  did  in  early  life  for  this 
m,  —  they  have  fallen  into  a  despondent 
critical  mood;  and  in  this  mood  they  mistake 
criticism  for  creation,  and  put  an  undue  value 
on  contemporary  judgments. 

1 1  there  were  no  other  proof  that  our  pro- 
fessional guardians  of  literature  are  the  un- 
conscious enemies  of  the  very  thing  that  they 
mean  to  encourage,  proof  enough  is  found  in 
this  single  fact,  —  that  most  of  them  are  men 
who  are  themselves  hopeless  about  American 
civilization.  To  them  the  future  seems  dark. 
Out  of  despondency  literature  never  yet  grew. 

If  a  man  wish  to  add  to  our  Literature,  he 
can  afford  to  neglect  every  book-about-books 
that  was  ever  written  in  America.  Indeed, 
after  he  has  passed  his  schoolboy  period  he 
cannot  afford  to  re. id  them,  nor  can  he  afford 
to  pay  heed  to  the  criticism  of  despondency. 
If   he   fall    into   the   mood  air   about 

democratic  institutions  ami  learn  to  sneer,  he 
may  make  a  career  as  a  critic  and  lose  his 
soul,  but  he  can   add   nothing   to  the  creative 
impulse  oi  his  time. 

Perhaps  every  maker  of  literature,  when- 
ever he  lived,  has  been  obliged  for  his 
salvation  to  keep  aloof  from  the  critical  literary 
class  oi  his  time.  Certainly  most  literary  men 
have  done  so  during  their  productive  periods. 
Hut,  whatever  may  be  true  about  the  past,  the 
hope  of  American  literature  now  is  not  in  men 
who  produce  or  w  I  -i  literal  \ 

and   literary  e  \   man  who  wis' 

write  somethil  >1  hand  will  o\o  better  to 

than  to  read  current  lit 
olf  is  cheerful   and   takes  one  out/. 
And  two  of  th 

to  the  making  oi  the  literature  of  out 
cheerfulness  and  a  love  of  outdoor  life.      As 
soon  •         \    cult   and  a    mere 

sh    lite,    you   are    in    a    fair   w 
literary  cant  and  "despair  of  the  republic." 
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A  man  who  would  make  American  litera- 
ture now  must  feel,  as  all  the  greatest  literary 
men  of  our  race  have  felt,  from  Chaucer  to 
Kipling  and  Mark  Twain,  a  keen  common 
interest  in  all  kinds  of  men,  and  a  kinship 
with  them ;  and  he  must  know  and  feel  the 
strong  positive  forces  of  our  life.  Most  of  all, 
he  must  have  mental  health  and  hope.  He 
must  know  (and  if  he  have  a  fresh  outdoor 
mind  he  will  know)  that  it  is  out  of  a  new 
national  impulse  that  literature  comes  into 
being  —  just  such  an  impulse  as  the  United 
States  now  feels.  That  this  impulse  expresses 
itself  chiefly  in  commercial  ways  is  natural; 
but  the  impulse  itself  is  worth  a  thousandfold 
more  than  its  direct  commercial  results. 

About  commercial  results  for  their  own  sake 
The  World's  Work  cares  less  than  it  cares 
for  anything  else  on  earth ;  about  literature 
and  its  production  it  cares  more  than  for  all 
other  things  put  together.  For  that  reason 
it  welcomes  the  new  impulse  and  hopes  to  do 
contemporary  literature  what  service  it  can  by 
direct  encouragement,  It  is  out  of  action, 
hope,  achievement  —  the  doing  of  things  — 
that  the  independence  of  mind  comes  which 
feels  the  constructive  impulse  —  never  out  of 
despair,  or  hesitancy,  or  second-hand  opinions. 
The  first  step  towards  such  an  independence 
of  mind  is  to  emancipate  one's  self  from  the 
critical  professionalism  of  the  "  literary  "  class 
to  which  our  friend  belongs  who  thinks  that 
there  is  some  helpful  connection  between 
Literature  and  "  literary  essays,  and  pleasant 
chat  about  books."  These  are  the  tin-soldiery 
of  Literature. 

As  for  "  short  stories  and  poems,"  the  man 
who  does  not  get  enough  of  these  things  must 
live  in  an  inaccessible  cavern  on  an  undis- 
covered island  in  an  unknown  sea. 

THE   SUCCESSION   OF   ART-FADS 

THE  close  of  Oscar  Wilde's  pathetic 
career  calls  to  mind  one  of  those  curi- 
ous spasms  of  affectation  which  from  time  to 
time  manifest  themselves  in  the  development 
of  artistic  taste.  We  are  going  through  one 
of  them  now,  if  the  silly  illustrations  of  some  of 
the  magazines  and  popular  books  are  to  be 
trusted  as  good  evidence.  A  fad  —  in  Wilde's 
case  a  sunflower  and  a  couple  of  cat-tails  were 
the  poor  foundation  —  sweeps  over  the  art  of 
a  country  with  a  sort  of  blight.     Permanent 


ideals  of  aesthetic  perfection  are  overcast,  and 
our  eyes  are  for  a  while  offended  or  pleased, 
as  the  case  may  be,  with  monstrosities  in  form 
and  color,  staring  at  us  in  public  buildings, 
street  cars,  railway  coaches,  until  the  eye 
grows  too  weary  to  endure  it  longer  and  reac- 
tion ensues.  These  poseurs^  preying  upon  the 
enthusiasms  of  little  minds,  thus  have  their 
day  and  disappear.  But  the  poverty-stricken 
idealists  we  have  always  with  us,  and  it  is  only 
when  we  see  them  in  a  procession  of  decayed 
sovereignties,  as  it  were,  that  we  realize  the 
permanence  of  human  folly  in  artistic  matters. 
The  days  of  the  present  one  must  be  nearly 
over :  we  are  getting  pretty  tired  of  symbolic 
flatnesses,  crude  color-contrasts,  and  mediaeval 
monstrosities.  The  doctrine  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  form  in  the  hands  of  the  present  fad- 
makers  has  already  produced  something  like 
a  riot  of  formlessness. 

THE   VALUE   OF  A   GOOD   ROAD 

THE  Interstate  Good  Roads  Association, 
at  its  recent  meeting  in  Chicago,  out- 
lined a  big  campaign.  It  asked  Congress  for 
$150,000  a  year,  to  be  spent  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  in  educating  the  people 
about  roads.  A  national  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  promote  good  roads  legislation  in 
every  state,  and  to  carry  on  a  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  about  the  need  of  good  roads 
and  about  methods  of  building  them.  The 
post  office  department  was  asked  to  make 
good  roads  the  first  condition  of  granting  free 
rural  delivery.  The  convention  was  not  a  big 
meeting,  but  in  this  work  a  few  men  have  had 
a  great  influence.  The  subject  is  more  impor- 
tant than  it  is  interesting  to  reporters  and 
essayists.  It  is  more  important,  in  fact,  than 
most  subjects,  religious  or  secular,  that  con- 
ventions of  men  and  women  meet  to  discuss ; 
for  a  man  that  in  any  way  helps  to  build  a 
good  road  where  a  bad  one  ran,  does  a  greater 
service  to  his  kind,  and  builds  a  more  lasting 
monument,  than  the  man  "who  writes  a  his- 
torical  novel,  for  instance,  or  who  sends  a 
missionary  to  China;  for  a  good  road  will 
outlast  a  bad  book,  and  give  to  Christian  char- 
acter serenity  and  continuity. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

THE  new  Report  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Education  shows  the  growth  of  the 
public  schools  during  the  last  thirty  ye 
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a  growth   that   has  been   gratifying   in   most 
parts  of  the  Union,  but  in  sonic  rather  slow. 
The  total  expenditure   for   public   schools  in 
\as  more  than  S i<S 7,000,000  ;   in  1870  it 
'19,000,000;  and  the  per  capita  expendi- 
ture "I  the  whole  population  was  respectively 
-,  and  Si. 67. 

\K\IIVK    EXPENDITURE   AND    ATTEN 

■    IN     1899 


States 

i 

1 

North  Atlantic 

1870 

1899 

1870 

1899 

Maine 

Si. 5  1 

87-35 

81.45 

New   Hampshire 

I.30 

2-59 

9'-3' 

72.18 

Vermont  . 

I.51 

2.96 



Massachusetts  . 

3-73 

5.07 

72.34 

Rhode  Island    . 

2.05 

3-74 

63.07 

Connecticut  . 

2-74 

3-5' 

80.83 

72.32 

New  York     . 

2.17 

4-03 

82.98 

68.93 

New   Jersey  . 

2.48 

3.12 

63.20 

65.29 

Pennsylvania 

2.36 

3.21 

7^-35 

67.21 

South   Atlantic 

vare 

1. 21 

1.63 

50.04 

67-93 

ind      .     . 

i-53 

2.38 

46.70 

64.12 

I  )ist.  ( lolumbia  . 

2.77 

3-92 

41.60 

Virginia    . 

•47 

'•■5 

61.04 

Virginia    . 

1.26 

2.36 

49-47 

81.10 

1  ( 'arolina 

.16 

•53 

62.39 

South  ( 'arolina 

.38 

•59 

27.28 

55.40 

Georgia    . 

.24 

.91 

[I.89 

61.99 

la 

.66 

1.30 

21.21 

63-37 

South   Central 

Kentucky 

.80 

1.31 



1  ennessee 

32- 

74.62 

Alabama  . 

67.58 

Mississippi    . 

1.1 1 

.Si 

69.17 

1      isiana 

■7' 

-  .     .     .     . 

•71 

21. 

. 

1.02 

40.29 

Oklahoma 



1 



79.84 

Central 

Ohio     .             .      . 

2.52 

;  !i 

na    .     .     . 

1.70 

3.62 

78.64 

Illinois 

2-57 

Michigan .     .     . 

2-57 

\\  -  onsin     .     . 

1.70 

' 

Minnesota 

2.82 

' 

. 

2.70 

84.44 

Missouri   .     . 

56.03 

1   ■ 

70.05 

South  1  >.i 

ska 

1 

Kanv.is 

2.2  l 

3.00 

;/ 

Montana  .     .     . 

1       ' 

W     iming 

.     . 

'•11 

. 

ma         .     . 

0 

0 

1  till    .... 

. 

Idaho  .... 

n  . 

1 

. 

.     . 

-achusetts  continues  to  pay  the  highest 
per  capita  rate  for  public  schools 
North  Carolina  the  lowest  (53  cents).  Many 
of  the  Southern  states  show  substantial  even 
it  slow  progress;  but  Mississippi  and  Arkan- 
sas show  a  decreased  per  capita  expenditure 
these  thirty  years. 

h  a  table  can,  of  course,  tell  nothil 
the  very  great  advance  that  has  been  made 
in  method  and  efficiency. 

REVIVED  ACTIVITY  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

THE  country  on  the  Pacific  slope  has 
entered  a  new  period  of  activity  which 
promises  the  magnificent  destiny  that  it  hoped 
long  ago  to  work  out.  Early  in  this  decade 
industrial  progress  there  halted ;  the  cities 
d  to  grow;  immigration  to  the  rural 
districts  became  less  ;  opportunities  for  labor 
and  capita]  were  hard  to  find  ;  good  harbors 
were  only  half  filled  with  masts  ai 
and  growing  fruit  at  low  prices  and  the  care 
of  invalids  seemed  Likely  I  1  remain  the  chief 
industries.     Hut  in  the  last  two  -  lange 

has    come.      The    Alaskan    gold    discoveries 
brought    activity    and     prosperity    on     i 
Sound;  and  every  commercial  enterpris 
the    Pacific  coast   has  been   helped    by  th 
tension  of   American  influence  1  irient 

and  the  enormous  growth  oi  .American  !■ 
trade. 

Seven   hundred  sawmills  are  now  running 
at   full    time   in    the   three    Pacific 
bountiful  fruit  crop  ha  lered  and 

sold  at   the   best    prices  obtained   for   '. 
from  S.m    Diego  to  Seattle  the  harbors 
crowded    with    shipping,   which   brii     - 
profits  to   the   owners   ol    V<  nd   in    all 

parts    of    the    world    shipyards    are    building 
hulls  for  tin    Pacific  trade.     In  the  crowded 
harbor  ,a  San  Francisco,  with  its  seven  miles 
of  docks,  ships   anchor   amidstream.  awaiting 
their  turn  to  receive  or  to  discharg 
and   Ion-  delayed   plans  t,o,-  reclaiming 
tracts  ,>|    .11  id   land  have  been  taken  up 
to  supply  the  needs  oi    incoming  settlers  and 
the  enlarging  activities  iA    the   pioneers.      A.11 
that    is    needed    now.   in    the    opinion    of   the 
people   o(   the    P  '     ' 

commercial    position    permanently  secure,   is 
the  cutting  iA  the  isthmian  canal. 
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THERE  is  no  more  encouraging  note 
in  the  whole  chorus  of  American  in- 
dustry than  that  which  comes  from 
the  shipyards.  The  building  of  modern  ships, 
particularly  the  building  of  naval  ships,  is  per- 
haps the  most  far-reaching  problem  before 
the  American  branch  of  the  industry.  The 
marked  naval  growth  of  the  last  ten  years  in 
the  world  at  large  reaches  this  year  its 
highest  mark  in  this  country.  When  work  is 
begun  upon  the  five  new  battleships  and  six 
armored  cruisers  which  have  been  added 
only  recently  to  the  list,  the  United  States 
will  have  more  naval  ships  building  and  to  be 
built  than  any  other  government.  Even  in 
tables  showing  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
naval  budgets  during  the  last  ten  years  this 
government  takes  place  only  second  to  Russia. 
The  Russian  budget  was  last  year  four  times 
as  great  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  our  own  was 
trebled,  as  was  Germany's,  while  even  the 
British  were  forced  by  competition  to  appro- 
priate twice  as  much  as  in  1889. 

This  great  world  movement  of  navy  build- 
ing has  been  accompanied  by  a  phenomenal 
growth  and  increase  in  the  yards  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  two  years  which 
can  point  to  but  one  end.  Shipbuilders  are 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  flag  out  into  the 
world  and  claim  their  old-time  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  sea.  And  further,  far  beyond 
the  old-time  prowess  of  the  sailing  clipper 
builders,  they  are  making  ready  to  furnish 
foreign  navies  with  marvels  of  sea  fighters 
from  monster  warships  down  to  venomous 
little  torpedo  boats.  The  times  were  ripe 
for  our  reappearance  as  shipbuilders  for  the 
world  at  large.  For  while  we  still  maintained 
our  old  position  as  the  second  of  shipbuilding 
countries,  our  output  had  decreased  from  one- 
third  of  all  the  tonnage  built  annually  to  one- 
eighth.  Great  Britain  had  secured  all  the 
work  lost  to  us  since  1861,  but  Germany  was 
making  a  great  effort  to  pass  us  on  the  list. 
In  1899  Great  Britain  built  1,731,543  tons,  the 
United  States  only  267,600  tons,  and  Germany 
260,000  tons. 


The  chief  cause  for  the  loss  of  prestige  by 
shipyards  here  was  the  change  from  the  use 
of  wood  to  iron  and  steel.  This  found  builders 
everywhere  unable  to  cope  with  British  com- 
petition. The  industry  here  had  its  birth 
in  the  prodigal  richness  with  which  Ameri- 
can forests  furnished  shipbuilding  material. 
When  the  world  turned  its  back  on  these  it 
went  to  the  furnaces  and  metal  workers  of 
England,  at  that  time  far  in  advance  of 
similar  development  elsewhere.  But  even 
after  there  had  been  progress  here  in  steel 
and  iron  industries  second  to  none,  their 
adaptation  to  sea  work  seemed  for  some  time 
deferred.  Even  now  the  awakened  craft 
must  face  terrific  competition  abroad  and 
growing  difficulties  at  home.  It  seems  hard 
that  simultaneously  with  this  outreaching  of 
Yankee  shipyards  for  the  shipbuilding  of  the 
world,  the  price  of  steel  for  plates  should  have 
advanced  nearly  20%  from  1898  to  1899, 
accompanied  by  an  even  greater  increase  in 
other  necessary  products.  Labor  here  is  also 
higher  than  in  England,  although  up  to  this 
time  there  has  been  less  trouble  with  the 
unions  which  have  so  disturbed  work  there 
for  the  past  three  years.  In  regard  to  ship- 
building materials,  however,  it  seems  easily 
proven  that  the  United  States  can,  under 
normal  conditions,  produce  them  at  less  cost 
than  Great  Britain. 

Undoubtedly  the  new  impetus  given  to 
American  naval  shipbuilding  dates  from  the 
birth  of  the  new  navy  in  1882.  Since  then, 
forty  vessels  have  been  added,  with  very  few 
exceptions  entirely  American  in  their  planning 
and  building.  This  is  a  wonderful  output  for 
twenty  years  of  work,  but  it  will  be  easily 
eclipsed  in  the  next  few  years.  There  are 
now  seventy  ships  building  for  the  navy,  and 
contracts  for  eleven  more  are  now  being 
made.  It  was  only  in  1880  that  a  well-known 
American,  responding  to  the  toast  "  (  >ur 
Navy,"  said  :  "  If  the  length  of  my  reply  is  to 
be  governed  by  the  size  of  our  navy,  I  have 
already  said  too  much."  He  or  those  about 
him  could  scarcely  have  foreseen  that  in  1900 
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we  would    have  a  navy  of   which  no  nation 
could  fail  to  he  proud. 

The  shipyards  of  the  country  have  grown 
in  size  and  number  as  the  building  of  the 
navy  progressed,  and  in  direct  consequence  of 
contracts  awarded  by  the  government.  In 
fact,  in  one  instance,  a  very  promising  plant, 
the  William  K.  Trigg  Company,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  was  organized  after  its  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  three  torpedo  hoats  and  two 
destroyers  were  successful.  This  was  in  the 
summer  of  [898.  Within  six  months  work 
had  been  begun  and  two  hundred  men  were 
employed.  Now  there  are  over  eight  hundred 
employees,  twenty-five  additional  acres  of 
ground  have  been  secured,  and  every  indica- 
tion points  to  the  early  development  of  a 
shipyard  of  the  first-class.  This  is  only  an 
example  of  the  development  and  enlargement 
of  the  yards  everywhere  following  upon  the 
awards  of  contracts  now  in  the  course  of 
fulfilment.  All  over  the  country,  excepl  on  the 
( Ireal  I  .akes,  where-  treaty  stipulations  prevent, 
are  distributed  3  for  building  large  and 

small   craft,  torpedo    boats,  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers,  and   so   on,  which    go   to   make  up 
nty  vessels  in  all   building. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  be  had  in  the 
trade  journals  and  elsewhere  that  all  of  the 
325  shipyards  in  the  United  States  are  taking 
part  in  this  marked  revival  of  trade.  There 
i  a  widespread  movement  for  the  build- 
ing of  new  and  better  shops,  for  the  addition 
of   iiv  power   plants,  and  a  general  ex- 

tension of  the  scope  of  work  formerly  done. 
The  starting  of  new  companies  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  prosperity  of  the  old,  and  the 
mere   fact   that   more   than  $20,000,000  is  in- 
vested in  shipyards  which  have  been  planned 
and  begun  within  the  past  two  years  shows  of 
the  outreaching  growth  of  the  industry. 
Of   the  570,000,000  worth  of   tonnage    now 
building  in  this  country,  which  price  is  exclu- 
oi    the  cost  of  armor  and  armament,  the 
partment  will  pay  835,000,000,  and 
the   Russian  government  for  the  two  vessels 
building  at  the  Cramp  .000. 

tine  old    story   of    the   United   States 
navy    his   begun   a   new  chapter.       And   it   is 
cause  for  tremendous  satisfaction  that  the  new 
has  proven  SO  tar  fully  worthy  of  the  old.      No 
tandard  had  At  the  very  be- 

ginning oi  the  century,  in  reviewing  an  Amer- 


ican squadron,  Lord    N  dd,  "There  is 

in  the   handling  of  those  transatlantic  ships 
a  nucleus  of  trouble  for  the  navy    <>t    I 
Britain."    That  trouble  came  with  terrific  verity 
in  1S12,  when  the  greatest  of   Old  V. 
powers,  built   up  through  long  years  of  un- 
counted cost  in  experience  and  expenditure, 
promised  to  be  suddenly  and  easily  shattered 
by  the  stripling  navy  of  the  New.     Even  if  he 
seldom  mentions  it,  no  Englishman  ever  for- 
gets that  in  seven  months  five  hundred  British 
merchantmen  and  three  frigates  surrend 
while  not  a  single  American  frigate  struck  her 
flag.     This  memory  makes  particularly  U 

I  aglish  view  of  the  work  of  our  navy 
build'  day.     It  is  so  sure  to  be  jealously 

just. 

"  Nauticus,"  an  eminent  British  naval  au- 
thority, speaking  in  the  Fortnightly  A\ 
makes  some  interesting  comparisons  of  our 
battleships  with  those  of  the  French  and 
British.  Speaking  of  the  Iowa  and  Indiana, 
:  — 

"I  have  observed  that  they< 

in  the  matter  of  speed  with  such  ships  of  the 

is  the  Renown  [Uritish]  and  the  Jauriguiberry 
[  French],  but  in  almost  every  other  respect  they 
seem  to  me  to  be  immeasurably,  nay  <  rushingly, 
superior.      But  I  do  1  at  im- 

portance to  the  battleship.    Wl  nple, could 

be  the  value  in  iperior 

gainst  that  o(  the  Indiana?     It  might, 
it  is  true,  enable  the  h  a,  but 

with  an  oppom  ready  superior  in  gun-fire 

our  ship  could   scarcely  hope,   other   things   being 
equal,  to  achieve  3.     If  the  two  shi]  - 

engaged  bow  to  bow,  stern  to  stern,  or  bow  t 

nited  States  ship  could  deal  blows  much  more 

numerous  than  those  of  the  British  ship,  and  in  the 

nearly  twice  as    heavy.      I  yen   if  they 

ed  broadside  to  broadsid< . 
of  the   American    lire   would    be    much    more    than 
double    that    of   the    British.      but    with   our   huge 

■ 
champion,  we  would  not  fare  much  better,  for  the 
Americans  distribute  their  guns  much  more  advan- 

islythanwe  do.     In  the  War  of  1  Si:  n 
obliged,  nv  t  our  will,  to  tike  l< 

nited   States  on  tin-  proper  \  inning 

We   might   <\^  worse   now  than   tak 
s>n>  from   the  l"iut< 
gunning   battleships  ;   and 

American  battleships  ai 
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The  unrestrained  indorsements  of  Ameri- 
can naval  workers,  the  men  who  design  and 
the  men  who  construct,  coming  from  such 
sources,  are  enough  to  fire  them  on  to  further 
achievement.  Such  comment  as  this  natu- 
rally points  to  a  widening  of  shipbuilding  here 
which  it  never  had  in  the  days  of  its  former 
supremacy.  This  is  the  building  of  fighting 
ships  for  foreign  countries.  The  Russian  and 
Japanese  ships  built  and  building  at  the  Cramp 
yard  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Union  Iron  Works 
of  San  Francisco  are  the  direct  triumph  of 
just  this  superiority  in  our  modern  navy  over 
all  manner  of  subtle  intrigue  and  influence 
exerted  in  behalf  of  foreign  shipbuilders.  The 
Japanese  cruisers,  the  Chitose,  built  at  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Kasagi,  built  at  Philadel- 
phia, are  already  fit  examples  in  their  class 
of  American  achievement.  Great  things  are 
promised  and  expected  of  the  first-class  Rus- 
sian battleship  Retvizan  in  construction  at  the 
Cramp  yard.  It  is  a  terrific  warrior,  expected, 
in  spite  of  its  12,750  tons,  to  maintain  a  speed 
of  eighteen  knots.  The  Russian  commerce 
destroyer  Varyag,  from  the  same  builders,  6000 
tons,  is  a  veritable  huntsman  of  the  sea,  going 
twenty-three  knots  when  on  a  trail.  News- 
paper announcements  tell  us  that  the  plac- 
ing of  a  contract  for  a  Turkish  cruiser  with 
American  builders  is  imminent. 

An  entrance  into  this  field  of  the  work 
carries  with  it  the  necessity  of  not  only  ex- 
tending the  credit  of  American  commercial 
probity,  but  of  proving  a  still  greater  power 
in  the  sphere  of  international  finance.  Let  a 
government  announce  a  projected  increase  in 
its  navy,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  great 
long-reaching  arms  of  financial  influence  and 
diplomatic  intrigue  will  be  set  in  motion  for 
furthering  the  claims  of  contesting  bidders. 
It  was  the  writer's  fortune  to  see  such  a  con- 
test during  diplomatic  residence  in  a  Euro- 
pean capital.  The  Government  decided  to 
increase  its  navy.  The  statement  of  this  in- 
tention was  not  a  day  old  before  all  manner 
of    activity  had  begun.     The  largest  of   the 


British  shipyards  keep  a  permanent  agent  at 
every  capital  for  just  such  emergencies.  Nat- 
urally these  were  first  at  the  offices  of  the 
Ministry  of  Marine,  but  they  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  others  —  all  prepared  to  move  the 
earth  for  success.  Before  a  month  had  p 
the  contest  had  climbed  up  from  the  hands 
of  these  agents,  through  their  chiefs,  to  the 
heads  of  great  banks  and  financial  powers 
generally  which  had  influence  in  that  country, 
on  to  the  very  ambassadors  themselves.  To 
secure  contracts  amounting  to  less  than 
$5,000,000  it  was  not  thought  undignified  for 
the  embassies  to  enter  the  scramble  in  behalf 
of  their  respective  shipyards.  And,  as  one 
knew  well  that  many  ministry  men  and  even 
palace  officials  had  to  be  "  propitiated  "  by  the 
successful  contestant,  one  wondered  if  some 
scheme  of  profit-sharing  had  not  been  ar- 
ranged as  a  reward  for  ambassadorial  activi- 
ties. 

Even  these  mighty  instruments  failed  to 
secure  a  settlement  of  the  contest  for  months, 
and  all  who  understood  its  scope  looked  on  in 
wondering  interest.  There  was  missing  no 
influence  which  could  possibly  be  brought  to 
bear  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe  in  favor 
of  either  of  the  bidders  to  whom  the  contest 
finally  narrowed  down.  Diplomatic  conces- 
sions were  solemnly  if  unofficially  offered  by 
cabinets  in  return  for  the  awarding  of  the 
work  to  their  builders.  And  when  it  finally 
looked  as  if  one  country  was  to  secure  the 
work,  when  thousands  upon  thousands  had 
been  spent  in  "facilitation,"  suddenly  came 
the  announcement  that  the  emperor  of  one  of 
the  contesting  countries  was  coming  on  a  visit. 
Of  course  some  public  reason  of  congratulate  m 
or  condolence  was  given  for  this  expedition. 
But  commonly  it  was  known  that  the  impe- 
rial guest  spent  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
his  time  in  arguing  the  superiority  of  his 
home  shipbuilders;  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  he  proved  an  excellent  commercial 
traveller,  and  went  home  with  the  orders  in 
his  pocket. 


GREAT    IRRIGATION    ENTERPRISE 


Tl  I  I .  United  States  still  owns  600,000,- 
000  acres  of  vacant  public  land,  of 
which  374,000,000  are  good  for  graz- 
ing, 96,000,000  will  yield  fuel  and  fence 
ber,  and  70,000,000  timber  of  commercial 
,  and  60,000,000  are  yet  desert.  These 
are  the  facts  officially  given  out  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Irrigation  Association  in 
Chicago  in  November. 

There  is  water  enough  to  turn  between 
75,000,000  and  100,000,000  acres  of  grazing 
land  into  farm  land,  if  this  water  can  be 
properly  distributed.  The  average  size  of 
an  irrigated  farm  is  forty  acres.  The  arid 
states  alone,  then,  have  room  (five  persons  to 
a  farm)  for  an  increase  of  more  than  10,000,- 
OOO  to  the  agricultural  population.  The 
mation  of  this  arid  land,  it  is  estimated, 
would  give  a  livelihood  to  50,000,000  more 
persons  than  the  United  States  can  accom- 
modate comfortably  under  present  conditions. 

But  large  capital  is  needed  to  carry  out  the 
irrigation  plans  now  most  discussed.  Irri- 
gating work  on  a  small  scale  has  generally 
been  successful,  but  the  larger  investment 
lias  not  paid.  The  Association  asks  govern- 
ment aid  to  build  reservoirs  to  make  the  arid 
spaces  available  for  homesteaders.  They 
wish  Congress  to  declare  the  title  to  all 
water  not  yet  appropriated  as  forever  rest- 
in:;  in  the  government. 

When  Congress  asks  government  experts 
for  advice  as  to  when  and  where  to  commence 
work,  they  will  recommend  an  appropriation 
ot  Si, 000,000  for  a  dam  a<  ross  the  Gila  River 
near  San  Carlos,  in  Arizona,  and  S2.000.000, 
more  or  less,  to  turn  the  waters  ot  St.  Mary 
River  in  Montana  from  their  natural  course 
toward    Hudson    Bay  into  the  tributaries  ol 

the    Missouri    River.       These    are    two    great 

Hon  plans  which  affect  areas  that  may 

be<  ome  populous  states. 

The    Gila    River   rises    in    New    Mexico   and 

flows  easterly  i  ithern  Arizona  through 

a  country  now  occupied  in  part  by  the  1 
fill   Indians        .\s  the  country  has  bi 

tied,  the  lands  held  by  the  Indians  have  been 


reduced  to  a  reservation  in  the  centre  of  the 
valley.  The  whites,  especially  the  Mormons, 
have  taken  up  lands  above  them,  and  have, 
with  large  ditches,  drawn  all  of  the  water 
from  the  river  during  seasons  of  scarei' 
the  Indians  can  no  longer  cultivate  the  soil, 
and  have  in  effect  become  paupers.  Enough 
water  can  be  secured  by  storing  the  Hoods  of 
the  Gila.  Storage  on  a  large  scale  only  is 
practicable,  and  the  needed  dam  and 
will  cost  about  Si, 000,000.  This  will  supply 
water  not  only  for  the  150,000  a<  arable 

land  owned  by  the  Indians,  but  also  for 
100,000  acres  of  vacant  public  lands,  so  that 
the  first  cost  of  the  reservoir  can  be  reimbursed 
from  subsequent  settlement. 

The  other  project,  in  Montana,  is  to  divert 
water  which  now  flows  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains northerly  into  Canada  by  way  of  t 
Mary  River,  taking  it  out  of  the  river  before 
it  reaches  the  international  boundary,  carrying 
it  many  miles  to  the  east,  and  filling  up  the 
tributaries  of  the  Missouri  River  at  a  si 
when  they  are  now  almost  entirely  dry  —  in 
effect  taking  the  stream  from  our  northern 
neighbors.  St.  Mary  River  rises  in  northern 
Montana,  starting  from  the  Blackfoot  glaciers 
and  receiving  effluents  from  several  others, 
and  flows  into  a  lake  known  as  the  Upper  St. 
Mary  1  .ake,  below  which  is  the  Lower  St.  M  ary 
Lake,  the  two  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  land.  St.  Mary  River  flows  out  of 
the  lower  lake,  and  within  a  short  distance  is 
joined  by  a  stream  equally  as  large,  known  as 
the  Swiftcurrent  River.  From  the  continence 
of  these  streams  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  United  States  the  river  flows  in  a  northerly 

direction  for  a  distance  ot  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

Milk  River  heads  on  the  eastern  slo] 
the  -real  ridge  which  separates  the  St.  Mary 
from  the  Milk  River, or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  Missouri  drainage.  The  streams 
flowing  from  this  ridge  an-  small  and  carry 
hut  little  water,  running  through  prairie  almost 
from  their  start.  The  Milk  River  flows  into 
I  md  reenters  the  United  States  about 

one  hundred  miles  ring  of 
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the  boundary.  There  is  very  little  water  in 
this  stream  during  the  irrigation  season. 

Government  engineers  declare  it  practicable 
to  divert  the  water  from  St.  Mary  River  a 
short  distance  below  the  outlet  of  the  lower 
lake.  It  can  then  be  carried  eastward  till  it 
turns  its  water  into  Sage  Creek,  a  lower 
tributary  of  Milk  River,  thence  on  to  the 
Missouri. 

The  canal  that  it  is  proposed  to  cut  would 


make  available  all  the  land  it  could  supply 
with  water,  besides  turning  many  dry  river- 
beds into  flowing  streams.  While  it  would 
reclaim  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  for  settlement,  this  would  not  be  its  only 
result,  for  it  would  render  habitable  a  vast 
area  of  country,  fertile  but  now  arid,  and 
unlock  the  door  to  the  natural  wealth  of  a 
region  greater  in  extent  than  many  of  the 
states. 
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THE  election  of  President  Hadley  less 
than  two  years  ago  was  generally  ac- 
cepted as  meaning  that  another  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Yale  had  been  begun.  It 
was  thought  especially  significant  that  the 
man  chosen  to  be  the  head  of  the  university 
when  it  should  enter  its  third  century  was 
still  a  young  man,  that  he  was  an  investigator 
and  scholar  of  the  modern  type,  trained  in 
Germany  as  well  as  in  his  college,  and  that 
he  was  not  a  clergyman  —  the  first  layman  to 
occupy  the  presidency.  His  candidacy  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  body  of  the  alumni 
and  of  the  faculty;  but  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm for  him  was  among  the  younger  men  ; 
and  some  ultra-conservatives  were  for  a  time 
not  without  forebodings  that  too  wide  a  de- 
parture from  the  lines  of  Yale's  past  develop- 
ment might  follow  his  election. 

In  the  past,  the  most  valuable  characteristic 
of  the  training  received  at  Yale  has  been  that 
it  makes  a  man  socially  useful.  The  typical 
Yale  man  is  a  man  of  high  ideals,  and  at  the 
same  time  practical,  American,  democratic. 
Intellectual  isolation  and  ineffectiveness  are 
not  qualities  which  flourish  in  her  atmosphere. 
But  many  changes  have  come  over  college 
life  in  the  last  few  years.  Some  of  these  are 
due  to  new  social  conditions,  some  to  new 
educational  requirements  and  opportunities. 
The  old  Yale  of  the  brick  row,  of  plain  living, 
of  narrow  curriculum,  and  severe  discipline  is 
left  behind.  American  life  is  no  longer 
what  it  was  forty  years  ago.  During  the 
same  period  the  intellectual  world  has  been 


revolutionized.  Both  these  facts  have  pro- 
foundly affected  the  colleges.  Are  they  likely 
to  affect  the  broad  result  on  character  of 
college  life  ? 

There  are  many  ideals  of  what  a  university 
should  be.  One  is  the  ideal  of  a  place  where 
everything  that  is  known  is  taught,  and  where 
new  knowledge  is  being  discovered ;  a  place 
where  specialists  are  trained.  Another  is 
that  of  a  place  where  gentlemen  gather  for 
the  leisurely  pursuit  of  that  liberal  culture 
which  is  the  possession  of  the  finest  aristoc- 
racy —  the  aristocracy  of  intellect.  Another 
is  that  of  a  place  where  each  student  gains 
the  fullest  development  of  his  individuality  — 
where  personalities  are  set  free.  But  no  one 
has  emphasized  so  strongly  as  President 
Hadley  the  conception  of  the  university  as  a 
place  for  the  making  of  citizens,  for  training 
men  to  public  service,  to  social  usefulness. 
Whatever  changes  in  college  life  and  in  edu- 
cational methods  may  come,  the  aim  of  Vale 
is  to  continue  to  do  what  it  has  been  doing  in 
the  past. 

The  duties  which  have  fallen  to  Yale's  new 
president  were  determined  by  the  position 
which  the  institution  had  reached  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  office.  The  last  fifteen 
years  have  been  years  of  rapid  growth.  The 
old  brick  row  of  dormitories  and  recitation 
buildings  has  melted  away  before  the  quad- 
rangle—  the  evidence  of  freer  student  ex- 
penditure and  larger  needs  of  instruction. 
In  1880  there  were  612  college  undergradu- 
ates; in  1890,  832  ;  in  1890,  1224.     The  colic- 
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giate  faculty  in  the  same  years  numbered 
respectively  30,  53,  and  113.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  academical  course  was  almost  wholly 
prescribed;  in  1890,  two-thirds  prescribed, 
with  119  elective  courses  open  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work  ;  this  year  there  are  273 
undergraduate  elective  courses,  with  rigidly 
required  work  limited  to  Freshman  and  three 
hours  ol  Junior  year.  No  Sophomore  now  has 
■  either  Latin,  Greek,  or  Mathematics. 

Meanwhile  around  the  college  has  formed 
the  university.  The  change  in  corporate 
name  was  made  in  1886.  At  that  time  the 
number  of  buildings  was  31  ;  there  are  now 
46.  The  endowment  in  the  former  year  was 
about  $2,200,000;  in  1900,  over  $5,300,000. 

President  Dwight's  accession  to  the  | 
dency  in  1886  was  at  the  end  of  an  epoch. 
The  old  system  of  prescribed  studies  through- 
out the  academical  course  had  given  way  for 
the  upper  classes  in  1884.  The  antiquated 
fashion  of  electing  tutors  on  their  general 
scholarship  record,  and  afterwards  assigning 
them  to  teach  whatever  subject  happened  to 
be  needed,  continued  nearly  to  the  end  of 
President  Porter's  administration.  The  num- 
ber of  students  began  to  leap  upwards  in 
1886.  In  1835,  135  men  entered  the  academ- 
ical department ;  in  1885,  134;  during  these 
fifty  years  the  largest  class  numbered  149. 
Since  the  fall  of  1887  no  class  has  entered 
with  less  than  200  men,  and  the  present  size 
approaches  350. 

In  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  the  F] 
man  class  in  1  884  numbered  Si  ;   in  1891,  200. 
The  entire  University  contained  in  1  S80  about 
IOOO  students,  in  1 890,  1 600,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  over  2500. 

Three  things, then,  stand  out  regarding  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  Yale's  history:  that  they 

been  characterized  b 
in  the  number  of  students,  a  great  ini 
in  the  range  of  studies,  and  a  great  increase  in 
the  endowment  and  number  of  buildin 

The  last  tact  is  partly,  but  not  wholly,  the 
result    ol     the    first    two.      It   takes    a    I 
endowment    to   do   the   same   work    now   than 
a  half  centur)  laries  are  (fortunately) 

higher,     and     return    on     investments     lower. 

Besides,  a  higher  standard  o\   living,  in  the 
community  at  large,  lias  m  ssary  bet- 

tudenl   accommodations.      Tv. 

tions  ago,  students  generally  sawed  their  own 


wood,  threw   slops  out   of  the   window,   and 
were  strangers  to  the  luxury  of  a  carpet.      In 
dormitories  of  the  old  brick  row,  cold  water 
ran  from  one  faucet  on  the  ground  floor  and 
anied    upstairs   by  the  students   them- 
5,    unless   they   paid   for   extra   services. 
Dormitories  are   now  supplied   with    private 
bath-rooms    on    each    floor.      The   barn-like, 
unventi kited,   poorly    lighted    recitation-room 
of  not  so  long  ago  is  now  recognized  as  un- 
equal to  modern  demands.      Spartan  manners 
gone  the  way  of  two-dollar  board  and 
morning  chapel  by  candle-light;   the  money 
outlay  of  the  college  for  each  student  received 
reatly  increased,  and  not  all  of  the  differ- 
ence   goes    for    laboratories    and    specialized 
teaching. 

The  result  has  been  just  the  same  at  Yale 
as  at  other  colleges;  her  financial  needs  have 
been  far  in  excess  of  her  means,  and  has 
made  the  question  of  increasing  the  endow- 
ment an  urgent  one.  President  Eliot  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  Vale  was  doing  more 
with  less  money  than  any  other  university  in 
ountry.  With  all  the  additions  which 
recent  years  have  brought  to  ^  -  funds 
and  equipment,  herresoun  ill  unequal 

to  the  demands  upon  them. 

The  great    increase  in  the  size  of  ci 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  is  only  part  of 
a  general  movement,  affecting  other  univer- 
sities and   colleges   as  well,   and   due   to  the 
widening  of  what  may  be  called  t; 
clientele.     It   is   now  the  proper  thing 
young  man  whose  parents  are  in  easy  circum- 
stances to  go  to  college,  quite  irrespective  of 
the  possession  of  scholarly  tastes  or  an  inten- 
tion  to  enter  one  of   the  learned    pi 
The  advantage  which   he  seeks  is  primarily 
social,  not  scholastic.      "A  large  part  of  the 
education   which   is  obtained   by  the  students 
of  the  universities,"  said    President  Hadley, 
rccentlv,  "is  that  which  they  themselves 
to  one  another.     This  is  true  to  a  larg 
in  matters  ol    intellect.      It  is  true  to  an 
whelming  degree  in  matters  of  sentiment  and 
public  spirit." 

The  increase  in   the  number  of  students  in 

the  university,  and  the  increase  in  the  material 

the  university,  have  been,  to  the 

outsider,  the  most   impressive  changes  in  the 

evolution    of    the    modern     university    from 

d  college.     Hut  in  reality,  the  change 
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from  the  old  curriculum  of  required  studies  to 
the  elective  system  is  far  more  epoch-making. 
Any  one  who  will  read  the  course  of  study 
printed  in  the  Yale  catalogue  for  1 883-1 884 
will  probably  rub  his  eyes  in  astonishment. 
It  seems  hardly  to  belong  to  the  present  cen- 
tury. All  seniors  were  required  to  take  a 
course  in  Moral  Philosophy,  the  text-books 
for  which  are  given  as  Butler's  "  Sermons " 
and  Hopkins's  "  Law  of  Love."  The  study 
of  Natural  Theology  and  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity was  also  required.  Of  Mental  Philoso- 
phy a  staggering  dose  was  administered.  A 
good  deal  of  natural  science  was  included  in 
the  course,  but  the  method  of  teaching  was,  as 
a  rule,  severely  mathematical.  In  the  field  of 
science,  freedom  of  teaching  was  not  always 
absolute. 

It  is  now  possible  for  the  student  to  know 
something  of  everything  and  everything  of 
something  —  if  he  wants  to.  When  the  change 
from  the  old  system  of  required  work  was 
made  it  was  hoped  by  some,  and  feared  by 
others,  that  the  result  would  be  to  make  all 
students  specialists.  Both  hope  and  fear  have 
been  disappointed.  It  is  now  plain  that, 
whatever  a  free  elective  system  does-,  it  does 
not  turn  out,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  either 
highly  trained  men  or  one-sidedly  educated 
men.  Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  said  that, 
in  New  Haven  at  least,  the  chief  advantage 
of  a  wide  range  of  electives  has  been  to  pro- 
vide for  exceptional  cases.  The  average 
student  follows  a  well-beaten  path  to  general 
culture  by  way  of  a  small  number  of  popular 
courses.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
college  education,  after  having  been  exces- 
sively scholastic,  has  been  humanized  again 
by  the  elective  system. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  because 
the  college  educational  system  has  modern- 
ized itself  by  giving  up  the  old  requirements 
it  has  arrived  at  a  state  of  perfection.  Never 
was  there  a  greater  opportunity  for  service 
in  educational  leadership  at  Yale  than  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  a  disposition  nowa- 
days to  regard  the  duties  of  a  college  presi- 
dent as  chiefly  administrative  and  financial. 
Yale  has  done  well  not  to  fall  into  the  mis- 
take of  putting  a  pure  man  of  affairs  at  the 
head  of  a  great  university.  For  many  ques- 
tions press  for  settlement  which  a  man  unfa- 
miliar with  educational  problems  and  methods 


would  be  unprepared  to  deal  with.  There  is 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  college 
course  to  professional  and  technical  work,  and 
of  its  relation  to  secondary  education  and  the 
public  school  system.  There  are  questions  of 
university  organization,  and  of  teaching  meth- 
ods. And  all  are  important.  College  educa- 
tion is  now  rich  in  culture,  but  is  given  too 
little  power.  Easy  lecture  courses  are  crowded, 
and  work  is  superficially  done.  The  capacity 
for  sharp,  hard  thinking  is  too  little  developed ; 
students  graduate  miscellaneously  informed, 
but  immature  and  of  flabby  intellectual  fibre. 
The  college  must  educate  in  the  world  of 
modern  thought,  but  it  must  prepare  for  the 
hard  battle  of  strenuous  life. 

During  the  year  and  a  quarter  of  President 
Hadley's  administration  he  has  shown  himself 
a  tactful  and  unifying,  not  a  masterful  and 
overbearing,  leader.  The  task  of  the  college 
president  is  now  no  easy  one.  There  are  al- 
ways two  parties  in  every  faculty,  and  the 
official  head  is  pretty  sure  to  offend  either 
one  or  the  other,  if  he  does  not  offend  both. 
President  Hadley  is  a  conspicuous  exception 
to  the  rule.  He  has  won  the  support  and  con- 
fidence of  everybody.  Nor  does  this  mean 
that  the  force  of  inertia  has  proved  too  great 
to  be  overcome.  It  is  true  that  no  radical  or 
revolutionary  changes  have  been  made,  but 
discussion  is  free  and  searching ;  the  brakes 
are  off,  and  important  questions  are  being 
worked  out.  It  is  immensely  encouraging 
that  the  most  conspicuous  characteristic  of 
the  new  administration  is  the  moderation,  far- 
sightedness, and  spirit  of  conciliation  which 
have  kept  the  whole  mass  in  cohesion. 

The  first  task  incumbent  on  the  new  admin- 
istration was  to  carry  forward  the  plans  which 
had  already  been  outlined  for  the  bicentennial 
celebration.  The  time  had  been  considered  a 
good  one  for  calling  on  the  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  university  to  send  her  into  her  third 
century  better  equipped  for  her  work.  Four 
million  dollars  were  asked  for  altogether,  one- 
third  of  which  was  to  go  into  new  buildings. 
Plans  for  a  group  of  Bicentennial  Memorial 
buildings  were  prepared,  which  include  an 
Alumni  Hall  and  a  University  Dining  Hall, 
both  badly  needed  at  Yale.  The  construction 
of  this  group  is  under  way,  though  the  plans 
in  their  entirety  cannot  he  carried  out  until 
more  money  is  subscribed. 
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Of  the  entire  sum  asked  for,  two  millions 
at  least  were  wanted  before  October,  1901, 
when  the  celebration  will  take  place,  and  the 
rest  by  1905  at  latest.  The  President's  n 
for  the  year  ending  June,  1900,  showed  that 
over  one  million  dollars  had  been  received 
or  pledged.  The  sum  asked  for  is  no  more 
than  is  required  to  put  Yale  abreast  of  her 
rivals,  for  she  has  long  struggled  against  the 
serious  handicap  of  inferior  resources.  To 
raise  the  money  her  appeal  is  made,  not  merely 
to  very  rich  men,  but  to  the  mass  of  the  alumni, 
and  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  fund 
is  one  of  its  most  gratifying  characteristics. 
From  the  time  of  his  inauguration  President 
Hadley  has  given  himself  to  the  work  of 
strengthening  the  community  of  Yale  men, 
graduates  and  undergraduates,  and  in  this 
way  is  bringing  a  new  power  into  the  life  of 
the  institution. 


The  following  passage  from  an  address  re- 
cently delivered  by   President  Hadley  strikes 
the    note   of   character-building,  which    must 
always  be  the  most  important  quality  in  the 
conception  of  education  :  — 

"The  course  must  be  one  for  workers,  and  not 
for  idlers.  It  must  furnish  hard  tanks,  not  only  for 
the  effect  of  those  tasks  upon  the  individual,  but 
still  more  for  their  effect  in  making  the  co 
place  for  students  who  are  not  afraid  of  difficulties. 
Poor  as  was  the  curriculum  of  our  colleges  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  it  had  this  cardinal  merit, 
that  it  admitted  no  loafing.  The  men  who  lived 
for  four  years  in  its  atmosphere  might  obtain  a  nar- 
row conception  of  learning,  and  go  forth  into  the 
world  poorly  provided  with  practical  equipment  for 
the  details  of  life  ;  but  they  had  obtained  that  habit 
of  determination  in  the  face  of  difficulties  which 
does  more  than  anything  else  to  make  a  body  of 
men  powerful  in  their  several  sphei 
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THE  curtain  of  the  nineteenth  century 
falls  upon  an  unfinished  Arctic  drama. 
Of  the  lour  expeditions  in  the  field  at 
pening  oi  the  last  year  of  the  century, 
but  two  have  returned  ;  one  having  advanced 
the  outpost  of  exploration  nineteen  geograph- 
ical minutes  and  miles;  a  second,  dismem- 
;,  has  practically  ended  its  work;  while 
from  the  others  no  tidings  have  reached  us. 
While  these  two,  both  headed  by  veterans  ol 
the  north,  are  absent  with  work  unfinished, 
another  enters,  and  an  American  capitalist 
boldly  announces  his  determination  to  reach 
the  Pole  no  matter  what  may  be  the  pri<  e. 

Ah.  William  Ziegler,  who  will  supply  the 
money,  and  Mr.  Evelyn  B.  Baldwin,  explorer, 
who  prop  11  h  the  Pole  no  matter  at 

w  hat  both  \\  estei  n  men,  1 1 

from  Iowa,  and  the  latter  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
Ziegler  has  been  identified  with  many  SU( 
fill  business  enterprises  in  New  York  ;  he  was 
a  prominent  figure  in  a  protracted  litigation 
which  wrought  a  political  revolution  in  Kings 
County.  Mi  B  Idwir  com panied  Peary  on 
his  second  (1893  94  )  expedition,  reaching  with 

his    leader   and    one    companion    the    farthest 

point  on  the  ice-cap,  returning  with  the  party 


and  leaving  Peary  and  Lee  for  a  second  winter 
and  a  second  and  successful  attempt  to 

reat  white  waste;  he  subsequently  win- 
tered  with   Walter  Wellman   on    Fran/ 
Land,    and    has    had    long    training    in    the 
Weather   Service   of  the   United    S 

One  of  the  ships  to  be  taken  into  their 
service  will  be  called  the  America;  the 
party's  equipment  will  be  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  previous  party,  and  the  start  will 

ide  early  in   the  coming  summer.     "It 
has    been    the    dream    of    mv    Ui  •    Mr. 

Ziegler,  "to  reach  the  North  Pole.  When  I 
was  a  boy  1   made  up   mv  mind   I  there, 

and  1  have  never  lost  sight  ^\  that  resolv       1 

have  seen  how  other  nations  have  been  push- 
ing northward,  and  I  am  determined  that  the 
American  flag  shall  be  raised  there  first  So 
far  as  money  is  concerned,  I  shall  see  that 
Mr.  Baldwin  does  it." 

The  Ziegler-Baldwin  Expedition  will  enter 
the  held  at  an  opportune  moment,  for  the 
year  [900  has  been  one  of  the  least  important 
in  actual  results,  ^i  the  last  decade.  The 
return  i4   the  I  I  ike  d'Abrazzi's  Stella 

porting  the  advance  of  his 

is  the  sole  inci- 
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dent  of  the  twelve  months  so  far  known, 
which  will  be  added  to  the  permanent  history 
of  discoveries  in  the  north.  Duke  d'Abruzzi, 
who  had  but  a  year  before  his  departure  won 
high  honors  by  his  brilliant  ascent  of  Mount 
Saint  Elias,  addressed  himself  with  charac- 
teristic energy  and  liberality  to  his  self-ap- 
pointed Polar  task;  left  in  June,  1899,  in  the 
Stella  Polari,  and  taking  the  Franz  Josef 
Land  route,  made  the  best  of  his  way  in  his 
ship  to  the  Arctic,  passing  among  the  islands 
to  the  north  of  Franz  Josef  Land  and  within 
sight  of  the  spot  (8i°  14'  N.)  where  Nansen 
and  Johansen  hibernated  in  their  hut  in  1896 
and  1897.  The  ship  was  finally  beset  in 
Teplitz  Bay,  at  about  8i°  53',  and  further 
progress  was  impossible.  Sledging  parties 
were  despatched  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
one  of  the  excursions  the  Duke  suffered 
serious  frost  bites  on  his  hands,  which  ren- 
dered him  unfit  for  duty  for  the  rest  of  the 
voyage.  On  March  1,  Captain  Umberto 
Cagni,  of  the  Royal  Italian  Navy,  a  comrade 
in  the  Mount  Saint  Elias  Expedition,  with 
twelve  companions,  started  in  sledge  parties 
of  three  sections  with  dogs  and  provisions 
to  the  north. 

The  supporting  parties  returned  at  inter- 
vals ;  and  when  Cagni  was  at  the  last  moment 
compelled  to  halt,  having  only  sufficient  food 
for  the  return  trip,  he  had  recorded  the  highest 
latitude  yet  reached  by  man.  Had  his  sup- 
plies been  adequate,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  gone  on  to  his  destination,  — 
the  Pole  itself.  The  Stella  Polari  broke  out 
of  the  ice  August  8,  in  a  damaged  and  hardly 
seaworthy  condition,  and  reached  Christiania 
on  September  n,  where  Duke  d'Abruzzi  re- 
ceived a  public  welcome,  in  which  Nansen,  the 
Norwegian  explorer,  bore  a  conspicuous  and 
honorable  part,  and  three  days  later  returned 
to  Turin,  where  he  was  showered  with  greet- 
ings and  congratulations  from  his  countrymen. 

Most  important  and,  to  the  Americans,  by 
far  the  most  interesting  expedition  at  present 
afield  is  that  of  Robert  E.  Peary,  now  on  the 
third  year  of  service  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Peary  Arctic  Club.  The  last  word  from  Peary 
is  three-quarters  of  a  year  old;  for,  from  that 
gray  dawn  of  the  28th  of  August,  1899,  when, 
beginning  his  second  year  of  exile,  he  saw  from 
the  rocky  headlands  of  Etah  the  Diana  strain 
down   Foulke   Fjord  and   out  into  the  open 


waters  of  Smith  Sound,  no  word  was  received 
until  November  25,  when  letters  to  wife  and 
mother  came  to  hand.  Dated  at  Fort  Conger 
(8i°  n'44"  N.)  March  31,  1900,  they  told  of 
an  arduous  but  successful  trip  from  winter 
headquarters  at  Etah,  an  abundance  of  food 
and  supplies,  and  advance  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment  along  the  northwest  coast 
of  Greenland,  over  the  Beaumont  and  Lock- 
wood  routes,  and  as  far  beyond  them  as  pos- 
sible, it  may  be  to  the  Pole  itself.  When  these 
letters  arrived,  Mrs.  Peary  was  five  months 
absent  on  her  northward  journey  to  join  her 
husband. 

The  sturdy  little  Windward,  rebuilt  and  re- 
enforced,  with  Mrs.  Peary  and  Marie  Peary, 
child  of  the  farthest  north,  on  board,  left 
Sydney,  C.B.,  July  20,  and  from  them  no 
word  later  than  August  10  has  been  received. 
Peary's  plan  was  to  push  as  far  north  as  Lady 
Franklin  Bay,  and  if  possible,  beyond ;  then 
to  put  the  ship  bodily  into  the  drift  ice,  and 
press  it  to  the  last  extremity,  —  to  the  very 
highest  latitude  possible.  Then,  when  it  could 
be  worked  or  forced  or  driven  no  farther,  he 
would  abandon  it,  and  use  every  effort  from 
that  point,  with  the  dogs  and  the  sledges,  for 
the  attainment  of  the  Pole. 

No  great  personal  danger  in  this  bold  and 
characteristic  policy  is  involved,  or,  as  Peary 
himself  expresses  it,  "There  is  no  great  risk 
to  anybody,  except  that  we  may  have  to  walk 
home."  Officers  and  crew  of  the  Windward 
were  shipped  for  thirty  months,  and  coal,  oil, 
pemmican,  and  other  supplies  for  a  long  term 
were  taken,  and  in  addition  to  all  these,  the 
forty  tons  left  at  Etah  by  the  Diana  last  year 
should  give  ample  support  for  all  that  will  be 
needed,  even  though  the  ship  should  not  return 
for  another  twelve  months. 

Caches  of  provisions  are  not  more  than  fifty 
miles  apart ;  boats  and  sledges  are  stored 
between  Allman  Bay  and  Fort  Conger,  and 
a  post  road  was  practically  opened  a  year 
ago  from  the  lower  entrance  of  Smith  Sound 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Lincoln  Sea,  so  that 
with  favorable  conditions  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Peary  may  have  attained,  last 
summer,  successes  of  which  lie  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  communicate  the  news. 

Second  in  importance  oi  the  absent  expedi- 
tions is  that  of  Sverdrup,  in  Nansen's  Fran;, 
like   Peary's,  two  years   from   home.      In   the 
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summer  of  1898  the  two  ships  raced  north- 
ward, with  the  American  in  the  lead,  and  so 
they  passed  the  winter  almost  within  sight  of 
each  other.  Both  hroke  out  of  the  ice  almost 
on  the  same  day,  and  on  the  12th  of  August, 
[899,  Etah  saw  its  great  and  only  naval  review 
when  the  Windward,  the  Fram,  and  the  Diana 
all  anchored  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
each  other.  On  that  afternoon  the  Fram  got 
under  way,  and  steamed  westward  through  the 
swift  running  ice  for  Payer  Harbor.  A  week 
after,  the  Fram  was  seen  in  the  middle  of 
Smith  Sound,  heading  northward,  and  there 
her  record  ends.  Two  rumors  were  current  : 
that  she  intended  to  press  through  Kane 
Basin,  or  at  any  rate  as  far  through  as  pos- 
sible, then  to  land  Captain  Sverdrup,  who, 
with  sledges  and  dogs,  would  undertake  to 
circumnavigate  Greenland,  while  the  ship 
would  return  and,  rounding  Cape  Farewell, 
proceed  up  the  east  coast  to  a  point  of  junc- 
tion ;  the  other,  that  she  would  go  southwest 
lundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Jones'  Sound, 
and  endeavor  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
remote  and  difficult  country. 

The  two  leaders,  the  Norwegian  and  the 
American,  met  in  the  fall  of  1898,  by  merest 
accident,  on  the  west  side  of  Smith  Sound, 
while  both  were  absent  from  their  ships  hunt- 
ing ;  what  passed  between  them,  of  course, 
neither  is  likely  to  repeat,  but  there  was  a 
clear  and  definite  exchange  of  opinion,  and 
stations  between  them  h  *■•  been 

strictly  formal  and  official.  The  propriety  of 
the  presence  of  the  Norwegian  in  a  held  to 
which  the  American  had  given  years  of  ardu- 
ous and  successful  work,  and  which  by  bis 
diligence  and  enthusiasm  had  become,  in  the 
scientific  world,  to  be  regarded  as  particularly 


his  own.  is  a  matter  which  history  and  good 
sense  will  decide.  So  far  as  is  known,  none 
of  the  results,  not  even  the  log  of  the  first 
year  of  the  Sverdrup  expedition,  has  been 
made  public,  and  practically  the  only  infor- 
mation concerning  it  is  that  which  was  brought 
home  by  the  Peary  ship  Diana. 

An  entirely  new  departure  in  Arcti 
ploration  is  also  promised  for  the  coming 
summer,  when  Russia  will  send  north  the  ice 
ship  Yermak  with  orders  to  try  to  cut  her 
way  through  to  the  Pole.  The  Yermak,  de- 
signed by  Admiral  Makaroff,  of  the  I 
navy,  and  completed  earl)-  u  ready 

proved  her  efficiency  as  an  ice-breaker.  Two 
years  ago  she  smashed  into  the  ice  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  rescued  upward  of  a 
hundred  vessels  helplessly  locked  in  the  pack. 
Later  attempts  at  the  Polar  ice  north  of  Spitz- 
bergen  prompted  the  idea  of  a  dash  at  the 
Pole,  and  also  suggested  important  changes 
in    the    vesse  traction.       These    have 

lately   been   effected   at    Elswick,   and  early 
in   July   the     Yermak    will    start    on    another 
northward  voyage;     Admiral  Makai 
fident  that  his  ship  will  cut  her  w.i 
to  the   Pole,  and   return   in   safety  before  the 
year's  end,  but  care  has  t  her 

out  for  a  long  stay  in  case  ot  accident  or 
blockade.  Though  some  Arctic  authorities 
doubt  the  success  of  the  prop 
for  the  reason  that  the  ice-breaker  cannot 
carry  a  sufficient  coal  supply,  and  an  at- 
tending collier  will  not  be  able  {• 
enough   north 

competent     an  t     as     1 

inclines    to    the   belief   that   the    Yermak  will 
ultimately  accomplish  the  undertaki 
her. 


MAKER  OF  A  NEW  STATE  I  NAN  OLD  LAND 

THE    CAREER   OE    LORD    CROMER,   THE    RECLAIMER    OF    EGYPT 
—  THE   GREATEST  ADMINISTRATIVE    FEAT   OF    MODERN    TIMES 


THE  most  instructive  example  of  colo- 
nial government  perhaps  in  the  whole 
history  of  colonial  experiments  is  the 
government  of  what  is  in  fact  not  a  colony  at 
all — the  British  management  of  Egypt.  But 
the  lessons  that  Lord  Cromer's  work  there 
teaches  go  to  the  very  core  of  colonial 
management.  In  the  management  of  a 
bankrupt  and  corrupt  country  to  conserve 
British  interests,  he  has  brought  a  new  era 
in  civilization. 

A  comparison  of  the  basis  upon  which 
these  interests  rest  with  the  actual  legal 
status  of  Egypt  as  a  tributary  state  of  the 
Sultan  reveals  a  thing  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  remark- 
able diplomatic  achievement  of  Lord  Cromer, 
who  has  the  simple  title  of  British  Agent 
and  Consul-General  at  Cairo,  is  that  he  has 
contrived  to  turn  the  country  into  a  vice- 
regal state  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  face 
of  native  intrigue  and  in  defiance  of  the 
united  force  of  Continental  opinion  and 
diplomacy. 

Egypt  pays  the  Sultan  an  annual  tribute 
of  $3,600,000,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  is 
independent  of  the  Porte.  The  Khedive  is 
an  hereditary  sovereign,  who,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  council,  has  full  power  from  the 
Sultan  to  make  war  and  to  conclude  peace, 
to  negotiate  treaties  with  foreign  states,  and 
to  administer  the  laws  of  the  realm.  But  the 
privileges  granted  do  not  give  the  cue  to 
the  real  position  of  Egypt.  In  the  State 
documents  written  by  Lord  Cromer  nearly 
every  prerogative  accorded  the  Khedive  by 
the  Sultan  is  stamped  with  the  suggestive 
proviso:  "with  the  consent  of,"  "by  the 
advice  of,"  or  "only  on  the  approval  of  Her 
Majesty's  Agent."  By  what  magic  has  the 
British  Agent  and  Consul-General  achieved 
such  extraordinary  influence  ? 

In  1877,  as  plain  Evelyn  Baring,  age 
thirty-six,  a  major  of    artillery  on    leave,   he 


was  sent  as  a  member  of  the  International 
Commission  which  was  to  unravel  the  com- 
plications of  the  public  debt  of  Egypt.  This 
appointment  he  probably  owed  to  the  finan- 
cial reputation  of  the  Barings,  although  since 
1872  as  secretary  to  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of 
Northbrook,  then  Viceroy  of  India,  he  had 
shown  a  singular  aptitude  for  diplomacy,  as 
he  had  even  before,  as  aide-de-camp  to  Sir 
Henry  Storks  in  the  Ionian  Islands  and  as 
secretary  to  the  Jamaica  Investigating  Com- 
mission. While  his  colleagues  on  the  J 
tian  Commission  sipped  their  coffee  and 
smoked  their  cigarettes  in  the  cafes  of  Cairo, 
Baring  was  hard  at  work  mastering  the 
intricate  mysteries  of  Egyptian  finance.  He 
mastered  them  to  such  good  purpose  that  the 
Powers  were  obliged  to  demand  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  Khedive  Ismail. 

At  this  point  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Italy  retired  in  disgust,  and  left  England  and 
France  to  adjust  matters.  Two  Controllers- 
General —  M.  de  Blignieres  and  Baring  — 
were  selected  to  represent  their  respective 
governments.  The  Frenchman,  however, 
soon  bitterly  complained  of  the  dominant 
influence  of  his  colleague,  and  Downing 
Street,  utterly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  Bar- 
ing was  the  one  man  to  enhance  British  inter- 
ests in  Cairo,  sent  him  to  fill  a  post  that  was 
apparently  more  in  accord  with  his  disposition 
and  previous  training  —  the  post  of  Minister 
of  Finance  of  India.  It  was  a  grave  mistake, 
and  one  that  cost  Great  Britain  the  expendi- 
ture of  much  treasure  and  the  loss  of  many 
lives.  Had  Baring  remained  in  Cairo,  the 
revolt  of  Arabi  Pasha,  in  [882,  would  not  have 
taken  place.  After  the  defeat  of  Arabi, 
Downing  Street  wisely  saw  tit  to  recall  him 
from  India,  and  to  make  him  Agent  and  Con- 
sul-General. It  was  thus  that  his  real  diplo- 
matic career  in  Egypt  began. 

Fiance  had  refused  to  join  Great  Britain  in 
putting  down  the  revolt  of  the  usurper  ;  and, 
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on  January    18,    1883,  the  restored  Khedive 
d  a  decree  abolishing  the  joint  control 
oi    England  and   I  and  taking  a  finan- 

cial adviser  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
British  Agent.  From  that  time  Baring,  who 
was  created  baron  in  I  892,  has  been  virtually 
master  "l  Egypt. 

His  wonderful  capacity  to  grasp  the  real 
situation  has  found  expression  in  s< 
widely  separated  directions.  Every  privilege 
that  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  for  the 
Khedive  from  Constantinople  he  turned  to 
British  account.  Every  concession  obtained 
from  the  fatherly  and  presuming  Powers 
he  diverted  to  the  same  end.  To  do  this 
he  was  obliged  to  overcome  the  duplicity  and 
the  intrigue  of  the  jealous  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, often  inspired  by  foreign  agents,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  cope  personally  with 
the  schemes  to  oust  England  from  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Nile  that  were  being  developed  in 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg  under  the 
most  powerful  influences.  In  all  that  he 
did  he  revealed  that  distinguishing  quality 
of  a  great  man — an  open  mind.  The  late 
( I.  W.  Steevens,  who  knew  him  for  a  brief 
period  quite  intimately,  has  thus  characU 
his  diplomacy:  "Velvet  as  long  as  he  can, 
steel  as  soon  as  he  must  —  that  is  Lord 
Cromer." 

In  economic,  legislative,  educational,  and 
social  reforms  the  influence  of  Lord  Cn 
was  everywhere  supreme,  showing  on  his  part 
a  wonderful  penetration  into  ever)  phase  of 
Levantine  character.  His  skill  in  selecting 
able  lieutenants  to  execute  bis  work  has  no 
more  striking  illustration  than  his  securing 
the  appointment  of  Kit<  hener  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Khedive's  army,  which  reor- 
ganized under  his  direction,  and,  fighting 
under  British  officers  and  supported  by  Brit- 
ish  regulars,  overthrew  the  Khalifa,  and  gave 

to  I  ;yp1  the  Soudan.  The  dam  now  being 
built  across  the  Nile  near  Assouan,  which  will 

at  nnee  greatly  benefit  navigation,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  famine  practically  impossible, 
is  entirely  oi  his  planning.  In  short,  Lord 
Cromer  has  civilized  Egypt,  to  the  honor  oi 
I  md  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  And 
lazing  thing  about  it  all  is  that  he  h  is 
done  so  by  sheer  moral  force,  and  under  the 
protest  «'t  ( Continental  Europe. 
No  more  si  ;nificant  sign 


twenty  years  ago  is  needed  than  the  fact 
that  the  interested  Powers  of  central  and  west- 
ern Europe  deserted  her.  The  country  had 
sunk  to  the  very  depths  of  legislative,  - 
military,  educational,  financial,  and  economic 
Ldation.  To-day  the  legislative  assembly 
is  as  representative  as  that  of  any  European 
state.  Class  distinction  is  wiped  out  by  indus- 
tid  education.  Taxation,  except  in  a  few 
remote  provinces  where  the  village  chiefs  still 
cling  to  the  customs  of  the  past,  has  been 
placed  upon  an  equitable  footing.  Life  and 
property  are  safer  now  than  they  are  in  most 
European  states.  The  courts,  religious,  na- 
tive, and  mixed,  are  under  strict  and  constant 
supervision  of  a  British  judicial  adviser.  The 
police  system,  as  conducted  by  the  British 
adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  is  the 
best  disciplined  and  most  alert  in  the  world. 
The  former  disorganized  and  ill-disciplined 
lex  ies,  which  were  disbanded  September  id, 
1882,  by  Khedival  decree,  have  now  been 
moulded  into  a  fine  body  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand intelligent  and  well-drilled  b  imong 
whom  are  one  hundred  English  officers,  and 
at  whose  head  is  Sir  Francis  Win-ate,  who 
succeeded  Lord  Kitchener.  With  the  1 
lishment  of  the  Gordon  College  in  Khartoum, 
a  system  of  popular  education  has  been  in- 
troduced which  meets  the  practical  needs  of 
e\  ery  class. 

Twenty  years  ago  Egyptian  government 
bonds  were  quoted  at  43  ;  now  they  are 
above  par,  and  the  general  reserve  fund, 
alter  deducting  the  expenditure  incurred  in 
reconquering  the  Soudan,  amounts  to  nearly 
$20,000,000.  In  every  department  <>t  inter- 
nal administration  the  same  gratifying  results 
are  revealed.  In  the  last  two  years,  since 
the  subjugation  of  the  Soudan,  imports  and 
exports  have  increased  nearly  titty  per  cent, 
while  with  the  guarantee  of  safety  tor  trans- 
portation as  tar  south  as  Khartoum,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  activity  of  every  description 
has  developed  to  a  wonderful  extent.  The 
growing  influx  of  foreigners  has  caused  a 
strict  system  o\  sanitation  to  be  inaugui 
and  every  natural  territorial  advantage  has 
been  rendered  inviting  to  foreign  capital 

;>t  has  not  been  so  prosperous  or  orderly 
or  productive  since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs ; 
and  all  this  is  the  work  of  Lord  Cromer  under 
British  influence. 


A    S'J  l.AAI    SNOW   IM.ol'f.lI. 


A   DAY'S   WORK    ON   A   SNOW-PLOUGH 

CUTTING  THROUGH  DRIFTS  FIFTEEN  FEET  HIGH  — BLAST- 
ING THE  SOLID  PACK  TO  GET  A  GRIP  ON  IT  — PLOUGHS 
TUNNELLING     TOWARD     ONE     ANOTHER,     NOSE    TO     NOSE 

BY 

HENRY    HARRISON    LEWIS 


OUTSIDE  the  little  station  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railroad  big,  lazy  flakes 
of  wet  snow  fluttered  and  covered  the 
earth  with  a  damp  blanket,  in  which  every  foot- 
print soon  became  a  puddle.  In  the  Bodine 
station  office  Mike  Dorman,  the  foreman  of 
rotary  snow-plough  No.  2,  and  Tom  Flynn,  the 
engineer,  sat  beside  the  roaring  stove  waiting 
for  orders,  which  the  telegiaph  operator  was 
receiving  from  division  headquarters. 

We  were  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mountain 
Division  of  the  road.  Although  the  winter 
had  hardly  begun  there  had  been  two  severe 
storms,  and  this,  the  third,  promised  to  be  the 
heaviest.  It  had  been  snowing  intermittently 
for  more  than  twelve  hours,  and  in  that  time 
not  a  train  had  passed  over  the  division.  The 
morning  express  had  got  as  far  as  Tracy  and 
stalled,  and  was  now  waiting  on  a  side  track 
for  the  ploughs  to  open  the  road.  Beyond 
Tracy  were  the  snow-sheds  and  the  Emerson 
flat,  the  worst  snow-hole  in  the  road. 

"  Here's  your  orders,  Mike."  presently  said 
the  operator.  The  foreman  took  them  and 
read  them  to  Flynn  :  — 


"  Run  ahead  of  No.  3  to  Tracy.  Rotary 
No.  1  leaves  the  other  end  of  Mountain  Divi- 
sion ahead  of  No.  4.  Meet  rotary  No.  1  at 
Emerson  flat  and  clear  it." 

"  May  I  go  out  with  you,  Mike  ?  "  I  asked. 

The  foreman  looked  me  over  from  his  enor- 
mous height  and  bulk  and  grunted. 

"Well,  if  you  can  stand  it,  I  don't  object,'' 
he  said  good-naturedly.  "  But  you  can't  go  in 
those  togs;  you'd  freeze  to  death.  I  guess  I 
can  dig  up  a  leather  coat  for  you  in  the  ca- 
boose." 

We  three,  Dorman,  Flynn,  and  I,  left  the 
station  to  go  to  the  rotary,  which  was  lying 
over  in  the  caboose  track  near  the  round-house. 
It  was  dark  now,  and  the  wind  had  veered 
around  into  the  northwest  and  was  beginning 
to  bite  like  an  acid. 

In  the  darkness  the  rotary  snow-plough 
loomed  up  gigantically  on  the  track.  Behind 
it  was  a  big  mountain  engine  with  steam  up, 
purring,  hissing,  and  singing  as  it  eager  to  be 
off  to  the  strenuous  work  before  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  train  was  the  caboose,  the  lights 
burning  dull  red  through  the  windows.     In- 
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side,  the  atmosphere  was  hot  and  strong,  and 
through  the  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  I  could 
see  some  thirty  laborers  sprawling  about  on 
the  seats,  while  on  the  floor  were  piles  of  big 
snow  scoops  and  dinner  pails. 

"No.  3  will  be  here  soon,"  said  Dorman  to 
Flynn.  "  Run  her  out,  and  we'll  clean  up  the 
yard  1  racks  a  bit  and  be  ready  to  make  a  quick 
start.  1  don't  want  No.  3  to  lie  at  the  st.it  ion 
too  long,  or  she'll  bank  up.  Come  on,"  he 
added,  turning  to  me,  "we'll  go  up  to  the 
plough." 

The  "rotary,"  as  the  railroad  men  called  the 
snow  plough,  resembles  a  large  wrecking  car. 
Inside  of  it  is  the  engine  that  propels  the  snow 
cutter  oi  "eater,"  for  it  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  plough.  The  end  oi  this " snovi  eater" 
is  an  enormous  wheel  enclosed  in  a  circular 
shell  or  drum,  at  the  front  of  which  is  a  re<  tan- 
gular  hood  which  trims  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  cut.  The  wheel  has  oblique  cutting 
flanges,  or  lips,  which  whirl  like  the  s<  rew  pro- 
pellor  nt  a  steamship,  boring  into  the  snow- 
hanks.  This  machine  literally  eats  up,  digests, 
and  then  throws  out  the  snow,  Hinging  it  to 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  flanges,  or  cutters, 
of  the  machine  are  adjustable,  so  as  to  enable 
the  wheel  to  be  turned  to  the  right  or  left 
.is  occasion  demands.  The  wheel  is  about 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  large  enough  to  make 
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a   way    through    a    drift    for    the    passage  of 
a   train. 

Behind  the  boring  wheel  are  twelve  radial, 
conical  tubes,  with  a  slot  in  the  each, 

fitted  with  a  blade  four  feet  six  inches  long. 
The  snow  falls  through  the  tubes  into  the 
back  of  the  wheel,  which  acts  as  a  power- 
ful discharge  fan.  There  are  also  ice  cut- 
ters that  can  remove  two  or  three  inei 
ice  from  the  rails,  and  flanges  that  throw 
the  snow  and  ice  from  between  the  rails 
outside  the  track.  The  plough,  engine,  and 
truck   weigh   about   one   hundred   tons. 

Behind  the  propelling  locomotive  come 
the  repair  and  tender  cars,  with  toi  s, 
and  water,  and  at  the  end  a  caboose.  We 
ran  up  and  down  the  main  line  to  the  yard 
limits,  and  soon  had  the  rails  as  clean  as  in 
midsummer. 

No.  3  pulled  in  an  hour  and  a  half  late, 
laboring  and  floundering  through  the  fi 
drifts,  and  changed  engine-  A  big  moun- 
tain engine  was  coupled  on.  and  it  was 
needed,  lor  the  train  was  heavy,  with  three 
sleepers,  a  diner,  several  ordinary  coaches, 
and  mail  cars.  At  S.40  we  pulled  out, — 
Dorman,  the  engineer,  the  fireman,  and  I 
in  the  cab  of  the  plough;  and  the  p; 
ger  train   came   behind   us. 

The  line  was  comparatively  level  tor  about 
thirty  miles,  and  then  there  were  two  or 
three  small  cuts  this  side  of  Tracy.  We 
had  orders  not  to  stop  until  w< 
unless  we  were  held  up  by  snow.  As 
as  we  started,  Dorman  set  the  ice  cutters 
and  flanges  going,  and  we  ma<  I  time 

until     we     struck     a     four-loot     cut     easl 
Mason vi lie.       The  wind    had    blown    the  snow- 
hank    high    .lu.iinst   the  north   side  of   the  cut. 
and   it    had    frozen    hard,   so  that  no  ordinary 
train  could  hope  to  get  through  it. 

As  we  entered  the  snow.  I  could  feel  the 
difference  in  the  running.  The  engineer 
had  started  the  cutting  wheel.  There  was 
a  muffled  roar  .is  the  cutters  ate  into  the 
snow  and  threw  it  hack  to  the  tan.  Then 
a  rushing  swish  mingled  with  the  roar  «>f 
the  cutters,  anil  a  Stream  oi  snow  ••chips" 
(lew  off  obliquely,  -littering  through  the 
path  of  our  headlight,  and  fell  far  from 
the   track 

I  was  amazed  .it  tin-  ease  with  which  the 
plough  made  its  way.  for  we  went  at  the  rate 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  TROUBLE  WITH  SNOW  ON  NORTHERN  ROADS. 

The  glaciers  melt  and  send  masses  cf  snow  and  ice  down  on  the  track. 


of  about  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The  cut 
was  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  the  crush- 
ing sound  of  the  cutting  wheel  ceased  with 
surprising  suddenness.  We  had  run  out  of 
the  cut,  leaving  it  as  clear  as  a  whistle. 
Dorman  signalled  the  passenger  train  to  fol- 
low us  with  increased  speed,  for  we  had 
come  upon  a  stretch  of  prairie  with  only 
five  or  six  inches  of  snow,  and  with  a  snow 
bank  on  each  side  not  exceeding  four  feet 
high.  From  the  cab  of  the  rotary,  we  had 
an  unobstructed  view  ahead.  The  flanges  and 
the  ice  cutters  cleaned  the  track  perfectly 
as  we  went  along  at  a  more  rapid  rate. 

Before  we  reached  Tracy,  long  after  mid- 
night, we  had  cleared  two  more  cuts,  one 
of  them  on  a  curve  and  up-grade.  This  was 
half  full  of  snow.  At  the  bottom  was  a 
layer  of  granulated  snow  and  then  one  of 
wet  snow,  and    on   top    a    drift    of    dry  and 


sandy  snow,  and  the  wind  was  piling  it 
higher  every  minute.  But  we  made  our  way 
slowly  and  laboriously  through  it.  Once  or 
twice  we  almost  stalled  on  the  curve,  and 
had  to  run  back  and  forward,  retreating 
and  attacking  for  a  fresh  hold  on  the  rails 
and  the  edge  of  the  snow  hank  in  front 
of  us.  The  passenger  train  behind  us  had 
to  keep  running  back  and  forward  over  the 
track  to  prevent  the  snow  from  banking  up 
around   the   wheels  and   stalling  it. 

At  last  we  ran  into  Tracy,  looking  like  two 
moving  mountains  of  snow.  Number  }  ran 
on  a  side  track,  and  Dorman  went  to  the 
station  for  orders. 

"Just  got  word  from  Wilson  on  No.  1 
rotary,  who  is  coming  this  wax."  said  the 
agent.  "He  says  Emerson  flat  is  pretty 
nearly  full,  and  getting  fuller  every  minute. 
The  snow  is  coming  down  the  mountain   in 
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solid  chunks  and  banking  right  into  the  flat. 
I  In e's  .111  order  lor  you." 

It  read  :  "  Pull  out  lor  Emerson  as  soon  as 
you  reach  Tracy.  Pick  up  shovelling  gangs 
,U  li.i.  \  and  Red  Mound.  Reports  say  that 
Kmerson  tlat  is  iu  had  shape." 

We  pi>  ked  up  a  gang  of  Finlanders  at 
Tracy,  and  a  big  gang  <>!  section  hands  at 
Red  Mound,  tin'  next  station  west.  At  rracy 
tin-  climb  began,  and  we  made  slow  time, 
although  tin-  snow  was  not  deep,  until  wo  got 
to  the  top  oi  the  hill  and  started  down  toward 
Emerson.  fust  beyond,  at  the  fool  ol  the 
mountain,  was  tin-  1l.1t,  .is  fine  a  pocket  to  lill 
with  snow  as  the  King  "I  Storms  could 
desire. 

It  was  three  0  ind  was  snowing  heav- 

ily.     The  wind  swept  down  the  mountain  side. 

The  station  was  buried  almost  out  ol   sight, 

and  the  COal  sheds  and  outhouses  had  heeu 

obliterated    by  the  accumulated  snow.      We 
ountered  the  drift  as  soon  as  we  left  tin- 

Station,    hut    it    was    shallow,    not    more    than 
three     01     four     leet     deep,    and    we     swept     it 

away.      Then  we  came  to  tin.'  big   snow  at 
the  i. mi  .'I   the  mountain.      The  two  storms 


that  had  preceded  this  one  had  left  a  hank 
six  feet  high  on  either  side  of  the  track. 
This  trench  was  now  lull,  and  live  additional 
teet  ot  snow  was  piled  upon  it.  The  rotary 
worked  slowly,  and  began  to  drill  into  it. 
Alter  a  few  minutes  the  cutting  wheel  began 
to  labor,  and  the  fan  ceased  to  throw  the 
snow-  off.  Dorman  backed  out  o\  the  drift  a 
tew  thousand  teet  and  signalled  the  engines 
to  drive  in.      This  time  we   got    into  the  drift 

several  feet;  then  the  outlet  over  the  wheel 
was  closed  by  the  overhanging  body  ot  snow. 

and  the  Ian  could  not  throw  it  out. 

"  It's  no  use,"  said   I  >orman,  ,-  we'll  have  to 
put  the  gang  to  work." 

"  We'll   have  to  wait   till    morning,  then." 
said  the  engineer.     So  we  backed  out  . 
and  ran  to  Emerson,  and  forward  to  the  drift 
again,    to    keep    the    track    open    so    that    we 
would  not  get  stalled. 

The  snow  had  begun  to  fall  more  lightly, 
and  by  daylight  had  ceased  entirely.  The 
laborers  were  aroused  and  given  plenty  ^i 
iffee  and  meat  and  bread.  It  was  bit- 
terly cold  in  the  high,  thin  mountain  air,  hut 
most    ot    the    men  wore   telt   hoots   and   tleeee- 
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lined  leather  coats.  Dorman  soon  had  them 
out  on  the  drift.  Over  the  centre  of  the 
track  he  placed  a  gang  of  twenty  men  who 
shovelled  the  snow  to  another  gang  on  a 
bench  above.  This  gang  passed  the  snow  to 
another  gang  on  a  higher  slope,  which  passed  it 
on  to  a  third  gang,  and  so  to  a  fourth.  The  last 
named  were  twenty  feet  away  from  the  track. 

The  top  snow  was  firm  to  a  depth  of  three 
feet  and  came  out  in  chunks,  greatly  facili- 
tating its  removal.  Below  this  it  was  soft  for 
a  few  feet,  then  firm,  even  hard,  to  the  track. 
The  snow  was  thus  cut  down  until  it  was  only 
seven  feet  deep  for  a  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  feet  into  the  drift.  Dorman  ran  the 
plough  back  and  attacked  this  mass,  and  went 
into  it  about  ten  feet ;  but  it  was  like  cutting 
through  wood,  and  the  rotary  backed  out 
again. 

The  laborers  were  set  to  work  farther  on, 
and  Dorman  climbed  up  on  the  drift  with  a 
long  iron  bar.  He  drilled  several  holes, 
about  four  feet  into  the  drift,  into  which  he 
dropped  charges  of  giant  powder.  There 
was  a  series  of  muffled  detonations,  and  the 


whole  drift  was  rent  and  loosened  for  hun- 
dreds of  feet.  Into  this  the  rotary  now  ran 
and  threw  out  the  snow.  Progress  was  very 
slow,  and  except  to  an  imperturbable  giant 
hke  Dorman  it  would  have  been  exceedingly 
discouraging.  In  three  hours  we  had  not 
made  a  thousand  feet.  The  men  were  begin- 
ning to  suffer  from  cold,  and  at  intervals 
squads  of  them  were  sent  back  to  the  cook 
car  to  rest  and  to  drink  hot  coffee. 

Another  thousand  feet  got  us  out  of  the 
pack,  and  we  faced  a  wall  of  soft  snow  fifteen 
feet  high.  The  laborers  stood  on  top  of  this 
and  pushed  it  down  before  the  cutter,  which 
threw  it  back  to  the  fan,  from  which  it  shot 
out  in  a  stream  as  big  as  a  flour  barrel,  like 
spraying  water  from  a  fire  hose.  As  long  as 
the  wheel  turned  at  its  highest  velocity  the 
snow  was  removed  in  front  of  it  at  the  rate 
of  about  five  miles  an  hour,  and  was  thrown 
about  fifty  feet  away  from  the  track.  The 
work  was  going  along  beautifully  and  Dor- 
man was  in  good  spirits,  when  "  Rang ! 
crash!"  went  something.  He  shut  off 
steam    instantly. 
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We  climbed  out  of  the  rotary  and  went 
ahead.  Dorman  examined  the  cutting  wheel. 
<  »ne  hi  the  flanges  had  been  broken  off  slum. 
He  got  a  shovel  and  cleared  away  the  snow 
in  front  of  the  wheel  and  found  the  body  of 
a  steer  frozen  as  hard  as  iron.  It  had  evi- 
dentl)  wandered  into  the  cut  before  the  storm 
and  had  frozen  to  death.  It  was  thrown  out, 
and  Dorman  and  the  engineer  got  a  new 
flange  out  of  the  repair  car.  It  took  an 
hour  to  put  it  in  place,  when  we  started  up 
again. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  weather  changed 
again  and  grew  intensely  cold.  Working  on 
,i  snow-plough  is  not  play.  Besides  the  hard 
work  one  must  also  contend  with  the  cold 
and  the  penetration  oi  the  snow  through  the 
clothing.  Progress  was  ver)  slow.  The  first 
fall  of  snow  had  i  oated  the  rails  with  ice,  and 
sometimes  the  w  heels  ol  the  plough  wei  i 
or  five  inches  abo\  e  them.  Then  the  machine 
would  be  run  back  and  forth  with  the  ice  cut 
ters  down  until  the  wheels  got  a  firm  grip  on 
>ils  again.  And  sometimes,  alter  the 
flanges  had  thrown  the  snow  from  the  rails, 
it  would  roll  back  from  the  banks  and  cover 
them  again,  causing  the  engines  to  slip. 
Often  we  had  to  put  the  laborers  to  work  to 
clear  the  ice  off  the  rails  by  hand  before  we 
could  move  a  foot. 

About    three   o'clock    in    the    afternoon    we 

in  the  lookout,  expecting  every  minute 
to  heai'  something  ol  rotary  No.  i.  when 
the  disaster  oi   the  day  occurred.      We  had 

had     much     trouble    with     icy    rails,    and    two 

trucks  oi    the   rotary   were  raised  about    six 
inches  above  them.     In  endeavoring  to  back 


i\n  to  reach  the  rails,  there  was  a  lurch 
and  a  slip  to  the  right,  and  we  were  off  the 
track.  I  heard  Dorman  curse  softly  to  him- 
self. It  was  a  serious  piece  of  business  —  that 
almost  incalculably  heavy  machine  to  be  lilted 
back  on  the  rails.  It  was  intensely  cold.  It 
would  soon  be  dark.  Worst  of  all.  the  high 
hopes  of  an  early  end  of  the  job  now  sank. 
I  confess  it  seemed  to  me  ver}'  like  a  hopeless 
and  helpless  situation. 

The  winter  sun  does  not  linger  long  in  the 
mountain  valleys.  As  soon  as  it  sees  the  tops 
of  the  it  sinks  suddenly  to  the 

em  side.  Engineers,  firemen,  and  repair  men 
came  trooping  up  with  jackscrews  and  tools. 
It  took  what  seemed  an  interminable  time  to 
get  the  screws  adjusted.  The  ice  was 
away  from  the  rails  meantime.  Inch  by  inch 
the  enormous  weight  was  raised  and  shifted 
until  tin.-  flanges  of  the  wheels  were  lifted 
over  and  caught  the  rails.  We  returned  to 
attack  the  drift,  but  darkness  descended  sud- 
denly, and  the  workmen  were  sent  back  in 
squads  for  supper. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock.  I  was  standing 
high  up  on  the  drift  to  one  side,  watching  the 
stream  n\  snow  shoot  through  the  glare 
by  the  headlight,  when  I  heard  a  noise  ahead, 
and  saw  a  taint  light  through  the  almost  im- 
palpable dust  of  snow  with  which  the  wind 
filled  the  air.  It  was  the  headlight  ol  rotary 
No.  i  working  through  from  the  west;  and  I 
let  out  a  joyous  shout  to  1  >orman. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  two  big  machines 
were  nose  to  nose,  and  the  Kmerson  tlat  was 
on<  e  mi  ii  e  "pen. 
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CAN  a  man  make  a  small  farm  furnish 
a  living  anywhere  east  of  the  Allegha- 
nies?  is  a  question  that  will  not  down. 
The  agricultural  publications,  the  seedsmen, 
the  horticulturists,  and  the  land  agents  get 
this  question  overwhelmingly  by  mail.  It  has 
increased  in  eagerness  with  the  increase  of 
competitive  labor  and  the  density  of  urban 
life.  It  shows  that  a  large  part  of  the  com- 
munity, both  men  and  women,  retain  in  all 
their  feverish  strife  for  independence  an  old 
dream,  that  somewhere  on  their  own  produc- 
tive freehold  can  alone  be  secured  the  immu- 
nity, the  freedom,  and  the  repose  which  their 
vocations  deny  them.  If  this  were  not  a 
widespread  and  confidently  held  belief,  from 
the  old  sea  captain,  who  ends  his  harpooning 
days  on  an  impossible  farm,  to  the  worn-out 
artisan  who  goes  into  the  chicken  business,  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  consider  the 
question  seriously.  But  it  pushes  itself  for- 
ward in  this  practical  shape  —  Do  men  who 
have  tried  other  means  of  making  a  living,  and 
have  been  disappointed,  ever  succeed  when 
they  retire  to  a  farm  ? 

During  the  half  century  which  saw  the  old 
farms  of  the  East  run  down  and  abandoned 
by  the  young  blood  and  keener  intelligence 


which  alone  could  have  rehabilitated  and  pre- 
served them,  other  forces  were  silently  at 
work.  One  of  these  forces  now  appears  to 
be  a  natural  reaction  from  the  stress  and  pen- 
alties of  life  in  crowded  quarters.  It  has  been 
noticed  of  late  years  that  the  pace  of  exist- 
ence where  the  artificial  excitements  are  great- 
est, results  in  an  ennui  and  sense  of  waste,  as 
the  struggle  for  independence  becomes  more 
serious  and  the  desire  for  equilibrium  more 
pronounced.  All  the  triumphs  of  science  in 
such  a  city  as  New  York  are  at  the  expense 
of  security  and  repose.  The  city  grows  from 
homes  to  hotels  and  barracks.  Its  streets 
pass  insensibly  from  sunlit  thoroughfares  to 
vast  ditches,  as  the  buildings  rise  higher  on 
either  side.  All  the  conveniences  are  for  the 
aggregates,  not  for  the  individual,  and  all  its 
achievements  in  locomotion  are  at  the  cost  of 
security.  Wherever  hitman  beings  are  massed 
most  densely,  the  danger  of  fire  is  enhanced. 
Wherever  the  modern  conveniences  are  mul- 
tiplied, the  natural  advantages  decrease. 

This  artificial  tendency  of  the  city  has 
given  rise  in  our  time  to  an  entirely  new 
factor  called  suburban  life,  that  is,  an  exist- 
ence which  is  spent  between  city  and  coun- 
try.    The  expansion  and  perfection  of  railroad 
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transit,  which  helped  to  ruin  the  Eastern 
tanner  in  making  Kansas  and  Montana  his 
rivals,  has  now  brought  the  country  to  the 
relief  of  the  city  worker  and  enabled  him  to 
escape  in  some  measure  from  the  charivari 
ol  enterprise  and  the  mocker)  ol  the  rial  to 
a  detached  and  exclusive  home  of  his  own. 

The  extraordinary  spectacle  thus  .onus 
about  in  our  time  oi  vast  concourses  ol  peo- 
ple in  diurnal  ebb  and  flow  wherever 
there  is  a  metropolitan  centre.  These  recur- 
rent tides  of  life  run  nut  from  every  ventricle 
ot  such  a  great  city  as  New  York  and  spi 
themselves  through  Long  Island,  Staten  Isl- 
and, Westchester,  Kim  kland,  and  Bergen  coun- 
ties, and  stream  off  toward  Connecticut  and 
Penns)  Ivania,  the  distanceof  the  country  home 
being  measured  only  by  the  salary  and  tin- 
leisure  of  the  suburbanite. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  influences 
which  have  brought  about  this  change  in  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  a  large  part  of  the  well- 
to-do  and  comparatively  independenl  profes- 
sional, clerical,  administrative,  and  operating 
groups,  have  not  been  felt  by  the  still  larger 
groups  that  are  ordinarily  classed  as  em- 
ployees. The  desire  to  possess  a  home  how- 
ever humble,  that  is  not  partitioned  ofl  from 
other  homes,  that  is  not  up  in  the  air,  and  is 
ii.'i  oppressed  by  a  janitor,  but  that  presents 
the  opportunity  to  store  up  ownership,  has 
become  the  dream  of  thousands  who  wish  to 
heller  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of 
their  little  families.  Such  desire  has  led  to 
innumerable  attempts  at  small  farming,  mar- 
ket gardening,  and  chicken  raising,  h\  me- 
chanics, clerks,  salesmen,  editors,  artists,  and 
even  a<  toi  s. 

rly  two-thirds  of  a  city's  population, 
barring  the  continual  influx  of  immigrants  in 
such  an  exceptional  port  as  \Yw  York,  belong 

i    intermediate    a.  ol     intelligent 

skilled  mechanics,  artisans,  accountants,  sales- 
men, small  dealers,  office  holders,  clerks,  and 
artists,  writers,  teachers,  and  clergymen.  The 
average  wage  or  income,  let  us  say,  is  twenty 
dollars  a  week.  Plenty  o\  these  men  gel  as 
much  as  forty,  and  others  never  make  more 
than  twelve.  Here  and  there  an  individual 
with  superior  tact  and  extra  -<^^\  fortune 
rises  out  o\  his  limitations,  hut  for  the  mass 
ii  is  .1  elosed  circuit,  beset  with  increasing 
competition  and  always   liable  t"  contingen- 


cies which  no  amount  of  foresight  or  fidelity 
can  prevent  It  is  in  tins  group  that  we  find 
both  men  and  women  looking  with  longing 
beyond  the  steam  and  smoke  of  the  city 
to  that  ultima  thule  where  there  is  an  abiding 
country  home.  The  amount  of  patient  hero- 
ism and  self-sacrifice  expended  in  the  accom- 
plishment ot  this  dream  is  prodigious,  hut  its 
story  is  never  told.  We  hear  only  of  the  sum 
total  of  failures  and  the  theoretic  impossibilitv 
of  running  a  small  farm  successfully  in  our 
day.  That  it  is  not  an  impossibilitv,  when 
<  ei  tain  premisi  anted,  it  is  quite  \ 

hie  to  demonstrate  1>\  tacts  and  e.xan. 
actual  life. 

To  work   a   small    farm    to   a   profit  within 
eas)  reach  i  >t  railroad  communication  is  simply 
a  matter  o|  some  capital,  a  decided  preference 
for  the  work,  average   intelligence,  pers 
and  patient  industry,  and  good  health. 

It  is  well  to  consider  these  requiremc: 
moment,  because  a  great  many  of  the  persons 
who  make  the  experiment  do   not   possess  all 
of  them  and  fail  for  that  reason. 

Capital:  Money  in  hand,  anywhere 
one  thousand  to  five  thousand  dollars  is  a 
sine  qua  non,  although  the  feat  has  been 
accomplished  by  German  ami  Hungarian  im- 
migrants who  had  much  less,  and  now  and 
then  by  peasant  plodders  who  had  no  capital 
at  all.  Hut  they  possessed  in  its  stead  a 
power  of  patient  endurance  and  self-denial 
that  one  need  not  stop  to  look  for  in  l he 
average  American. 

Preference  tor  the  work  :  That  i-  l 
natural  love  tor  the  country  and  the  kind  of 
labor  tannin--  implies.  These  qualities  alone 
will  find  compensation  in  the  toil  that  others 
would  certainly  miss.  To  those  who  cannot 
live  without  the  excitement  of  city  life,  the 
task  is  a  dreary  and  for  the  most  part  a 
hopeless  one.  To  those  who  have  an  instinc- 
tive loudness  tor  outdoors,  tor  nature,  and  for 
animals  and  (lowers,  and  some  rudimcntal 
knowledge  o\  botany,  the  sevei  tions 

ot    farm    life   are   sweetened    by  joys   that    are 
physically  impossible  in  any  other  vocation. 

Average  intelligence  :   By  this  is  meant  that 
quick    free-mindedness   which    is    a    general 
characteristic  ot    Americans.      It  presu] 
a  common  school  education,  some  know 
ot  the  primary  laws  of  natural  philosophy,  and 

a  ready  reception  of   the  tacts  that   science    is 
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constantly  making  (  ommon  property.  It  does 
not  require  genius  to  raise  hay,  pi 
pickles.  But  it  docs  require  tact,  foresight,  an 
equable  judgment,  some  perception  ol  eci  mom- 
ics,  and  that  ordinary  business  capacity  that 
can  measure  accurately  causes  and  efl 
The  man  who  never  looks  into  a  book  or 
paper  is  not  apt  at  this  time  ol  day  to  fetch 
a  piece  of  worn-out  land  up  to  a  competitive 
standard.  And  the  man  of  alert  intelligence 
who  was  never  on  a  farm  in  his  life,  can  now 
equip  himself  in  six  months  so  as  to  supersede 
the  man  who  has  been  at  it  all  his  life  and 
is  pursuing  the  methods  of  his  grandfather. 
Ignorance  in  this  held  is  now  inexcusable. 
A  benignant  Government  is  the  almoner  of 
information  as  well  as  the  donor  of  seed. 
Thousands  of  publications,  edited  1>\  practical 
men,  issue  from  our  press  weekly.  All  that 
is  needed  is  the  receptivity  and  the  applica- 
bility to  accept  and  use  with  "  horse  sense" 
the  plentiful  assistance  which  is  in  the  intel- 
lectual air  as  the  fecundity  of  the  farm  is  in 
the  atmosphere. 

Persistent  and  patient  industry  :  Three- 
fourths  of  the  small  farms  that  fail  do  so 
be<  i  ise  the  owner  did  not  have  the  patient 
industry.  He  expected  magical  results.  The 
routine  wearied  him.  Alter  he  had  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  his  -round,  a  poor 
German  or  Russian  probabl)  came  along, 
bought  it  at  a  sacrifice  sale,  and  is  there  yet, 
contented  and  prosperous.  Impatient  e  is  the 
bane  ol  the  quick-minded  man.  The  potato- 
bug   will    beat    him,    and    the    weeds    tire    him. 

Farming  is  made  up  ol  ten  thousand  petty 
difficulties.  The  successful  worker  is  a  con- 
tinual   fighter  o|   details. 

i  ,  iod  health  :  To  retire  to  a  farm  because 
one  is  an  invalid,  presupposes  a  bank  account 
enough  to  run  i  me  end  ol  that  farm  as 
a  sanitarium  or  a  park.  It  is  an  expensive  ex- 
periment. True  enough,  there  is  a  kind  oi 
ill  health  that  will  cure  itself  by  hard  work 
outdoors    and     a    frugal,    quiet     life,    but     that 

hardly  comes  under  my  specification.     I  have 

in  mind  the  man  who  is  subject  to  rheumatism, 
to  lung  trouble,  to  a  weak  heart,  to  ha\  fever 

and  its  ultimate  asthma.  I  do  not  see  how- 
such  a  man  can  bia\e  the  elements  and  defy 
the  difficulties  ol  spring  weather  in  this  lati- 
Nor  do  I  understand  how  that  other 
man  who  cannot  risk  wet   feet,  or  cannot  pass 


a  bunch  of  poison  ivy  without  having  his  eves 
swollen  shut,  or  who  is  forever  suffering  from 
the  chain  of  evils  which  the  local  do<  tor  con- 
veniently classes  under  the  head  ol  miasmatic, 
can  successfully  struggle  I  Nature. 

And  lew  I  ought  to  add  to  all  these  require- 
ments a  good  wite,  and  I  simply  mean 
a  helpmate  who  enters  into  the  scheme  heart 
and  soul,  and  is  willing  to  bear  her  end  of  the 
burden.  As  it  is  nearly  always  the  married 
man  who  seeks  to  benefit  himself  by  trying  the 
farm  experiment,  he  might  as  well  count  the 
cost,  before  he  begins,  ol  a  wife  who  says 
mnot  live  without  society,  and  is  inca- 
pable of  making  a  circle'  ol  her  own  out  iA 
whole  cloth.  Such  a  wite  is  very  apt  to 
sider  it  a  far  more  laborious  and  humiliating 
task  to  churn  two  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
patent  churn  than  to  go  shopping  on  Twenty- 
third  Street  for  lour  hours  in  lively  company 
to  purchase  a  new  safety-pin.  She  is  prob- 
ably a  lady,  a  most  affectionate  mother,  and 
a  devout  Christian,  but  she  is  not  a  small 
farmer's  wite.  and  would  be  vcrv  apt  I 
all  day  thirsting  until  her  husband  came  home 
from  the  field  t<>  bring  her  a  pail  ol 
from  the  well,  and  she  will  doubtless  succeed 
in  driving  her  husband  back  to  the  city  in 
three  years,  where  she  can  at  least  see  some- 
thing going  on. 

Given  these  essentials, —  and  they  are  every- 
where found  in  association,  —  there  is  no 

n  why  the  man  should  not  be  better  off 
in  five  years  on  his  farm  of  twenty  or  fifty 
acres  than  he  was  before,  if  a  fair,  all-round 
appraisement  is  made.  There  are  thousands 
of  small  farms  within  a  radius  ol  one  hundred 
miles  from  New  York  whose  owners  have 
abandoned  other  pursuits  and  taken  to  tilling 
the  land,  and  who  could  not  lie  indu 
back  to  their  former  occupations.      Their  pos- 

ins  range  all  the  way  from  ten  a. 
fift)  ;    their    methods   var)    from   the   market 
gardener  to  the  stock  breeder,  and  their  in- 
comes differ  accordingly.      On   Long    1 
and  along  the  valle;  s  of  N  the)  are 

mainly  market  gardeners,  and  get  two  or 
three  crops  a  year  from  soil  that  is  k 
the  highest  point  of  productiveness.  By 
availing  themselves  ol  all  the  modern  facilities, 
and  by  incessant  toil  through  eight  months 
of  the  year,  they  insure  incomes  ol  from  eight 
hundred  to  two  thousand  3  a  year. 
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The  absolute  .urain,  where  these  experi- 
menters have  possessed  the  qualities  I  have 
mentioned,  can  be  quite  accurately  measured, 

hut  the  result  is  not  represented  in  the 
sparse    pecuniary    footing    alone.       Personal 
independence,  a  new  sense  "l   proprietorship, 
timulus   oi    working   for   one's  sell,   the 


■  in    from    conventional    restri< 

i>'t\.  and  neighborhood  demands; 
the  companionship,  new  and  sweet,  ol  Nature, 
both  animated  and  inorganic;  the  security 
from  the  vicissitudes  attending  great  changes 
in  the  economic  world,  such  as  a  strike,  a 
panic,  or  the  decline  in  demand   foi 
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products,  and  a  constant  shifting  of  skilled  Most  of  these  small 
labor  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  farmers  manage  to  have 
electricity,  —  these  are  elements  that  form  an  abundance  of  whole- 
comfortable  sum  totals.  some    food    of    their    own 
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production,  and  a  little  account  in  the  sav- 
ings bank.  What  they  formerly  spent  on 
"appearance"  and  amusement,  they  put 
into  the  establishment;  here  a  coat  of  paint 
and  there  a  lew  dollars'  worth  of  lumber  ;  now 
lis  and  now  ;t  bay  ;  a  rustic  seat  or  a 
Med  walk;  a  little  conservatory,  a  hot- 
bed, ,i  new  low  of  flowers,  or  a  pony  pha<  ton 
for  the  depot  and  Sunday;  and  every  pur- 
chase thus  applied  furnishes  an  additional 
sense  of  insurance. 

Most    of  these   small    holdings   have 
acquired   by  a   concentration   and   continuity 
of  energy  that  tew  men  will  give  to  the  intei 
est   of   an   employer,  but  the  labor  has  been 
freed    from    a    greal    deal    of    the    deprivation 
that    was     felt    by    the    tiller    of    the    soil    in 
another  generation,  and  the  results  havi 
rowed  some  o|    the   conveniences   and   adorn- 
ments  of    modern    life.     The    farms   for  the 
most  part  were  bought  by  part  payment,  the 
balance  remaining  on  bond  and  mortg 
six   per  cent   in   order  to   leave   the   operator 
capital   enough    to   work    with.     Twenty   per 
rent  oi   these  farms  have  been  redeemed  in 

five  years,  in  some  eases  by  the  owner  hold- 
ing on  to  his  city  income,  and  living  only 
part  of  the  season  on  his  place;  but  as  a 
rule  the  debt  was  paid  by  the  thrift,  self- 
s  li  i  Mi'  e,  and  I  1 1<  iperative  determination  oi 
lli  Mian  and  his  wile.  We  can  well  imagine 
that  the  Struggle  was  at  times  tough  enough, 
and  that  there  were  moments  when  the  Strug- 
gles were  hard  pressed.  lint  the\  came 
through  it  with  their  teeth  set  and  quite  un- 
COnscious  that  the)    were  heioie. 

One  typical  example  comes  to  mind  here. 
It  is  Ol  a  coach  painter.  lie  had  worked  ten 
\  ■■  ii  s  at  his  trade,  for  twelve  dollars  a  week, 
and  saved  a  hundred  dollars  a  year.  In  the 
eleventh  year  there  was  a  strike  ol    his  guild 

and  he  had  to  la.  e  the    prospect    ol    being  "lit 

ol  work  lor  some  time,  hv  no  choice  oi  his 
own.       Me     bundled     hiinsell     np,    went    down 

into  Jersey,  boughl  ten  acres  ol  land  at  a 
hundred  dollars  an  ai  re,  paying  five  hundn  1 
cash  and  giving  his  bond  for  the  remainder, 
at  si\  per  cent  With  the  balance  he  bought 
a  horse  and  COW,  a  secondhand  wagon,  and 
settled  hiinsell   to  earn  a  new   living.      A  more 

desperate  enterprise  eould  hardly  be  imag- 
ined. He  and  his  wile,  with  a  ti\  e  \  ea  r  old 
child,  lived  lor  two  years  in  a  shanty.     Their 


little  capita]  was  soon  exhausted,  and  to  use 
his  own  words,  they  lived  oil  the  cow  the 
first  winter.  But  this  man  had  the  tenacity 
of  a  bulldog,  the  self-reliance  ol  a  drummer, 
and   the  patiei  trained  nurse.      When 

he  had  been  on  his  place  eight   years  I  paid 
him    a   visit.      His  wife   met   me  at  the  depot, 
three  miles  from  her  home,  with  a  t 
rig   and   a    lively   team.      She  had  on  a  tailor- 
suit,  with  a  bunch   ol    violets   from   her 
own    pots   at   her  belt,  that  would  have 
dollar  in  the  city.      I  found  the  couple  living 
in  a  new  cottage  that  had  been  built  by  day 
labor  and   which   the  owner  told   me   he  had 
painted  himself.     It  was  a  very  tasteful  struc- 
ture and   was  already   prettily  shaded  by  the 
that    he    had    set    out.      In    reply  to  my 
questions,  he  said  that  he  calculated  to  make 
about    eight    hundred    dollars    a    year   clear. 
He  had  bought  the  adjoining  twenty  aci 
easy  terms  and  had  put  most  of  it   into 
growing    shape.     '•Hut,"  he   added,  "it   will 
not   do    for   me   to   say    that    any    man   can   do 
what    I    have   done    with    thirty   acres.      Y     i 
id    deal  oi    it   w  as  good  luck.       I    just 

happened  to  have  four  acres  ol  pickles  in 
that  year  the  Long  Island  crop  failed,  and  it 
gave  me  my  first  boost.  They  bought  the 
i  ash  in  the  held.  Then  I 
made  one  or  two  strikes  with  cantaloupe  and 
lima  beans  in  town.  I  had  just  happened  to 
get  in  with  a  new  vaneU  that  grew  splen- 
didly   in    my    meadow." 

Now  this  is  just  the  kind  of  good  fortune 
that  attends  every  farmer.  little  or  big,  who 
"happens"  to  have  in  the  right  crop  at  the 
right  time  and  knows  how  to  make  "strikes" 
with  something  fresher  ami  better  than  his 
neighbor. 

Two  things  impressed  me  during  this  visit 
more  than  anything  else.  One  was  the 
development  ol  the  man's  character  thn 
his  experience,  into  a  new  self-reliance,  and 
the  complacency  ol  proprietorship.  The 
other  was  the  achievement  "i  something  like 
"ladyship"  h\  the  wife  in  spite  of  her  drudg- 
ery. The  common  belief  is  that  such  igno- 
jhe  had  -one  through  robs  a 
woman    ot     the    capacity    AUi\    the    desire    to 

the   more   amiable    gi  Hut    this 

woman  made  it  very  plain  to  me  that  this 
depends  altogether  'Mi  the  "  undaunted  met- 
tle"   ot     the    woman.      The   two    joked    each 
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other  affectionately  about  their  hardships, 
as  if  those  hardships  borrowed  a  greal 
of  enchantment  from  the  distance,  and  had 
brought  thorn  closer  together.  "Why,  Dolly 
(here  used  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  a  day 
with  a  patent  churn  when  we  had  only  one 
cow.  Now  that  she  has  a  girl,  she  makes 
lour  pounds  a  day  and  sells  three  of  them. 
She  pockets  about  three  hunched  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  year  tor  pin  money."  Hut 
Dolly  collected  him  by  the  card.  "Three 
hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  and  eighty- 
four  cents,"  she  said,  "by  having  four  friends 
as  customei  s." 

This,  it  will  be  said,  is  an  example  of  peas- 
ant life  that  is  not  apt  to  be  emulated  by 
many  Americans.  It  should,  however,  make 
its  own  answer  to  that  objection,  for  it  is  vir- 
tually an  escape  from  the  peasant  conditions 
of  labor  into  something  like  a  patriarchal 
pi  i  iprietorship. 

Take  another  example:  A  tin  and  sheet 
iron  worker,  thirty-five  years  old,  with  a  wife 
and  three  children,  was  left  a  paternal  farm 
Ol  sixt)  aires  in  Rockland  County,  forty 
miles  from  the  city.  He  tried  to  sell  it,  and 
it  was  in  the  market  a  year  without  a  pur- 
chaser, lie  then  determined  to  move  upon 
it  and  work  it.  It  had  produced  nothing 
l>ut  grass  and  potatoes  for  thirty  years.  He 
looked  over  the  situation  carefully,  took 
expert  advice,  and  brought  to  hear  upon  it 
the  cool  calculating  sagacity  of  the  ordinarily 
intelligent  worker,  lie  cut  the  grass  "II  fifty 
acres,  and  it  ran  a  trifle  over  a  ton  an  acre 
(54  tons)  oi  rather  poor  quality.  lie  sold  it 
standing  for  eight  dollars  a  ton  ($432),  and 


turned  most  ^i  the  money  into  fertilizer.     He 
then   sowed  down   the   lilt'.  with    fresh 

and  improved  seed,  and  cut  three  tons  to  the 
acre  the  succeeding  harvest,  which  he  sold 
for  ten  dollars  a  ton  cut.  Deducting  th< 
of  cutting  and  hauling  (S400).  he  had  a 
balance  of  eleven  hundred  dollars.  He  was 
smart  enough  to  devote  the  greater  part  oi 
this  money  to  the  full  recovery  oi  the  land 
and  the  purchase  ol  the  necessary  machines, 
lie  put  the  other  ten  acres  into  potatoes  and 
garden.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  found 
that  the  maximum  profit  would  not.  on  the 
d  a  thousand  dollars.  Hut  as 
he  very  shrewdly  said,  the  thousand  dollars 
did  not  represent  the  gain  as  against  the 
same  amount  of  money  earned  at  his  trade, 
for  in  addition  to  that  amount  he  had  lived 
off  the  place,  and  only  worked  eight  months 
of  the  year  directly  in  the  field.  He  era- 
ployed  two  men  at  fourteen  dollars  a  month 
and  found,  ami  hired  extra  help  at  ban 

This  feat  looks  .is  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log. 
Hut  as  he  said  to  me.  "  It  is  n(  '  ■■.  sail- 

ing as  it  Im.ks.  One  year  I  got  my  hay  wet 
on  the  ground,  and  I  lost  nearly  the  whole  oi 
it  with  mildew.  But  I  picked  up  a  little  on 
oes.  The  next  year  the  potato-bugs 
nearly  drove  me  out  of  the  county,  but  I 
pulled  through  on  pickles,  and  what  d< 
think  —  asparagus.  You  see.  it  depends 
alto-ether  on  how  you  look  at  it.  My  family 
have  all  the  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  vegetables 
they  can  eat,  to  say  nothing  oi  bacon,  salt 
pork,  chicken,  duck,  and  goose.  I  can  have 
my  dogs,  horses,  and  pigeons,  and  my  wile 
has  her  flowers  and  her  straw  berry  patch.      I 
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don't  think  she  would  care  to  live  in  a  flat 
again." 

"  How  about  society  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  never  went  much  on  society 
anyway,  but  we've  made  some  good  friends 
up  here,  and  when  any  of  our  city  folks  come 
up  in  the  summer,  we  can  treat  them  a  great 
deal  better  than  when  we  were  in  town,  and 
I  notice  that  they  are  not  anxious  to  go 
away." 

Here  was  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut-shell. 
He  had  lifted  himself  out  of  the  servile  rut 
and  improved  the  status  of  his  family  by  the 
change. 

When  we  come  to  the  men  who  have  sala- 
ries of  one  and  two  thousand  dollars  and  the 
large  group  of  professional  men  who  write, 
paint,  teach,  and  act,  and  have  the  control  of 
their  own  time,  the  country  experiment  takes 
on  another  aspect.  Here  and  there  in  these 
groups  will  be  found  men  and  women  who 
have  invested  their  surplus  modestly  in 
a  few  acres  with  the  hope  of  sometime 
retiring  to  the  country  permanently.  Such 
an  investment  becomes  their  savings  bank, 
with  the  advantage  that  no  savings  bank 
pays  so  high  a  rate  of  interest  and  never 
enlists  so  many  of  the  healthy  ambitions  and 
faculties. 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  man  or  woman  of 
refined  sensibility  realizes  the  dream  fully  in 
practical  life,  simply  because  the  sensibilities 
interfere  with  it.  But  what  is  nevertheless 
noteworthy,  is  the  stimulative  joy  of  the  doing, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  many  joyful  sur- 
prises that  spring  out  of  it.  It  turns  out  that 
the  man  of  moderate  income  can  build  himself 
a  home,  both  accessible  and  isolated,  that  will 
be,  if  not  a  joy  forever,  at  least  a  very  solid 
satisfaction  for  a  lifetime,  by  the  direction  of 
his  resources  and  his  brains  to  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

I  was  recently  looking  at  a  very  pretty 
cottage,  quite  Elizabethan  in  its  general  aspect, 
with  a  charming  veranda  vine-covered,  and 
an  open  bay  through  which  the  roses  leaned 
pleasantly.  It  was  planted  on  a  natural  ter- 
race about  fifty  feet  from  the  little  Mahwah 
River,  and  was  built  by  a  woman  who  for 
four  years  had  been  employed  as  an  artist  in 
a  large  publishing  establishment.  I  estimated 
the  cost  of  her  house  at  forty-five '  hundred 
dollars.     She  told    me   it   had  cost  her  just 


fifteen  dollars  a  week  for  three  years.  She 
had  made  her  own  plans,  bought  her  own 
lumber  by  the  week,  paid  her  carpenter, 
mason,  and  plumber  by  the  day,  and  helped 
to  paint  the  interior  herself.  It  was  plain 
that  she  expected  at  some  time  to  retire 
here  and  to  make  the  place  support  her  in 
part. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  was  talking  with  a 
well-known  seedsman,  and  he  corroborated 
my  own  conclusions  by  the  answers  he  made 
to  my  questions.  "Can  a  young  man,"  I 
asked  him,  "  make  a  comfortable  living,  equiv- 
alent to  good  wages,  on  a  small  farm  ? " 

"  Yes,  provided  he  is  built  for  it,  and  doesn't 
try  to  do  it  out  of  reach  of  the  market.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  make  very  handsome  livings 
with  small  farms  within  reach  of  the  large 
cities." 

"  How  does  the  life  of  such  a  worker  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  city  worker  getting  the 
same  money  ? " 

"  It  is  impossible  to  make  the  comparison, 
but  as  a  rule  the  successful  farmer  is  much 
better  off  than  the  average  working  man,  for 
he  is  continually  storing  up  power  and  insur- 
ing himself,  the  knowledge  of  which  alone 
affects  his  character  and  his  spirits." 

"What  are  the  products  by  which  the  aver- 
age small  farmer  makes  money  ?  " 

"  They  include  every  edible  thing  that  grows, 
and  some  things  that  are  not  edible.  I  have 
a  young  man  in  Delaware  County  who  is 
making  a  handsome  living  with  mushrooms. 
I  know  another  in  Bucks  County  who  is  clear- 
ing fifteen  hundred  a  year  on  cauliflowers. 
He  has  recently  brought  into  market  an 
entirely  new  variety." 

Just  as  I  was  coming  away  I  remarked  that 
there  were  plenty  of  men  in  New  York  City 
who  would  be  glad  to  change  their  occupations 
for  that  of  the  market  gardener,  if  they  knew 
how. 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  twinkle  in  the 
corner  of  his  eye  and  said  :  — 

"  There  are  hundreds  of  men  in  New  York 
with  only  moderate  incomes  who  could  buy  a 
farm  and  build  a  home  with  the  money  they 
spend  on  theatres  and  bouquets,  and  thus 
have  a  nice  asylum  when  they  get  the  pare- 
sis. The  only  trouble  would  be  that  if  they 
built  the  home,  they  wouldn't  have  the  pare- 
sis to  bring  to  it." 
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The  Nicaragua  Canal 

TI I  E  most  important  great  undertaking 
of  the  new  century  is  the  Isthmian 
rial.  Congress  once  more  has  be- 
fore it  the  question  of  whether  the  United 
States  shall  provide  a  ship  channel  across 
the  American  Isthmus.  At  the  expense  of  a 
million  dollars  a  new  commission  of  the  best 
engineers  of  the  nation  has  examined  all  the 
routes  proposed  since  Morgan  the  buccaneer 
foughl  his  way  to  the  sack  of  Panama.  This 
commission  has  found,  as  have  other  commis- 
sions before  it,  that  the  best  route  for  the 
United  States  to  adopt  is  the  one  across 
Nicaragua. 

The  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  has  been  expressed  almost  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  building  this  canal.  With 
few  dissenting  votes  the  House  passed  a  bill 
last  winter  providing  for  the  work.  The 
ate  delayed  action  upon  the  canal  until  our 
relations  with  England  should  be  more  clearly 
denned,  and  nut  because  of  any  antagonism 
toward  the  enterprise.  Both  great  political 
parties  have,  demanded  in  their  platforms  that 
;  tnal  should  he  built.     The  plan  is  ready, 

the   money   is   available,   and    the    people   are 
keen  tor  its  accomplishment.     It  seems  likely 
in  the  first  year  of  the  new  century  the 
beginning  of  this  work  oi    international   im- 
portance and  national  necessity  will  lie  made. 
It  is  the  greatest  task  of   its  kind  ever  pre- 
d  to  the  engineers  o(  any  country.     The 
canal    through  which    the   I  Is  will 

from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  will  be 
•  miles  Ion-,  and  in  its  course  ships  will 
d   and   descend  a  continental  divide  over 
one  hundred  feet  in  height.      The  S 


was  once  classed  as  a  world  wonder.      It  now 
appears  as  a  simple  task  of  ditch  d 
comparison  with  the  .American  waterway.     It 
is    estimated    that    between    seven    and    eight 

will  complete  the  task  and  that  an 
age  of  fifty  thousand  men  will  be  empl 
in  the  construction. 

I  or  more  than  two  centuries  the   ]  ■ 
the  world  have  discussed   the    possibilit 
separating  the  two  American  couth 
ciently  to  aNow  a  vessel  to  pass  between  them. 
It  was  one  of  the  die.:  "ii.     The 

French  people,  inspired  by  the  winning  per- 
sonality   oi     he    Lesseps   and  his  success 
Suez,  invested  two  hundred  and  forty  million 
dollars  in  a  futile  endeavor  at  Panama.    I 
modore    Vanderbilt,  with   his  keen  fon 
and    wide    horizon    of    enterprise,    attempted 
a    transcontinental    route    across    Nicai 
where,    by    way   of   lake,    river,   and    natural 

ssion,  his  people  wore  the  trail  which  is 
closely  followed  to-day  by  the  American  en- 
gineers in  their  selection  of  the  best  route 
from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  earliest   survey   for  a   canal   actually 
made    was    in     iS;o.   and   the  latest    has   just 
been   completed.      The   one   is   identical    with 
the  other  for  many  miles,  and  in  no  pl.i 
the  two  vary  much  more  than  the  1 
ritle  bullet. 

■    harbors  at  eithe: 
now    useless,   and  it  will    require    expensive 
breakwaters  at  Bril  id  shelter  ami  an- 

chorage, and  much  dredging  ami  build:- 

-  ,re\  tow  n  to  correct  the  action  ol  the 

l   currents  which    now  shallow  the 

ce,  leavir 

channel  into  what  •>  fine  ha 


1  Mr.  Whelpley  has  written  about  I  nd  Mi   w  ' 
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The  American  engineers  who  have  studied 
this  canal  project  dismiss  any  intimation  of 
doubt  as  to  its  feasibility.  They  admit  the 
vastness  of  the  enterprise  and  the  complex- 
ity of  the  problems  presented,  but  they  have 
every  confidence  that  American  skill,  backed 
by  American  resources,  can  construct  an  arti- 
ficial waterway  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  which  will 
revolutionize  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world 
by  materially  changing  the  lines  of  least 
resistance. 

Waterways  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Sea 

Other  great  undertakings  which  await  the 
energy  of  the  new  century  are  ship  canals 
which  will  open  the  Great  Eakes  to  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  sea,  to  the  Hudson 
River  and  New  York,  and  to  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Gulf  —  thus  enabling  Buffalo  and 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Duluth,  to 
ship  unbroken  cargoes  by  way  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Mississippi. 

All  of  these  projects  have  taken  definite 
shape  in  the  minds  of  practical  men,  for  the 
Great  Lakes  bear  to-day  a  commerce  greater 
in  tonnage  than  all  the  foreign  trade  in  all 
the  ports  of  the  United  States.  Its  annual 
volume  approaches  sixty  million  tons,  —  a 
traffic  equal  to  one-third  of  that  carried  upon 
all  the  railways  of  the  continent. 

FROM  THE  LAKES  TO  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 

The  construction  of  a  ship  canal  opening 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Atlantic  falls  by  right  to  Canada. 
Its  people  have  already  burdened  themselves 
with  a  bonded  debt  amounting  to  eighty  dol- 
lars for  each  inhabitant  in  a  resolute  attempt 
to  cut  such  a  waterway,  and  what  has  been 
accomplished  may  be  accepted  as  a  hopeful 
augury  for  the  future.  Within  the  year  the 
last  gap  has  been  opened  in  a  fourteen-foot 
passageway  from  Montreal  by  way  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  lakes  to  Duluth  ;  and  it  is 
now  proposed  to  cut  a  twenty-six-foot  channel 
from  Georgian  Bay  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  It 
is  estimated  that  this  canal  will  cost  thirty 
million  dollars,  but  its  completion  will  bring 
Duluth  and  Chicago  five  hundred  miles  nearer 
to  Montreal,  and  afford  their  ships  an  air-line 
route  to  Liverpool,  with  ultimate  promise  that 
a  cargo  could  be  carried  from  the  head  of  the 


lakes  to  England,  for  little  more  than  the  pres- 
ent carriage  to  Buffalo. 

FROM  THE  LAKES  TO  THE  HUDSON 

A  ship  canal  from  the  lakes  to  the  Atlantic 
by  way  of  the  Hudson  will  compel  an  esti- 
mated outlay  of  from  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  to  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  a  sum 
which  must,  no  doubt,  if  the  work  be  done, 
come  from  the  Federal  treasury.  An  under- 
taking of  this  sort,  however,  would  place  upon 
the  taxpayer  a  smaller  relative  burden  than 
attended  the  building  of  the  Erie  Canal,  while 
through  such  a  channel  would  annually  pass 
not  less  than  twenty-four  million  tons  of  traffic, 
a  tonnage  thrice  as  great  as  that  which  in  the 
course  of  a  year  pays  toll  to  the  Suez  Canal. 
A  commission  of  engineers  appointed  in 
1897  by  President  McKinley  advocate  what 
is  known  as  the  Niagara  Falls  and  Oswego 
route.  Its  adoption  would  entail  much  skil- 
ful engineering  along  the  Niagara  River,  and 
the  cutting  of  a  channel  southward  from 
Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  a  junction  with 
the  Erie  Canal,  which,  with  its  feeder,  would 
be  given  a  depth  of  twenty-four  feet.  Against 
the  cost  of  this  work  is  placed  the  argument 
that  its  completion  would  allow  all  but  the 
largest  freighters  to  steam  unimpeded  from 
Lake  Erie  to  New  York,  with  a  resultant 
saving  in  freight  rates  more  than  equal  to 
prospective  interest  charges. 

FROM  THE  LAKES  TO  THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO 

Chicago,  with  characteristic  enterprise  and 
thoroughness,  has  already  begun  the  build- 
ing of  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  Great 
Lakes  with  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf. 
At  a  total  cost  of  thirty-three  million  dol- 
lars the  city  has  constructed  the  Drainage 
Canal  —  an  artificial  river  forty  miles  long, 
with  a  depth  of  twenty-six  feet,  and  a  surface 
width  of  three  hundred  feet,  which  must 
eventually  form  part  of  a  broad  channel  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  Father  of  Waters. 
An  extension  of  sixty-six  miles  from  its  ter- 
minus at  Lockport  will  carry  this  channel  to 
the  Illinois  River,  and  pour  into  that  river  a 
stream  which  will  multiply  its  present  volume 
sixteen  limes.  The  Federal  government  has 
assumed  the  burden  of  building  the  exten- 
sion, and  of  providing  a  twenty-two-foot  chan- 
nel to  Cairo.     Thence,  before  the  lapse  of  the 
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new  quarter  century,  a  channel  of  like  depth 
.mi  to  be  cut  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
pi.       When    these    several    links    have 
been    bound    together    and    the    Nicaragua 

Canal    opened    to    navigation,    the    wheat    and 

corn    oi     Canada    and    the    .Middle   West    will 

irried   without  reshipment   to   the  west 

coast  of  South  America,  and  to  the  ports 
ol     Japan,    China,    and    .Australasia,    while    a 

it  poits  will  spring  into  being  along 
the  Gulf. 

Noi   are  these  the  only  improvements  in 

our  waterways  which  promise  to  assume 
definite  shape  in  the  future.  Pittsburg  is 
putting  forth  all  her  energies  to  secure  the 
construction  ol  a  deep-water  channel  from 
the  Vllegheny  River  to  Lake  1  rie  roledo 
and  Cincinnati  ask  thai  they  be  connected 
in  like  manner;  a  twenty  I  channel 

\<  ■'.   f<  m  Philadelphia  to 

York  Harbor,  finds  earnest  and  active  sup- 
porters,  and    Wisconsin    nurses   the   idea  ol    a 


canal  across  that  state,  connecting  Lake 
Michigan  with  the  Mississippi.  Federal  en- 
gineers have  surveyed  a  route  for  and  re- 
ported favorably  upon  the  practicability 
ship  canal  between  Minneapolis  and  Duluth, 
whereby  the  greatest  oi  our  lakes  would  he 
connected  with  the  navigable  channel  of  the 
Mississippi,  while  Minnesota  and  her 
states,  to  the  westward,  demand  an  artificial 
waterway  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  navi- 
gable   head  ol    the    Red    River   of    the    North, 

a  daring  but  entirely  feasible  project  which 

would  open  vast  sections  ol   the  Northwi 

steamboat  traffic  and  connect  Winnipeg  Lake 
and   1  [udson   Bay  with   th<    i  Mexico 

and    the    Atlantic.       Canac  .    pro- 

poses    in     due     time     to     connect     Winnipeg 

with    the    Great    I   ik<  s,    and    Toronto   with 

Huron,    while    she    is    also    to    build    a 
canal    from    the    southern    end 

point  on    Lake  Ontario  opposite 
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PROPOSED   CANAL   ACROSS   FRANCE. 
AN    INLAND    ATLANTIC    COAST    WATERWAY 

Equal  in  importance  to  any  of  the  forego- 
ing enterprises  is  the  completion  of  an  inland 
waterway  from  Boston  to  Galveston  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  Bills  before  Congress  provide 
for  ship  canals  from  Boston  Harbor  to  Taun- 
ton River  and  Narragansett  Bay,  and  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  to  Chesapeake 
Bay  —  a  total  of  thirty-two  miles.  The  con- 
struction of  these  canals  and  the  deepening 
of  the  existing  channel  across  New  Jersey 
will  assure  an  "  inside  passage  "  as  far  south 
as  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  engineer  corps 
of  the  army  is  now  making  a  preliminary 
survey  for  its  continuance  from  Norfolk  to 
Beaufort  Inlet,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
for  coastwise  vessels  rounding  Cape  Hatteras. 
The  widening  and  deepening  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal  and  the  dredging  of  the  Pas- 
quotank River  and  of  certain  stretches  of  the 
sounds  beyond  are  the  most  extensive  tasks 
to  be  accomplished  north  of  Beaufort. 

South  of  that  point  it  will  be  necessary  to 
deepen  the  sounds  above  Wilmington,  and  to 
dig  a  cut-off  across  the  North  Carolina  low- 
lands. After  that  a  ship  canal  across  Flor- 
ida, the  dredging  of  a  few  Louisiana  swamps 
and  bayous,  and  two  short  channels  to  supply 
breaks  in  the  inlet  system  of  the  Texas  coast 
will  suffice  for  the  making  of   an  unbroken 


inland  coast  waterway  along  our  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  seaboards.  These  links  supplied,  the 
United  States  will  have  the  greatest  stretch 
of  protected  water  in  the  world,  lending  a 
powerful  impetus,  in  peaceful  times,  to  the 
growth  of  steamboat  and  barge  traffic,  and  of 
untold  value  in  war,  as  small  warships  and 
entire  fleets  of  torpedo-boats  could  pass  from 
northern  waters  to  the  Gulf  without  going 
outside  at  all. 

European  Canal  Projects 

England,  in  the  construction  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  ship  canal,  has  given 
proof  of  her  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  in- 
land waterways.  A  more  important  project 
than  either  of  these  is  now  on  foot  in  Lon- 
don, and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  great  and 
far-reaching  achievements  of  the  new  cen- 
tury. This  is  a  twenty-eight-foot  canal  from 
Southampton  to  London.  A  route  has  been 
surveyed  by  competent  engineers  who  declare 
that  the  canal  is  not  only  feasible,  but  can  be 
built  at  comparatively  small  expense.  Indeed, 
the  most  serious  obstacles  to  be  overcome  are 
political  and  sectional  rather  than  financial. 
Opposition  from  jealous  rival  cities  was  en- 
countered by  the  promoters  of  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  canal,  and  is  sure  again  to 
manifest  itself  against  the  Southampton  enter- 
prise. However,  the  latter's  projectors,  among 
whom  are  a  number  of  prominent  American 
capitalists,  think  that  this  can  be  overcome, 
and  have  placed  the  whole  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  firm  of  contractors  which  is  to 
build  Mr.  Yerkes's  new  London  railroad. 

France  plans  a  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Mediterranean.  She  proposes  to  do 
this  by  connecting  the  headwaters  of  the  Loire 
and  the  Rhone,  and  by  deepening  the  channels 
of  these  rivers,  which  empty  respectively  into 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons — thus 
providing  a  water-route  capable  of  floating 
ships  of  war  or  the  largest  merchant  vessels. 
The  building  of  such  a  canal  would  effect 
political  and  commercial  changes  of  the  first 
importance  :  then  England  would  no  longer 
command  the  western  entrance  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, now  assured  her  by  the  possession 
of  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  voyage 
from  the  western  coast  of  France  to  the  East 
would  be  shortened  by  a  thousand  mil 

Germany's  interest  in  canals  is  also  particu- 
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larly  active.  The  Kiel  ship  canal,  connecting 
the  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea,  is  primarily  a 
strategic  work,  but  in  June,  1900,  there  was 
formally  opened  a  canal  from  Lauenburg  on 
tli.-  Elbe,  to  the  ancient  Hansacityof  Kubeck 
on  the  Trave,  which  is  designed  to  be  the  first 
link  in  a  system  of  commercial  canals  con- 
necting all  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  Empire. 

Russia,  however,  is  doing  more  than  any 
other  European  country  to  demonstrate  the 
economic  value  of  inland  waterways.  She  now 
has  thirty-four  thousand  miles  of  navigable 
rivers  and  canals,  and  every  year  makes  large 
appropriations  lor  the  building  of  new  canals. 
The  most  important  projects  of  this  sort  which 
she  now  has  in  hand  are  a  twenty-nine-foot 
ship  canal  from  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg  on 
the  Baltic,  to  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  a 
second  artificial  channel  of  equal  depth  con- 
necting the  Black  and  Caspian  seas. 

It  has  long  been  Russia's  invariable  custom, 
in  constructing  her  waterways,  to  make  them 
of  a  uniform  depth  sufficient  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  vessels  of  light  draught,  open  them 
to  traffic,  and  then  proceed  with  the  further 
ning  of  the  watercourse.  This  rule  will 
doubtless  be  followed  in  the  building  of  the 
two  canals  under  consideration.  The  largest 
item  in  the  bill  of  cost  will  be  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  and  locks  permitting  th< 
sage  of  the  cataracts.  The  changes  wrought  by 
this  canal  —  it  is  to  be  constructed  by  an  inter- 
national syndicate  which  has  received  impor- 
tant concessions  from  the  Czar's  government 

will  be  nothing  less  than  revolutionary, 
both  from  a  defensive  and  from  a  commercial 
standpoint.  Russia  will  then  be  able  to  move 
her  fleets,  without  let  or  hindrance,  from  her 
northern  to  her  southern  frontier,  while  Kiev, 
two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  the  1 
will  receive  much  of  the  shipping  of  Odessa 
and  other  towns  on  the  seaboard,  and  the 
produce  of  the  interior  will  he  shipped  at  the 
inland  port,  instead  of  being  transported  to 
the   coast    by  rail,  as    is    now    t 

Russia's  Groat  Railroad  Enterprises 

Side  by  side  with  the  improvement  of  her 
inland  waterways  Russia  is  energetically  push- 
1  npletion  the  most  daring  and  costly 

railway    entei;  r    undertaken    by   anv 

nation.     First  ol  thi  momic  po- 

tentiality is  th.  ian  K.iilw 


is  to  connect  European  Russia  with  the  Pacific. 
Russian  statesmen  have  had  such  a  line  in 
mind  for  half  a  century,  but  it  was  not  until 
1880,  with  the  opening  of  the  Ural  line  which 
joined  Perm,  in  European  Russia,  to  Tinmen,  on 
the  Tobol,  that  the  first  decisive  step  was  taken 
toward  its  realization.  Since  then,  however, 
there  has  been  no  pause  in  the  work  of  unit- 
the  empire  by  a  single  railway  system. 

The  total  length  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way will  be  5486  miles,  and  its  cost  will  not 
fall  below  five  hundred  million  dollars.  The 
return  for  this  outlay  will  be  the  command  by 
Russia  of  the  shortest  route  from  Europe  to 
the  Orient,  a  route  enabling  the  trip  from 
Paris  to  Pekin  to  be  made  in  sixteen  days, 
where  it  now  requires  thirty-four  da} 
Yokohama  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
twenty-five   days   by  v.  More- 

over, for  the  interior  of  Russia  the  opening 
of  the  railway  means  that  the   resoun 
ist  are  at  her  disposal,  and  that  si. 
deliver   her   own    products   to    the    East    at    a 
great   advantage  over  her  rivals. 

.America  also  will  reap  from  this  undertak- 
ing advantages  at  present  perceptible  only  to 
the  few.     It  is  the  belief  of  William  M.  Bunker, 
who  has  lately  made  a  first-hand  im 
of  the  subject  for  the  San  Fran  imber 

of  Commerce,  that  the  railway  will  afford  us 
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a  new  market  for  foodstuffs  and  other  sup- 
plies. "This  market,"  says  Mr.  Bunker, 
"  will  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  coloniza- 
tion of  Eastern  Siberia.  The  railroad  has 
been  running  as  far  as  Irkutsk  for  over  two 
years,  but  the  countries  of  Europe,  aside  from 
Russia,  have  not  benefited  by  the  new  trans- 
portation facilities,  while  during  the  same  pe- 
riod there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia. Americans  and  American  products  are 
almost  invariably  given  the  preference,  and 
as  far  as  I  can  see  the  Pacific  coast  is  destined 
to  be  the  biggest  beneficiary  of  Siberian  indus- 
trial development." 

Although  Henry  Norman  has  aptly  termed 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  "  the  greatest  ma- 
terial undertaking  the  world  has  seen  since 
the  building  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China,"  it 
represents  but  a  single  phase  of  Russia's 
present  activity  in  railway  projection  and 
construction.  Her  engineers  are  now  study- 
ing the  best  route  for  a  railway  which  will 
lead  direct  from  her  trans-Caspian  possessions 
through  the  heart  of  Persia,  giving  her  a  port 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  From  the  Caucasus 
she  has  projected  a  line  westward  toward 
Constantinople,  and  plans  to  push  still  farther 
to  the  east  the  road  she  has  already  built  from 
Samarkand  to  the  border  of  China  ;  while  yet 
a  third  connects  Merv,  in  Central  Asia,  with 
Herat,  and  it  is  to  be  continued,  in  due  time, 
to  Kandahar  and  the  Arabian  Sea. 


An  All-British  Railway  to  China 
By  such  comprehensive  and  well-advanced 
plans  does  Russia  aim  to  bring  northern  and 
western  Asia  under  her  political  and  economic 
system.  Great  Britain,  quick  to  recognize 
their  significance  and  the  menace  they  offer 
to  her  own  interests  and  influence  in  the  Far 
East,  is  planning  to  offset  them  with  a  con- 
tinuous railroad  line  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Yang-tse,  thus  linking  up  and  develop- 
ing the  British  zone  in  Asia.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  western  point  of  departure  shall  be 
either  Alexandria  or  Port  Said,  and  that  the 
route,  following  roughly  the  parallel  of  thirty 
degrees  north  latitude,  shall  cross  the  Isthmus 
of  Sinai  and  Northern  Arabia,  skirt  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  pass  through  Ba- 
luchistan to  Kurrachee  in  India.  The  length 
of  this  section  would  be  a  trifle  under  twenty- 
five  hundred  miles,  and,  except  at  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  would  present  no  physical 
obstacles  that  could  not  be  easily  surmounted. 
Use  of  the  Indian  systems,  with  a  link  to  be 
supplied  here  and  there,  would  bridge  the 
distance  between  Kurrachee  and  Mandalay, 
whence  the  Indian  government  is  now  build- 
ing a  railroad  to  Kunlong.  Careful  surveys 
have  developed  a  practicable  route  from  Kun- 
long to  the  Yang-tse  at  Su-chow,  and  from 
that  point  a  line  could  be  easily  extended  to 
Shanghai. 

Many-sided  results  will  attend  the  building 
of  this  line.      Besides  revolutionizing  the  sea 
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route  and  traffic  with  Australia,  it  will  provide 
a  rapid  and  safe  means  of  transit  between 
Europe,  India,  and  China,  and  will  enable 
cheap  and  speedy  exchange  of  products 
throughout  the  vast  region  lying  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Pacific.  Finally,  and 
this  is  the  argument  most  frequently  u 
in  its  behalf,  it  will  form  England's  natural 
response  to  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  and 
will  conduce  enormously  to  her  power  and 
prestige  in  the  East.  Construction  of  this 
line  is  part  of  the  declared  policy  of  Great 
Britain  in  China,  and  conservative  advocates 
believe  it  will  be  built  during  the  next  decade. 

The  Cape-to-Cairo  Railroad 

i.      itBri       i,  in  order  to  develop  her  colonial 

possessions  and  more  firmly  bind  together  the 
scattered  portions  of  her  empire,  also  plans  a 
railroad  through  Kastcrn  Africa,  uniting  Cape 
Town  to  Cairo  and  the  South  Atlantic  with 
the  Mediterranean.  This  truly  imperial  idea 
had  birth  in  the  mind  of  Cecil  J.  Rhodes,  and 
that  resolute  and  masterful  man  has  repeat- 
edly declared  that  the  line  will  be  come 
and  in  operation  before  the  end  of  January, 
1909.  What  Mr.  Rhodes  proposes  to  do  is  to 
build  a  railroad  upward  of  six  thousand  miles 
long,  which  for  one-half  of  its  distance  will  par- 
allel navigable  waters,  and  for  three-quarters 
1  will  run  through  lands  scantily  pei  'pled 
in  turn  by  savage  negro  tribes  and  more  sax- 
age  nomads  of  the  desert. 

With  the  exception  of  seven  hundred  miles 
of  ( lerman  territory,  the  lands  to  be  traversed 
by  the  Cape-to-Cairo  railroad  are  aln 
under  British  jurisdiction,  and  this  fact  will 
help  Mr.  Rhodes  not  a  little  in  pushing  his 
plans  to  a  head.  Moreo>  er,  nearly  one-hall  ol 
the  needed  mileage  is  at  present  constructed, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  o\  the  sections 
still    needed    to   be   built    will   n  d   one 

hundred  million  dollars.  From  ("ape  Town  to 
Buluwayo,  a  railroad  thirteen  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  long  is  now  in  operation,  and  this 
is  being  rapidly  pushed  northward  through 
old  and  coal  regions  n\  Rhodesia,  tour 
hundred  miles,  to  the  Zambesi,  which  stream 
Ml  Rhodes  hopes  to  iross  dining  the  next 
Vnother  section  ol  two  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  across  an  open  plateau  will 
carry  the  line  '      !  Cheroma,  whence  it  is 

now   designed    to   push    it    two    bundled    and 
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eighty  miles  down  country  to  Abercorn  at  the 

southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 

Right  of  way  across  German   East  Africa 
will  next  have  to  be  secured,  after  which  the 
line  will   be  carried   along  the  eastern   shore 
of  Tanganyika  to  Mengo  in  Uganda.     North- 
ward from  that  point  it  will  traverse  the 
of  the  plateau  that  skirts  the  western  frontier 
ot   Abyssinia,  and  .strike  the  Nile  at  Khartum. 
From  the  Mahdi's  old  capital  the  military 
built  two  or  three  years  ago  by  Lord  K 
ener  will  cany  the  line  to  Wady  Haifa.     All 
that   will   then  remain    to    be    built  will   be    a 
comparatively  short  section  connecting  V 
Malta  with  Assuan,  the  southern  termu. 
the  Egyptian  railroad  system. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  present  plans  for  the 
Cape-to-Cairo  line.  They  d^  not.  howev< 
forth  the   full   measure   o\    Mr.    Rh< 

designs  tor  strengthening  England's 
hold  upon  her   African  possessions.      He 
alsoin  mind  a  numberof  railwa)  s  from  the  1     st 
Coast  to  teed  hi-  great  trunk  line.     The  whole 
eastern   and  southern  continent  oi 
covered  with   Mi     R  >US    plans, 

a-  by  a  net. 
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A  Railroad  across  the  Sahara 

If  Mr.  Rhodes  has  captured  his  country- 
men with  the  audacious  project  of  the  Cape- 
to-Cairo  railroad,  Frenchmen  show  equal 
interest  in  the  scheme  for  building  a  rail- 
road across  the  Sahara.  The  vast  territories 
their  country  has  acquired  in  Africa  call,  they 
assert,  for  the  building  of  such  a  line. 

France's  African  empire  stretches  from  the 
flourishing  provinces  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  to 
Timbuctoo  and  the  Soudan.  Its  several  divi- 
sions are,  however,  completely  isolated  from 
one  another,  and  communication  between 
them  is  precarious,  uncertain,  and  slow.  The 
thread  of  steel  that  would  remedy  this  and 
build  the  several  parts  together  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  eminent 
economist  who  has  made  a  first-hand  study  of 
the  subject,  cost  less  than  fifty  million  dollars. 
The  length  of  the  line  from  Biskra  to  Sender, 
or,  if  it  be  preferred,  to  Kavem,  on  Lake 
Tchad,  would  be  about  fifteen  hundred  miles, 
and  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  meets  the  difficulty 
of  building  a  railroad  on  a  sandy  desert,  with 
the  answer  that  shifting  sands  are  not  char- 
acteristic of  the  Sahara,  and  that  those  which 
do  exist  can  be  avoided  by  a  judicious  exer- 
cise of  engineering  skill. 

Although  actual  work  has  not  yet  been 
begun,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  French 
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government  will  soon  undertake  the  building 
of  the  trans-Saharan  road.  Its  completion 
will  enable  France  to  transfer  a  large  army  in 
a  fortnight  from  Algiers  to  the  uttermost  limits 
of  her  African  possessions  and  to  threaten 
British  control  of  the  Soudan.  It  will  also 
open  a  new  world  to  trade,  to  colonization, 
and  to  the  globe-trotter.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
first  of  the  material  achievements  of  the  new 
century  may  be  to  bring  the  heart  of  Africa 
within  the  compass  of  an  easy  journey  of  a 
few  days,  in  a  Pullman  car,  from  French 
civilization  on  the  Mediterranean. 

These  prodigious  undertakings,  when  they 
are  completed,  will  change  the  routes  of  trade 
and  travel  in  many  parts  of  the  world  ;  they 
will  knit  empires  closer  together;  they  will 
bring  political  and  social  changes ;  they  will 
open  new  opportunities  to  the  most  daring 
enterprises  of  commerce  —  they  will  give  civil- 
ization new  directions. 

The  world  has  never  before  had  enough 
accumulated  capital  to  undertake  such  tasks. 
But  now,  in  spite  of  the  vast  sums  spent 
unproductively  in  great  armies  and  in  all  the 
machinery  of  defence,  the  money  to  carry  out 
such  gigantic  plans  is  within  the  reach  of  gov- 
ernments and  great  companies. 

In  this  rapid  and  incomplete  survey  of 
practical  undertakings  that  are  more  or  less 
immanent,  only  projects  for  the  improvement 
of  transportation  have  been  noted,  and  only  a 
few  of  those.  Transportation  is  indeed  the 
greatest  force  in  linking  the  parts  of  the  earth 
together.  But  such  tasks  as  these  are  not 
necessarily  the  most  important  that  are  on 
the  eve  of  accomplishment.  Sanitary  science 
and  preventive  medicine,  the  more  extended 
use  of  electricity,  the  still  greater  and  more 
revolutionary  applications  of  machinery  —  in 
a  dozen  different  directions  tasks  are  in  hand 
that  will  make  a  new  earth  of  the  planet  that 
we  are  yet  only  beginning  to  know. 

The  part  of  the  world  in  which  no  groat 
undertakings  of  the  kind  that  have  been  enu- 
merated are  engaging  men's  thought  is  the 
great  South  American  continent.  The  irre- 
sistible progress  of  machinery  and  organiza- 
tion is  felt  there  too  ;  but  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  races  of  men.  Almost  every 
great  enterprise  is  in  the  hands  of  men  of  our 
own  race  or  of  the  Russians. 
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TI I  ERE  is  a  certain  distrust  on  the  part 
oi  our  people  as  to  the  effect  of 
material  prosperity  on  their  morality. 
We  shrink  with  some  foreboding  at  the  great 
increase  of  riches,  and  question  whether  in  the 
long  run  material  prosperity  does  not  tend 
toward  the  disintegration  of  character. 

1  [istory  seems  to  support  us  in  our  distrust. 
Visions  arise  of  their  fall  from  splendor  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  Babylon,  Rome,  and  Venice, 
and  of  great  nations  too.  The  question  is 
started  whether  England  is  not  to-day,  in  the 
pride  of  her  wealth  and  power,  sowing  the  wind 
from  which  in  time  she  will  reap  the  whirlwind. 
perience  seems  to  add  its  support.  Is 
it  not  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  that  the 
rs  of  the  people  have  always  risen? 
Recall  Abraham  Lincoln  and  patriots  of 
every  generation. 

The  Bible  has  sustained  the  same  note, 
i  stronger  words  of  warning  uttered 
against  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  than  those 
spoken  by  the  peasant  Jesus,  who  Himself 
had  no  place  to  lay  His  head?  And  the 
Church  has  through  the  centuries  upheld 
poverty  as  one  oi  the  surest  paths  to  1  leaven  : 
it  has  been  a  mark  of  the  saint. 

To  be  sure,  in  spite  oi   histoi  j ,  expei  i< 
and  the   Bible,  men  have  gone  on  their  way 
making    money    and    hailing   with     jo) 
■  il  The  answ 

"This  only  proves  the  ease;  men  are  of  the 
world,  riches  are  deceitful,  and  the  Bible  is 
true;  the  world  is  given  over  to  Mammon. 
In  the  iu  i    material  wealth  and   the 

accumulation  of  riches  the  man  who  seeks  the 
higher  life  has  no  part." 

In  the  lace  oi    this    comes   the  at  of 

the  chiel  statistician  of  our  census  —  I  rom  one. 


therefore,  who  speaks  with  authority:  "The 
present  census,  when  completed,  will  unques- 
>lv  show  that  the  visible  material  wealth 
in   this  country  now   has    a    value   of    ninety 
billion  dollars.     This  is  an  addition  since 
of  twenty-five  billion  dollars.     This  is  a  saving 
greater  than  all  the  people  of   the  \\\ 
Continent   had   been   able   to   make   from   the 
discovery  of  Columbus  to  the  break: 
the  Civil'  War." 

Il   our  reasoning  from   history,  experi< 
and  the  Bible  is  ,  we,  a  Christian  p< 

have  rubbed  a  t  the 

Bible  and  are  in   for  orgies  and  a  downfall  to 
which  the  fall  of  Rome  is  a  very  tame  incident. 

.May  it  not  be  well,  however,  to  revise 
inferences  from  history,  experience,  and  the 
Bible?  History  tells  us  that,  while  riches 
have  been  an  item  and  an  indirect  cat 
national  decay,  innumerable  other  conditions 
entered  in.  Therefore,  while  wealth  has  been 
a  source  o\   danger,  it  has  not  n  [y  led 

to  demoralization. 

That  leaders  have   sprung   from   the   ranks 
of  the  poor  is  true  and  always  will  be  true,  so 

t  character  exists  in  e\  l 
Hut  there  are  other  conditions  than  a  lack  <<i 
h  at  the  source  oi  their  uprising. 

And   as  to  the   Bible:  —  while  every 
m  be  quoted  against  the  rich 
as  any  other  word,  oth< 

as  true;  and  the  parables  oi  our  Lord  on  the 
stewardship  of    wealth,   II  ition   with 

the  wealthy,  strike  another  and  complement- 
ary i  B  sential  to  the 
harmony  <>i  His  life  and  teachings.  His 
thought  was  not  {>\  the  conditions,  rich  or 
higher  lite,  the  character  rising 
mentions      fortunatel; 
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are  released  from  that  subtle  hypocrisy  which 
has  beset  the  Christian  through  the  ages,  be- 
moaning the  deceitfulness  of  riches  and,  at  the 
same  time,  working  with  all  his  might  to  earn 
a  competence,  and  a  fortune  if  he  can. 

MAN    "BORN    TO    BE    RICH  " 

Now  we  are  in  a  position  to  affirm  that 
neither  history,  experience,  nor  the  Bible  nec- 
essarily sustains  the  common  distrust  of  the 
effect  of  material  wealth  on  morality.  Our 
path  of  study  is  made  more  clear.  Two  posi- 
tive principles  lead  us  out  on  our  path. 

The  first  is  that  man,  when  he  is  strong, 
will  conquer  Nature, .open  up  her  resources, 
and  harness  them  to  his  service.  This  is  his 
play,  his  exercise,  his  divine  mission. 

"Man,"  says  Emerson,  "is  born  to  be  rich. 
He  is  thoroughly  related,  and  is  tempted 
out  by  his  appetites  and  fancies  to  the  con- 
quest of  this  and  that  piece  of  Nature,  until 
he  finds  his  well-being  in  the  use  of  the 
planet,  and  of  more  planets  than  his  own. 
Wealth  requires,  besides  the  crust  of  bread 
and  the  roof,  the  freedom  of  the  city,  the 
freedom  of  the  earth."  "The  strong  race 
is  strong  on  these  terms." 

Man  draws  to  himself  material  wealth  as 
surely,  as  naturally,  and  as  necessarily  as  the 
oak  draws  the  elements  into  itself  from  the 
earth. 

The  other  principle  is  that,  in  the  long  run, 
it  is  only  to  the  man  of  morality  that  wealth 
comes.  We  believe  in  the  harmony  of  God's 
Universe.  We  know  that  it  is  only  by  work- 
ing along  His  laws  natural  and  spiritual  that 
we  can  work  with  efficiency.  Only  by  working 
along  the  lines  of  right  thinking  and  right  liv- 
ing can  the  secrets  and  wealth  of  Nature  be 
revealed.  We,  like  the  Psalmist,  occasionally 
see  the  wicked  prosper,  but  only  occasionally. 

Put  two  men  in  adjoining  fields,  one  man 
strong  and  normal,  the  other  weak  and  listless. 
One  picks  up  his  spade,  turns  over  the  earth, 
and  works  till  sunset.  The  other  turns  over 
a  few  clods,  gets  a  drink  from  the  spring, 
takes  a  nap,  and  loafs  back  to  his  work.  In 
a  few  years  one  will  be  rich  for  his  needs, 
and  the  other  a  pauper  dependent  on  the 
first,  and  growling  at  his  prosperity. 

Put  ten  thousand  immoral  men  to  live  and 
work  in  one  fertile  valley  and  ten  thousand 
moral  men  to  live  and  work  in  the  next  val- 


ley, and  the  question  is  soon  answered  as  to 
who  wins  the  material  wealth.  Godliness  is 
in  league  with  riches. 

Now  we  return  with  an  easier  mind  and 
clearer  conscience  to  the  problem  of  our 
twenty-five  billion  dollars  in  a  decade. 

My  question  is  :  Is  the  material  prosperity 
of  this  Nation  favorable  or  unfavorable  to 
the  morality  of  the  people  ? 

The  first  thought  is,  Who  has  prospered  ? 
Who  has  got  the  money  ? 

I  take  it  that  the  loudest  answer  would  be, 
"  The  millionaires,  the  capitalists,  and  the 
incompetent  but  luxurious  rich  ;  "  and,  as  we 
think  of  that  twenty-five  billion,  our  thoughts 
run  over  the  yachts,  the  palaces,  and  the  luxu- 
ries that  flaunt  themselves  before  the  public. 

WHO    THE    RICH    ARE 

As  I  was  beginning  to  write  this  paper  an 
Irishman  with  his  horse  and  wagon  drew  up 
at  my  back  door.  Note  that  I  say  his  horse 
and  wagon.  Twenty  years  ago  that  Irish- 
man, then  hardly  twenty  years  old,  landed  in 
Boston,  illiterate,  uncouth,  scarcely  able  to 
make  himself  understood  in  English.  There 
was  no  symptom  of  brains,  alertness,  or  ambi- 
tion. He  got  a  job  to  tend  a  few  cows.  Soon 
the  American  atmosphere  began  to  take  hold. 
He  discovered  that  here  every  man  has  his 
chance.  With  his  first  earnings  he  bought  a 
suit  of  clothes  ;  he  gained  self-respect.  Then 
he  sent  money  home ;  then  he  got  a  job  to 
drive  a  horse ;  he  opened  an  account  at  the 
savings  bank;  then  evening  school;  more 
money  in  the  bank.  He  changed  to  a  better 
job,  married  a  thrifty  wife,  and  to-day  he  owns 
his  house,  stable,  horse,  wagon,  and  bicycle  ; 
has  a  good  sum  at  the  bank,  supports  five 
children,  and  has  half  a  dozen  men  working 
under  him.  He  is  a  capitalist,  and  his  yearly 
earnings  represent  the  income  on  S30,000. 
He  had  no  "  pull"  ;  he  has  made  his  own  way 
by  grit,  physical  strength,  and  increasing  in- 
telligence. He  has  had  material  prosperity. 
His  older  brother,  who  paid  his  passage  over, 
has  had  material  prosperity,  and  his  younger 
brother,  whose  passage  my  friend  paid,  has 
had  material  prosperity. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  get  an  idea  as  to 
where  the  savings  are.  They  are  in  the  hands 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  just  such  men, 
and  of  scores  of  thousands  of  men  whose  in- 
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comes  ten  years  ago  were  two  and  five  thou- 
sand, and  arc  now  live  and  ten  thousand;  and 
of  thousands  of  others  whose  incomes  have 
risen  from  ten  to  thirty  thousand.  So  that, 
when  you  get  to  the  multi-millionaires,  you 
have  only  a  traction  to  distribute  among  them. 
And  of  them  the  fact  is  that  only  a  - 
traction  of  their  income  can  be  spent  upon 
their  own  pleasure  and  luxury;  the  bulk  of 
what  they  get  has  to  be  reinvested,  and  be- 
comes the  means  whereby  thousands  earn 
their  wages.  They  are  simply  trustees  of  a 
fraction  of  the  national  property. 

When,  then,  the  question  is  asked,  "Is  the 
material  prosperity  of  this  nation  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  the  morality  of  the  peop 
I   say  with   all  emphasis,   "  In  the  long  run, 
and  by  all  means,  favorable  !  " 

In  other  words,  to  seek  for  and  earn  wealth 
is  a  sign  of  a  natural,  vigorous,  and  strong 
character.  Wherever  strong  men  are,  there 
they  will  turn  into  the  activities  of  life.  In 
the  ages  of  chivalry  you  will  find  them  on  the 
crusades  or  seeking  the  Golden  Fleece;  in 
college  life  you  will  find  them  high  in  rank, 
in  the  boat,  or  on  the  athletic  field;  in  an 
industrial  age  you  will  find  them  eager,  strain- 
ing every  nerve  in  the  development  of  the 
great  industries.  The  race  is  to  the  strong. 
The  search  for  material  wealth  is  therefore 
as  natural  and  necessary  to  the  man  as  is  the 
pushing  out  of  its  roots  for  more  moisture 
and  food  to  the  oak.  This  is  man's  play,  his 
exercise,  the  expression  ol  his  powers,  his  per- 
sonality. You  can  no  more  suppress  it  than 
you  can  suppress  the  tide  of  the  ocean.  For 
one  man  who  seeks  money  for  its  own  sake 
are  ten  who  seek  it  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  seeking,  the  power  there  is  in  it,  ami 
the  use  they  can  make  of  it.  There  is  the 
exhilaration  ol  i  »ne's  sell  gro\i  in  one's 

surroundings;  the  man  reaches  out,  lays  hold 
ol  this,  that,  and  the  other  interest,  s<  heme, 
and  problem.     He  is  building  up  a  fortune? 

Yes,  but  his  J*  0  that    he  is  building  up 

a  stronger,  abler,  and  more  powerful  man. 
There  are  two  men  that  have  none  ol  this 
ambition:  the  gilded,  listless  \  out  h  and  the 
pauper  to  whom  he  tosses  a 
dime  ;    they  are  in  the  same  class. 

\\  e   iic  now  reach  to  take  up  the  subject  in  a 

little  more  detail      How  is  it  favorable?     The 

parable  ol   my   [rish  friend  gives  the  answer. 


In  the  first  place,  and  as  I  have  alread\ 
gested,  the  effort  to  make  his  living  and  add 
to  his  comforts  and  power  gives  tree  play  to 
a  man's  activities  and  leads  to  a  development 
of  his  faculties.  In  an  age  and  country  where 
the  greater  openings  are  in  commercial  lines, 
the  stronger  men  and  the  mass  of  them 
will  move.  It  is  not  a  question  of  worldliness 
or  of  love  of  money,  but  of  the  natural  use 
and  legitimate  play  of  men's  faculties.  An 
effort  to  suppress  this  action  is  not  a  religious 
duty,  but  a  disastrous  c  e  to  tail. 

SI  U-!:l  SP1  <  I     AM>    SELF-MAS!  I  KV 

Besides  this  natural  play  of  the  faculties 
comes  the  development  of  self-respect  and 
ambition.  In  the  uprise  from  a  lower  to  a 
r  civilization,  these  are  the  basal  ele- 
ments. Watch  the  cart-loads  of  Polish  or 
Italian  immigrants  as  they  are  hauled  away 
from  the  dock.  Study  their  lifeless  expres- 
sion, their  hang-d<  . .  and  their  almost 
cowering  posture.  Follow  them  and  study 
them  five  years  later:  note  the  gradual 
straightening  of  the  body,  the  kindlil 
the  eve,  and  the  alertness  of  the  whole  per- 
son as  the  men,  women,  and  children  begin 
to  realize  their  opportunities,  bring  in  their 
wages,  and  move  to  better  quarters.  Petl 
temptations  and  deep  degradations  that  might 
have  overwhelmed  them  on  their  arrival 
not  now  touch  them. 

With  this  comes  also  the  power  ol 
mastery.  The  savage  eats  what  he  kills  and 
spends  what  he  has.  In  the  movement 
towards  civilization  through  material  wealth, 
questions  come  up  for  decision  every  hour. 
Shall  I  spend?  Shall  I  save?  How  shall 
I  spend?  I  low  can  I  earn  more?  Shall  I 
go  into  partnership  with  a  capital  of  ten  dol- 
lars, or  shall  1  wait  until  I   have  titty  dollars? 

Wage  earners  are  not  to-day,  as  they  were 
in  earlier  days,  hungering  for  the  bare  : 
eal  necessities  of  life.  They  are  hungering 
now,  ami  it  marks  an  upward  movement  in 
civilization,  for  higher  things,  education.  - 
lite,  relaxation,  and  the  development  o\  the 
higher   faculties. 

lo   he   sure,   a   certain   fraction   wilt    under 
the  strain,  take  to  drink,  to   lust,  to   laziness. 
There-   is    always    the    thin   line 
behind  every  army,  but  the  dv  of  the 

American    people    are   marching    upwards    in 
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prosperity  through  the  mastery  of  their  lower 
tastes  and  passions  to  the  development  of  the 
higher.  From  rags  to  clothes,  from  filth  to 
cleanliness,  from  disease  to  health;  from  bare 
walls  to  pictures ;  from  ignorance  to  educa- 
tion ;  from  narrow  and  petty  talk  to  books 
and  music  and  art ;  from  superstition  to  a 
more  rational  religion;  from  crudity  to  refine- 
ment ;  from  self-centralization  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  social  unity. 

Here  in  this  last  phrase  we  strike  the  next 
step  in  development.  In  this  increase  of 
wealth,  this  rapid  communication  which  goes 
with  it,  this  shrinking  of  the  earth's  surface 
and  unifying  of  peoples  through  commerce, 
men  and  women  are  realizing  their  relations 
to  society. 

That  there  are  those  who  in  the  deepest 
poverty  sustain  the  spirit  of  unselfishness  and 
exhibit  a  self-sacrifice  for  others  which  puts 
their  richer  neighbors  to  the  blush  we  know 
by  experience.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  is 
that  for  the  mass  and  in  the  long  run  grinding 
poverty  does  grind  down  the  character :  in 
the  struggle  for  bare  existence  and  for  the 
very  life  of  one's  children  there  is  developed 
an  intense  self-centralization  and  a  hardness 
which  is  destructive  of  the  social  instinct  and 
of  the  finer  graces.  When,  however,  through 
the  increase  of  wealth  man  has  extended  his 
interests,  his  vision,  and  his  opportunities, 
"he  is  thoroughly  related."  His  lines  run 
out  in  every  direction;  he  lays  his  finger  upon 
all  the  broader  interests  of  life,  the  school, 
the  church,  and  the  college.  He  reaches 
through  commerce  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
He  discovers  one  bond  which  is  essential  to 
the  social  unity  in  this  commercial  age  —  the 
bond  of  faith  in  other  men ;  for  in  credit,  on 
belief  in  others,  our  whole  social  and  commer- 
cial fabric  is  built.  And  when  a  man  has 
reached  this  point,  he  has  indeed  reached  one 
of  the  high  plateaus  of  character :  from  this 
rise  the  higher  mountain  peaks  of  Christian 
graces,  but  here  he  is  on  the  standing-ground 
of  the  higher  civilization. 

As  I  write  I  can  almost  feel  the  silent  pro- 
test of  some  critics.  Are  not  these  qualities, 
self-respect,  self-mastery,  a  sense  of  social 
unity,  and  mutual  confidence,  the  common- 
places of  life  ?  Is  this  the  only  response  of 
material  wealth  in  its  relation  to  morality  ? 

These  are  to  us  now  the  commonplaces  of 


life :  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  funda- 
mentals of  character  and  of  morality.  If 
material  prosperity  has  been  one  of  the  great 
instruments  (and  I  believe  it  has)  in  bringing 
the  great  body  of  our  people  even  to  approach 
this  plateau  of  character,  it  has  more  than 
justified  itself. 

One  might,  however,  mention  other  and 
finer  qualities  that  follow  in  these  days  the 
train  of  prosperity.  I  instance  only  one. 
We  will  strike  up  one  mountain  peak :  it  is 
that  of  joyful  and  grateful  service. 

THE    PRIVILEGE    OF    GRATEFUL    SERVICE 

In  other  days  we  have  heard  much  of  "the 
sweet  uses  of  adversity"  :  the  note  still  lingers 
in  sermons  and  will  linger  as  long  as  Chris- 
tianity stands.  There  is,  however,  the  other 
note  that  sounds  strong  in  these  days,  —  the 
privilege  of  grateful  service. 

I  have  in  mind  now  a  man  of  wealth  (you 
can  conjure  up  many  like  him)  who  lives 
handsomely  and  entertains ;  he  has  every- 
thing that  purveys  to  his  health  and  comfort. 
All  these  things  are  tributary  to  what?  To 
the  man's  efficiency  in  his  complete  devotion 
to  the  social,  educational,  and  charitable  inter- 
ests to  which  he  gives  his  life.  He  is  Christ's 
as  much  as  was  St.  Paul,  he  is  consecrated 
as  was  St.  Francis  of  Assisi ;  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  bounty  with  which  God  has  blessed 
him  he  does  not  sell  all  that  he  has,  but  he 
uses  all  that  he  has,  and,  as  he  believes,  in 
the  wisest  way,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the 
upbuilding  of  social  standards,  and  the  up- 
holding of  righteousness  among  the  people. 
The  Christian  centuries,  with  all  their  asceti- 
cism and  monasticism,  with  their  great  and 
noble  saints,  have,  I  believe,  never  witnessed 
a  sweeter,  more  gracious,  and  more  complete 
consecration  than  that  which  exists  in  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  this  country,  who,  out  of 
a  sense  of  grateful  service  to  God  for  His 
bounty,  are  giving  themselves  with  all  joy 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  And  if  ever 
Christ's  words  have  been  obeyed  to  the  letter, 
they  are  obeyed  to-day  by  those  who  are  liv- 
ing out  His  precepts  of  the  stewardship  of 
wealth. 

As  we  think  of  the  voluntary  and  gin': 
vice  given  to  society,  to  the  State,  the  Church, 
to  education,  art,  and  charity,  of  the  army  of 
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able  men  and  women  who,  without  thought 
<>i  pay,  are  serving  upon  directories  ol 
ings  hanks  and  national  hanks,  life  insurance 
companies,  railroads,  mills,  trusts  and  corpora- 
tions, public  commissions,  and  offices  of  all 
soi'ts,  schools  and  colleges,  churches  and 
charities;  as  we  run  our  thoughts  over  the 
tree  services  of  the  doctors,  of  the  lawyers, 
for  their  poorer  clients,  we  are  amazed  at  the 
magnitude  of  unpaid  service,  which  is  now 
taken  for  granted,  and  at  the  cheerful  and 
glad  spirit  in  which  it  is  carried  through. 
rial  prosperity  is  helping  to  make  the 
national  character  sweeter,  more  joyous,  more 
unselfish,  more  Christlike.  That  is  my  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  the  relation  of  material 
prosperity  to  morality. 

1  in  I  feel  a  silent  protest.  Is  not  the 
writer  going  rather  far  ?  We  did  not  believe 
that  our  twenty-five  billions  would  lead  to 
orgies;  but  is  he  not  getting  rather  cl 
the  millennium  ?  Are  there  no  shadows  and 
dark  spaces  in  the  radiance  which  he  seems 
to  think  that  wealth  is  shedding  around  us? 

Yes,  my  friendly  critic,  there  are,  and  to  a 
mention  of  a  few  of  them  I  give  the  pages 
that  are  left. 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    COMMERCIALISM 

First  and  most  pervasive, 'I  name  the  spirit 
oi  (  ommercialism.  It  crops  up  in  many  forms 
and  places,  hydra-headed. 

Is  it  any  wonder?  When  one  realizes  that 
in  the  last  ten  years  seventy  millions  of  people 
have  earned  their  living,  paid  their  hills,  and 
Lme  time  in.  reased  the  property 
of  the  Nation  by  twenty-five  billions  iA  dol- 
lars, we  reach  a  slight  conception  of  the  in- 
tensitv,  the  industry,  the  enterprise,  and  the 
ability  with  which  those  people  have  thought, 
worked,  and  leaped.  One  wonders  that  reli- 
gion, charity,  or  culture  have  survived  the 
strain  at  all.  When  the  eve  and  ambition  of 
a  strong  man  are  set  upon  a  purpose,  he 
sometimes  neglects  other  considerations  ;  he 
is  not  over  nice  .lbout  the  rights  o\  others; 
mally  overrides  the  weak,  crushes 
out  the  helpless,  and  forgets  to  stop  and  pick 
up  those  that  have  fallen  by  the  way. 

We    know    how    that    was    in    England:   we 

remember  the  reporl  oi  the  Commission  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury  as  to  the  horrible  condition 
of    the    miners,    men,    women,    and    children. 


That  was  simply  one  phase  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  movement  of  modern  indus- 
trialism. It  was  a  neglect  and  forgetfulness 
under  a  new  pressure,  rather  than  deliberate 
cruelty.  The  facts  once  known,  attention 
called,  —  and  reforms  began;  and  they  have 
been  going  on  in  behalf  of  the  working 
pie  ever  since.  Much,  very  much,  has  been 
done. 

As  conditions  change,  much  remains  to  do. 
The  better  adjustment  of  rig':.' 
taxes  will  call  for  the  highest  intelligence  and 
strongest  character.     Again,  the  small  t: 
man  has  driven  away  the  little  counter  where 
a  widow  earned  her  living,  the  larger  ti 
man  has  wiped  out  the  small   tradesman,  and 
the  department  store  is  now  finishing 
of  the  large  tradesmen.      It  is  hard,  but  it   is 
a  part  of  the  great  economic  movement.      It 
endan  1    the  fundamentals  of  mo- 

rality, and  destroys  for  the  time  some  of  the 
finer  graces. 

Ephemeral  success  sometimes   follow  - 
ceit,  and  that  breeds  a  body  of   comra 
frauds;   but  they  cannot  endure.      A  fortune 
is  won   by  an   unscrupulous  adventurer;  and 
a   hundred   fortunes    are    lost    and   characters 
spoiled  in  trying  to  follow  suit.     An  ignorant 
man   happens  upon  wealth  or  by  some  mys- 
terious commercial    ability   wins   wealth,   ami 
he  then  thinks  himself  omniscient.      II 
God,  is  his  own  creator.      1  to  church, 

but  he  is  Godless.      When  a  nation 
have  been  seeking   for  clothes,  houses,  and 
comforts  in  the  upbuilding  oi   civilization,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  they  d^  not  realize  that  a 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundai 
things  that  he  possesseth  ?     There  are  <: 
hardness,    materialism,   ami    vulgarity   in   the 
commercial   world  ;   and   to  me  the  vulg 
oi    all   is  not  the  diamond-studded    operator, 
but  the  horde  oi  mothers  eruslv  other 

around  the  bargain  counter  in  their  1 

•  something,  and  that  so  small,  for  noth- 
1  The  worst  t^\   commercialism  is  that  it 

•iot    stop  at    the    office,   bat   entei  - 
home,   taints  the  man  :  \ .  and   p. 

ond  these  rudimentary  forms 
mercialism,  there   i->   another,  even    more  dan- 
gerou  ■•  it   threatens  the  HK 

ot    the   people.      The  eye  of   the  public 
is  on  it  now.     I  refer  to  tf 
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centrated   masses    of    wealth    to    the    public 
service. 

I  have  no  time  to  more  than  suggest  a  few 
of  the  conditions  that  have  led  up  to  this. 
Industrial  enterprise  has  drawn  many  of  the 
strongest  and  ablest  men  from  political  to 
commercial  interests ;  society  and  legislation 
now  do  for  the  people  what  in  other  days  the 
landlord  did ;  they  are  concerned  more  and 
more  with  industrial,  commercial,  and  finan- 
cial questions,  from  the  national  tariff  to  the 
size  of  a  house-drain.  Just  at  this  time,  and 
because  of  our  great  industrial  development 
and  prosperity,  a  horde  of  ignorant  voters 
waiting  to  be  moulded  by  any  strong  leader 
have  come  to  this  shore.  The  wide  distri- 
bution of  wealth  has  driven  merchants  and 
mechanics,  widows  and  trustees  of  orphans, 
doctors  and  ministers,  to  invest  their  savings 
in  great  enterprises,  corporations,  and  trusts, 
which,  to  succeed,  must  be  directed  by  a  few 
men.  We  have  therefore  this  situation  :  a 
few  men  responsible  for  the  safekeeping  and 
development  of  enormous  properties,  depend- 
ent upon  legislation,  and  a  great  mass  of 
voters,  many  of  them  ignorant,  represented 
by  their  own  kind  in  city  or  state  govern- 
ment, strongly  organized  by  a  leader  who  is 
in  it  for  what  he  can  get  out  of  it,  and  who 
is  ever  alert  with  his  legislative  cohorts  to 
"strike"  the  great  corporations.  The  people 
believe  that  the  officers  of  great  corporations 
so  manage  that  they  can  get  what  they  want, 
call  it  by  assessment,  bribery,  ransom,  or 
what  you  will,  and  they  brand  those  other- 
wise respectable  men  as  cowards  and  traitors 
to  public  liberty. 

THE    RICH    MAN    AND    THE    BURGLAR 

A  burglar  breaks  into  your  house,  awakes 
you,  and  "  strikes  "  you  for  $500  which  is  in 
your  safe  downstairs.  You  expostulate  :  he 
answers  that  he  will  burn  your  house.  But 
your  children,  you  cry,  will  they  be  safe  ?  He 
does  not  know  :  he  wants  the  money.  But  if 
you  give  it  to  him,  he  will  try  the  same  on 
other  people.  It  is  against  all  public  duty 
for  you  to  yield.  Again,  the  threat  that  he 
will  burn  your  house  ;  and  you,  miserable, 
conscience-stricken  that  you  are  doing  a  cow- 
ardly thing,  and  one  against  the  safety  of  the 
public,  crawl  downstairs,  open  the  safe,  and 
hand  over  the  cash.     You  have  saved  your 


house  and  children,  but  how  about  your  duty 
to  the  public  and  your  neighbors,  as  well  as 
to  yourself  ? 

This  is  very  much  the  position  of  the  great 
trustees  of  capital,  the  heads  of  our  great  cor- 
porations, at  the  hands  of  the  modern  bandit. 
Shall  they  jeopardize  the  income  of  women 
and  children,  merchants  and  mechanics,  and 
perhaps  drive  them  into  poverty  ?  Or  shall 
they  accept  the  situation,  yield  to  the  threat, 
and  trust  to  the  authorities  to  seize  the 
robber,  or  through  an  aroused  public  opinion 
so  to  vote,  act,  and  legislate  as  to  change  the 
law  and  stop  this  modern  brigandage  ?  That 
some  of  the  promoters  and  managers  of  great 
corporations  are  unscrupulous  is  undoubtedly 
true.  The  jail  is  none  too  good  for  them,  if 
only  the  law  would  touch  them.  Nor  have 
we  a  word  of  apology  or  justification  for  any 
man  who  yields  to  or  encourages  blackmail. 
The  difficulty,  however,  is  not  a  simple  one. 
It  concerns  more  than  the  directors  and  the 
politicians  ;  it  relates  to  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  I  do  not  have  so  much 
fear  of  the  rich  man  in  office,  as  I  do  of  the 
poor  but  weak  man  in  office  and  the  rich  man 
outside.  Through  the  interplay  of  aroused 
public  opinion,  better  legislation,  and  intelli- 
gent action,  the  relief  will  come.  A  younger 
generation,  with  its  eye  keen  upon  that  dan- 
ger-point, is  coming  to  the  front. 

In  some  cities  of  China  the  houses  have  no 
windows  on  the  street,  only  bare  walls  and  the 
little  door.  The  families  are  isolated,  narrow, 
and  selfish  :  there  is  no  public  spirit.  When 
the  Chinese  boy  returns  home  from  his  Chris- 
tian Mission  School,  touched  with  the  spirit  of 
Christian  civilization,  his  first  work  in  bringing 
civilization  to  his  home  is  to  take  a  crowbar, 
knock  a  hole  in  the  front  wall,  and  make  a  win- 
dow, that  he  may  see  out  and  the  people  see 
in.  He  unifies  society  and  creates  a  public 
opinion.  What  is  needed  as  our  next  step 
in  civilization  is  to  break  a  hole  and  make  a 
window  that  the  public  may  see  into  the 
great  corporations  and  trusts  and,  what  is 
just  as  important,  that  the  managers  may 
see  out  and  recognize  the  sentiment  oi  the 
public. 

Light  and  action  —  heroic  action  !  There 
are  men  to-day  waiting  and  wanting  to  act,  to 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  the  modern  bandit; 
but  they  dare  not  alone  :  their  trusts  arc  too 
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-real.  What  is  wanted  is  a  group  of  men, 
high  in  position,  great  in  power,  who  at 
great  cost,  il  need  be,  will  stand  and  say, 
"  Thus  far,  up  to  the  lines  of  the  nicest  honor, 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther." 

The  people  have  their  eye  upon  the  public 
service.  An  administration  may  pay  political 
debts  by  pushing  ignorant  and  unworthy  men 
into  the  lower  offices,  but  when  it  comes  to 
filling  positions  of  great  responsibility  the 
President  could  not,  and  would  not  if  he 
could,  appoint  men  less  worthy  than  Wood 
in  Cuba,  Allen  in  Porto  Rico,  and  Taft 
in  the  Philippines,  men  of  force,  intelli- 
gence, and  character.  Collegiate  education 
docs  not  insure  character,  but  it  does  si  it 
men  and  insure  intelligence  ;  and,  as  Presi- 
dent Pritchett  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  pointed  out  in  his  inaugu- 
ral address,  though  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  our  population  are  college  men,  yet  from 
this  very  small  fraction  a  majority  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  places  of 
the  General  Government  which  have  to  do 
in  any  large  way  with  shaping  the  policy  and 
determining  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment,   are    chosen. 

Till     DANG!  R    FROM    LUXURY 
One  other  dark  shadow,   and    I   am  done. 
The  persistent  companion  of  riches,  —  luxury 
and  an  ability  to  have  what  you  want.      That 
vice  and  license  are  rampant  in  certain  quar- 
ters is  clear;   that  vulgar  wealth  flaunts  itself 
in  the  face  of  the  people  is  beyond  question  ; 
and  that  the  people  are  rather  amused  at  the 
LCle    must    be    confessed.      The    theatre 
syndicate  will  turn  on  to  the  boards  whatever 
the  people  want  ;   and  the  general  tone  ol  the 
speaks  not  well  for  the  taste  and  mo- 
rality nl    the    people.      The   strain   ol    tempta- 
tion overwhelms  a  fraction  ol  our  youth.     Put 


one  has  no  more  right  to  test  the  result  of 
prosperity  by  the  small  class  of  the  lazv  and 
luxurious  than  he  has  to  test  the  result  of  pov- 
erty by  the  lazy  tramp. 

With  all  this  said,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  self-restrained  and  simple.  Mate- 
rial prosperity  has  come  apace,  and  on  the 
whole  it  uplifts.  Responsibility  sobers  men 
and  nations.  We  have  learned  how  to  win 
wealth  :  we  are  learning  how  to  use  and  spend 
it.  Every  year  marks  a  long  step  in  advance 
in  material  prosperity,  and  character  must 
march  in  step.  Without  wealth,  character  is 
liable  to  narrow  and  harden.  Without  char- 
acter, wealth  will  destroy.  Wealth  is  upon 
us,  increasing  wealth.  The  call  of  to-day  is, 
then,  for  the  uplift  of  character,  —  the  sup- 
port of  industry,  education,  art,  and  every 
means  of  culture;  the  encouragement  of  the 
higher  life;  and,  above  all,  the  deepening  of 
the  religious  faith  of  the  people  ;  the  rekin- 
dling of  the  spirit,  that,  clothed  with  her 
material  forces,  the  great  personality  of  this 
Nation   may  fulfil  her  divine  destiny. 

I  have  been  clear.  I  trust,  in  my  opinion 
that  material  prosperity  is  in  the  long  run 
favorable  to  morality.  Let  me  be  as  clear 
in  the  statement  of  that  eternal  truth,  that 
neither  a  man's  nor  a  nation's  lite  consi 
the  abundance  of  things  that  he  ] 

In  the  investment  oi  wealth  in  honest  enter- 
prise and  business,  lies  our  path  ol  character. 
In  the  investment  of  wealth  in  all  that 
tow  aids  the  uplift  of  the  people  in  education, 
art,  and  religion  is  another  path  of  character. 
Above  all,  and  first  of  all.  stands  the 
lite  The  immoral  rich  man  is  a  traitor  to 
himself,  to  his  material  as  well  as  spiritual 
interest-.  Material  prosperity  is  upon  us;  it 
is  marching  with  us.  Character  must  keep 
step,  ay,  character  must  lead.  We  want 
great  riches;  we  want  also  great  men. 
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PARK-MAKING   AS   A   NATIONAL   ART 

THE  WONDERFUL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  PARK  SYSTEMS 
—  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SANITARY  VALUE  OF  BREATHING 
SPACES  —  THE  GROWTH  OF  A  GREAT  NATIONAL  DEMO- 
CRATIC     ART,     AND     OF     THE     POPULAR      ENJOYMENT     OF     IT 

BY 

H.    B.    MERWIN 


The  most  noteworthy 
development  of  any  art 
in  recent  times  in  our 
country  is  the  growth 
of  landscape  architec- 
ture. Within  easy  mem- 
ory it  has  passed  from 
private  to  public  recog- 
nition, and  men  of  mid- 
dle age  can  readily 
recall  the  time  when 
formal  lawn-plots  amid 
rigid  tree  settings  were 
regarded  as  the  best  offering  of  the  landscape 
architect.  Now  we  take  our  magnificent 
public  parks  as  a  matter  of  course ;  we  keenly 
appreciate  them  —  in  fact,  we  could  not 
get  along  without  them.  But  all  this  fast- 
growing  public  interest  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture is  a  development  of  the  last  half 
century.  It  began  with  individual  owners  of 
estates  and  extended  gradually  to  the  people. 
It  was  long  an  aristocratic  art,  but  the  demo- 
cratic appreciation  of  it  has  opened  up  the 
possibilities  of  a  complete  development  ;  and 


1  Duchess"  at  her  bath,  Lin- 
coln Park,  Chicago. 


it  now  perhaps  deserves  to  be  called,  in  a 
sense  that  no  other  art  does,  the  peculiarly 
democratic  and  American  art. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  our  cities  take 
more  pride.  Go  to  any  city  or  town  you  will, 
and  you  will  discover  that  the  park  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  life  and  enjoyment  of 
the  people  of  all  classes.  The  day  is  coming, 
if  the  present  popular  interest  endure  and 
increase,  when  the  United  States  will  present 
by  far  the  largest  area  of  artistic  pleasure- 
grounds  in  the  world.  In  fact,  it  requires  no 
great  exercise  of  the  imagination  to  foresee  a 
time  when  there  will  stretch  in  every  direc- 
tion across  and  up  and  down  the  country 
great  areas  of  landscape  architecture  —  a 
beautified  continent  as  the  result  of  a  ration;:! 
and  national  popular  art. 

The  present  wide  interest  in  landscape 
architecture  has  in  part,  at  least,  an  economic 
foundation.  The  abandonment  of  the  open 
spaces  of  the  country  for  the  huddled  quar- 
ters of  the  city  brought  a  number  of  peculiar 
evils  —  the  insanitary  effect  of  crowding,  t he- 
ugliness  of  paved   streets   and   long  rows  oi 
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\    SNOWY    DAY. 
■  Centra]  Park,  looking  down  1  ifth  Avenue 


houses  all  alike,  the  lack  of  healthful  exercise, 
and  the  contagion  ol  crowded  immorality. 
Public  parks  represent  a  practical  endeavor 
to  ameliorate  these  evil  conditions.  The 
younger  cities  are  profiting  by  the  experi- 
ence ol  the  older,  many  of  which,  by  failing 
to  recognize  at  the  beginning  of  their  growth 
that  open  spaces  would  become  necessary, 
have  had  to  invest  enormous  sums  in  park 
land. 

Greater  New  York  City,  for  instance,  has 
about  295  square  miles,  oi  which  more  than 
10  square  miles  (6766  acres)  are  parks. 
Moreover,  a  large  proportion  oi  the  area  <•! 
the  city  consists  oi  "pen  spaces  on  the  out- 
skirts which  have  not  yet  been  built  up,  and 
as  the  city  extends  farther  out,  provision  will 
probably  be  made  lor  a  greater  park  acreage. 
Chicago  has  three  park  systems:  the  South 
Park  s\stem  with  five  large  parks,  "i  [181 
.uies;  the  Lincoln  Park  system  with  Lincoln 
Bark  (308  aires)  and  two  smaller  parks  of 
nearly  10  acres;  and  the  West  Chicago  sys 
tern   of   three    large    parks,   ol    s,y^    acres,  and 
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six  small  parks,  of  37  acres.     As  in  a  number  Boston   leads  this  country  in  the   size  and 

of  other  cities,  the  Chicago  park  systems  are  extent  of  her  park  system.     The  city  herself 

connected  by  miles  of  handsome  boulevards.  possesses  2337   acres  of  parks,  but  the  Met- 

Philadelphia  has  one  large  park,  of    3300  ropolitan    System,    including    large   areas   in 

acres,  and  twenty-two  small  ones  of  318  acres,  suburban  municipalities,  is  much  more  elabo- 

The  three  large  parks  of  San  Francisco  cover  rate.     The  Metropolitan  Commissioners  have 

1090  acres,  and  the  fourteen  small  parks,  224  purchased  8000  acres.     The  work  of  improve- 
acres.     In   Baltimore 


there  are  nine  large 
parks,  with  an  area 
of  1 100  acres,  and 
twenty  small  parks, 
covering  37  acres. 
Public  spirit  has  pro- 
moted the  growth  of 
the  Baltimore  parks, 
even  beyond  the  abil- 
ity of  the  city  to  care 
for  them.  Detroit 
has  a  lovely  island 
park  —  Belle  Isle.  It 
is  about  two  miles 
long.  Part  of  the 
island  has  been  im- 
proved, but  at  the 
upper  end  the  nat- 
ural conditions  have 
been  faithfully  pre- 
served. Detroit  has 
one  other  large  park, 
the  combined  area 
of  the  two  being  723 
acres.  There  are 
also  seventeen  small 
parks,  with  a  total 
area  of  30  acres. 
Among  other  cities 
with  notable  park 
areas  may  be  men- 
tioned Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Newark,  and  Hartford. 
St.  Louis  has  eleven  large  and  ten  small  parks, 
with  a  total  area  of  2223  acres.  The  area  of 
the  three  Kansas  City  parks  is  1328  acres. 
Minneapolis  has  given  1500  acres  to  her 
eleven  large  parks  and  40  acres  to  her  twenty- 
five  small  parks.  She  possesses  a  great  nat- 
ural beauty  in  Minnehaha  Falls.  The  New- 
ark parks  include  31 13  acres,  the  Hartford 
parks  1207  acres,  the  Cleveland  parks  12 14 
acres,  the  St.  Paul  parks  889  acres,  the  Buf- 
falo parks  813  acres. 


Photograph  hy  Alfred  Stieglitz 

THE  END  OF  WINTER  — BIRCHES   IN  CENTRAL   PARK. 


ment  is  now  in  prog- 
ress. The  total  cost 
of  the  land  has  come 
within  $8,000,000, 
half  of  which  has 
been  paid  by  Boston, 
and  half  by  the  sub- 
urban towns. 

About  one-eigh- 
teenth of  the  total 
area  of  our  twenty- 
two  leading  cities  is 
devoted  to  parks. 
There  is  no  feeling 
that  this  proportion 
is  too  large.  On  the 
contrary,  the  constant 
tendency  favors  a 
further  extension  of 
park  areas,  both  by 
the  retention  of  out- 
lying districts  and  by 
the  creation  of  public 
squares  in  crowded 
districts. 

Boston  spent  on 
her  parks  in  1899, 
about  Si 45,000;  Chi- 
cago, on  the  South 
Park  system,  nearly 
$405,000 ;  on  the 
Lincoln  Park  system, 
about  $315,000;  on 
the  West  Chicago  system,  about  $883.000 ; 
Cincinnati,  845,800;  Detroit,  $160,320; 
Brooklyn  and  Queens  Boroughs  of  Greater 
New  York,  about  $547,000;  Bronx  Borough 
of  Greater  New  York,  about  $245,000.  These 
figures  represent  in  some  instances  merely 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  existing  parks  ; 
in  other  instances  they  include  money  used 
for  improvement  of  new  parks.  The  appro- 
priations of  different  cities  vary  in  different 
years  according  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  or  the  generosity  of  the  municipal 
administration. 
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At  the  outset,  there  was  much  feeling  against 
giving  large  spines  for  park  purposes.  It 
was  argued  that  the}'  would  great!)  increase 
taxation;  it  was  urged  that  they  would  be 
frequented  only  by  the  vicious,  and  that  re- 
spei  table  people  would  soon  become  ashamed 
to  !)>■  seen  within  their  boundaries.  There 
was,  not  so  nian\  years  ago,  serious  opposition 
to  Centra]  Park  in  New  York.  But  people 
everywhere  now  regard  am  reasonable  park 
tax  as  well-spent  money.  Though  park  ap- 
propriations have  increased  taxes,  the  parks 


themselves  have  tended  to  make  much  greater 
than  formerly  the  value  of  adjacent  property. 
Householders  seldom  object  to  paying  - 
thing  for  cool  breezes  and  refreshing  views 
and  playgrounds  for  their  children.  More- 
it  has  proved  as  easy  —  in  most  places 
to  polite  the  parks  as  to  polite  the 
streets. 

The  sanitary  effects  ol  the  parks  are  impor- 
tant especially  in  the  large  cities.  Mr.  August 
Moebus,  Commissioner  for  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx,  New  York,  says:  "Our asphalt  paving 
system,  our  street-cleaning  system,  and  our 
park    system    combined    have    reduced    our 
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mortality  in  the  city  ol  New  York  to  the 
lowest  per.  centum  of  any  city  in  the  world. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  our  breathing  places 
in  the  shape  of  parks  have  added  materially 
to  this  result"  This  view  is  borne  out  more 
definitely  by  a  map  published  by  the  W  >  st 
Chicago  I'aik  Commissioners,  showing  the 
average  location  ol  deaths  in  the  city  oi 
Chicago  during  one  year.  The  dots  used  to 
represent  the  ratio  oi  mortalit)  are  very 
few  on  the  streets    bordering  on  the   parks. 

1  here    is    room,     perhaps,     for    the    obj< 

that  the  districts  neai   the  parks  are  not  so 
densely  populated  as   the    other   distrii 
the   city.     Hut   with   due   allowance  the   low 
mortality  near  the  parks  is   still    significant. 
Near  Lincoln    Park  the  population  is  fairly 

thick  and  not  alto-ether  of  the  well-to-do 
i  lass,  vet  the  mortalit)  there  is  much  lower 
than  in  some  other  residential  parts  oi  the 
city  where  then'  are  no  parks.  In  a  num- 
ber ol   foreign  cities      especially  in  London, 
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Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  and 
Frankfort  —  the  opening  up  of  small  parks 
and  squares  in  densely  inhabited  quarters  has 
been  followed  by  a  notable  decrease  of  mor- 
tality. The  method  generally  followed  is  to 
create  open  spaces  by  tearing  down  old  tene- 
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ments.  Mulberry  Pend  Park  in  New  York 
City  is  an  example  of  this  plan.  Other  parks 
are  to  be  opened  in  New  York's  crowded 
East  Side,  and  in  the  same  way  other  Ameri- 
can cities  are  making  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
These  small  parks  are  often  playgrounds  as 
well  as  breathing  spaces,  and  attract  street 
children  with  swings,  sand  piles,  and  simple 
gymnastic  apparatus.  They  also  have  an 
excellent  moral  effect.  They  discourage  the 
criminal,  much  as  the  tearing  down  n\  a  ram- 
shackle out-building  discourages  the  rats  that 
have  been  accustomed  to  use  it  as  a  hiding 
place. 

One  reason  why  parks  tend  to  lessen  mor- 
tality is  that  they  serve  as  reservoirs  for  pure 
air.  A  foul  atmosphere  weakens  the  vitality 
and  makes  it  harder  for  the  individual  to 
resist  disease.  Another  reason  is  the  un- 
doubted sanitary  use  of  trees.  A  border  <^f 
trees  around  a  city  is  a  great  hindrance  t" 
the    entrance    of    epidemics.       Experienced 
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travellers  in  countries  where  malaria  prevails 
locate  their  nightly  camps  in  places  cut  off 
by  groves  from  pestilential  swamps.  When 
the  trees  that  stood  between  the  Pontine 
Marshes  and  a  certain  quarter  of  the  city  of 
Rome  were  cut  down,  the  quarter  soon  became 
unhealthful.  Moreover,  by  the  even  temper- 
ature which  they  keep,  trees  help  to  mitigate 
the  summer  heat  and  the  winter  cold. 

So  much  for  the  economic  and  sanitary 
value  of  parks.  But  their  artistic  value  is 
even  greater.  The  ideal  park  is  planned  to 
show  Nature  in  as  many  aspects  as  may  be 
reproduced.  If  in  the  heart  of  a  city,  it  is 
so  laid  out  that  the  visitor  will  catch  no 
glimpse  of  surrounding  buildings.  Hills  are 
raised  and  trees  are  planted  to  give  a  myste- 
rious effect  of  farther  distances.  The  tract 
is  made  to  seem  much  more  extensive  than 
it  really  is.  The  plans  provide  an  agreeable 
combination  of  woodlands  and  open  fields, 
miniature  cliffs  and  gentle  eminences.  The 
impression  of  the  whole  is  reposeful,  but  in- 


terest is  aroused  at  every  turn  by  something 
new  —  a  contrast  in  color  or  in  form.  Flower- 
ing plants  and  shrubs  are  set  out  in  profu- 
sion, but  not  to  bewilder.  Every  view  offers 
a  suggestion;  even  the  formal  gardens  — 
which  represent  the  most  artificial  school  of 
landscape  architecture  —  are  approved  by  the 
eye.  In  tangled  tracts,  here  and  there,  Nature 
is  left  to  herself,  but  the  gradations  between 
her  handiwork  and  that  of  man  are  so  easy 
that  there  is  no  sense  of  a  comparison  between 
the  artificial  and  the  real.  The  general  view 
gives  an  idea  of  completeness.  Every  possi- 
bility of  pleasing  the  sight  and  stimulating 
the  imagination  has  been  met. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  educational 
value  of  such  a  park.  Its  influences  permeate 
a  community  in  subtle  ways,  shaping  a  thought 
here,  or  there  soothing  a  trouble.  Man  in  the 
city  is  out  of  the  element  in  which  he  best 
thrives  spiritually.  The  park  is  a  tonic  to 
lessen  his  depression.  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
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charged  with  having  no  national  art,  should 
not  develop  a  landscape  art  oi  its  own.  Land- 
scape art  is  suited  to 
the  American  tem- 
perament, li  offers 
a  field  for  the  indul- 
ges e  <  »i  the  nat  ii 
fondness  for  doing 
things  on  a  large 
scale.  It  presents  so 
much  variety  that  it 
cannot  grow  stale.  It 
appeals  not  merely 
to  the  educated,  but 
to  all  cla  5Ses  alike. 
Landscape  archil 
ture  receives  ever) 
yeai  .1  more  general 
recognition.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only 
art  which  has  not 
been  developed  so  far 
as  to  I  a  11  under  the 
influem  e  oi  estab 
lished  conventions. 
Its  possibilities  are 
inestimable.  The 
landscape  architect 
works  in  both  form 
and  color.  1  le  draws 
upon  all  the  seasons. 
I  le  is  not  limited  to 
a  fixed  si  ene,  bul  maj 
consider  his  comp<  isi- 
l i» m  from  a  hundred 
points  oi  view.  His 
finished   work   is    not 

shnplv  a  bit  oi  na- 
ture in  arrest,  but  is 
planned  to  reap  the 
advantages  oi  shift- 
ing lights,  oi  \  ar\  ing 
action  0  i  the  ele- 
ments. I  le  constructs 
a  thing  oi  beauty  that 
will  last  for  all  time, 
and    yet    it    char 

evei  J    J  •  .11"   and    e\  ei  \ 

on.  There  is  no 
other  ai t  w hose  pi od- 
ucts  are  at  once  so  lasting  and  so  varied. 

The    increasing    popular    appreciation    of 
landscape  architecture  is  even  more  signifi- 
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cantly  shown  by  all  classes  of  people  in  the 
smaller  cities,  in  towns,  in  villages,  and  in 
country  places,  than 
in  the  popular  enjoy- 
ment of  parks.  In 
many  a  town  ah 
every  lawn  is  now 
well  kept  ;  the  trees 
are  trimmed,  shrub- 
bery is  planted, 
growing  flowers  are 
arranged  with  taste. 
The  florists'  and  the 
seedmen's  busii 
has  enormously  in- 
sed  within  a  gen- 
eration. The  work 
of  hundreds 
cieties  for  vil 
improvement  has 
given  a  stimulus 
the  care  oi  yards  that 
has  been  felt  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  poor  town  that 
now  does  not  have 
a    flower-show. 

Responding  to  the 
same  popular  im- 
pulse. State  Govern- 
ments, and  especially 
the  National  Govern- 
ment, have  laid  out 
for  perpetual  p 
ure-uses  great    ; 

oi  forest  and  stretches 
of  land  oi  unusual 
natural  beauty. 

1  \  ei  \  \  ear  excursions 
to  these  great  parks 
increase.  Perhaps  no 
ti  a\  ellers  in  search  oi 
rest  ever,  since  the 
world  began, 
quite  so  keen  a  p 
ure  as  the  thousands 
<a   visitoi  very 

year     who     go,     even 

thousands     of     miles. 

to   spend    a    period    in 

e.it    national   parks    in   the   West.      Not 

only   do   they  come   in   direct    contact    with 

Nature    in    her    grander    manifestations,    bul 
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JAPANESE   GARDEN    AT   GOLDEN    GATE    PARK.   SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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they  study  there  the  more  closely  the  wonder  of 
great  trees  and  rare  shrubs  and  noble  scenery. 

In  fact,  the  now  almost  universal  love  of 
nature-study  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
popular  impulse.  Popular  books  on  birds  sell 
in  quantities  as  great  as  novels  sold  a  genera- 
tion ago.  The  outdoor  study  of  birds  means 
life  under  trees  and  the  study  of  trees  them- 
selves ;  it  means  an  artistic  appreciation  of 
nature. 

The  landscape  architect,  as  he  now  prac- 
tises his  art,  is  the  most  distinctly  American 
and  democratic  artist  that  we  have  evolved  ; 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  by  his  own 
works  and  by  the  impulse  that  he  gave  to  the 
art,  is  perhaps  surer  of  a  perpetual  fame  than 
any  other  artist  of  any  kind  that  we  have 
produced ;  and  there  is  a  great  chance 
for  at  least  a  few  great  careers,  memorable 
and  perhaps  immortal  careers,  for  the  greatest 
minds  in  working  out  the  opportunities  that 
every  part  of  our  wonderful  domain  offers. 


A   critic   of   literature,  a   man  hopeless  oi 

democratic  development  in  general,  has  been 


-  k 
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credited  with  saying  that  there  is  nothing 
picturesque  in  the  United  States  —  that  the 
Atlantic  coast-line  is  commonplace.  Such  an 
opinion  emphasizes  by  contrast  a  strong  popu- 
lar impulse  and  a  most  powerful  artistic  move- 
ment. The  time  is  not  far  off  when  along 
a  large  part  of  the  Atlantic  seacoast  will 
be  parks  and  pleasure-places  and  private 
grounds  that  show  Nature  in  her  various 
moods  (hundreds  and  hundreds  of  such  places 
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are  undergoing  improve- 
ment now) ;  and  a  traveller 
will  be  able  to  ride  from  the 
coast,  seeing  not  the  ugly 
back  door  of  cities,  but 
beautiful  scenery  about  the 
railroad  stations.  If  he  go 
by  Niagara  Falls,  he  will 
find  this  great  wonder  under 
the  care  of  the  state,  and  the 
space  about  it  a  state  reser- 
vation. If  he  cross  the 
mountains  by  another  route, 
he  may  pass  great  areas  of 
mountain  parks.  Every 
city  that  he  passes  through 
has  its  great  park  systems  ; 
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almost  every  village  its  improvement  society  — 
all  the  way  till  he  reach  the  region  of  the  great 
national  parks,  and  go  on  to  the  Pacific  slope, 
which,  from  the  utter  wildness  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  is  fast  responding  to  the  best  land- 
scape gardening  in  the  world. 

It  will  be  many  a  generation  before  the 
whole  continental  area  will  present  a  continu- 
ous succession  of  parks  and  gardens  ;  but  the 
impulse  has  already  become  so  general  as  to 
warrant  the  expectation  that  the  time  will 
come  when  no  other  large  area  of  the  earth's 
surface  will  present  such  varied  and  beautiful 
aspects.  Men  are  at  work  in  many  places, 
as  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  Boston.  A 
visitor  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  hills 
of  trees.  "  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  a  landscape 
artist  replied  ;  "  come  here  a  hundred  years 
hence,  and  you  will  see  the  plan  worked  out. 
Then  it  will  be  beautiful." 
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A    WONDERFUL    FEAT    OF    ADVENTURE 

\  VOUNG  ENGLISHMAN'S  JOURNEY  Mil  WHOL1  LENGTH  "I  AFRICA, 
FR(  »\1  THE  I  \l'l  rO  l  URO-  Hi  >W  \  COLLEGI  LAD  ON  \  VACATION 
RAMB1  I.    DID   \\  II A  I     I  III     PONDEROUS    EXPLORERS   HAVE    FAILED    rO  DO 

CHALMERS    ROBERTS 


N<  )  one  who  knows  the  splendid  youth 
oi  England  would  have  been  surpri 
to  learn  that  a  young  man  from  Cam- 
bridge, twenty-four  years  old,  had  > 
the  idea  oi  going  on  an  expedition  of  his  own 
the  whole  distance  ol  Africa,  from  south  to 
north.  Hut  that  he  should  have  succeeded  is 
nothing  less  than  marvellous.  Those  who 
were  thrilled  by  the  stories  ol  Stanley,  with 
his  force  ol  armed  men,  can  scarcely  n 
when  they  recall  his  blood)'  chapters,  that  this 
gentle-mannered  young  man  took  his  white 
umbrella  and  .1  low  servants  and  walked 
through  darkest  Africa  with  a  smile  and  a 
manner  as  his  chief  weapons.  No 
wonder  there  was  a  furore  in  England  last 
spring  over  this  unexpected  achievement  and 
that  much  attention  was  paid  to  its  hero  on  his 
arrival  in  the  United  States  in  November. 
He  came  here  with  his  bride  on  his  wa\  to 
Australia. 
On  February  28,  [898,  Ewart  Scott  Grogan 

and   Arthur  lleniw   Sharp  landed  at    Heir.;,  the 

port  of  Rhodesia,  East  Africa,  ostensibl)  on 
(Mi>-  ol  those  big  game  hunting  expeditions 
which  carry  Englishmen  to  the  furthest  cor 
: :  h.  Mr.  ( irogan  had  been  in  the 
Matabele  war  two  years  before  and  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  veldt  from  Cape  down  to  the 
Zambesi.  Both  wore  greal  hunters,  and  it 
they  had  any  ideas  ol  exploration  before  them, 
the)  wisely  kept  silent  about  them,  for  failure 

is    unpardonable.        In     the     heart     "I     one    iA 

them  was  a  secrel  purpose  breathed  onl)  to 
a  single  man  at  home,  and  nut  even  then 
hed  to  his  comrade,  a  secret  so  gigantic 
that  he  was  almost  afraid  ol  it  himself.  Be- 
fore him  stretched  hundreds  oi  miles  never 
traversed    b\    man,  and    beyond    that,   even 

where   white   men   had    formerly    been   known. 


the  long  stretches  . > t  the  Nile  were  again  in 
■  hands.  Yet  eighteen  months  alter 
starting  north  Mi'.  Grogan  set  foot  on  the 
platform  of  the  railway  station  at  Cairo,  where 
the  people  ol  all  nations  meet.  Half  the  wa) 
he  had  come  alone,  his  friend  refusi: 
continue  the  journey  into  the  deadly  Dinka 
swamps  south  of  Fashoda. 

lb-  has  told  the  story  in  his  book,  and  no 
stor\  has  been  so  welcomed  in  England 
since  Nansen's.  They  love  a  tale  of  travel, 
these  English!  And  who  ever  had  a  better 
one  to  tell,  one  more  likely  to  move  the 
of  the  young  men  who  -,.  up  and  down  the 
world?  Even  with  a  story  which  tells  itself, 
there  is  often  cause  to  marvel  at  the  style  in 
which  Mr.  Grogan  writes,  particularly  alter 
he  tells  you  that  before  he  wrote  this  book  he 
had  never  set  pen  to  paper  for  literarj  ends 
unless  one  counts  Greek  verses  at  colic. 

Perhaps  the  man  best  fitted  to  appreciate 
I  real  feat  is  the  veritable  wizard  of  the 
dark  continent  himself,  who  has  inspired 
cabinets  and  emperors  to  lend  him  aid  and 
who,  unwittingly,  tired  Mr.  Grogan's  courage. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  a  characteristic  letter 
that  Cecil  Rhodes  wrote  to  Mi-.  Grogan,  from 
ivernment  I  louse  at  Buluwayo,  on  Sep- 
tember 7.  [900:  — 

"  I  must  say  I  envy  you,  for  you  have  done  that 
which  for  centuries  his  been  the  ambition  of  ever) 
explorer ;  namely,  to  walk  through  Africa  from 
to  north.      The  amusement  ol   the  whole  thing  is 
that  .1  youth  from  Cambridge  during  his  \ -.. 
should    havi  :ed    111    doing    tliat    which    the 

ponderous  explorers  o\  the   world   have  failed  to 
ac<  omplish.       There    is    a    distinct    humour   in    the 
whole   thin-.      It    makes  me   the   more  certain   that 
we  shall  complete  the  telegraph  and  railw 
surely  1  am  not  going  to  hi-   beaten  by  the  legs  ol 
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a   Cambridge    undergraduate.      Your    sui  cess    the 

more  i  onfirms  one's  belief.     Tin-  schemes  described 

by  Sir  William   Harcourt  as  " wild  cat"  you  have 

ible  oi  being  completed  even  in  that 

gentleman's  lifetime. 

What  ;i  good  letter!  Grogan's  achieve- 
ment was  more  or  less  of  a  joke  upon  Mr. 
Rhodes  himself.  There  was  no  more  greatly 
surprised  man  in  the  world  when  he  learned 
oi  the  lad's  arrival  in  Egypt  not  even  Cap- 
tain Dunn,  who  met  Grogan  by  chance  just 
after  he  emerged  from  a  four  hundred  mile 
tramp  through  the  Dinka  swamp  and  Nuer- 
land,  and  mistook  him  for  one  ol  a  party  of 
French  hunters  in  the  neighborhood.  Think 
of  the  shock  to  a  typically  phlegmatic  English- 
man when  he  met  a  man  on  the  upper  Nile, 
and  after  some  casual  conversation  about 
game,  asked  him  where  he  came  from,  and 
heard  him  say  "  the  (  ape  "  ! 

\\  li.it  young  Grogan  quietly  did  alone, 
several  large  expeditions  were  setting  out  to 
do  almost  immediately  behind  him.  There 
was. i  large  party  under  Major  Gibbons  which 
came  in  six  months  after  Grogan,  having 
traversed  practically  the  same  route.  Their 
disappointment  when  they  reached  the  upper 
Nile  stations  and  had  the  bloom  taken  off 
their  pride  must  have  been  sadly  amusing. 
Still  more  boastful  was  the  start  of  Lionel 
Decle,  the  young  Frenchman  who  exposed 
the  abuses  in  his  home  army  at  the  time  ol 
the  Dreyfus  trial.  He  set  out  with  a  great 
flourish  of  trumpets  and  a  huge  caravan  as 
the  envoy  ol   the    London  Daily   Telegraph  to 

be  the  first  to  explore  the  line  ol  the  Cape-to- 
Cairo  railroad.  His  expedition  also  had  the 
patronage  ol  Mr.  Rhodes  to  the  extent  ol 
^IOOO.  He  is  still  unheard  from,  in  the 
heart  ol  Africa.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  Daily  Telegraph  was  strangel)  silent  in 
the  eh, aiis  ol  delight  which  greeted  the  news 
ol  Gro  .in\  arrival  in  Eg)  pt. 

As  to  personal  appearance,  the  young  trav- 
eller is  in  no  wa\  disappointing.  He  is  the 
tall,  muscular,  pink-and-white  young  man 
that  you  would  choose  from  a  hundred  to  y\^ 
what  he  has  done.  You  find  it  hard  to  believe 
him  when  he  tells  you  how  he  has  suffered 
from  African  fever;  and  you  wonder  still 
more  to  hear  how  even  now,  when  the  fever 

excites  him.  his  mind  reverts  to  the  awful 
journey    through    the    Dinka    swamp,  where 


days  were  maddening  and  nights  hideous. 
Often,  at  the  time,  he  thought  that  he  was 
going  mad.  Day  followed  day  in  the  track- 
less jungle  when  the  life  of  every  man  of  them 
depended  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  compass. 
Even  the  black  men  could  not  stand  the 
strain:  two  of  the  porters  went  insane  and 
had  to  be  driven  along  handcuffed  at  the 
point  of  the  spear.  The  porterage  w 
duced  to  the  barest  necessaries;  the  whole 
part\-  was  only  fourteen,  and  there  were 
troubles  enough  to  have  justified  even  the 
kindest  ol  leaders  in  leaving  crazv  men  behind. 
The  fierce  sun  was  directly  overhead  and 
no  aid  to  direction.  Perhaps  the  compass 
was  false  and  they  were  travelling  in  a  never 
ending  circle.     The  atmosphere,  the  slush,  the 

Ltion,  even  the  multitudes  of  ins 
were  so  poisonous  that  perhaps  they  were  all 
insane  and  had  lost  their  original  purpose. 
And  the  absolute  lack  ol  companionship  for 
the  leader  was  no  light  addition  to  his 
tracted  mind.  He  says  that  the  myriads  ol 
mosquitoes  furnished  some  kind  of  stupefying 
injection  which  caused  him  to  rise  utterly 
da/ed  in  the  morning  after  a  bad  night  with 
them.  Two  of  his  negroes  were  bitten  to 
death,  literally  sucked  dry,  by  them.  To  hear 
him  tell  of  these  terrible  experiences  (and  he 
tells  of  them  very  vividly)  as  it  the  whole 
thing  were  a  huge  joke,  is  an  experience  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten. 

The  expedition  was  planned  first  ^\  all  in 
search  oi  sport.  Its  leader  sa\s  that  as  a 
child  he  had  four  ambitions,  to  sla\  a  lion, 
a  rhinoceros,  and  an  elephant,  and  t 
Tanganyika.  Had  it  not  been  tor  big  game 
hunting,  no  earthly  consideration  would  have 
induced  him  to  put  his  toot  one  mile  south  ol 
the  Pyramids.  Vet  the  scientific  results  of  his 
journey  are  surprising  am!  varied.  The 
graphical  results  include  an  exploration  ol 
the  swamps  on  the  Pungwe  River,  mad< 

I  spur  on  the  main  journey  north.  The 
explorers  found  the  \acc  ol  this  whole  stretch 
of  land  much  changed  since  it  was  last  de- 
scribed   nine    years  There  seems  to  be 

neral  drying  up  o\   the  swampy  plains. 
Where  natives,  according  to  former  accounts. 

went  from  village  to  village  in  canoes,  there 
is  now  dry  land  with  only  a  few  deep  water 
h<des.       Theil  rot   on   dry   plains,   and 

a  tew  surviving  crocodiles  lead  a  precarious 
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existence.  Mr.  Grogan  thinks  that  as  remote 
as  this  is  from  the  centre  of  volcanic  disturb- 
ance, there  is  a  constant  and  rapid  process 
of  upheaval.  The  quantity  of  game  in  this 
country,  called  the  Goronzoza  country,  was 
found  to  be  incredibly  large. 

The  real  trip  forward  began  on  October  28, 
1898,  when  the  expedition  left  the  Zambesi 
River  for  the  north.  The  next  exploration 
of  geographical  value  covered  the  mountain 
mass  of  Chiperoni,  previously  visited  by  only 
one  party  of  big  game  hunters.  The  stay  of 
the  explorers  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tangan- 
yika was  considerably  disturbed  by  fever  and 
sunstroke,  but  at  last  they  proceeded  up  the 
valley  of  the  Rusisi  River,  which  flows  out  of 
Lake  Kivu.  Thence,  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
they  made  many  additions  to  the  map.  They 
noted  the  progress,  both  material  and  terri- 
torial, of  the  Germans  at  the  expense  of  the 
Belgians,  rival  colonists  in  this  region.  A 
very  complete  map  was  made  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Kivu.  In  fact,  Grogan's  map 
of  the  whole  country  between  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika and  Lake  Albert  Edward  is  a  great 
advance  over  all  previous  records. 

An  amusing  discovery  was  made  in  regard 
to  Mount  Mfumbiro,  which  has  been  marked 
on  most  maps,  with  the  height  given,  and 
which  played  an  important  part  in  the  British- 
German  treaty  negotiations.  Grogan  declares 
that  it  existed  only  in  the  imaginations  of  the 
learned  gentlemen  who  met  in  conferences 
and  solemnly  changed  maps,  regardless  of 
the  real  territory  in  dispute.  The  valley  of 
the  Rutchuru  and  the  shores  of  Albert  Ed- 
ward Nyanza  were  carefully  traversed.  It 
was  when  Lake  Ruisamba  was  reached  that 
Mr.  Sharp  decided  to  return  home.  After 
this,  Grogan  proceeded  alone  to  Albert  Lake. 
At  Bohr  the  little  expedition  reached  the  edge 
of  the  impenetrable  Dinka  swamp.  Throw- 
ing away  everything  but  absolute  necessaries, 
the  young  explorer,  accompanied  by  only  thir- 
teen men,  and  with  many  misgivings,  started 
on  his  four  hundred  mile  tramp  through  an 
unknown  region.  Here  also  new  maps  were 
made  and  new  names  given,  a  hitherto  un- 
marked channel  of  the  river  being  called  the 
Gertrude  Nile.  After  this  there  was  still  the 
hopeless  stretch  of  Nuerland  to  be  covered, 
before  the  Sobat  branch  of  the  Nile  was 
reached  and  the  solitary  journey  ended. 


MAP   SHOWING   MR.    GROGAN'S    ROUTE. 
The  first  crossing  of  Africa  from  South  to  North. 

Mr.  Grogan  brought  a  mass  of  ethnological 
information,  having  carefully  investigated  and 
described  the  various  tribes  with  which  he 
came  in  contact.  And  a  motley  collection  of 
giants,  pygmies,  and  cannibals  they  are.  He 
had  very  little  trouble  even  with  the  worst  of 
them.  There  were  only  two  mortal  combats, 
and  only  once  during  the  whole  journey 
was  it  necessary  to  take  food  without  paying 
for  it.  Usually  the  proffers  of  cloth,  beads, 
and  even  jubilee  medals  had  the  desired  effect 
of  bringing  about  a  sort  of  dumb  market  day. 
This  experience  is  the  reverse  of  former  Afri- 
can methods,  culminating  in  Stanley's  idea 
that  the  only  way  successfully  to  cross  the 
continent  was  with  an  army  which  could  lay 
waste  everything  before  it.  Where  Stanley 
says  of  a  people,  "  Marching  to  Wadelai 
would  only  be  a  useless  waste  of  ammuni- 
tion," Grogan  found  them  perfectly  tractable, 
and  did  not  use  one  of  the  twenty  rounds  of 
ammunition  that  he  had  brought  to  meet  them. 

The  return  to  England  carried  the  young 
explorer  through  the  more  perilous  jungles  "1 
social  attention,  even  to  reading  a  paper  before 
a  full  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  where  the  President,  in  thanking  him. 
ingenuously  hoped  that  he  would  soon  return 
with  another  paper  of  still  greater  interest 
and  value. 
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LORD    ROBERTS 

THE  PERSONALITY  AND  THE  CAREER  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN'S  FOREMOST 
SOLDIER  — THE  CRUCIAL  INCIDENTS  IN  HIS  RECORD  — HIS  CONDUCT 
OF   THE    WAR    IN   AFRICA— HIS    FIRM    HOLD    ON    BRITISH    AFFECTION 

BY 

WINSTON    SPENCER    CHURCHILL 


IT  is  only  in  rare  circumstances  that  we 
are  enabled  to  read  the  autobiography 
of  a  great  man  in  his  lifetime  ;  and  the 
reader  who  may  wish  to  study  the  work  and 
character  of  Lord  Roberts  cannot  do  better 
than  to  read  the  Field  Marshal's  own  account 
of  his  career  entitled  "  Forty-one  Years  in 
India."  The  style  throughout  is  simple  and 
not  ungraceful,  nor  does  it  stand  in  any  need 
of  the  extenuation  which  the  author  sets  forth 
in  the  preface,  that  he  is  not  a  man  of  letters 
but  a  soldier.  Indeed,  as  the  tale  unfolds 
itself  and  the  reader  becomes  drawn  more 
and  more  into  sympathy  with  the  brave,  hon- 
est, kindly  man  whose  fortunes  are  described, 
the  very  plainness  of  the  writing  will  be 
found  to  exert  a  charm  of  its  own,  apart  from 
the  facts  with  which  it  deals.  Although  it 
is  as  a  record  of  facts  that  the  book  should 
be  regarded,  the  force  of  tremendous  facts 
lifts  the  style  in  several  passages  of  military 
chronicle  to  a  sober  grandeur  which  cannot 
fail  to  produce  a  powerful  impression  on  the 
receptive  mind. 

The  great  popularity  which  has  always 
surrounded  like  a  halo  the  personality  of 
Roberts,  and  the  extraordinary  interest  which 
the  modern  world  takes  in  records  of  war, 
guaranteed  the  book  an  extensive  sale,  but 
the  result  must  have  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tions. Within  three  years  of  its  publication, 
and  apart  from  the  stimulus  of  recent  events, 
"  Forty-one  Years  in  India "  passed  in  its 
most  expensive  form  through  thirty-two  edi- 
tions, was  translated  into  French  and  German, 
was  prepared  in  Braille  type  for  the  blind, 
and  occupied  a  position  on  the  shelves  of 
almost  every  library.  It  is  curious  to  reflect 
that  this  book  was  written  by  the  author  and 
accepted  by  the   public   as  the   record  of   a 


life's  work.  It  was  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  a  long  story,  early  difficulties,  oppor- 
tunities seized,  advances  made,  fortune  won, 
and  retirement  in  calm  old  age  amid  honors 
and  respect.  How  little  could  the  writer  have 
foreseen  the  glory  which  gleamed  behind  the 
dark  clouds  of  the  future,  which,  throwing 
into  relative  obscurity  all  those  years  of  work 
and  achievement  on  which  he  justly  based 
his  reputation,  was  to  make  "  Forty-one  Days 
in  Africa"  the  most  memorable  period  of  his 
life. 

Those  who  read  the  two  thick  volumes  will 
find  them  a  stirring  record  of  character  and 
success,  and  may  follow  the  small  alert  figure 
as  he  presses  forward  on  his  road  from  the 
day  when  he  sailed  as  a  cadet  for  ten  years' 
exile  to  India  to  his  final  departure  from  Bom- 
bay leaving  behind  him  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion possessed  in  that  land  of  military  caste 
by  any  British  soldier  since  Lord  Clive. 

It  is  always  superfluous  to  write  about  the 
courage  of  commanders,  since  so  many  ordi- 
nary soldiers  are  quite  fearless,  and  if  it  is 
worth  while  for  the  private  to  run  the  risk, 
how  much  more  is  it  worth  while  for  the  gen- 
eral ?  But  the  good  luck  which  carries  them 
safely  through  a  thousand  perils  must  com- 
mand our  interest  and  perhaps  excite  our 
wonder.  We  read  in  Roberts's  pages  of  many 
stirring  fights  and  hairbreadth  escapes.  His 
first  experience  of  actual  war  was  gained  in 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  Four  successive  times 
in  July,  1857,  during  the  siege  of  Delhi,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  call 
it  at  this  time  "the  defence  of  the  ridge,"  did 
he  accompany  one  of  the  columns  which 
operated  towards  the  Subzi  Manzi.  On  each 
occasion  the  little  force  returned  with  nearly 
two   hundred   killed   and  wounded   out  of    a 
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total  of  about  eight  hundred.  The  fourth 
time  he  was  wounded  hy  a  bullet  which  struck 
him  in  the  hack,  and  would  have  killed  him 
"  but  tor  the  fact  that  a  leather  pouch  for 
caps  which  I  usually  wore  in  front  had  some- 
how slipped  round  to  the  back;  the  bullet 
passed  through  this  before  entering  my  body 
and  was  thus  prevented  from  penetrating  very 
deep."  lie  next  took  part  in  the  building  of 
the  batteries  only  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
walls,  preparatory  to  the  assault  on  the  great 
city  of  mutineers.  He  relates  many  more 
adventures  during  this  dangerous  service. 
On  the  desperate  day  when  the  walls  were 
stormed  he  hurried  from  his  battery  to  share 
the  lighting  alter  the  attack  had  succeeded. 
He  escaped  unhurt  through  all  the  street 
lighting  that  preceded  the  capture  of  the  city. 
Finally  he  "  attached  himself  "  to  the  party  of 
riflemen  who  had  to  rush  through  the  door 
of  the  Moghul  fort  after  it  had  been  blown 
down.      Such  were  his  fortunes  at  Delhi. 

From  Delhi  he  moved  with  a  column  of 
troops  to  Agra  on  the  way  to  join  the  army 
forming  for  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  And  so 
he  passed  into  the  other  set  of  fierce  opera- 
tions which  were  in  progress.  Action  after 
ai  lion  was  fought;  the  surprise  of  Agra,  the 
Alamhagh,  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  the  engage- 
ment at  Cawnpore,  Khundaganj,  Miahganj, 
Chakar  Kothi,  and  skirmishes  innumerable, 
—  through  all  he  preserved  his  life,  while  com- 
rades wore  struck  down  right  and  left  day  by 
o\a\\  and  the  belief  grows  upon  the  read 
it  must  have  grown  upon  the  man  himself, 
that  some  strong  hand,  quite  different  from 
capricious  Chance,  was  preserving  him  alone 
in  all  the  army,  lor  mighty  deeds  in  future 
days. 

At  Khundaganj  he  won  the  Victoria  Cross, 
which  as  soldiers  think  —  and  they  should 
know  —  is  the  greatest  honor  in  the  gift  oi 
the  British  Crown.  I  lis  was  not  a  olcc(\  which 
displayed  any  surprising  military  skill,  or 
ability  to  profit  amid  the  clash  of  arms  by 
some  scientific  error  oi  the  enemy,  lie  won 
lam,-  by  sheer  physical  strength  and  pei 
prowess.  The  cavalry  were  dispersed  among 
the  scattering  fugitives.  A  comrade  was  hard 
d.  Lieutenant  Roberts  rode  to  his 
assistance  and  cut  down  his  antagonist. 
Turning   hi-    perceived   a    mutin  ndard 

guarded  by  two  Sepoys,     lie  attacked  them. 


sabred  one  man,  "The  other  put  his  musket 

lo   my   body  and   fired;   fortunate', 
me  it  missed  fire,  and  I  carried  off  the  stand- 
ard.     For    these    two   acts,"    says   an 
footnote,  "  I  was  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross." 
The    matter    is    then     dismissed     and     never 
alluded  to  again.     Indeed,  when  it  « 
sary  for  me  to  verify  this  reference,  it  . 
long  time   before  I  could  find  the  p 
insignificant  a  place  did  Roberts  allow  his  act 
and  its  reward. 

The  interval  of  nearly  twenty  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  mutiny  and  the  next 
serious  war  was  passed  by  Roberts  on  the 
staff  of  the  army  in  the  Quarterma 
eral's  department  I  Ie  took  part  in  the  severe 
fighting  of  the  Umbeyla  campaign  of  1863 
which  arose  out  of  the  first  quarrel  with  the 
Bunerwals,  a  frontier  tribe  who  wen 
finally  beaten  until  Sir  Bind  I  marched 

through  their  country  in  [897.  He  served  on 
the  lines  of  communication  of  the  army 
ating  in  Abyssinia  in  [868,  and  lastly  he  held 
a  small  command  in  the  Lushai  expedition  in 
[871.  His  continued  distinguished  service 
whether  in  the  office  or  the  field  and  these 
opportunities  carried  him  through  the  various 
lower  grades  of  the  army,  and  while  he  had 
embarked  upon  the  Indian  Muthu 
altern  officer, the  outbreak  o\  the  dispute  with 
;iirot  Afghanistan  found  him  abrigadier- 
general. 

Sir  Frederick  Roberts's  part  in  the 
war   divides    itself   into   thi  dera- 

tions:  the  daring  advance  through  the  Shuta- 
gardan  to  Kabul,  in  the  face  oi  stubborn 
opposition,  without  communication  with  India 
and  dependent  for  supplies  only  upon  a  hos- 
tile country  ;  the  tierce  fighting  following  the 
rebellion   oi    the    tribes,  ictions    in    the 

Chardeh  valley  and  the  defence  of  Sherpur; 
and  thirdly  the  march  from  Kabul  to  Kan- 
dahar and  the  defeat  ol  Ayoub  Khan.  It 
would  be  a  pleasant  and  profitable  task,  hut 
{mc  far  beyond  the  - 
sketch,  to  follow  t  .h  the  two 

o\    war,  from   the  morning   his  hi : 
stormed  the  Peiwar  Kotal  to  the  decisis 

I    Kandahar.      The  account  of  all  these 
things  and  of  many  others,  the  1 
the  actions  and  the  explanation  of  th 
will  be  found  set  forth  with  admirable  impar- 
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tiality,  though  there  are  a  few  disputed  pas- 
sages, in  the  pages  of  the  autobiography. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Afghan  campaigns 
he  returned  to  England  and  was  received  with 
every  sign  of  welcome  and  respect.  Cheer- 
ing crowds  awaited  him  when  he  landed  at 
Dover.  He  was  created  a  Baronet,  and  a 
sum  of  ,£12,500  sterling  was  voted  to  sustain 
the  title.  He  was  offered  the  thanks  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  He  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  cities.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary medal  for  the  war  a  special  star  was 
struck  to  commemorate  his  famous  march  to 
Kandahar.  Even  the  horse  he  rode,  "Vono- 
lol,"  was  decorated  by  the  Queen. 

The  prizes  of  war  are  the  greatest  that  a 
man  may  wish.  The  artist  who  has  painted 
a  wonderful  picture,  the  philosopher  who  has 
written  some  mighty  book,  the  statesman  who 
may  have  carried  a  measure  which  gives  food 
or  freedom  to  millions,  all  their  triumphs  pale 
before  the  triumphs  of  the  successful  soldier. 
Yet  it  is  easy  to  remain  unsatisfied  by  undis- 
criminating  praise  however  lavishly  bestowed. 
Lord  Roberts,  who  was  in  no  way  altered  by 
his  good  fortune,  and  continued  quiet,  re- 
strained, and  matter-of-fact,  was  astonished  at 
the  popular  opinions  about  his  campaigns. 
He  expostulates  mildly. 

"  It  surprised  me  very  much  to  find  that  the 
kind  people  by  whom  I  was  so  greatly  honoured 
invariably  appeared  to  think  the  march  from  Kabul 
to  Kandahar  was  a  much  greater  performance  than 
the  advance  on  Kabul  the  previous  autumn,  while, 
to  my  mind,  the  latter  operation  was  in  every 
particular  more  difficult,  more  dangerous,  and 
placed  upon  me  as  the  Commander  infinitely  more 
responsibility." 

And  again,  — 

"  I  could  only  account  to  myself  for  the  greater 
amount  of  interest  displayed  in  the  march  to  Kan- 
dahar, and  the  larger  amount  of  credit  given  to  me 
for  that  undertaking,  by  the  glamour  of  romance 
thrown  around  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  lost 
to  view,  as  it  were,  for  nearly  a  month,  about  the 
fate  of  which  uninformed  speculation  was  rife  and 
pessimistic  rumours  were  spread,  until  the  tension 
became  extreme,  and  the  corresponding  relief  pro- 
portionately great  when  that  army  reappeared  to 
dispose  at  once  of  Ayoub  and  his  hitherto  victori- 
ous troops." 

While  Lord  Roberts  was  in  England  on 
the  crest  of    the  wave  of    public   confidence 


and  affection,  the  Boer  war  of  1881  reached 
its  shameful  climax  in  the  fight  at  Majuba 
Hill.  The  cry  was  raised  that  he  should  be 
sent  to  retrieve  the  situation,  and  at  a  few 
hours'  notice  the  general  started  for  the  Cape, 
with  the  rank  of  Governor  of  Natal  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  South  Africa.  He  arrived 
at  Cape  Town  to  command  an  expedition  of 
some  ten  thousand  men,  and  met  with  a  great 
surprise.  An  officer  who  travelled  out  with 
him  on  his  staff  described  the  event  to  me. 
As  the  ship  came  to  her  moorings,  a  small 
boat  was  heard  to  be  approaching  through 
the  night.  The  soldiers  on  board  shouted 
out,  "What's  the  news  of  the  war  ?  "  Back 
across  the  waters  floated  the  fatal  word  which 
was  to  cause  so  much  misery  and  bloodshed 
in  South  Africa,  "Peace."  "A  peace,"  says 
Lord  Roberts,  writing  in  1895,  "alas,  without 
honour,  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  recent 
regrettable  state  of  affairs  in  the  Transvaal." 
The  Government  had  telegraphed  inviting  the 
general  to  take  a  fortnight's  rest  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  voyage.  Roberts,  however, 
declined,  and  sailed  for  home  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  disgusted  at  the  "  wild-goose 
chase,"  so  he  describes  it,  on  which  he  had 
been  sent,  and  still  more  pained  by  the  hu- 
miliation cast  upon  the  country  of  whose 
honor  he  had  always  been  so  jealous. 

When  in  1881  he  returned  to  India,  it  was 
as  a  lieutenant-general  to  command  the  Ma- 
dras army.  What  a  change  from  the  days  of 
his  first  journey  to  the  East  to  join  the  Native 
Field  Artillery!  "I  was  a  supernumerary 
subaltern,"  he  writes  in  his  first  chapter, 
"and  nearly  every  officer  in  the  list  oi  the 
Bengal  Artillery  had  over  fifteen  years'  ser- 
vice." Distinction  in  war  and  the  advanl 
of  staff  employment  had  carried  him  far  ahead 
of  his  comrades  on  the  long  ladder  of  promo- 
tion. His  services  in  the  Mutiny  were  re- 
warded by  a  brevet  majority  on  promotion  to 
captain,  which  means  that  he  obtained  two 
steps  at  once,  being  made  captain  one  day 
and  major  the  next.  Such  a  start  turned  to 
good  advantage,  together  with  his  own  per- 
sonal character,  had  given  him  Iris  command 
in  the  Afghan  war.  and  his  brilliant  achieve- 
ments there  marked  him  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most soldiers  of  the  army.  I  lis  reputation 
was  improved  by  his  command  in  Madras. 
At  the  end  of  1885  the  commander-in-chief's 
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appointment  fell  vacant.  The  War  Office 
were  undecided  between  the  claims  of  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts  and  another  distinguished 
general  in  England.  But  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  soldier  of  In- 
dian lame,  and  Roberts  became  Commander- 
in-Chief,  ;i  position  which  he  filled  with  honor 
until  [893.  In  i.X<)2  he  was  created  Baron 
Roberts  of  Kandahar  and  Waterford. 

Alter  Lord  Roberts  had  returned  from 
India,  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  general 
impression  that  his  active  work  as  a  soldier 
was  done.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Field  Marshal,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland.  The 
influem  es  at  the  War  Office  were  mostly 
unfavorable  to  him.  It  was  said  that  his 
whole  life  had  been  wrapt  up  in  India,  that 
he  was  unacquainted  with  any  of  the  great 
matters  of  Army  administration,  and  other 
similar  reasons  were  advanced  to  justify  his 
exclusion  from  the  office  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army.  Indeed,  as  is  well  known, 
the  late  Liberal  administration  had  actually 
made  up  their  minds  to  appoint  General  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  to  that  post  in  1895  in  direct 
supersession  of  both  Field  Marshals — Lord 
Wolseley  and  Lord  Roberts. 

The    circumstan<  tiding    the    Indian 

Frontier  War  of    1897  were   scarcely  favor- 
able to   Lord  Roberts's  chances  of  great  em- 
ployment.    The  Forward    Policy  with  which 
he  had  been  closely  identified  was  held  to  be 
nsihle   for  the   spontaneous  tribal  move- 
ment   which    spread    fire   and   sword   tin 
the  Frontier  valleys.     The  debates  upon  the 
subject    were   acrimonious.     The   Field    Mar- 
shal   availed    himself   of    his  rank  as  a  pi 
1   the  Forward   Policy  in  the  Ho 
Lords,     lie  prepared  his  speech  with 
care,  and  committed   the  greater   part   i>\    it 

to    memory.      When     it     was    known    that    he 

intended  to  speak,  general  interest  was  ex- 
cited.    The    House   and   the   galleries   were 

crowded.  The  speech  was  weighty  in  sub- 
stance, effei  tive  in  delivery,  and  occupied 
upwards  ol  an  hour.  It  discussed  the  ques- 
tion exclusively  from  the  strategic  point  o\ 
view.  The  financial  aspect  —  so  inseparable 
from  every  Indian  problem  —  was  entirely  and 
avowedly  ignored.  The  Peers  listened  with 
I  rofound   attention,  but  though  the  statement 


was  received  with  every  appearance  of  re- 
spect, it  failed  to  stem  the  currents  of  public 
opinion,  which  at  that  time  were  running 
strongly  adverse  to  forward  action  on  the 
Northwest  frontier. 

India  became  unfashionable.     Public  atten- 
tion was  next  directed  to  the   Nile,  where  a 
long  and  interesting  enterprise  was  approach- 
ing its  culmination.      In   this  Roberts  had  no 
part.     He  was  quite  unconnected  with  1 
or  the  Soudan,  never  having  served  in  : 
or  war  in  those  countries.     Kitchener  became 
the  Man  of  the  Hour,  and  after  the  \ 
of    Omdurman,    most   exaggerated   language 
was    used    respecting    him    and    his    achieve- 
ments, not  only  by  the  newspapers,  but  by 
persons  whose   eminence   requires  that   they 
should  preserve  a  due  sei  roportion. 

In  a  word,  Roberts  was  under  a  temporary 
eclipse,  and   when    the    growing   tension    be- 
tween    Great     Britain     and     the     Trai 
turned    men's    minds    to    the    possibiliti 
war   with   the  the  popular  chou 

the   command   of   the    British    fon 
almost  evenly  between  Buller  and  Kitchener. 
Roberts  was  forgotten. 

The  possibilities  of  the  war  soon  grew  into 
probability.  But  almost  to  the  last  the  mass 
of  the  nation  hoped  for  peace  :  nor  was  there- 
anyone  who  dreamed  that  the  cloud  that  had 
appeared  in  the  South,  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  would  overspread  the  skie- 
rack  the  land  with  storm  and  thunder  : 
many  months.  People  were  sharply  awak- 
ened to  the  realities  of  war  by  the 
ations  in  Natal  which  resulted,  in  less  than 
a  fortnight,  in  the  whole  army  for  the  de- 
that  colony  being  flung  back  upon 
Ladysmith  and  locked  up  there.  "  Never 
mind,"  they  said,  "wait  till  our  army  conus." 
And  presently  the  army  did  come.  The 
astonishing  difficulties  which  confronted  Sir 
Redvers  Puller  on  his  arrival  have  not  been 
understood  by  all  who  have  written  about  the 
war.  The  tactics  and  nature  ol  the  enemy, 
the  extraordinary  power  of  modern  rifles,  the 
employment  o\  heavy  guns,  the  use  of  the 
spade,   not    one    of   these    thin.  ppre- 

':   as   they   have    since    all    been    ap] 
ated   by  the  British  commanders.      We  had 
to  buy  our  experience  with   blood  and 

The  fust  act  ot  the  drama  had  begun  with 
the  invasion  bv  th.    B  ers  oi  the  British  colo- 
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nies.  The  unprotected  territory  was  every- 
where overrun  and  annexed  to  the  Republican 
Dominions.  The  forces  for  the  protection  of 
Natal,  Kimberley,  and  Maf eking  were  sur- 
rounded and  closely  invested  in  their  en- 
trenched camps.  Then  the  curtain  fell  for  a 
brief  interval.  The  next  act  began  with  the 
tides  of  invasion  coming  to  a  full  stop. 
Troops  had  arrived.  "  So  far  and  no 
farther"  was  everywhere  the  motto.  Jou- 
bert  abandoned  his  scheme  of  raiding  South 
Natal  and  was  content  to  fortify  the  line  of 
the  Tugela.  Olivier  strengthened  himself  at 
Stormberg.  De  la  Rey  observed  the  growing 
forces  at  Orange  River  Bridge.  Cronje 
blockaded  Mafeking.  More  troops  arrived. 
The   tide  began    to   turn. 

In  the  second  week  of  December  the 
British  troops  were  everywhere  advancing. 
The  hopes  of  the  British  rose  high.  The 
sharp  fighting  between  Orange  River  and 
Kimberley  —  Belmont,  Graspan,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Modder — seemed  to  show  that 
the  Boers  could  not  arrest  the  march  of  the 
British  columns.  But  what  a  surprise  was  in 
store  !  On  the  9th  of  December  Lord  Meth- 
uen  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  especially 
among  the  famous  Highland  Brigade,  at  Ma- 
gersfontein.  On  the  10th  Gatacre  was  broken 
at  Stormberg  and  fell  back  almost  to  Queens- 
town.  And  on  the  15th  Buller,  in  whom  all 
hopes  were  centred,  was  defeated  with  a  loss 
of  ten  guns  and  twelve  hundred  men  at  the 
battle  of  Colenso. 

Thus  within  the  space  of  a  single  week 
all  the  forces  which  the  British  Government 
had  considered  sufficient  not  only  to  relieve 
the  beleaguered  towns,  but  also  to  clear  the 
invaded  territory  and  subdue  the  Boers,  were 
cast  backward  in  blood  and  disaster. 

The  news  of  Colenso  was  the  climax  of 
misfortune,  and  the  nation  writhed  with  exas- 
peration. Every  one  was  anxious  to  do  the 
right  thing.  Opinion  was  divided  whether  it 
would  more  befit  the  national  dignity  to  let 
the  defeated  generals  have  other  opportuni- 
ties. "  Have  confidence,"  was  the  cry,  and  it 
might  have  prevailed.  But  Death  himself 
had  called  aloud  the  name  of  Roberts,  and 
all  eyes  turned  in  sympathy  and  expectation 
to  the  iron-gray  figure  in  the  Royal  Hospital 
at  Dublin,  whose  head  was  bowed  in  bitter 
sorrow.     His  only  son,  the  youth  who  was  t<> 


sustain  the  coronet  won  in  the  field  and  carry 
on  the  already  honorable  name,  had  been 
killed  at  Colenso;  killed,  moreover,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  extraordinary  gallantry  which 
had  won  him  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  seemed 
to  show  that  not  only  was  he  stamped  in 
every  line  and  feature  with  his  father's  per- 
sonality, but  that  he  inherited  the  same  lion 
heart.  Then  people  remembered  Lord  Rob- 
erts's former  work,  that  he  had  commanded 
greater  armies  in  the  field  and  seen  more  war 
than  any  general  in  South  Africa,  that  he 
was  to  have  settled  this  matter  with  the  Boers 
some  twenty  years  before.  What  influence 
popular  feeling  has  upon  the  executive  I  can- 
not presume  to  know.  Let  the  fact  suffice. 
The  Committee  of  National  Defence  met  and 
deliberated.  That  very  afternoon  Lord  Rob- 
erts was  offered  the  direction  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  Commander-in-Chief  —  it  was  a 
needless  procedure — learned  of  the  appoint- 
ment next  morning  from  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers.  There  was  an  interval  of  a  few 
days  when  the  general  was  very  busy,  settling 
his  private  affairs  and  reaching  his  hands  out 
here  and  there  to  find  the  men  he  wanted  on 
his  staff.  Although  the  official  pick  of  the 
army  had  already  been  sent  to  the  front,  he 
knew  where  others  might  be  found.  The 
country  was  in  no  mood  to  hear,  nor  was  the 
War  Office  anxious  to  offer,  any  objection  to 
his  choice.  "  Bobs  "  should  have  his  men  ;  let 
regulations  and  seniority  stand  aside.  From 
far  and  wide  through  all  the  beats  of  the 
Empire,  and  from  beyond  its  bounds,  they 
came  —  Kitchener,  the  Handy  Man,  from  the 
sultry  heat  of  Khartoum;  Nicholson,  knight 
of  sword  and  pen,  from  Calcutta ;  Neville  ; 
Chamberlain,  the  confidential  secretary,  from 
the  Khyber;  Henderson,  the  strategist  (he 
who  wrote  the  "  Campaign  of  Fredericksburg  " 
and  the  "Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson"),  from 
his  professional  chair  among  the  benches  of  the 
Staff  College;  Burnham,  the  famous  Ameri- 
can scout,  from  the  snows  of  Klondike.  Judge 
of  a  man  by  his  judgment  of  men.  Roberts 
knew  what  sort  he  needed,  and  had  them 
ready  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

He  found   also  occasion  during  these  last 
few  days  in  England  to  visit  her  Majes 
Windsor,  and  might  have  been  cheered  by  the 
knowledge  that  his  Sovereign   shared  in  his 
griel    for  the  past  and  had  all  his  confidence 
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in  the  future.  Then  came  the  day  of  depar- 
ture. The  great  concourse  who  waited  on  the 
quays  and  pier  to  see  him  off  were  singularly 
silent.  The  shouts  that  acclaim  a  war  were 
over.  Those  that  hail  a  victory  had  not  yet 
begun.  The  general,  dressed  in  deep  mourn- 
in--,  stood  bareheaded  for  a  few  minute 
the  bridge,  there  was  a  farewell  cheer,  and  the 
ship  started  forward  on  her  voyage.  It  was 
the  same  vessel  —  the Dunottar  Castle — which 
two  months  before  had  borne  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  from  the  same  jetty  to  the  war  in  the 
South.  Towards  what  fortunes  was  she  lead- 
ing his  successor?  And  there  were  many 
whose  hearts  wavered  at  the  thought. 

Lord  Roberts  promptly  landed  at  Cape 
Town  in  January  and  immediately  applied  him- 
self to  the  important  business  of  reorganizing 
the  army  and  preparing  to  strike  at  the  enemy. 
How  hard  he  worked  !  Snapshot  photographs 
reveal  the  extraordinary  "all  aliveness "  of 
the  little  Field  Marshal.  You  see  him  walking 
with  the  superabundant  appearance  of  energy 
of  some  magnificent  horse,  impatient  for  the 
chase.  His  physical  strength  shamed  men 
twenty  years  younger  than  he.  His  endur- 
ance and  capacity  for  work  surpassed  all,  even 
the  hard  general  of  the  Nile.  If  he  put  his 
hand  on  a  man's  arm,  the  grip  of  every  indi- 
vidual linger  was  felt.  His  manner  was  un- 
ruffled, he  rarely  frowned,  but  when  he  did, 
als  obeyed  without  demur.  His  eyes,  so 
people  noticed,  had  a  curious  power  of  con- 
veying the  strongest  emotions,  even  though 
the  face  remained  perfectly  motionless.  Some- 
times they  blazed,  and  there  seemed  to  be  hot 
yellow  tire  behind  them.  Then  men  found  it 
i  speak  up  straight  and  clear  and  make 
an  end  quickly.     .At  others  there  was  a 

litter,  quite  cold   and   uncompromising, 
which   had   a   most  soberin  i^n   those 

who  saw  it.  But  more  often  his  eyes  twinkled 
brightly  with  kindness  or  pleasure,  and  officers 
who  had  been  to  see  him  returned  to  work 
with  redoubled  energy  for  "  Hobs." 

It  has  been  said   that  "genius  is  an  infinite 
ity  for  taking  pains."     1  should  hesitate 
I  '    that  as  an  explanation  lor  all  i 

But   if    it    be   true  of  any,  then    it    is   probably 

I  -ill  Roberts's  powers.     Great  care 

and    exhaustive    thought    an-    the    two    most 

powerful    influences    to    which    he    has    owed 

lory    and    -noil     fortune.      The    tireless 


attention  to  little  things,  the    undiscom 
pursuit    and    study    of    an    idea    and    all    its 
developments,  is  as  much  the   -  :   suc- 

.:i   war,  as  the  bright  imagination 
which  the  idea  itself  is  born.     A  gp 
now    perhaps    Lord    Roberts's    most   trusted 
lieutenant    and    who    was    once    his    aide-de- 
camp, said  to  me  one  day:  — 

"  He  thinks  everything  out   himself.     Once   in 
India  he  sent  me  to  take  some  of  his  horses  from 
lore   to    the    Nortl  I     was 

used  to  travelling  in  India,  spoke  Hindustani,  and 
generally  thought  I  coid  1  take  care  of  myself  and 
the  horses   too.     I  was    therefore  when 

the    Chief  handed   me   a   sheet  of  pith   all 

kinds    of   instructions   written   out    upon    it.     The 
s  were  to  go  by  such  and  such  a  route.     They 
were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  train  and  i 
such  and  such  a  place.    They  were  to  go  on  by  the 
down  express  at  7.30  that  night     If  the  night  train 
could  not  pull  hor^e  boxes,  the  morning  train  was 
to  be  taken.     This  might  mean  missing  thi 
nections-at  Manmar  Junction.     In  whi< 
etc.     All  of  which.-'  said  the  former  aide-de-camp, 
"I  thought  extremely  am* 

enough,  two  or  three   hitches  which  he  had  con- 
templated   actually    occurred.       Yon    can't    think 
what  a  help   it   was  to  me  to  know  exactlj 
I   was   to  do,  and   I   found  that  the  plan   hi 
chosen   was   in   every   case    the    best,   costii .. 
both  in  time  and   money  than  any  alterna: 

It  is  not  intended   to   assert   the   principle 
that    commanders  in  the  field  should    1 
their   time   amid   unnecessary  details, 

em   of   devolution,   wil 
a  thorough  comprehension  ol   which  no  man, 
however  able,  is  tit  to  ma-  enter- 

.  1  if  busin<  \  eminent. 

But  upon  the  other  hand  the  power  ^i  giving 
precise  yet  all-embracii  -  only  be 

to  those  whose  brains  are  not  irritated  by  the 
sity  of  dealing  w ith  5  srinate 

facts,  and  of  thinking  their  schemes  out  to 
the  very  Ity  which 

hibited  in  a  n 
Much   k  uired 

to  make  a  ma:  :al,  still   l  make 

u-ral  an   Emperor.     Lord    R 
tainlv   has   this   habit   of   mind  very  sti 
developed.      Nothil  I    the   care 

with  which  his  Instructions  ' 

pared.     When  pcration  was  designed 

it  was  his  pra 
the    independent   commanders   involved.      In 
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a  war  fought  over  a  vast  extent  of  country  as 
many  as  .nine  and  ten  separate  forces  were 
sometimes  moving  in  combined  and  simul- 
taneous action.  But  every  general  had  his 
own  special  Secret  Instructions,  drawn  up 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself,  and  very 
often  in  his  own  handwriting. 

He  infused  this  personal  element  into  the 
administration  of  the  army  and  the  conduct 
of  the  war  from  the  hour  he  landed  in  Cape 
Town. 

Every  morning,  in  camp  or  quarters,  before 
it  was  daylight,  he  was  at  his  desk.     He  per- 
sonally supervised  every  department,  decided 
every  important  and  many  unimportant  ques- 
tions, and  controlled  the  whole  organization 
of  the  great  army  which  was  being  drawn  from 
a  dozen  countries  and  lay  scattered  across  a 
continent.     In  the  largest  operations  of  war 
where  forces  equal  in  numbers  to  several  corps 
are  employed,  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  often 
among  his  principal  generals  scarcely  more 
than  primus  inter  pares.     Roberts  was  facile 
princcps.     But  besides  bearing  this  heavy  bur- 
den of  business  and  responsibility  upon   his 
shoulders,  he  found  time  and  energy  for  all 
manner  of  other  affairs.     He  conducted  much 
of  his  correspondence   himself,  writing  long 
letters  with  his  own  hand  to  comparative  or 
total  strangers  ;  to  the  Bishop  who  had  written 
a  prayer  suitable  for  soldiers  in  time  of  war, 
to  the  casual  acquaintance  who  sent  him   a 
horseshoe,  to  the  schoolboy  who  complained 
that  his  parents  would  not  let  him  fight  on  ac- 
count   of    his   youth.     He    inspected    guns, 
stores,  and  men  as  they  streamed  out  of  the 
troop-ships.     He  visited  the  hospitals,  finding 
a  smile  and  a  kindly  word  for  the  wounded  — 
Boer  and  Briton  alike.     He  spent  the  best 
part  of  one  whole  afternoon  upon  the  hospital 
ship   Maine,   examining   her  fittings    and  ad- 
miring the  cunning  and  generosity  with  which 
she   was    arranged.     He    discussed    political 
questions  with  the   High  Commissioner.     He 
accorded  personal  interviews  —  ten    minutes' 
undivided  attention  —  to  numberless  people, 
soldiers,    civilians,     Dutchmen    and    British. 
When  did  he  find  time  to  think  ?     Yet  all  this 
while  a  deep  and  intricate  scheme  was  devel- 
oping in  his  brain.     The  fleeting  weeks  had 
slipped    by,    preparations  were    approaching 
completion,  and  the  moment  of  action   drew 
swiftly  near. 


The  reader  who  has  not  followed  the  war 
with  a  soldier's  care  must  try  to  grasp  the 
genera]  shape  of  the  military  situation  at  this 
time.  The  fire  of  war  burned  sullenly  a 
a  thousand  miles  of  south'  and  eastern  fron- 
tier, and  far  away  in  the  north  and  west  iso- 
lated conflagrations  smoked  and  glittered. 
Plumer  and  Baden  Powell  were  fighting,  as  it 
were,  in  another  world,  and  nothing  that  might 
be  done  by  the  armies  in  Natal  or  the  Cape 
Colony  could  help  or  damage  them.  Lady- 
smith  was  slowly  starving  to  a  surrender  that 
seemed  worse  than  death.  Buller  had  struck 
a  second  time  at  the  terrible  line  of  unford- 
able  river  and  entrenched  mountain  that  fended 
off  relief,  and  his  troops  had  recoiled  with 
sulky  discipline  and  heavy  loss  from  Spion 
Kop.  Gatacre  maintained  a  precarious  out- 
post line  across  the  Boer  front  at  Stormberg. 
French  had  woven  a  thin  curtain  of  cavalry 
around  three  sides  of  Colesburg.  Methuen 
glowered  at  Cronje  on  the  Modder  River,  and 
Kimberley  impatiently  clamored  for  relief. 

Lord  Roberts  believed  that  by  invading  the 
Free  State  and  advancing  upon  Bloemfontein 
he  would  draw  off  some  of  the  Boers  from  the 
Natal  front,  and  perhaps  enable  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  to  relieve  Ladysmith.  But  his  own 
first  objective  was  Kimberley.  When  Meth- 
uen's  army  —  little  more  than  a  division  — 
had  been  brought  to  a  standstill  in  the  middle 
of  December  before  the  fortified  lines  of  the 
Boer  covering  force,  the  troops  had  with- 
drawn to  their  camp  on  the  banks  of  the 
Modder,  and  had  dug  trenches.  There,  within 
long-range  gunshot  of  the  enemy's  position, 
they  had  remained  ever  since,  and  meanwhile 
the  Dutch  used  their  spades  industriouslv  and 
looked  forward  for  another  chance  to  use  their 
rilles.  The  Boer  lines  had  indeed  become  so 
long  that  they  extended  almost  around  both 
flanks  of  the  British  position  at  Modder. 
Their  strength  was  such  as  to  make  all  ques- 
tion of  a  frontal  attack  foolish  and  futile. 
With  what  satisfaction  then  must  Cronje  and 
his  Boers  have  watched  the  gradual  vet  steady 
concentration  of  troops  upon  their  front? 
The  mad  blockaded  soldiers  were  massing 
together  in  the  very  jaws  of  attack  for  their 
own  destruction.  But  they  totally  miscalcu- 
lated both  the  intentions  of  their  antagonist 
and  the  strength  and  composition  of  his 
force. 
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It  must  be  admitted  as  wonderful  that  the 
secret  was  so  well  kept.  The  country  swarmed 
with  spies,  and  the  Boers  should  have  had  all 
the  information  they  required.  Yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  in  spite  of  scouting,  spies,  and  news- 
paper correspondents,  French  and  his  cavalry 
division  were  abstracted  from  around  Coles- 
drawn  off  little  by  little  during  the 
nights  —  moved  round  by  march  and  rail  to 
the  Modder  River,  a  distance  of  several  hun- 
dred miles,  and  their  places  taken  by  an  in- 
fantry brigade  without  either  the  Boers  in 
Colesberg  itself  or  anywhere  else  realizing 
what  had  happened.  The  whereabouts  of 
the  Sixth  Division  was  equally  unknown  or 
uncertain.  The  Dutch  looked  across  toward 
the  British  camp  and  saw  new  areas  of  canvas 
or  shelters  rising  day  after  day,  and  laughed 
to  themselves  —  not  without  some  shuddering, 
for  they  are  a  humane  race  so  far  as  white 
people  are  concerned  —  to  think  of  the  recep- 
tion they  would  give  the  English  arm}-  next 
time  it  came. 

Almost  the  last  thing  Lord  Roberts  did 
before  embarking  on  his  great  enterprise  was 
to  sot  his  pen  to  composing  the  despatch  on  the 
battle  of  Spion  Kop.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
discuss  here  the  discretion  or  justice  either  of 
those  remarks  or  of  their  publication.  But 
it  is  a  fact  by  which  we  may  appreciate  the 
level  coolness  oi  this  man's  mind,  that  he 
Lustic  comments  at  which  mili- 
tary Europe  has  whistled  upon  a  general 
whose  reputation  two  months  before  had 
at  least  ccpial  to  his  own,  before  he 
had  himself  achieved  any  notable  su 
and  when  he  was  marching  against  the  same 
formidable  enemy  who  had  already  wn 
so  much  that  was  unexpected. 

Tn  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  in 
February  it  seemed  to  us  in  the  Army  of 
Natal,  that  we  had  reached  the  darkest  day 
in  the  war.  We  had  been  repulsed  at 
Colenso.  We  had  had  to  retire  from  Spion 
Kop.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  had  declared  that 
he  held  the  ke  to  1  adysmith,  and  we  had 
attacked  at  Yaal  kraut/  believing  that  the 
supreme  effort  was  to  be  made.  Alter  we  had 
lost  five  hundred  men  this  attack  was  broken 
off  and  the  whole  ol  our  force  marched  sorrow- 
fully back  to  the  scene  ol  our  first  failure. 
All   this    time    Ladysmith   was   wasting    and 


weakening  from  hunger,  and  it  looked  as  if 
all  attempts  to  save  it  would  be  now  aban- 
doned. At  the  best  we  were  to  have  one 
more  try  "for  honor's  sake."  The  news 
from  the  western  theatre  of  war  was  not  en- 
couraging. There  had  been  an  unsatisfactory 
skirmish  near  the  Modder.  Roberts  had 
arrived,  but  it  did  not  seem  that  his  arrival 
made  much  difference.  We  did  not  then 
know  what  manner  of  man  he  was  ;  we  did 
not  gauge  the  quality  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller's 
stubborn  determination  ;  and  we  did  not  under- 
stand that  although  the  British  soldier  may  be 
repulsed  or  recalled  five  times,  he  will  al 
again   the   sixth  with   unalt<  or  and   re- 

solve.      Ladysmith    must,   we    thought,    sur- 
render.    Far-off   lonely  Mafeking   could  not 
possibly  escape.     Perhaps  the  folks  at  home 
would  weary  of  the  war,  and  change  thi 
ernment ;  or  L  ]  ould  intervene, 

or  God  knows  what  would  happen.     Gener- 
ally speaking  it  was  an  hour  of  gloom. 

Suddenly  as  a  stray  shaft  of  sunshine  pi 
through  a  thundercloud,  came  a  telegram  from 
the   Field    Marshal.      "Tell   all    ranks   that   I 
have  this  day  invaded  the  Orange   Free 
with  a  large  army,  particularly  strong  in  cav- 
alry  and   guns."      The   new 
the  cam]-).     The  soldiers  gathered  together  in 
little  groups  to  discuss  it.    "  B  em  at 

last,"   they  said.      "  Now  we  shan't   be 
Three    days    later   the    news  of   the   re' 
Kimberley  arrived.     "  French    had  captured 
five  1.  "  French  !     How  the  devil  did 

I  to  Modder  ?"  asked  the  officers.    "We 
thought   he   was  at    Coles!  Curiously 

enough  the  Boers  were   asking  just  the  same 
question. 

1  remember  the  evening  well.     Fuller  had 
marched  his  army  out  to  th  t   the  rail- 

way in  preparation  for  his  final  attack.  We 
had  had  an  artillery  duel  during  the  day,  and 
desultory  and  occasional  shelling 
proceeding  when  the  sun  hid  behind  the  blue 
;d  outline  —  like  a  great  steel  saw  —  o\ 
the  Drakensberg  Mountains.  The  smoke  of 
a  thousand   cookii  ailed   through   the 

still   air,  as  from   post   to   picket,  and   bivouac 
to  bivouac,  orderlies  rode  about  spreading  the 
good    news.      And    as    it    circulated   battalion 
alter    battalion    rose    up    and    gave    thr. 
sounding  cheers,  so  that  th<    Boers  can 
of   their  entrenchments  —  ugly-looking  sand- 
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bag  works  on  which  they  had  lavished  three 
months'  toil  —  and  were  doubtless  mightily 
perplexed  that  men  they  had  repulsed  so 
often  should  cheer  so  loud.  The  next  day, 
the  17th,  at  dawn,  we  began  a  general  attack, 
and  thereafter  the  guns  did  not  stop  firing 
for  a  single  day  till  Ladysmith  was  relieved. 
Often  checked,  never  again  stopped,  the  army 
of  Natal  won  its  way  forward  literally  yard 
by  yard,  and  on  the  27th  the  last  position 
was  stormed  and  Ladysmith  was  free.  Our 
small  force  of  about  twenty-two  thousand  men 
had  lost  more  than  a  quarter  of  its  strength, 
which  means  hard  fighting  in  this  nervous 
age.  But  those  who  were  not  stricken  them- 
selves did  not  grudge  the  price,  for  they  knew 
that  an  unprecedented  disaster  to  the  British 
arms  had  been  averted.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  British  victory. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  Lord  Rob- 
erts, having  perfected  his  plans,  collected 
his  principal  cavalry  officers  and  General 
French,  and  having  withdrawn  them  to  a 
private  place,  explained  to  them  the  details 
of  the  great  cavalry  movement  which  was 
to  begin  on  the  following  day.  When  he  had 
done  he  put  away  his  maps,  and  turning  to 
his  cavalry  leader,  whose  command  at  that 
time  was  not  less  than  eight  thousand  horse- 
men and  forty  guns,  said  with  a  flashing  eye, 
"  Now,  General,  the  day  after  to-morrow  you 
must  dine  in  Kimberley." 

That  night  the  whole  army  at  Modder, 
leaving  one  single  brigade  among  the  deserted 
tents  to  pretend  they  were  six,  withdrew 
twenty  miles  to  Ramdan,  up  to  which  point 
the  other  forces,  smuggled  away  in  the  south, 
were  marching.  In  thirty-six  hours  the  con- 
centration was  complete.  On  the  16th  the 
march  began  right  outside  the  Boer  envelop- 
ing lines,  and  by  nightfall  French  had  gal- 
loped through  into  Kimberley.  It  is  not  my 
present  purpose  to  describe  the  military  opera- 
tions in  any  detail.  Cronje,  as  every  one 
knows,  escaped  the  first  clutch  that  was  made 
at  him.  By  a  forced  march  in  the  dead  of 
night  he  left  his  lines  at  Magersfontein  and 
tried  to  place  himself  between  Bloemfontein 
and  the  invaders.  It  became  necessary  to 
make  a  second  clutch.  The  heads  of  the 
columns  were  turned  eastward,  the  weary 
cavalry  started  off  hot-foot  from  Kimberley, 
and  the  grip  began  to  close  again  round  the 


burgher  army.  Swiftly  as  the  Boers  m 
Roberts  was  before  them.  But  this  opera- 
tion required  that  the  British  divisions  should 
move  fast,  far  from  the  railroad,  while  the 
floundering  convoys  struggled  and  sweated 
after  them  without  much  security  or  order. 
One  great  train  of  wagons  with  supplies  for 
many  days  was  captured  and  destroyed  by 
the  enemy.  All  the  nice  exact  calculations 
for  the  march  to  Bloemfontein  were  upset. 
Was  it  possible  to  go  on?  Bobs  interviewed 
his  supply  officer. 

"Can  you  guarantee  three-quarter  rations?" 
"  No,  sir." 

"  Can  you  guarantee  half  rations  ?  " 
"No." 

"  What  can  you  do  ?  " 

"Something  like  two-fifths  —  taking  one  day  with 
another  —  perhaps  a  little  more." 

The  Field  Marshal  reflected  —  hard  fight- 
ing, forced  marches,  starvation  diet  —  then  he 
said,  "  I  think  they'll  do  it." 

And  they  did  it  —  for  him. 

We  catch  several  glimpses  of  him  during 
this  famous  march  —  at  least  the  equal  of  his 
march  to  Kandahar.  At  Paardeberg,  when 
he  arrives  on  the  field  to  find  the  dead  and 
wounded  from  the  impetuous  attack  scattered 
about  the  field  and  is  deeply  shocked ;  at 
Poplar  Grove,  where  he  has  spread  his  line  of 
battle  over  fifteen  miles  of  ground,  and  sits 
on  a  knoll  at  the  exchange  of  signals  and 
telegraphs,  waiting  for  his  net  of  cavalry  to 
close  round  the  enemy's  force,  and  learns 
that  through  weary  horses  or  mistaken  orders 
the  cast  has  failed.  "  Never  mind  "  —  no  sign 
of  vexation  or  disappointment.  At  Dreifon- 
tein  a  sidelight  is  thrown  upon  him.  In  the 
words  of  a  witness  before  the  Hospitals' 
Inquiry  Commission :  "  I  was  wounded  in 
both  legs.  They  put  me  down  in  the  sun  for 
five  hours.  Lord  Roberts  came  by  and  gave 
me  water  from  his  bottle.  ..." 

At  length  Bloemfontein  is  reached  success- 
fully, and  he  finds  time,  amid  many  anxieties, 
to  make  suitable  speeches,  exactly  the  right 
thing,  —  to  the  Guards  Brigade:  "I  would 
have  liked  to  lead  you  into  Bloemfontein, 
but  instead  I  will  lead  you  into  Pretoria  "  ; 
to  the  newspaper  correspondents,  whom  he 
always  treated  with  scrupulous  courtesy 
(one  flash  of  good-natured  irony,  "  I  shall  be 
interested,  gentlemen,  to  read  your  criticisms. 
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No  doubt  I  shall  profit  by  them.");  and  to  the 
foreign  attaches,  who  were  strongly  impressed 
—  particularly   the    Russian  —  with    his    per- 
sonality. 

The  dramatic  and  sudden  turning  of  the 
,  the  conversion  <>l  defeat  and  disgust 
into  almost  inordinate  triumph,  produced  an 
intense  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
Roberts  received  the  fullest  measure  of  that 
high  honor  and  admiration  which  vast  edu- 
cated communities  can  alone  bestow.  In  the 
words  of  a  letter  written  at  the  time  by  one 
well  in  touch  with  popular  feeling:  — 

"  We  had  been  everywhere  defeated.     It  seemed 

as  if  the  greatest  disasters  must  come  upon  us. 
The  progress  of  the  war  was  most  unsatisfactory, 
and  then  suddenly  this  wonderful  little  Bobs  appears, 
and  all  is  changed  as  if  it  were  by  magic.     There 

is  nothing  they  would  not  do  for   him.     The   belief 
is  that  he  has  saved  the  Empire,  and  he  is 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  man  in  it." 

'1  "hat  impression  may  he  obscured  by  the 
swiftly  moving  clouds  of  modern  opinion, 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  history  will  some 
day  revive  it. 

The  next  critical  moment  in  the  war  occurs 
three  months  later,  when  the  army  comes  to 
the  Vaal  River  at  Vereeniging.  Railroad  not 
repaired;  communications  threatened  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  southward,  threatened  again 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  southward,  actually 
cut  a  lew  days  later,  a  barren  country  and 
supplies  running  low.  On  the  other  hand  the 
enemy  are  demoralized.  Can  we  bounce  them 
out  of  Johannesburg  and    I  ,   circle    of 

modern  foils  notwithstanding,  or  shall  we 
wait  a  fortnight  at  the  Vaal  to  secure  our  line, 
replenish    our    stores,    rest  irses    and 

travel-stained   infantry  —  and   let   the  enemy 
er?     Never,     forward  at  once.     It  was  a 
daring  stroke.      When  we  arrived  befoi 
toria,  we  found  a  position  which  eight  thousand 

could  have  held  indefinitely  and 
which  would  have  demanded  regular  sie 

tter  of  months.  And  we  had  hut  five  or 
six  days'  food  in  the  wagons,  and  Christian 
de  \\\t  was  tearing  up  the  vital  railway  be- 
hind us;  cutting  the  air-pipe  between  the 
diver  and  the  surface.  Bu1  Hobs  was  right 
I  were  blul       I        I  he  heights 

where  they  attempted  some  resistance  were 
seized.  By  nightfall  our  cavalry  approached 
the  t  apital.    At  noon  on  the  next  day,  mounted 


on  an  Arab  horse,  the  gift  of  a  prince  of 
Inde,  the  Field  Marshal,  as  he  had  promised, 
led  the  Guards  into  the  Parliament  Square. 

The  scene  was  a  memorab  .   the  site 

was  spacious  and  imposing.  Within  the  quad- 
rangle of  high  red  sandstone  buildings  crowds 
of  people  had  gathered,  every  where  held  back 
by  thin  brown  lines  of  soldiers.  Under  the 
shadow  of  the  old  Dutch  church,  Lord 
erts,  his  generals,  the  great  staff,  and  the  for- 
eign attaches,  a  fine   cavalcade,   sat  on  their 

s,    while    the    victorious    army    d< 
For  lour  hours  the  stream  of  khaki  and 
—  light   glinting   on    muddy  waters  —  fl 
unceasingly.      The  sun   blaze,  refra 
the  red   houses,  threw  a  golden  glitter  upon 
everything.      The  jaunt}'  merry  music  of  the 
marches,  the  bursts  of  cheering,  the  continu- 
ous pulsating  concussions  of  the  drums, 
under  all  yet  above  all,  the  monotonous  rhythm 
of  marching  feet  produced  a  profound  impres- 
sion on   the   mind.      And  when   the  old    I 
flickered   up   to    the    top    of    the    Parliament 
House,    what   with    the    memory    ^i   twenty 
%  of   shame  and  bitterness,   "  Remember 
Majuba,  you  dirty  English,"  and  the  memory 
of  thirty  thousand  good  men  and  tru< 
behind,  dead,  wounded,  g   the 

track   of  invasion,   even   the  dullest,   he 
souls   were    powerfully   stirred,    and    all    men 
felt  this  was  ail   hour  to   live. 

Some  one  —  ticer  —  turno 

Roberts  when  all  \ 

"  You  must  be  a  happy  man 

"No,"  replied   the    Field    Marshal,  with   a 
momentary  expression  of  intei 
happy  —  thankful.*' 

And  the  officer  remembered  the 
Natal    which    had    swallowed    up    a    father's 
hope   and   pride. 

Lei    us   leave   this   scribbled   sketch    unfin- 
ished.    Something    of    the    lik 

M,  a  twinkle  o\    the  eye.  a  cl 
t eristic  pose,  or  the  cut  of  the  coat      I 
orate  would  be  I  rtists 

of    history    will    paint   their    solemn    pictures 
with   time  and   materials  not   at   our  dis] 
nor  within   our   powei  1  ■  :    I 

smudge   their   canvas    beforehand,    but 
our   sketch    King   in  the  corner  in   the   hope- 
that    it    may  perhaps  somethii 
them,   when   they   con                    their  work. 
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TWO  phases  of  geographic  research  dis- 
tinguish the  nineteenth  century  from 
its  predecessors.  The  largest  discov- 
eries of  the  eighteenth  century  were  made  by 
sailors,  —  Cook,  Carteret,  Bougainville,  Van- 
couver, and  many  others,  —  who  brought  to 
light  the  myriad  islands  of  the  oceans  or  de- 
lineated unexplored  parts  of  coast  lines.  The 
largest  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  made  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  great  land  masses.  It  has  been 
the  era  of  the  study  of  the  continents.  The 
Cossack  pioneers,  in  Russia's  service,  had 
crossed  Siberia,  but  with  this  exception  not 
a  line  of  exploration  had  been  run  across  Asia 
since  Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century  till 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
brought  forth  its  scores  of  Asian  explorers. 
Nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  Australia,  and  the  larger  part  of  North 
America  is  also  the  work  of  this  century. 

When  Alexander  von  Humboldt  described 
the  travels  which  he  began  in  South  America 
in  July,  1799,  he  ushered  in  a  new  era  of 
exploration ;  for  he  taught  geographers  that 
exploration  does  not  consist  merely  of  topo- 
graphic delineation  of  mountains,  rivers,  plains, 
and  settlements,  but  that  it  includes  many  other 
factors  that  have  a  bearing  upon  human  inter- 
ests, —  such  as  meteorology,  climatology,  the 
distribution  of  plants,  and  the  nature  of  soils. 
He  was  the  main  pioneer  influence  in  substi- 
tuting scientific  for  superficial  and  unskilled 
exploration.  Thus  the  nineteenth  century  has 
been  not  only  the  greatest  era  of  the  study  of 
the  land  surface  of  the  earth,  but  also  of  scien- 
tific discovery. 

SOUTH    AMERICA,    AFRICA,    AND    AUSTRALIA 

In  their  exploration,  South  America  is  the 
anomaly  and  Africa  the  wonder  among  the 


continents.  South  America  is  the  only  great 
region  whose  exploration  on  a  large  scale 
quickly  followed  European  occupancy.  The 
Amazon  was  known  almost  from  its  sources 
to  its  mouth,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Nearly  all  the  coast  cities  on  our 
maps  were  founded  at  that  time,  and  a  little 
later  the  Jesuits  established  their  almost  inde- 
pendent states  in  the  heart  of  the  continent ; 
but  to-day  South  America  lags  behind  them 
all.  Inner  Africa,  the  geographical  enigma 
fifty  years  ago,  is  better  known.  No  railroad 
in  Brazil  penetrates  so  far  inland  as  the  African 
railroad  to  Matabeleland.  South  America  is 
the  part  of  the  habitable  world  where  most 
pioneer  exploration  remains  to  be  done. 

These  facts  are  mainly  the  result  of  one 
potent  influence  that  has  enabled  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  contribute  most  largely  to 
detailed  geographical  knowledge.  It  was  the 
desire  of  the  European  powers  to  acquire  more 
lands,  widen  commerce,  and  spread  civilization 
that,  in  the  past  fifty  years,  has  placed  in  the 
field  scores  of  very  costly  exploring  enterprises, 
many  on  a  military  basis,  and  fitted  for  really 
scientific  work  on  a  scale  far  beyond  the  - 
of  private  achievement.  South  America  has 
been  outside  this  field  of  rivalry.  Her  days 
of  largest  exploration  were  when  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  great  colonial  powers.  But 
early  in  this  century  they  lost  that  continent ; 
and  the  republics  which  succeeded  them, 
in  purse  and  involved  in  many  civil  and  ex- 
ternal wars,  have  scarcely  made  the  explora- 
tion of  their  own  territories  a  state  affair  until 
within  the  past  few  years.  The  world  knows 
far  more  of  inner  Africa  to-day  than  the  gov- 
ernment at  Bogota  knows  oi  the  southeastern 
third  of  Colombia.  Dr.  Sievers  has  recently 
mentioned  the  fact  that  long  series  of  meteoro- 
logical observations  in  inner  Africa  are  now 
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available, while  in  large  parts  of  South  America 
—  as  in  the  llanos  of  Venezuela  and  most  of  the 
Amazon  basin — there  arc  no  records  of  value 
for  scientific  deductions  with  regard  to  climate. 

JUit  the  European  nations  did  not  enter  upon 
this  great  ta.sk  of  studying  the  undeveloped 
continents  till  the}-  received  the  impulse  from 
the  humble  pioneers  of  discovery.  Mr.  Stanley 
says  he  thought  Livingstone  was  an  enthusiast 
and  a  visionary  when  they  stood  together  on 
the  shore  of  Tanganyika,  and  the  great  mis- 
sionary-explorer, with  uplifted  hand  trembling 
with  weakness,  told  him  the  day  was  coming 
when  the  civilized  nations  would  see  the  good 
in  Africa  and  set  about  the  reclamation  of 
the  continent.  It  was  Livingstone,  first  of  all, 
and  his  successors,  who  started  the  movement, 
which  gathered  volume  and  momentum  till  we 
see  a  continent  one-third  larger  than  our  own 
parcelled  out  among  the  European  powers, 
which  have  practically  completed  exploration 
on  broad  lines,  and  are  studying  it  in  detail. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  country  back  of  the 
oast  of  Australia  was  an  unknown  Sa- 
through  which  only  three  or  four  trav- 
ellers, at   the   risk   o(  their   lives,  had   pushed 
their  way.     Then  it  was  discovered  that  this 
frightful    waste    was    the     treasure-house    of 
Vustralia  guarded  from  all  intruders 
by  thirst  and  famine.     The  entire  topography 
of  this  spinifex-COVered  desert  has  now  been 
led.    This  exploration  was  made  possible 
by  the  fact  that  the  great  modern  agent  of 
civilization,  the  railroad,  was  pushed  out  into 
the  desert  at  various  points,  so  that  thousands 
ol  men,  with  supplies  daily  replenished   from 
ist,  may  live  there  and  find  and  develop 
i  aces.      This  illustrates  thi 

that  many  inventions  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, which  facilitate  the  development  o\  little- 
known  lands,  have  stimulated  the  work  of 
disci'  use  they  have  made  it  easier  to 

obtain  substantial  results  for  busine 
for  science  by  exploratory  enterpris 

Bl    INK   KNOWLEDGl    "i     OUR    OWN  COUNTRY 

The  iks  which   our  school   children 

used  one  hundred  yeai  s  ago  told  them  nothing 
of  the   Rock)    Mountains  or  of  the  ran: 
the    Pacific  slope.      The  exploration  (A    three- 
fourths  ot  our  vast  domain  has  been  the  work 
of  our  government  and  pri  In  a 

broad  sense,  it  has  been  well  don<  ;  and  in  the 


past  twenty-one  years  it  has  been  succeeded 
by  detailed  studies  and  surveys  which  should 
be  specially  mentioned,  for  they  are  a  phase 
of  exploration  which  has  been  carried  out  on 
a  large  scale  only  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  which  is  essential  to  the  production  of  the 
most  accurate  map       N  raphic  feature 

or  town  or  the  distribution  of  economic  re- 
sources can  be  mapped  with  th  :st  at- 
tainable accuracy  till  these  surveys  are  made. 
The\'  involve,  first,  the  preparation  of  a  topo- 
graphic map  showing  the  relief  or  inequalities 
of  the  surface,  the  drainage,  and  the  wo: 
man,  such  as  roads,  railroads,  boundaries,  and 
tow ns  ;  second,  the  ic  map,  printed  in 
colors  upon  the  topographic  base  map,  show- 
ing the  distribution  of   the  rock  formations, 

useful    minerals,    artesian    w. 
These  surveys  and  the  i 
of  the  most  scientific   developments 
graphic  research  in  this  century.     They  have 
been    completed    in    all    countri  trope 

except   in    Norway,  Spain,  Turkey,  and 
of  the  Balkan  I 

India  is  one  of  the  monume:  aphy, 

and  similar  survey  r  advanced  in   Al- 

geria and  Tunis.  The  topographic  w.>rk  has 
been  carried  by  our  general  government,  with 
the   a  a    few   States,   into   all   the 

Slates  and  Territories,  and  nearly  a  third  of 
our  entire  area  has  now  been  completed.  The 
labor  is  enormous  and  costly,  and  man) 
will  elapse  before  the  whole  country  can  be 
mapped  with  the  refinement  and  accuracy  that 
characterize  the  map  sheets  of  the  m 
Europe. 

MAPPING    rni    «  m  i  \\ 

A  ship  left  New  York,  in  August  1 

lay  a  cable  between  that  port  and  th<     \ 

iuld  not  have  told,  many  \  .  that 

this    submarine    telegraph    would    rest,   for   a 
long  distance,  on  the  sea-floor  at   depths  of 
n    thousand    to   twenty  thousand 
<r  the   most    part    than   in   the 
of  any  other  North  Atlantic  cable      I 
ography,  one  o\  the  largest  departmei 

raphic  science,  may  be  said  to  be  wholly 

a   development    of   this  century.       I 

known,   a  century  ago,  that  tl  ittom, 

like  the  land,  has  its  mountains,  valleys,  ami 

believed  that  life  could  not 

lepths  below   fifteen    hundred 
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but  we  now  know  there  are  forms  of  life  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deepest  oceans.  Ingenious 
appliances  have  been  invented  for  exploring 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  the  world  has 
to-day  a  general  idea  of  the  contour  of  the 
ocean  floor  and  of  the  conditions  of  move- 
ment, temperature,  salinity,  and  life  that  pre- 
vail at  different  sea-depths.  Nearly  all  these 
additions  to  knowledge  have  been  made  in 
the  past  half  century,  and  writers  one  hun- 
dred years  from  now  will  probably  say  that 
we  hardly  crossed  the  threshold  in  this  field 
of  investigation.  The  science  of  limnology 
is  less  than  twenty-five  years  old.  This  is 
the  study  of  lakes,  their  depths,  color,  trans- 
parency, life,  and  other  characteristics.  It  has 
been  widely  pursued  in  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Germany,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  other 
countries. 

BLANK    SPA(   I  -    ON     I  UK    MAI' 

The  whole  of  North  America  south  of 
sub-arctic  latitudes  has  now  been  carefully 
explored,  and  the  thirteen  large 
northern  British  America,  to  which  Dr.  Daw- 
son referred  as  unknown,  some  ten  years  ago, 
have  passed  out  of  that  category  or  been 
greatly  reduced  in  size  by  such  work  as 
Ogilvie  has  done  on  the  upper  Yukon,  Low 
in  Labrador,  and  the  Tyrrell  brothers  in  the 
Barren  Lands.  Next  to  Lurope,  North  Amer- 
ica is  the  best-explored  part  of  the  world, 
though  less  than  sixty  years  ago  more  than 
half  the  continent  was  nut  so  well  known  as 
most  ^\   Africa  is  to-day.     It  is  onl 

I    time  when   all   the  habitable  territory 
of  the  United   States  and  Canada  will  be  as 
thoroughly  studied   and   mapped   as  th 
the  European  states. 

That  Central  America  still  offers  a  large 
field  to  the  explorer  is  shown  by  the  fruitful 
work  ol  Carl  Sapper,  who,  in  his  notable 
journeys  in  recent  years,  has  added  to  the 
maps  eighty-one  volcanoes,  of  which  twenty- 
three  are  still  active.  The  lone,-,  gentle  slopes 
from  the  central  mountains  to  the  east- 
ern i  tral  .America,  continually 
drenched  by  the  trade-wind  rains,  hi 
luxuriant  and  almost  impenetrable  vegetation 
and  are  still  very  little  known.  It  is  on  the 
drier,    Pacific    side  -   that 

development  is  mainly  cenl 

;  o|    the   additions   the  nineteenth   cen- 


tury has  made  to  South  American  exploration 
have  been  the  work  of  European  and  North 
American  explorers,  many  of  them  poorly 
equipped  and  paying  their  own  way. 
most  conspicuous  service  has  been  the  map- 
ping of  the  drainage  and  explorations  in  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  the  Cordilleras. 
The  Spaniards  Ion  i  wealed  the  courses 

of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata- Paraguay,  but 
the_\-  paid  little  attention  to  smaller  streams 
and  tributaries.  It  was  left  to  this  century, 
and  particularly  to  the  last  three  decac 
explore  these  rivers,  and  wc  now  ha\ 
excellent  idea  of  all  the  lar_a;e  features  of  the 
drainage  system.  European  explorers  have 
made  Ecuador  better  known  than  Colombia 
simply  because  they  have  been  attracted  to 
the  Ecuadorian  Andes  as  a  specially  inviting 
field.  Political  or  military  influences  have 
mainly  incited  exploration  so  far  as  the 
have  participated  in  it.  Thus  the  important 
entina  waged  in  1879-1880  with 
the  Indians  of  the  south,  and  in  1KX4-1885 
with  those  of  the  north,  had  the  incidental 
result  of  making  large  parts  1  and 

the  Gran  Chaco  fairly  well  known. 

OK. \i  M>\s    IN    SI  »U  III 

When    Chile    and    Argentina    based    their 
boundary  treaty  of   1SS1  upon  inaccurate 
graphical  knowledge  they  sowed  the 
an  international  quarrel.      The  result  was  that 
both  began  to  survey  the  Cordilleran  n 
in    dispute,    and    the    resulting    maps   of    the 
entire  Andean  territory  betwe<  a.  1  Horn 

ami    39°  S.    Lat.   are    specimens  ^t    excellent 
survey   work,  and    have   revealed    a   hitherto 
unknown    region.       Expl< 
America  are  id   very  uneven  merit, 
are  only  crude  route  survc  entina  is. 

by    tar,    the    best-mapped    state    \(<v 

il  and  meteoi  departments,  and 

the  staff  of  foreign  pi  -  in  the  higher 

schools  placed  exploration  and  map] 

on  a  high  plane.    The  Brazilian  govern- 
ment has  never  promoted  scientifi 

nd  all  official  work  in  that  line 

by  a  few  states,  mainly  by  Mir: 
'  iulo,  and  Pal  r  interior, 

away  from  the  riv<  II  unknown.     The 

Amazon  basin  is  one  ^\  the  largest  unex] 

in  the  world;   for,  though  steamers 
;         arly  i^n  the  main  stream  and  many  tribu- 
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taries,  the  stretches  between  the  rivers  have 
not  been  visited.  The  inland  parts  of  the 
Guianas  and  of  the  Cordilleran  states  from 
Venezuela  to  Bolivia  are  still  in  the  crude 
and  early  stages  of  exploration. 

What  a  contrast  Africa  presents!  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  world  had  knowledge  only 
coasts,  Egypt,  some  of  the  Barbary 
Coast  lands,  bits  of  Senegambia,  and  the 
upper  Niger,  revealed  by  Mungo  Park,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  inland.  All  the  rest  was  a  blank 
on  the  maps.  The  last  inhabited  area  of  im- 
portance that  was  wholly  unknown  a  year 
ago,  that  between  Lake  Rudolf  and  the  Nile, 
has  just  been  crossed  by  the  American  ex- 
plorer, Dr.  Donaldson  Smith.  The  least- 
known  part  of  Africa  is  now  the  Sahara  and 
Libyan  deserts,  which  have  been  neglected, 
on  the  whole,  though  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  to  reveal  their  character.  This  neglect 
is  due  partly  to  the  small  economic  impor- 
tance of  these  regions,  but  mainly  to  the 
hostility  of  the  natives. 

PIONEER    EXPLORING    IN    ASIA 

Sixty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Hamilton  said,  in 
an  address  before  the  British  Association  : 
"We  have  only  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  geographical  character  of  the  Burman, 
Chinese,  and  Japanese  empires  ;  the  innu- 
merable islands  of  the  latter  are  still,  except 
occasionally,  inaccessible  to  European  navi- 
gators. Geographers  hardly  venture  on  the 
iosc  description  of  Tibet,  Mongolia,  or 
Chinese  Tartary,  Siam  and  Cochin  China." 
Since  that  time  a  swarm  of  explorers  have 
overrun  nearly  every  portion  of  Asia.  India 
is  as  well  mapped  as  any  part  of  Europe,  and 
that  great  survey  is  now  being  extended  over 
Burmah.  Japan  is  mapping  her  own  r 
islands  by  the  most  detailed  and  scientific 
methods.  There  are  only  two  regions  in  that 
:  all  the  continents  where  pioneer 
exploring  may  now  be  done,  (hie  of  them  is 
in  central  and  southern  Arabia,  where  there 
■  areas,  probably  sandy  desert, 
that  are  wholly  unknown.  The  other  is  in 
Tibet,  the  highest  of  plateau  regions,  where 
then-  are  ps  to  be  visited  between  the 

lines  ,»f  exploration  inn  bv  many  Russian, 
British,  and  French  explorers  and  the  Ameri- 
can, Rockhill.     Thus  the  era  of  running  route 


surveys  in  Asia  is  closing  with  the  end  of  the 
century,  and  the  work  of  detailed  exploration, 
completed  in   India,  is  rapidly  extendi' 

Our  knowledge  of  Australia,  like  that  of 
Africa,  is  the  gift  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
A  number  of  explorers,  of  whom  the  best 
known  was  Dr.  Leichardt,  have  perished  in 
the  waterless  and  repellent  waste  that  covers 
the  vast  interior.  But  this  sandy  desert  is 
now  marked  in  all  directions  by  the  tracks  of 
explorers;  and  one  of  the  most  practical  fea- 
tures of  their  work  was  the  discovery,  around 
the  desert  margins,  of  wide  areas  of  grazing 
lands  that  are  making  Australia  one  of  the 
greatest  of  stock-raising  countries.  The  in- 
terior of  eastern  New  Guinea,  the  Lai 
island  except  Greenland,  has  been  opened  to 
our  knowledge  within  the  past  fifteen  years 
by  the  British  and  Germans,  who  wished  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  their  new  p. 
The  fact  that  the  western  half  of  the  island  is 
still  almost  unknown  seems  to  show  that  its 
masters,  the  Dutch,  have  lost  the  zeal  that 
placed  their  fathers  among  the  hardiest  and 
most  enthusiastic  explorers. 

K    EXPLORA1 

In  Polar  exploration,  the  nineteenth  century 
has   scarcely   excelled    the    splendid    achieve- 
ments  of  earlier   ages,   though   it   has   added 
many  new  islands  to  the  maps,  attained  the 
farthest    north,    and,    what    is    perhaps    most 
important,  has  perfected  the  art  of  living 
travelling,  in  comparative  safety,  in  the  high 
latitudes.      It    may   be    that    the    arehip 
north   of  this  continent   will   be  consid( 
extended  by  later  explorations,  but  there  are 
good   reasons  tor  believing  that   the  still  un- 
known   Arctic    area    contains    no   great    land 
masses.      The  unknown  part  oi  the  Antarctic 
regions  is  twice  as  large  as   I     rope,  and  is 
now  the  largest  unexplored  area  in  the  world. 
Expeditions,  organized  on  a  very  important 
in    England   and   Germany,  will   under- 
take, with  the  opening  oi  the  new  cent 
clear  away  at  least  a  part  of  the  mystery  that 

shrouds  this  vast  expanse.      Every 
pert  now  believes  that  the  attainment  of  the 
North  Pole  is  only  a  question  of  time;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  century  now  openi: 
fully  complete  the  pioneer  exploration  of  the 
entire  world,  which  the  closing  century  : 
wonderfully  advanced. 


GREAT    EVENTS    IN    CARICATURE 


THE  political  and  social  cartoon,  as  we 
know  it  to-day,  had  its  birth  fifty-odd 
years  ago  in  the  pages  of  London 
Punch,  and  the  volumes  of  that  journal  could 
be  successfully  drawn  upon  for  an  accurate 
and  compelling  history,  during  the  period 
which  they  cover,  not  only  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  of  the  civilized  world  as  well. 
Details  might  be  lacking,  but  not  the  essen- 
tial facts.  Swift  pictorial  comment  leaves 
the  printed  page  lagging  on  behind,  and 
one  would  rise  from  such  a  book  with  an 
impression  of  vivid  reality  that  could  be 
gained  in  no  other  way.  An  instance  is  the 
famous  cartoon  "  The  British  Lion's  Ven- 
geance on  the  Bengal  Tiger,"  which,  pub- 
lished in  1857,  gave  concrete  and  telling 
expression  to  England's  anger  at  the  out- 
rages of  Delhi,  Lucknow,  and  Cawnpore. 
Indignant  but  admiring  crowds  gathered 
about  it  when  it  was  first  displayed  in  the 
shop  windows  of  London,  and  the  name  of 


SMOKING  THE  CALUMET. 
{The  Alabama  Claims.) 

the  artist  became  over  night  a  familiar  one 
in  every  English  household. 

"A  Vision  on  the  Way"  illustrates  in  strik- 
ing fashion  the  blind  folly  which  involved  the 
head  of  the  Third  Empire  in  ruin.  The 
shadow  of  the  greater  appears  to  the  lesser 


THE  BRITISH   LION'S   VENGEANCE  ON    THE   BENGAL  TIGER. 
(.  [fter  Cazonfore.) 
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(At  the  time  of  the    Third  Empire.) 


Bonaparte  and   his   son,  and  wains  them  to 
stay  the  march  to  the  German  frontiers.    The 


wo  i  ni 


young  prince  imperial  scorns  conscious  of  the 
spectre's  presence,  but  the  lather  rides  on 
unheeding  to  his  doom.  The  small  cartoon 
entitled  "  Smoking  the  Calumet,"  which 
depicts  Gladstone  and  Brother  Jonathan 
counselling  in  Indian  fashion,  with  Mr. 
Punch  an  amused  and  interested  auditor, 
oilers  witty  and  incisive  comment  upon  the 
deliberation  of  the  Alabama  Claims  I 
mission. 

Disi     li's  sti  ange,  dark  .  i  i  rich 

source  of   inspiration   to   the  caricaturist 
his   day,   and    the  who 

satire  boasts  no  happier  effort  than  the  draw- 
ing   "  Paradise    and    the    Peri,"    which. 
gested    by    a    familiar    passage    in     "  I 
Rookh,"  celebrates  the 

■  •ion    to   the    British   premiership.      \  • 
less  humorous  and   effective  is  the 

;  by 
I  mi's  newly  acquired  control  of  the 
Sue/.   Canal.     This   drawing   bi  mind 

an  interesting  bit  of  unpublished  hisl 
though   the  purchase  of  the  Khedive's  shares 
in  th< 

raeli,  it  was  really  the  work  of  an 
lish  journalist,  Frederick   Greenwood.     Din- 
i  I  5,  Mr. 
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MOSE  IN   EGITTO. 
{The  Suez  Canal.) 

Greenwood,  who  was  the  editor  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  met  a  confrere  employed  on  the 
staff  of  a  well-known  Paris  journal.  This 
gentleman,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
boasted  that  before  the  week's  end  France 
would  hold  a  controlling  share  in  the  stock 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  impecunious  Khe- 
dive, the  Frenchman  explained,  having  hinted 
to  a  Paris  friend  a  readiness  to  dispose  of 
his  shares  in  the  canal,  a  syndicate  of  French 
financiers  had  subscribed  the  purchase  money, 
and  the  negotiations  would  be  completed  on 
the  exchange  of  certain  formal  documents. 

Mr.  Greenwood  went  home  and  slept  on 
this  astounding  information.  Early  next 
morning  he  sought  an  interview  with  Lord 
Derby,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  informed 
him  of  the  business  in  hand.  "  What  can 
we  do  ? "  asked  Lord  Derby,  startled  from 
his  usual  placidity  by  the  startling  news 
brought  by  his  visitor.  Mr.  Greenwood  was 
ready  with  his  answer.  "  Step  in,"  said  he, 
"  and  buy  the  shares  on  account  of  England. 
You  can  outbid  the  Frenchman,  and  the 
Khedive  will  prefer  you  as  a  customer." 
However,  it  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
bargain  that  the  money,  some  four  millions 


sterling,  should  be  paid  cash  down,  and 
Lord  Derby  was  not  in  a  position  to  pledge 
British  credit  to  the  amount.  Mr.  Green- 
wood proved  equal  to  this  fresh  difficulty. 
He  hurried  to  Lombard  Street,  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Rothschilds,  and  brought  back 
the  draft  of  an  agreement  upon  which  they 
undertook,  for  a  consideration,  to  finance 
the  colossal  transaction.  Disraeli's  approval 
was,  of  course,  necessary,  but  his  share  in 
the  great  coup  was  confined  to  giving  his  con- 
sent. 

The  cartoon  "  L'Audace "  recalls  one  of 
the  most  curious  chapters  in  the  history  of 
modern  France.  The  short-lived  pretender, 
Boulanger,  is  shown  climbing  a  rocky  ascent 
which  shall  lead  him  to  the  presidency  and 
a  dictatorship.  Utter  failure  attended  the 
efforts  of  this  pinchbeck  Napoleon,  and  sui- 
cide  ended    a   career  that   lacked   only    the 


L'AUDACE  !! 

( The  Boulanger  Fiasco.) 
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clement    of    greatness    to    have    been    truly 
tragic. 

Subject  and  treatment  considered,  there 
has  been  no  nobler  or  more  impressive  draw- 
ing of  its  kind  than  "  Dropping  the  Pilot," 
which,  prompted  by  Bismarck's  retirement 
from  the  German  chancellorship,  appeared 
in  Punch  in  March,  1890.  The  stout  old 
pilot,  gray  from  weighty  service,  goes  down 
the  side  of  the  German  ship  for  the  last  time, 
followed  by  the  pensive  gaze  of  the  young 
ror,  uncertain  as  to  the  wisdom  of  part- 
ing with  such  a  tried  and  faithful  servant. 
Genuine  dramatic  feeling  is  also  present  in 
the  "  Unarming,"  of  four  years  later,  the  last 
of  a  remarkable  scries  dealing  with  a  remark- 
able man,  in  which  the  time-worn  warrior, 
Gladstone,  doffs  his  armor  and  hangs  upon 
the  wall  the  double-edged  sword  of  leader- 
ship. 

All  of  the  drawings  here  reproduced  are 
from  the  pencil  of  Sir  John  Tcnniel,  who 
at  Christmastide  completed  fifty  years  of 
brilliant  service  on  the  staff  of  London 
Punch.  During  the  major  part  of  the  p 
named  the  paper  has  been  without  him  only 
on  some  half-dozen  occasions,  and  on  these 


A 


UNARMING 


DROPPING  THE   II 

(Bis». 

occasions  only  has  another  hand  than  his 
drawn  for  the  central  page  devoted  to  the 
cartoon.  The  greatest  caricaturist  of  his 
generation,  —  a  premier  place  which  his  most 
fitted  rivals  are  glad  to  accord  him,  —  he 
seldom  been  unjust  or  unfair  in  his 
work,  nor  has  he  ever  employed  his  art  in 
any  narrow  or  partisan  cause.  From  the 
first  the  secret  o(  the  power  ^A  his  incom- 
parable cartoons  has  been  their  simplicity 
and  their  inherent  truthfulness,  and  the 
legitimate  use  to  which  he  has  always  put 
his  pencil  has  made  it  for  upward 
generation  a  force  taken  into  account  by 
tesmen  in  every  I  t  the 

drift  of  public  opinion.  One  hates  to  think 
of  the  not  distant  (\a\\  for  he  is  now  a  very 
old  man.  when  his  familial  signature  will  ap- 
pear tor  the  last  time  in  Punch. 
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Mr.  Leonard  Huxley,  a  son  of  the  great  biolo- 
gist   and   essayist,    has    so    arranged 
Letters  of  his    father's   diaries   and   letters   and 

Thomas  Henry  0ther  records  of  his  life  and  work  that 
Huxley. 

these  volumes  have  almost  the  effect 
of  an  autobiography ;  and  he  has  done  the  work 
modestly,  in  good  taste,  and  in  good  proportion. 
The  aim  is  to  present  the  man  rather  than  the  sci- 
entific results  of  his  work.  If  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions were  not  treacherous,  a  reviewer  who  holds  in 
grateful  remembrance  the  biographies  and  letters  of 
Tennyson  and  Jowett  would  say  that  these  really 
autobiographical  volumes  about  Huxley  are  the 
richest  that  have  been  added  to  biography  for  many 
a  year.  The  charm  and  the  energy,  the  nobility  and 
the  frankness,  of  the  man  shine  out  on  every  page. 
The  company  that  he  kept  had  in  their  nurture  and 
keeping  the  revolutionary  and  dominant  thought  of 
the  half-century.  This  is  the  fact  that  makes  these 
volumes  as  important  to  men  who  think,  as  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man  makes  them  interesting.  Few 
such  books  come  in  any  one  lifetime  of  readers. 
(Appleton.     2  vols.,  $5.00.) 

Professor  Barrett  Wendell  of  Harvard  Uni- 
a  Lit  ra  versity,  with  very  much  less  academic 

History  of  ponderosity  than  such  books  usually 

America.  show,  has  written  a  literary  history  of 

the  United  States  that  has  better  proportion  than 
any  similar  book  on  the  subject,  or  on  a  part  of  the 
subject.  His  aim  is  to  show  wherein  American 
literary  work  has  diverged  from  English  work  and 
thought ;  and  this  aim  gives  the  book  a  distinct 
reason  for  existence  apart  from  its  service  as  a  book 
of  instruction.  Endless  as  the  controversies  are, 
that  perhaps  any  book  on  the  subject  will  provoke, 
Mr.  Wendell's  volume  of  574  pages  is  the  best  single 
book  on  American  literature  ;  it  is  large  enough  to 
enable  him  to  say  what  he  wishes  to  say  in  good 
form  and  proportion.  It  is  not  a  manual,  nor  a 
series  of  essays,  but  a  book  with  a  backbone. 
(Scribner.     $3.00.) 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Holls,  a  member  from  the 
United  States  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague, 
-.    n       „        has  done  a  notable  service  in  putting 

The  Peace  Con-  . 

ference  at  The      forth  this  record  (which  is  much  more 

Hague"  than  a  record,  for  it  is  an  instructive 

interpretation  as  well)  of  the  Peace  Conference  of 
1899,  about  which  no  complete  and  satisfactory  in- 
formation has  till  now  been  accessible  to  the  layman. 
The   chapter  headings    give  his    method  of  treat- 


ment :  The  Calling  of  the  Conference,  Its  Opening, 
The  Work  of  the  Several  Committees,  —  in  sufficient 
detail  to  explain  the  vast  fund  of  military,  historical, 
and  political  information  that  was  at  the  service  of 
the  Conference,  —  The  Immunity  of  Private  Prop- 
erty at  Sea,  The  Conference  from  Day  to  Day,  and 
The  Bearings  of  the  Conference  upon  International 
Law  and  Policy.  Appendices  contain  the  text  of 
the  Final  Act,  the  Treaties  and  Declarations  of  the 
Conference,  and  the  Reports  of  the  American  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Holls  has  made  his  explanation  with 
a  fulness  of  historical  and  legal  knowledge.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  the  Czar.    (Macmillan.    $3.00.) 

Captain  A.  T.  Mahan  considers  the  problem  of 
Asia  and  its  effect  upon  international  policies  from 
The  Problem  a  historical  point  of  view  in  a  study, 
of  Asia.  the  greater  part  of  which  was  made 

before  the  recent  outbreak  in  China.  The  larger 
historical,  geographical,  and  military  facts  are  pre- 
sented and  their  tendencies  are  interpreted.  A 
chapter,  written  later,  takes  up  the  effect  of  Euro- 
pean conditions  on  world  policies  ;  and  the  volume 
includes  also  an  essay  on  the  merits  of  the  Trans- 
vaal dispute.  Captain  Mahan  believes  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  aggressive  civilization,  and  he  writes 
with  a  large  vision.     (Little,  Brown.     $2.00.) 

Lord  Rosekery's  interesting  volume  is  note- 
worthy because  he  reviews  the  life  of  Napoleon 
Napoleon,  the  at  St.  Helena  and  reaches  the  con- 
Last  Phase,  elusion  (not  new,  but  not  commonly 
held  by  Englishmen)  that  his  treatment  was  shame- 
ful. The  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  was  an  offending  official,  but  the  British 
Government  itself  also  was  blameworthy.  Inci- 
dentally Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Napoleon  "  receives 
sharp  criticism.     (Harper.     $3.00.) 

Mr.  Edwin  Howland  Blashfield  and  Mrs. 
Evangeline  Wilbour  Blashfield  have  made  two 
Italian  volumes    that    deserve    a    permanent 

Cities,  success,  in  these  chapters  on  Italian 

art  and  the  life  of  the  Renaissance,  for  they  arc 
sympathetic,  interpretative,  full  of  color.  Small 
cities  in  northern  and  central  Italy  give  the  title 
and  take  up  a  large  part  of  the  work  ;  but  three 
chapters  are  given  to  Florentine  subjects,  and  one 
to  Raphael  in  Rome.  Both  illustrations  and  text 
are  worthily  done.      (Scribner.     2  vols.,  54.00.) 

Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  does  not,  as  in  his  former 
novels,  deal  with  the  Hebraic  character,  but  with 
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the  family  of  an  English  statesman  who  is  1 
opposed  to  British  expansion  by  war.     The  book 
The  Mantle        turns  on   the   right   of  every  human 
o'  Elijah.  the  highest  spiritual  develop- 

ment, whatever  the  obstacle,       th<  l^eing, 

in  this  case,  an  unworthy  husband.     Zangwill  mar- 
••  I;.'  '     man    to    an    A.I ).    woman."      The 
tragedy  that  follows  makes  a  strong  story.    (Harper. 
• 

Mr.  I  \Mi  s  G.  Cannon,  a  banker  of  long  experi- 
tells  the  history  and  explains  the  methods 
Clearing  am'  administration  of  clearing  ho 

Houses.  icially  American  ones,  in  a  clear 

Style   and   by   a   good    method.      The   book    is   an 
authoritative  one.      (Appleton.     £2.00.) 

I  ir.  Ih  nry  Smith  Williams's  volume  is  made  up 

of  his  articles   from   Harpers  —  a  survey  for   the 

general  reader  of  progress  in  the  vari- 

Thc  Story  of  .  c  , 

Nineteenth         ous  branches  of  natural  science,  not 

Century  technical,  and  Generally  well  propor- 

Science.  .      '     ,  .    °  J 

tioned  ;  as  fair  a  summary  as  one  man 

perhaps  could   make.     The  illustrations  are  poor, 

the  index  inadequate.      (Harper.     $2.50.) 

Profi  3SOR    |.  P.  <  rORDY  has  made  a  revision  and 
expansion  of  an   earlier  work,  to  be 

A  History  of  ,    .       r  , 

Political  Par-      completed  in  four  volumes,  covering 

ties  in  the  the  period  from  the  formation  of  the 

United  States.      ,.     ,        ,  ,  A 

I  derahst  party  to  the  present.  A 
book  of  first-hand  research,  useful  for  reference, 
dry  in  manner.      (Holt.     $1.50.) 

Mr.  Charles  ('■.  1  >.  Roberts's  romance  of  the 
northern  woods  is  almost  a  fairy  story,  so  important 

The  Heart  of         is  t,U'  ' ':"'t  Plaved  Dv  tne  wll(1  thil 

the  Ancient  the  forest.     A  woman  and  her  child  go 

into  exile,  and  the  child  grows  up  and 

falls  in  love  with  a  woodman,  whose   life  she  s.nes 

from  "ne  of  her  own  wild  creatures.      It  is  a  sylvan 

storj  written  with  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  nature, 

and  written  very  well.     (Silver,  Burdett.     £1.50.) 

Ji  w\i  in  I,.  Gilder  has  made  a  clever 
record,  or  Story,  or  seiies  of  sketches  (it  is  .ill 
_.    ,  these),  of  energetic   tomboyhood   in 

The  Ai' 

of  a       the   country,    refreshingly    free   from 
Tomboy.  sent  iment.dit  v.     straightforward      and 

Illus- 
:    by    Flon  .el    Shinn.      (Doubleday, 

■ 

Miss  Mi  'i  i  s    1  vwei  i  's  roman 

gallant  English  gentleman  in  tl  I  William  of 

Th(.  H,,  Id  with  sprightliness. 

■  "it-          Many  <^'  the  1  •  tnce, 

where  the  part  the   Stuart    line  plot 

tion.      \  martial  atmosphere  surrounds  the 
bul  it  ends  peacefully,  with  a  happy  wedding. 
(S.  ribner. 


Mr.  Rufus  Rockwell  VVilson  has.  in  the  tone 
of  a  leisurely  rambler,  told  much  ii  colo- 

Rambiesin         I1Kl'  history  and  man)  -  and 

colonial  incidents  of  not  thout 

Byways.  ^  rcS|)onsjbJijlv  0f  t|ie  formal  histo- 

rian)   in    his   description    of   h  from 

Gardiner's   Island  and  up  the  Hudson  all  th 
through   Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  down  to 
town.     These  are  very  pleasantly  writ; 

.  ely  made,  illustrated  volumes,  none  '. 
valuable  and  all  the  more  interesting  be< 
are  "a  record  of  rambles  in  nooks  and  byw 
(Lippincott.      2  vols.,  S3. 00.) 

Mr.   Mai  RI<  E   Hewli  IT'S  new  novel,  which  has 
Richard  the  Lion-hearted  as  its  hero,  is  written  in 
his  rich  and  nervous  style  whi<  h  t 

The  Life  and  ,.     . 

Deathof  Rich-      it  distinction,  and  the  St 

ardYea-and-       an,i  action.     He  is  one  of  the  half- 
Nay.  .  ,     . 
en  writer-               :.  whose  style  is 

a  joy.     (  Macmillan.     $1 .50.) 

Mi:.  Frank  R.  whimsical  storv 

a  susceptible  young  schoolmaster,  who 
A  Bicycle  summer  awheel  and  1  es  of 

of  Cathay.  0(\(\  adventui 

a  different  young  lad]  ie  lias 

written     since     "The     Squirrel     Inn."       (1! 

t    has   skilfully   and 
modestly    made   a    I  rical   value. 

Colonial  Days      The  accunv 

and  ways.  erations  of  ancestors  were  open  to  the 

investigator,  who  has  reconstructed  the  pasl 
them.  It  is  entertaining  and  of  first-hand  ii 
tance.     (Century. 

Mr.  Henry  Clews  writes  with  entertainment  and 
i  .wv\  in  a  practical  w 

i  Street    nnd  it*  world  and  worldly  wisdom  :  he 
Point  of  View      writes  supei 

Iems,  and   as  a   partisan  about    public   affairs  —  an 
interesting  med 

ramshackle  phi', 

Mr.  Walter  G  rief  handbook,  with 

a  bibliogra]  than  a 

A  Short  History 

of  Ami  I  influences  and  its  intelligent  cnti- 

LlU',,llurt'-  a  wider  inn  n  si        \ 

manual  ^\  \ 

in  so  littlt  1  I  teath. 

Mrs.  Alice  M 

•nial 

,ifin  life    that    centred    about     travel    and 

1  tavern  is  full  of  first-hand  information 

and  1 inment     The   many 

pictures  are  a  1  »rt  ^\  v. 

millan.     .v.50.) 
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Mr.  E.  S.  Martin,  the  short  essayist  of  Harper's 
Lucid  Weekly  and  of  Life,  has  brought  to- 

intervais.  gether   a  collection    of  his    graceful, 

well-written  pieces  of  humor,  and  good  humor,  about 
all  sorts  of  things.      (Harper.     $1.50.) 

Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle's  narrative  is  a  very  clear, 
The  Great  Boer  m"»  an(l  interesting  story  of  the  war, 
War-  including  several  chapters  on  causes 

and  previous  events.  He  was  in  South  Africa  as  an 
army  surgeon,  and  gathered  his  information  on  the 
spot.     (McClure,  Phillips.     $1.50.) 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Crowninshield  hospitably  brings 
together  in  this  cosmopolitan  novel  French,  Ameri- 
The  Archbishop  cans,  English,  and  a  stray  Russian  or 
and  the  Lady,  two;  and  the  scenes  are  in  England, 
in  Paris,  and  partly  in  a  ruined  French  Abbey. 
There  is  a  mediaeval  twilight  about  the  characters, 
but  the  situations  are  wholly  modern.  (McClure, 
Phillips.     $1.50.) 


Mk.  Ralph  Connor's  story  of  purpose  deals  with 
lumber  and  mining  camp  life,  and  with  the  work  for 
Black  its  reform  which  was  done  by  a  young 

Rock-  preacher  and    a   miner's    widow.      A 

healthy,  clear-cut  piece  of  purpose  fiction.    (  Revell. 

#1.50.) 

Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr.'s,  story  is  of  the  Spanish  War, 

and  its  scenes  shift  from  the  Bluegrass  region  to 

the  seat  of  conflict  and  back  again, 
Crittenden.  .  . 

and    centres    about    a    strong    young 

Kentuckian  whose  spirit  is  chastened  by  war  and 

love.     It  is  a  spirited  book.      (Scribner.     $1.25.) 

M.  Edmond  Rostand's  latest  play,  "L'Aij 
which  Bernhardt  has  been  playing  in  French  and  Miss 
Maude  Adams  in  English,  has  been 
"adapted  into  English  "  by  Mr.  Louis 
N.  Parker;  and  the  American  publisher  has  made 
a  beautiful  book  of  it.  This  is  the  authorized, 
copyright  version.      (Russell.     $1.50.) 
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A    PUBLISHER 


MY  own  convictions  are  that  we  are  just  enter- 
ing upon  an  era  of  possibilities  in  book 
publishing  quite  revolutionary  in  character.  The 
sociological  conditions  are  absolutely  new  and  alto- 
gether remarkable.  The  country  is  passing  into  a 
new  stage ;  prosperity  has  brought  wealth  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  or  even  millions,  who,  relieved 
from  the  press  of  material  affairs,  will  turn  to  read- 
ing ;  and  these  same  conditions  are  developing  new 
authors  and  new  interests  in  literature.  The  United 
States  is  already  the  greatest  book  market  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  still  miserably  small  compared  with 
what  it  should  be,  and  inevitably  will  be.  I  am 
hopeful  of  the  new  conditions,  and  I  see  much  good 
even  in  the  present  difficulties  which  are  weighing 
down  the  conservative  publisher. 

The  crushing  out  of  the  old-time  bookseller,  if 
he  has  been  really  crushed,  I  am  sorry  for ;  but  the 
old  type  of  bookseller  has  gone  for  good,  and  all 
the  publishers  in  the  world  cannot  re-create  him. 
To  be  quite  frank,  the  so-called  old-time  bookseller 
was  not  the  easiest  business  man  in  the  world  to  get 
on  with  ;  he  was  a  trying  customer  at  times,  be- 
cause he  regarded  himself,  I  suppose,  as  an  es- 
pecially privileged  person.  But  as  conditions 
changed,  the  tradition  wore  off,  and  a  substitute 
will  some  day  fill  his  place.  It  is  the  stage  of 
transition  which  is  hard  for  all  to  bear.  The  new 
publisher  will   probably  be   brighter   than  we  are, 


but  the  competition  will  be  harder,  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
land. We  have  in  the  Lmited  States  no  equiva- 
lent to  the  conditions  which  exist  there,  where  the 
profits  are  calculated  upon  a  low  percentage  on 
invested  capital. 

We  have  as  yet  taken  no  thought  of  foreign  book- 
selling, for  some  reason,  but  we  must  soon  do  so. 
We  sell  to  the  English  houses  editions  of  American 
books,  which  they  in  turn  sell  to  the  colonies.  It 
certainly  will  not  be  many  years  before  we  are 
seeking  and  finding  foreign  markets  of  our  own, 
just  as  other  American  manufacturers  are  doing. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  say  also  that  our 
readers  have  no  narrow  prejudices  about  an  author's 
nationality.  If  the  book  is  good,  the  author  may  be 
a  Pole,  a  German,  an  Englishman,  or  an  American 
—  the  nationality  of  the  author  makes  absolutely  no 
difference  in  popularity,  and  the  spelling  may  even 
be  American  or  English.  In  England  this  is  dis- 
tinctly not  true  —  it  is  hard  to  sell  an  American 
book  there,  as  it  has  been  for  years,  because  of  the 
prejudice  against  anything  not  English. 

Another  good  sign  is  the  change  in  the  sort  of 
books  sold  by  subscription.  Even  the  book  agent 
has  become  a  different  sort  of  visitor  from  the  old 
bore  of  a  pedler,  for  he  now  sells  many  o\  the  best 
works  of  reference  and  sets  of  standard  and  modern 
authors  at  a  fair  price,  instead  of  the  gaudy  centre- 
table  book  of  a  few  years  ago  at  ten  prices. 
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BY 


THE    LIBRARIAN    OF   A    PUBLIC    LIBRARY 


IN  my  opinion,  a  library  supported  by  the  public 
funds  has  no  more  right  than  a  theatre  or  a 
circus  to  a  share  of  the  public  money  if  it  aims  only 
to  amuse  the  people,  or  to  cater  continually  to  the 
lowest  mental  appetites.  The  public  library  is  a 
people's  university,  founded  not  to  entertain  the 
people  for  amusement's  sake,  but  to  carry  on  a 
jeneral  education  of  the  masses  after  the 
public  school  has  but  fairly  begun  it.  Recreation 
Mi  exceedingly  important  part  in  the  great 
scheme,  it  is  true.  Certain  books  of  questionable 
value  may  be  admissible  only  when  there  is  a  class 
of  neglected,  uneducated  people  to  be  attracted 
ould  not  be  drawn  to  the  library  with  any 
other  bait.  And  so  I  consider  it  necessary  to  pur- 
chase fiction  of  both  the  first  and  the  second  grade 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  all  those  people  into  the 
habit  of  reading  who  would  never  read  at  all  if 
they  could  not  get  a  novel  on  their  own  plane.  In 
raw,  new,  manufacturing  districts,  for  instance,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  three-fourths  of  all  the 
books  circulated  lor  a  year  or  two  were  fiction. 
Hut  what  are  we  to  think  when  a  good  old  New 
England  town  like  Salem  confesses  to  a  circulation 
of  83  per  cent  of  fiction  in  its  library?  Then  there 
is  a  Connecticut  city,  famed  for  its  university, 
which  circulates  20  juveniles  and  51  novels  out 
ry  hundred  books,  while  a  Wisconsin  city, 
famed  for  its  beer,  gives  the  lowest  percentage  of 
froth   in   literary   form. 

'The  library  is  not  fulfilling  its  mission.  I   believe, 
more  than  60  per  1  cut  of  fiction,  including 
juveniles,    is    circulated.       forty    books,    including 
works  of  reference,  history,  biography,  travel,  re- 
.  sciem  e,  literature,  ait,  and   the   many  other 
divisions  of  a  well  stocked  library,  are  surely  1 
many  to  be  circulated  out  of  every   hundred   from 
"the  people's  university."     The  abnormal  circula- 
tion of  lit  lion   m  many  libraries  demands  far  more 
serious  consideration  than  it  is  receiving.      1    1 
sums  of  public  money,  and  what  is  vastlj   W 
immense  amount  of  time  and  effort,  are  expended 
on    books   that    produce   useless,    it    not    pernicious, 
results.      Undoubtedly  too  much  that  is  trasliv  and 
ephemeral  is  offered  to  the  public. 

Here   is  a  list   of  libraries  taken  at   random  that 
shows    the    pen  cut.'  r<  illation    in    1 

in  turn  and  juveniles :  — 


TABLE   SHOWING  N    AND 

JUV1  NILES   "I    AI  1.   BOOKS   CIRC1  LAI  I  \> 


_ 

- 

Statk 

.  or  City 

- 

- 

u. 

California    . 

San  Francisco  .     . 

4' 

»4 

MCUt 

laven 

5' 

20 

Illinois   . 

. 

27 

Evanston      .     .     . 

38 

21 

Maine 

Portland  .... 

54 

20 

Mary  Ian 

1 

ry,    Balti-  > 

J 

68 

Massachusetts. 

ton      ... 
line 
Cambridge    .     .     . 

67 
S3 

19 

:' 

Michigan     .     . 

Detroit     .... 

5' 

Cran!   1 

41 

Minnesota  . 

Minneapolis 

5° 

: 

.     .     . 
-  I'h    .     .     . 

New  1 1 

1  ity   .     .     . 

26 

Newark    .... 

■  1 

«9 

New  \  ork  . 

lyn 
Buffalo     .... 

29 

Jamestown    . 

21 

New    York     Mir-  | 
cant  i 

55 

Syracuse  .... 

81 

Ohio  .... 

Cincinnati     . 

79 

Cleveland 

40 

1^ 

Springfield    .     .     . 

57 

l^ 

Pennsylvania  . 

Pittsburg    Came-  ^ 
gie  Library    .      1 

70 

Scranton  .... 

' 

Milwaukee    .      .      . 

'• 

In   sonic  cases  the  law.  and   always  the   lil  I 
administrators,    are     responsible     for    bad     r< 
Where  the  income  from  public  funds  is  meted  out 
iii  proportion  to  the  number  o\  volumes  circulated 
(10  (i-nts  a  book  is  the  maximum  in  New 
State)  and  its  income  does  not  in.  lepend 

upon  the  quality  of  work  done  the  tremen- 

uipt.it ion  to  fill  the  shelves  with  fiction  that 
circulates   rapidly   enough    to    make   a    show 
>  m  the  annual  re] 

If  people  of  cultivation  used  libraries  more,  in- 
stead of  holding  iiany  do,  in  the  belief 
that  the  public  library  is  intended  r  "  the 
greal   unwashed."  the  wh<                  of  the   literature 

1  would  be  greatly  improved.     Thi 
fresh,  attrai  -  "thi  r  than 
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fiction  slowly  creates  a  demand  for  them,  as  surely 
as  the  converse  is  an  axiom. 

Now,  shall  the  administrators  of  a  library  be  alto- 
gether guided  by  public  taste,  or  shall  the  public 
taste  be  first  met,  then  directed  higher  and  higher 
toward  the  ideal?     In  my  opinion  his  duty  is  clear. 


The  public  libraries  in  this  country  are  doing  such 
a  marvellously  great  work  for  the  uplifting  of  hu- 
manity that  I  cannot  help  feeling  guilty  of  a  pessi- 
mism that  I  do  not  believe  in  so  long  as  I  write  about 
a  single  evil  tendency  ;  for  I  think  that  the  gradual 
growth  of  intellectual  well-being  will  correct  it. 


THE    MONTH'S    MOST    POPULAR    BOOKS 


Lists  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  past 
month  have  been  received  from  book-dealers  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Louisville,  St.  Paul, 
Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland, 
and  Pittsburg ;  and  from  librarians  in  Springfield, 


Detroit,  Chicago,  Hartford,  Minneapolis,  Buffalo, 
Cincinnati,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Atlanta,  Cleve- 
land, and  Jersey  City.  Composite  lists  made  from 
these  two  sets  of  reports  follow. 


book-dealers'  reports 

i.  Eben  Holden  —  Bacheller.     (Lothrop.) 

2.  Tommy  and  Grizel  —  Barrie.     (Scribner.) 

3.  Eleanor  —  Ward.     (Harper.) 

4.  Master  Christian  —  Corelli.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

5.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  —  Thompson.     (Bowen-Merrill.) 

6.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King  — Crawford.     (Macmillan.) 

7.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson  —  Goss.    (Bowen-Merrill.) 

8.  The  Voice  of  the  People  —  Glasgow.     (Doubleday,  Page.) 

9.  The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box — Harland.     (Lane.) 

10.  The  Reign  of  Law  —  Allen.     (Macmillan.) 

11.  The  Isle  of  Unrest — Merriman.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

12.  Unleavened  Bread  —  Grant.     (Scribner.) 

13.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  Yea-and-Nay — Hewlett. 

(Macmillan.) 

14.  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden  —  Anon.    (Macmillan.) 

15.  Monsieur  Beaucaire  —  Tarkington.      (McClure,  Phillips.) 

16.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike  —  Lloyd.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

17.  Philip  VVinwood — Stephens.     (L.C.Page.) 

18.  The  Lane  that  had  No  Turning  —  Parker.      (Doubledav, 

Page.) 

19.  The   Life   of   Francis    Parkman  —  Farnham.      (Houghton, 

Mifflin.) 

20.  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana  —  Tarkington.     (Doubleday, 

Page.) 

21.  The  Solitary  Summer  —  Anon.     (Macmillan.) 

22.  To  Have  and  to  Hold  —  Johnston.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

23.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known — Seton-Thompson.  (Scribner.) 

24.  Bob,  Son  of  Battle  —  Ollivant.     (Doubleday,  Page.) 

25.  Boy — Corelli.     (Lippincott.) 

26.  More  Fables  in  Slang  —  Ade.     (Stone.) 

27.  Wanted,  a  Matchmaker — Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

28.  Along  French  Byways  —  Johnson.     (Macmillan.) 

29.  The  Hosts  of  the  Lord  —  Steel.     (Macmillan.) 

30.  Napoleon  —  Rosebery.     (Harper.) 

Sixteen  books  are  mentioned  in  both  lists.  Eight 
books,  "The  Reign  of  Law,"  "The  Redemption  of 
David  Corson,"  "Unleavened  Bread,"  "Tommy 
and  Grizel,"  "  Eben  Holden,"  "  Master  Christian," 
"  The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box,"  and  "  Eleanor,"  are 
among  the  first  twelve  in  each  list,  and  are,  there- 
fore, probably  the  most  read  books  of  the  month. 
There  are  only  seven  books,  not  fiction,  in  the  book- 
dealers'  list,  and  only  five  in  the  librarians'  list. 

"  Eben  Holden "  stands  higher  on  the  book- 
dealers'  list  than  last  month.  "The  Cardinal's 
Snuff  Box,"  "The  Reign  of  Law,"  "Unleavened 
Bread,"  "  Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  "  The  Gentleman 
from  Indiana,"  "Elizabeth  and  her  German  Gar- 
den," and  "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,''  lower, 


LIBRARIANS     REPORTS 

1.  The  Reign  of  Law  —  Allen.     (Macmillan.) 

2.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson  —  Goss.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill.) 

3.  Unleavened  Bread  —  Grant.     (Scribner.) 

4.  Tommy  and  Grizel — Barrie.     (Scribner.) 

5.  Eben  Holden  —  Bacheller.     (Lothrop.) 

6.  Master  Christian  —  Corelli.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

7.  To  Have  and  to  Hold — Johnston.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

8.  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana — Tarkington.     (Doubleday, 

Page.) 

9.  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden  —  Anon.    (Macmillan.) 

10.  Janice  Meredith  —  Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

11.  The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box  —  Harland.     (Lane.) 

12.  Eleanor  —  Ward.     (Harper.) 

13.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known — Seton-Thompson.  (Scribner.) 

14.  Philip  Winvvood  —  Stephens.     (L.C.Page.) 

15.  The  Maid  of  Maiden  Lane  —  Barr.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

16.  Quisante  —  Hawkins.      (Stokes.) 

17.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes — Thompson.     (Bowen-Merrill.) 

18.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower  —  Major.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill.) 

19.  Red  Pottage  —  Cholmondely.     (Harper.) 

20.  David  Harum  —  Westcott.     (Appleton.) 

21.  The  Voice  of  the  People  —  Glasgow.     (Doubleday,  Page.) 

22.  China,  the  Long-lived  Empire  —  Scidmore.     (Century.) 

23.  Sky  Pilot  —  Connor.     (Revell.) 

24.  Richard  Carvel  —  Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

25.  The  Letters  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  —  Colvin.     (Scribner.) 

26.  Meloon  Farm  —  Pool.     (Harper.) 

27.  Black  Rock  —  Connor.     (Revell.) 

28.  Fisherman's  Luck  —  Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

29.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike  —  Lloyd.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

30.  The  Pride  of  Jennico  —  Castle.     (Macmillan.) 


while  "The  Redemption  of  David  Corson,"  "The 
Voice  of  the  People,"  and  "  Bob,  Son  of  Battle  " 
retain  their  relative  positions.  "  The  Reign  of 
Law  "  remains  at  the  head  of  the  books  called  for 
at  the  libraries.  "  Eben  Holden,"  "  Master  Chris- 
tian," "Sky  Pilot,"  and  "The  Redemption  of  David 
Corson"  are  higher,  and  "To  Have  and  to  Hold," 
"Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden,"  "Janice 
Meredith,"  "When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower." 
"Red  Pottage,"  "David  Harum,"  "Richard  Car- 
vel," "  Fisherman's  Luck,"  and  Scidmore's  "China.'' 
lower  than  a  month  ago.  "  Unleavened  Bread," 
"  Philip  Winwood,"  and  "  The  Voice  of  the 
People  "  have  practically  the  same  relative  | 
larity. 
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INDUSTRIAL  FACTS  THAT  SHOW  A  GROWING  PRIDE 
l\  AMERICAN  ACHIEVEMENT  —  THE  MEANING  OF 
THE  YEAR'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  — NEW  ROUTES  OF 
TRANSPORTATION— THE  01   fLOOK   JX   THE  FAR  1 


THE  prodigious  industrial  activity  of  the 
closing  year,  and  the  great  strides  made 
by  the  United  States,  will  form,  when 
our  industrial  history  is  written,  one  of  the  most 
wis  in  national  development.  Dur- 
ing the  year  it  became  apparent  to  the  whole 
industrial  world  that  the  United  States  is  not  merely 
a  granary,  but  that  it  is  fast  becoming  the  foremost 
workshop  as  well. 

This  new  national  industrial  impulse  is  becoming 
1 1  —  is,  in  fact,  a  form  of  patriotism.  It  is  an 
impulse  that  will  lead  to  a  greater  enrichment  than 
we  have  yet  dreamed  of,  to  a  greater  pride  in  our 
country,  to  a  tinner  faith  in  democratic  institu- 
tions —  a  new  national  life  in  fact. 

I  es  of  such  an  impulse  are  so  numer- 

ous that  the  selection  of  a  few  typical  facts  is 
difficult,  when  the  whole  industrial  horizon  is  so 
full  of  fa< 

The  Meaning  of  the  Year's  Foreign  Trade 

AN  immense  amount  of  constructive  and  recon- 
structive work  must  be  undertaken 
sequel  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  which  made 
[roads  and  rolling  stock,  and  with 
3  and  mining  machinery.  America's  iron 
and  steel  industries  promise  to  play  a  large  pari  in 
this  second  invasion  of  South  Africa.  The  Baldwin 
and  Schenectady  locomotive  works  have  in  hmd 
important  orders  from  the  (ape  Government;  the 
American  bridge  Company  is  reported  to  have 
made  a  bid  on  bridges  involving  eight  thousand 
tons  of  material,  and  the  export  departments  of 
American  houses  handling  machinery  and  railroad 
supplies  have  large  orders  in  sight,  for  South  Africa  ; 
and  some  shipments  have  already  been  made. 

It  is  in  raw  cotton,  however,  and  manufactured 
iron  and  steel,  that  the  greatest  growth  is  shown. 
Exports  of  cotton  in  the  month  t^\  ( )ctober  amounted 
to  over  sixty  millions,  as  compared  with  twenty- 
eight  millions  in  the  same  month  of  the  previous 
year,  while  exports  of  manufactures  of  iron  ami 
steel  during  1900  exceeded  one  hundred  and  thirtv- 
two  millions.  Thus  the  exportation  of  manufactures 
has  increased  nearly  twenty-five  percent  in  a  single 


twelvemonth,  and   more  than  doubled  in  the  four 
from  1S96  to  1900,  while  the  importation  of 
manufactun  rials  has  also   increased  at  a 

rapid  rate.     Moreover,  this  increase  in  the  pn 
of  industry  shows  in  many  cases  a  higher  rewj 
a  given  quantity  of  labor,  as  well  as  an  inert 
the  quantity  produced  and  sold.     1 
instance,  the  av<  rt  price  of  cotton  a  pound 

in  the  months  of  Septembei  tober,  the 

ning  ^i'  the  new  cotton  nine  and  nine- 

tenths  cents,  against  six  and  seven-tenths  cents  in 
the  same  months  of  the  pre<  t  ;  while  in 

other  agricultural  productions  and  in  various  lines 
of  manufactures,  especially  those  of  iron  and 
and  in  the  products  of  our  mines,  th< 
prices  per  unit  of  quantity,  and  thus  better  earnings 
for  those  who  produce  them. 

do  these  \.\t  ts  tell  the  whole  Ameri- 

can prosperity.     The   United   Kingdom   and 
many,   our     most     formidable     rivals,     al  rag     with 
Belgium,    France,   Spain,   and    Italy,   during    1900 
imported  more  than  they  exported  ;  but  American 
exports  during  the  same  period  vastly  led  the 

imports,  ti  being  in   round    n 

hundred  million-  than  in  the 

corresponding  period  of  any  preceding  year,  and  a 
greater  excess  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

American  Coal  in  Foreign  Markets 

MERK    \\     coal,    like    American    steel,    now 
supplies  the  markets  oi  the  world,  and 

the  world,  no   country  stands  ahead  of  the   I 

Within   the 
or  two  we  have  outstripped   our   al  val  — 

Britain —  and  are  credited  with    25  ;. 
net  tons,  as  against   •  .  r 

country,  while  Germany  1 

credit  :   the  remainder  of  the  «  hieing  but 

1  49,000,000  t< 

The  -  of  the  Unit 

those  o\  other  conn:-  .  when  one  knows 

that  our  country  has  workable  1  nding 

over  19a  tiare  miles,  as  compared  with  1 

[or  t  ireat    Britain,   r 
many,    3500    for   Spam,   and    30,000    reported    for 
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Russia.  In  the  Appalachian  field,  which  embraces 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Eastern  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  there  are  58,265  square 
miles  of  coal,  or  nearly  five  times  as  great  an  area 
as  that  possessed  by  Great  Britain,  and  these  states 
during  the  past  year  turned  out  130,000,000  of 
tons. 

The  price  of  coal  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  of  as  good 
quality  as  the  best  Welsh  coal,  is  only  $2.50  per 
ton,  or  half  that  of  the  Welsh  coal.  Our  chief 
markets  are  likely  to  be  found  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  countries  which  have  been  large  con- 
sumers of  the  coal  of  Britain,  while  it  was  cheap. 
France  annually  consumes  42,000,000  tons  of  coal, 
while  she  produces  only  32,000,000  tons.  The 
deficit  has  been  made  good  in  former  years  by  other 
countries,  principally  Great  Britain,  and  to  some 
extent  by  Germany  and  Belgium.  All  three  of 
these  countries,  however,  now  require  more  than 
their  own  output. 

Germany's  total  consumption  of  coal  and  lignite 
for  the  current  year  is  computed  at  about  140,000,- 
000  tons  —  an  amount  five  times  as  great  as  it  was 
thirty  years  ago. 

The  requirements  of  the  two  cities  of  Hamburg 
and  Berlin,  both  wholly  dependent  upon  purchases 
in  the  open  market,  amount  to  more  than  6,500,000 
tons  per  annum.  Both  cities  are  easily  accessible 
by  water  to  American  coal,  —  Hamburg  with  its 
open  port  and  ample  coal  docks  ;  Berlin  with  a  river 
freight  of  only  75  cents  per  ton  in  addition  to  the 
ocean  rate. 

It  is  bituminous  or  soft  coal  that  is  chiefly  to  go 
abroad.  Little  anthracite  coal  is  used  in  Europe. 
The  only  real  anthracite  purchased  abroad  is  about 
2,000,000  tons  yearly  in  Wales.  It  is  burned  in 
the  northern  part  of  France,  in  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Northern  Germany.  Our  bituminous  coal, 
however,  commands  a  steadily  growing  market. 
Buyers  who  have  taken  it  are  ready  to  give  further 
orders. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  the  American  coal  is  of 
softer  grade  than  the  firm  Welsh  coals,  but  that  has 
not  worked  any  disadvantage  in  this  country.  When 
the  shipper  learns  that  his  soft  coal  breaks  up  on 
its  way  across  the  sea,  or  in  transit  to  the  ports  of 
shipment,  he  will  take  precautions  either  to  send 
the  solidest  coal  that  he  can  furnish,  or  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  handle  the  shipments  with 
more  care  in  loading  and  unloading,  that  it  may 
arrive  at  its  destination  in  the  condition  desired  by 
purchasers.  Delivering  the  goods  is  not  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  Finding  the  market  and 
making  the  quality  and  price  right  are  the  main 
things,  and  they  have  been  accomplished.  The 
amount  of  American  coal  exported  in  1901  will  be 
twenty  times  what  it  was  in  the  year  just  closed. 


New  Records  in  Shipbuilding 

THE  year  just  closed  was  the  most  prosperous 
American  shipping  has  known  in  a  genera- 
tion. Our  shipowners,  it  would  appear,  are  not 
waiting  the  passage  of  a  subsidy  bill  by  Co: 
before  placing  orders  for  new  craft,  and  that  the 
shipyards  of  the  country  are  in  a  generally  flourish- 
ing condition  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  eighteen  months  there  has  been  but  one 
failure  among  firms  operating  plants  of  any  magni- 
tude. The  contracts  now  in  hand  also  give  proof 
of  increasing  prosperity.  Tie  Huntingdon  yards 
at  Newport  News  have  in  course  of  construction 
a  tonnage  of  102,680,  nearly  half  of  which  is  for 
the  merchant  marine.  The  construction  at  the 
Cramp  yard  in  Philadelphia  amounts  to  89,865, 
three-fourths  of  which  is  for  the  merchant  service. 
This  showing  breaks  the  tonnage  record  hitherto 
held  by  the  Harland  &  Wolff  Company,  of  Belfast, 
which,  in  1897,  built  84,204  tons  of  shipping.  Thus, 
the  United  States  have  two  shipyards  which  are  now 
making  world  records  in  the  extent  of  output. 

Many  of  the  American  plants  are  working  over- 
time, and,  though  the  shipbuilding  capacity  of  the 
country  has  doubled  in  a  year  and  a  half,  the  Pa- 
cific coast  yards  have  had  to  send  orders  to  the 
Atlantic.  Atlantic  coast  yards,  in  turn,  have  had 
to  send  some  of  their  orders  to  the  Lakes,  and  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  Georgetown,  the  first  steamer 
ever  built  there  exclusively  for  ocean  service,  was 
launched  from  the  yards  of  the  Union  Dry  Dock 
Company  in  Buffalo.  This  boat  was  built  for  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Steamship  Company,  and  will  ply 
between  Boston,  New  York,  and  Southern  ports. 

Another  noteworthy  order  is  that  recently  placed 
by  the  Atlantic  Transport  Company  with  the  Sp  ar- 
rows Point  yard  for  the  two  largest  passenger  and 
freight  steamers  ever  constructed  in  the  United 
States.  These  vessels,  built  entirely  of  steel  and 
supplied  with  modern  appliances  for  loading  and 
unloading,  will  cost  a  million  and  a  half  each, 
and  will  be  delivered  early  in  the  summer.  A 
second  order  lately  secured  by  the  same  concern 
calls  for  two  immense  freight  steamers,  each  of 
which  will  carry  12,000  tons,  dead  weight.  These 
cargo  carriers  will  cost  S 700,000  each,  and  their 
construction  will  begin  this  winter.  Work  now  on 
hand  at  Sparrows  Point  will  give  full  employment 
for  two  years  to  come  to  upwards  of  four  thousand 
men. 

Experiments  now  making  may  effect  radical 
changes  in  inland  shipbuilding,  for  the  present  sea- 
son is  to  witness  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  vise 
lake  vessels  for  ocean  carrying  when  they  would 
otherwise  be  idle.  This  plan  is  not  entirely  new, 
but  it  has  never  been  tested  on  an  extensive  scale. 
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Now,  however,  Chicago,  Wyandotte,  Lorain,  and 
other  ports  ;irc  building  boats  designed  for  both 
lake  and  o<  ean  servii  e,  of  as  dee])  draught  as  can 
pass  the  Welland  Canal,  and  twenty-eight  vessels 
are   a:1  >ntra<  ted    tor.    that  can    ply   either 

between  Lake  Erie  and  Montreal,  or  between  Lake 
Erie  and  European  ports. 

About  a  do/en  of  these  boats  have  been,  or  will 
t  from  the  Lakes  to  the  sea  this  winter,  and 
others  will  follow  as  rapidly  as  they  ean  be  built 
—  this  on  the  theory  that  it  will  pay  better  to  re- 
strict the  size  of  lake  vessels  to  the  dimensions 
which  the  passage  of  the  Welland  Canal  imposes, 
and  have  them  active  all  the  year  round,  than  to 
follow  the  principle  of  giving  them  the  maximum 
carrying  capacity  admitted  by  lake  navigation,  and 
tie  them  up  during  the  winter  months.  Arrange- 
ments are  practically  completed  also,  it  is  said,  for 
the  building  of  a  number  of  steamers  and  barges  to 
carry  grain  from  Chicago  and  Duluth  to  the  ele- 
vator under  construction  at  Montreal.  These,  how- 
.  will  be  constructed  in  England. 

Whalebacks  on  the  Mississippi 

AN i  ITHER  and  equally  important  departure  in 
navigation  has  been  made  on  the  Mississippi. 
Three  steel  whalebacks,  the  steamboat  McDougall, 
and  two  barges  were  recently  laum  I  Louis, 

and  have  met  the  expectations  of  their  projectors, 
that  they  could  carry  freight  more  quickly  than  the 
craft  on  the  Mississippi,  and  so  much  more 
cheaply  that  they  can  recover  for  the  river  much  of 
the  traffic  which  has  been  diverted  to  the  rail; 

It  was  doubtful  whether  whaleback  boats  could 
pass  safely  through  the  tortuous  and  shifting  cur- 
rents of  the  Mississippi,  but  these  boats  went  from 
St.  Louis  to  N ■  \\  Orleans  in  about  nine  days,  and 
this  although  the  bo. its  tied  up  every  night  and 
stopped  several  hours  at  Memphis.  Their  novel 
appearance  attracted  almost  as  much  attention 
along  the  trip  as  did  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt's  A  w 
Orleans,  the  pioneer  steamlio.it  on  western  '-' 
when  it  sailed  down  the  Ohio  and  lower  Mississippi 
in    1X11,   or    Full  I      rmont  on   the   Hudson   in 

1X07. 

The  McDougall\\z.%  eleven  feet  depth  of  hold,  and 
the  barges  ea<  h  fourteen,  with  a  carrying  capacity 
of  3000  tons  ;  yet  they  draw  only  sixteen  inches  of 
water.  All  were  designed  by  Captain  Alexander 
McDougall,  the  inventor  of  the  "whaleback." 
1  boats  will  shorten  the  trip  by  several  days, 

and  have  proved  so  satisfactory  that  new  steam- 
boats and  '  tliis  type  are  likeh  to  be  put 
on  the  n\ er  early  in  moi . 

It    is    as    part    of    the    general    extension    of   the 

traffic  on  our  inland  waters  that  this  new  departure 


his  importance  for  the  whole  country.     A  move- 
ment is  on  foot,  pushed  by  Chicago  as  well  as  the 
principal  towns  on  the  Mississippi,  for  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  or 
from  St.  Louis  downward.    This  project  will  be  hope- 
fully brought   befol  _ress   this  winter.      When 
the  Mississippi  is  deepened  a  few  feet,  whalebacks 
may  leave  St.  Ixmis,  and  ultimately  Chicago,  if  the 
new  drainage  canal  and  the  Illinois  are  also 
ened,  as  is  now  planned,  for  Europe,  South  A; 
and  even  (some  day)  lor  Asia,  by  way  of  the  N 
inal. 

Future  Railway  Tendencies 

JAMES  J.  HILL,  builder  and  president  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  speaks  with  autl 
on  all  questions  dealing  with  the  construction 
and  management  of  railroads.  The  growth  in 
twenty-one  years  of  the  system  of  which  he  is  the 
head,  from  3S0  to  4500  miles,  f  that 

were  needed,  of  his  executive  ability  and  of  his 
judgment.     Speaking  not  long  since  of  the  railway 
situation  and  our  growing  trade  with  tin    :   •    I 
Mr.  Hill  said  for  publication  in  the  >  tVoRK  : 

"The    forces   likely  to   determine   in    future  the 
construction  of  new  lines  of  railway  in  the  United 
States  are  the  need  for  better  terminal  facilitii 
the   special    requirements   of    particular    se< 
That  the  build  in  j  I  trunk  lines  has  come  to 

an  end  is  shown,  I  think,  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  dozen  3  has  been  .  lecline 

in  railway  construction  in  all  parts  of  the  United 

A  railway  that  will  not  yield  a  | 
profit  to  its  projectors  has  no  legitimate  rca- 
existence,  and,  as  the  existing   lini  n   the 

West  and  the  Last  are  prepared  to  transport  twii  e 
or  thrice  the  tonnage  now  offering,  or  likely  to  offer 
for  many  years  to  come,  to  attempt  to  parallel  them 
with  new  ones  would  be  a  financial  blunder  little 
better  than  a  crime.  The  competition  of  older 
rivals  and  the  consequent  division  of  bus 

■id    bonds   of   the    newcomers 
illy   worthless,  and    investors   have    1- 
caution  from  the  disasters  ^\  the   past. 
in  operation  are  pretty  sure  to  seek  and  secure  im- 
proved outlets,  and  there  is  bound  to  be  a  small 
but  steady  increase'  in  mileage  haw 
the  development  of  some  particular  intei 
tion  :  but  more  than  that  should  not  be  look< 
in  the  near  future.      Indeed,  in  most  of  tin 
o\   the  Last  and  Middle  West,  the  existing  mileage 
supplies  all  the  facilities  wanted.      In  such  St  ' 
considerable   amount  o(  new  mileage  can   In-  built 
with  the  assurance  of  profit,  ami  this  fact  will 
a  salutary  influence  in  checking  doubtful  ventures 
and  compelling  obed  nt  rule 

that  where  a  line  is  capable  of  handling  the  trans- 
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portation  of  its  section,  the  construction  of  a  second 
should  not  be  undertaken.  Capital  seeking  invest- 
ment will  be  mainly  directed  in  future  to  the 
development  of  urban  and  interurban  electric  rail- 
roads, a  department  of  transportation  which  is  still 
in  its  infancy. 

THE   TREND   TOWARD    CONSOLIDATION 

"The  familiar  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
applies  with  especial  force  to  railway  management. 
Concentration  is  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  age,  for 
men  have  come  to  see  that,  all  things  being  equal, 
the  conduct  of  the  largest  mass  is  the  cheapest  and 
renders  the  surest  profit  to  labor  and  capital.  To 
this  influence  has  been  principally  due  the  tendency 
to  consolidation  of  lines  —  the  absorption  by  lease 
or  purchase  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  —  which  has 
been  at  work  during  the  last  two  decades.  The 
fruits  of  this  policy  of  consolidation,  which  is  sure 
to  be  continued,  are  manifest  even  to  the  layman. 
It  has  produced  the  heavy  steel  rail,  the  eighty-ton 
locomotive,  and  the  continuous  haul,  and,  in  an 
economic  sense,  has  brought  the  wheat  fields  of  the 
Northwest  approximately  as  near  London  and  Paris 
as  the  farms  of  Yorkshire  and  Burgundy.  Impelled 
by  competition  and  consolidation,  our  railways  are 
better  equipped  and  more  ably  and  economically 
managed  —  this  with  the  least  burden  upon  their 
patrons  —  than  those  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  And  here  let  me  say  that  the  mooted  con- 
trol of  the  railways  by  the  government  would  prove 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  It  would  double  freight 
and  passenger  rates,  with  an  opposing  loss  in  the 
skill,  energy,  and  safety  of  management.  Admi- 
rable as  it  is,  our  postal  system  is  very  far  from  what 
it  would  be  had  its  perfection  and  development 
been  left  to  individual  impulse  and  enterprise. 
American  railways  have  been  private  enterprises 
from  the  first,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make 
no  change  in  present  conditions.  Existing  laws 
give  the  citizen  full  and  adequate  protection  against 
unjust  discrimination  or  demands  on  the  part  of 
railway  owners ;  and  he  would  gain  nothing  and 
lose  much  by  a  resort  to  socialistic  methods  and 
measures." 

OUR   GROWING   TRADE   WITH   THE    EAST 

No  man  has  done  more  than  Mr.  Hill  to  foster 
our  growing  trade  with  the  far  East.  His  views  on 
this  subject  are,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance. 
He  said  :  — 

"  Some  years  ago  I  sent  an  agent  to  China  and 
Japan  to  see  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  extend 
the  general  use  of  wheat  flour  in  those  countries,  as 
against  their  own  rice,  and  found  that  it  was  simply 
a  matter  of  price,  which  is  largely  influenced  by 
transportation.     When  we  have  found  new  mouths, 


which  have  never  before  used  wheaten  bread,  to 
take  the  entire  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
wheat  crops  out  of  the  European  markets,  it  must 
largely  reduce  the  amount  going  to  Europe  from 
America,  and  will  soon  affect  the  yearly  shipments 
from  the  Argentine  to  European  markets.  The 
Great  Northern  is  now  building  ships  for  this  trade, 
which,  when  put  in  operation,  will  carry  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  freight  each.  How- 
ever, it  is  one  thing  to  build  a  ship,  and  another  to 
keep  her  in  operation.  If  we  are  to  have  on  the 
Pacific  a  merchant  marine  adequate  to  our  needs, 
we  must  be  able  to  operate  our  ships  under  as 
favorable  conditions  as  other  nations.  The  sailors' 
union  fixes  the  wages  of  sailors  at  thirty  dollars  a 
month,  and  of  engineers  and  other  ship  employees 
at  about  twice  the  wages  paid  by  European  steamers, 
making  it  impossible  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  the  English,  German,  and  other  foreign  ships 
already  on  the  Pacific.  If  our  wages  are  to  remain 
as  high  as  at  present,  legislation  by  Congress  is 
needed  that  will  enable  American-built  ships  to  be 
operated  at  a  profit.  Such  legislation,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  take  the  form,  not  of  direct  subsidies, 
but  of  a  reasonable  bounty  on  exports  of  certain  of 
our  mineral  and  agricultural  products." 

Another  Trunk  Line  to  the  Pacific 

CONFIRMATION  of  Mr.  Hill's  statement  of 
the  forces  likely  to  govern  railway  construc- 
tion in  the  future  is  furnished  by  the  extension  of 
the  Santa  Fe  system  to  the  Pacific  coast,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  significant  developments  of 
the  year  just  closed.  To  build  to  San  Francisco 
has  long  been  the  cherished  desire  of  the  Santa  Fe 
managers,  but  until  recently  grave  financial  ob- 
stacles barred  the  way.  When,  after  reorganiza- 
tion, the  Santa  Fe  was  in  a  position  to  build  the 
desired  extension,  outsiders  came  forward  and  did 
the  work  for  it.  With  a  courage  scarcely  second 
to  that  of  the  builders  of  the  Central  Pacific,  a 
small  coterie  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  sub- 
scribed money  to  build  a  line  from  their  city  to 
Bakersfield,  a  distance  of  372  miles.  Without 
knowing  what  trade  could  be  made  with  the  Santa 
Fe  or  any  other  company,  these  gentlemen  built 
their  road,  and  took  chances  on  having  to  operate 
it  at  a  loss,  or  sell  it  to  some  strong  Eastern  con- 
nection. Their  purpose  was  not  to  make  money 
so  much  as  to  break  the  monopoly  in  transpor- 
tation business  hitherto  held  by  the  Southern 
Pacific. 

When  the  line  was  nearly  finished,  negotiations 
were  opened  up  with  the  newly  reorganized  Santa 
Fe,  and  the  road  was  sold  to  that  company.  The 
Atlantic  &  Pacific,  extending  from  Albuquerque  to 
the  Needles,  had,  in  the  reorganization,  passed  to 
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the  ownership  of  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the  line  from  the 
NeedK-s  to  Mojane,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  had  also  been  acquired.  Thus, 
all  the  Santa  Fe  management  needed  to  complete 
a  line  to  San  Francisco  was  a  link  between  Mojane 
and  Bakersfield,  a  distance  of  sixty-nine  miles. 
Such  a  link  already  existed  in  the  Southern  Pa- 
lme over  Tehachapi  Pass  —  one  of  the 
diffi<  ult  pie<  es  of  railroading  in  America.  ! 
dent  Ripley  of  the  Santa  Fe  took  up  this  matter 
with  President  Huntington  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  the  Santa  Fe  now  uses  the  Southern  i 
tracks  over  Tehachapi,  paying  a  much  smaller 
rental  than  the  interest  charge  for  a  new  line  would 
come  to.  This  admirable  arrangement,  profitable 
to  both  companies,  gives  each  adequate  trackage 
over  the  mountains. 

Harbor  rights  were  easily  procured  in  San  Fran- 
because  the  public  has  retained  ownership 
of  the  water  frontages  of  that  city,  and  its  people 
i  unit  in  desiring  the  new  line.  Some  very 
valuable  property  was  purchased  for  the  needs  of 
the  freight  business,  and  the  equipment  of  the  road 
from  Chicago  and  Galveston  on  the  east  to  San 
Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco  on  the 
west,  is  now  complete.  The  new  line  north  and 
west  of  Bakersfield  passes  through  Corcoran, 
Fresno,  Merced,  and  Stockton,  and  is,  therefore, 
in  position  to  command  its  share  of  the  business  of 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  California. 

The  entrance  of  this  line  into  the  metropolis 
of  the  Pacific  coast  is  an  event  only  second  in 
importance  to  the  completion  of  the  original 
railroad. 

Our  Changed  Financial  Relation  to  Europe 

NEVER  before  in  the  same  period  has  so  1 
olume  of  American  capital  sought  per- 
manent investment  as  during  the  past 
For  several  weeks  following  the  election   each   full 

recorded  dealings  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  tooted  up  well  over  a  million  shares,  and 
this  activity  has  been  mainly  impelled,  not  by 
speculative  impulses,  but  by  a  large  and  continuing 
demand  from  investment  purchasers.  That  such  is 
the  case  is  proved  by  the  low  interest  rates  in  the 
money  market,  which  show  that  the  lender  of  money 

eks  the  borrower.  A  good  manv  of  the  older 
.ind  stabler  "industrial"  stocks  in  this  era  of  profit- 
able production,  though  they  have  been  a  dominant 

in  the  speculative  market,  are  now  recognized 

i  1  investment  securities.     Still  another  ; 
fill  contributor   to  a   rapid  and    practically   uninter- 
rupted advance  in  prices  has  been  the  purchase  o( 
large  blocks  ^\  stock  by  various  interests  for  the 
purpose  of  control  or  of  combination,  as   h  is  been 

ise    m    the    Northern    Pacific,    the    Southern 


Pacific,    the    Brooklyn    Rapid  Transit,   the    Pacific 
Mail,  and  the  New  Jersey  Central. 

Confidence  and  expansion  are  the  moving  influ- 
ences in  financial  and  banking  circles.  Both  rest 
upon  a  solid  basis  and  one  which  promises  per- 
manency. With  an  annual  and  still 
of  exports  over  imports  amounting  to  upward  of  six 
hundred  millions,  the  amounts  due  this  country 
from  Europe  constantly  increase  in  volume.  In 
spite  of  interest  and  dividends  paid  to  foreign 
holders  of  American  securities,  in  spite  of  ocean 
freight  charges  and  the  great  sums  spent  by  Ameri- 
cans abroad,  American  investors  are  invited  to 
subscribe  to  English,  German,  Swiss,  and  Danish 
loans,  nor  can  the  Old  World  longer  settle  its  obli- 
gations to  the  New  in  any  other  v. 

The  Radical  Change  toward  America  in  the  Orient 

ORE  than  thirty  years  ago,  William  H.S 
declared  :  — 


M 


"  Who  does  not  see  that  henceforth  every  year,  I";: 
commerce,  European  politics,  European  thoughts,  ami  Euro- 
pean activity,  although  actually  gaining  great' 
European  connections,  although  actually  becoming  more  inti- 
mate, will  nevertheless  ultimately  sink  in  importance;   while 
the  Pacific  ( Icean,  its  shores,  its  islands,  anil  thi 
beyond,   will    become    the    chief  theatre  in    the 

world's  great  hereafter?" 

This  forecast  is  on  the  eve  of  fulfilment.  Its 
initiatory  act  has  begun,  not,  however,  according 
to  preconceived  plans,  but  by  a  series  of  surprises 
which  no  one  could  foresee,  —  the  Japan-China 
the  Spanish-American  war;  and  the  ill-con- 
ceived scheme  of  China's  rulers,  to  withdraw 
the  comity  of  nations. 

Apparently  without  connection,  these  three  : 
events  bear  directly  upon  Mr.  Sewai 
have  changed  the  current  of  the  world's   thought 
and   action.      While   in   Europe  tl.  d    the 

abandoning  of  the  comparatively  trifling 
international  jealousy,  in  favor  of  solving  the  huge 
race  question  in  China,  their  effect  upon  the  1 
States   was   more   stupendous   still,  - 
pelled  the  Republic  prominent  part,  and 

demanded   a  new   departure   in   foreign   relal 

For    the    United    States,   the   termination    of  the 
Japan-China    \\    i  1    in    the 

Shimonoseki,  furnished  the  impulse  for  an  in 
i^~  trade  which  is  surprising  ;    the  raon 
the  administration  abstained  from  i 
assisting  it.      Until  t  »  steamers 

of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  alternating  with  those 
of  the  Occidental  and  t  >nent al  Steamship  ( 'ompany, 
plying    bet-.'.  I    and    II 

were  merely  adjum  ts  or 

continental  railroads,  and  more  than  sufficient  to 
carry  all  merchandise  destined  for  the  Orient.    The 
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British  Government,  looking  for  a  shorter  route  to 
the  Far  East,  and  one  less  liable  to  obstructions  in 
case  of  war,  heavily  subsidized  in  that  year  a  Cana- 
dian steamship  line,  sailing  from  Vancouver.  In 
the  following  year,  1891,  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  made  arrangements  with  an  English 
firm  to  operate  a  steamship  line  with  Tacoma,  Wash., 
as  its  terminus.  The  volume  of  trade,  however,  did 
not  warrant  the  increase  in  transportation  facilities. 

AMERICA    IN    CHINA    SINCE    1 895 

But  no  sooner  had  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki 
cleared  the  way  for  factories  in  China,  than  Americans 
entered  the  field  for  new  and  profitable  enterprise. 
Until  1895  four  or  five  commercial  houses  were  all 
that  remained  of  the  old-time  American  merchant 
princes  of  whom  Russell  &  Co.  was  once  the  repre- 
sentative. There  was  little  or  no  inducement  for 
our  merchants  to  persevere,  while  the  danger  to 
life  and  property  was  great,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
protection  to  Americans.  It  may  be  unpalatable 
to  most  of  those  who  have  never  crossed  the  Pacific, 
but  there  was  no  protection  in  the  Orient  under 
the  American  flag.  The  Monroe  doctrine  was 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  United  States 
would  not  go  to  war,  however  much  our  citizens 
in  China  and  Japan  were  abused.  The  extent  of 
the  abuse  suffered  by  them  can  be  disclosed  only 
by  the  revelations  of  the  Claim  Office  in  the  State 
Department.  At  last  the  American,  smarting  under 
insult  or  offence,  ceased  to  apply  to  the  United 
States  officials,  who  were  powerless,  but  went  to 
the  British  consul,  who  could,  and  generally  did, 
secure  relief.  "Avoid  friction  under  any  circum- 
stances," was  the  instruction  to  our  officials.  This 
fact  itself  is  enough  to  account  for  the  loss  in  trade 
and  prestige. 

If,  under  these  singularly  adverse  circumstances, 
American  enterprise  continued  to  exist,  it  was  due 
solely  to  individual  pluck.  Li  Hung  Chang  was 
induced  to  erect  a  cotton  mill  at  Shanghai  upon  the 
personal  demonstrations  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Danforth,  a 
native  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  aided  by  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Pettick,  at  that  time  the  tutor  to  the  Viceroy's 
sons,  now  secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation 
at  Pekin.  When  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  cleared 
away  the  obstructions  to  the  erection  of  factories, 
Mr.  James  R.  Morse  initiated,  with  the  construction 
of  the  International  Cotton  Mill,  an  era  of  manu- 
facturing, the  spirit  of  which  permeated  a  vast  por- 
tion of  the  immense  Yang-tse  Valley.  In  Shanghai 
alone  nineteen  cotton  mills  are  in  operation  ;  they 
are  found  besides  at  Hang  Chow,  Ningpo,  and  in 
places  up  the  river.  Silk  filatures,  flour  mills,  rice 
mills,  paper  mills,  and  other  industrial  enterprises 
with  steam  or  electricity  substituted  for  hand  power, 


found  their  way  into  the  conservative  Middle  King- 
dom. Steamers  ascended  the  Great  River,  and 
their  whistle  was  heard  in  the  deep  gorges  1400 
miles  from  the  Yellow  Sea.  Where  before  ten 
American  citizens  had  celebrated  the  nation's  an- 
niversary, hundreds  gathered  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

A    REVISED   TRADE   WITH   JAPAN 

As  in  China,  so  it  was  in  Japan.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  utter  absence  of  protection,  of  which  many 
a  ledger  in  the  United  States  can  furnish  palpable 
proof,  the  tea  and  silk  trade  had  gradually  passed 
into  the  hands  of  American  merchants.  The  China 
and  Japan  Trading  Co.,  the  American  Trading  Co., 
A.  A.  Vantine  &  Co.,  Smith,  Baker  &  Co.,  Everett 
Frazar  &  Co.,  Fearon,  Daniel  &  Co.,  and  a  host 
of  other  commercial  houses  well  known  in  New 
York,  extended  their  operations.  One  firm  bought 
realty,  and  erected  suitable  offices  and  warehouses. 
Americans  entered  into  serious  competition  with 
the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and 
as  if  in  compliment  to  the  enterprise  thus  mani- 
fested, the  Japanese  government  ordered  the  con- 
struction of  two  cruisers,  the  Kasagi  and  the 
Chitose. 

At  this  time  the  increase  of  trade  was  satisfactory. 
British  merchants,  foreseeing  the  time  when  Ameri- 
can influence  must  be  felt,  founded  branch  houses 
in  the  United  States.  In  1895,  responding  to  the 
demand  for  increased  transportation  facilities,  an- 
other steamship  line  was  put  on  between  Hong 
Kong  and  Portland,  Ore.  It  has  since  been  pur- 
chased by  Dodwell  &  Co.  Japan's  great  steamship 
company,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  to  connect 
at  Seattle,  Wash.  The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  entered 
into  connections  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  its  three  magnificent  steamers  crossed  the 
Pacific  to  San  Francisco.  The  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railroad  connects  with  the  California 
and  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  at  San  Diego, 
Cal.  Besides  these  trans-Pacific  lines,  the  Perry, 
Barber,  and  Indra  companies  despatch  steamers 
regularly  from  New  York  via  the  Suez  Canal  ;  and 
large  corporations,  such  as  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  charter  a 
fleet  of  sailing  vessels. 

The  increase  in  trade  demanded  imperatively  an 
adequate  protection,  which  the  United  States  was 
unable  to  afford,  owing  to  the  spirit  of  its  institu- 
tions as  enunciated  in  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Who 
will  call  it  fate  that  at  this  moment  the  war  with 
Spain  impelled  the  administration  to  break  the 
shackles  of  its  narrow  policy  and  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  afford  exactly  the  pro- 
tection that  was  needed?    Since  Dewey's 
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vinced  a  doubting  world  that  American  warships 
ire  capable  of  rendering  the  service  expected  of 
them,  the  position  of  the  American  resident  in 
China  and  Japan  has  changed.  No  longer  the 
inferior,  he  is  at  least  the  equal  of  the  1  Jriti^h  and 
German  competitors.  Expatriation  to  th<  Far] 
no  longer  entails  hardship  and  suffering,  nor  the 
humiliation  of  seeing  the  Hag  disregarded. 

The  New  Basis  of  Southern  Prosperity 

F(  )R  thirty-five  years,  the  cotton  crops,  great  and 
small,  brought  into  the  country  about  300 
millions  of  dollars.  The  principal  market  was  I 
land,  with  a  second  market  in  New  !  n  nd,  and 
the  buyers,  samplers,  and  shippers  who  sold  the 
crop  absorbed  a  large  part  of  its  value.  'The  price 
fell  to  6,  5,  and  even  4  cents  a  pound,  so  that 
"the  crop  of  1898,  though  one  of  the  largest  on 
record,  brought  only  about  230  million  dollars. 
The  crop  of  1899  was  much  less  than  the  <  1 

1  before,  yet  it  was  marketed  for  almost  400 
million  dollars;  and  the  crop  of  1900,  now  mar- 
has  brought  fully  500  million  dollars.     The 
price    in    1X99,   beginning   at   5.V   cents  in  A 
went  up  to  7  and  S  cents  before  the  close  of  the 

nd  much  of  the  crop  of  the  present  year  has 
been  marketed  at  io1,  cents. 

While  the  decreased  production  has  some  rela- 
tion to  this  increase  of  value,  it  is  not  the  chief 
cause  of  it.  lor  the  past  ten  years  cotton  mills 
have  been  multiplying  in  the  South,  and  in  North 
and  South  Carolina  the  needs  of  these  mills  have 
outstripped  the  local  supply.      In  September,  1899, 

mill  in  the  Southern  belt  entered  the  "  spot  " 
market,  offering  8  cents  a  pound  when  the  V  \ 
York  quotation  was   7  cents.      Their  demand   had 


become    large    enough   to    make   the   price.     And 
having  no  freight  and   middlemen's  ch.;: 
they   could   give  for  the   bale  at  the  fa 
2  cents  a   pound   more    than    the    foreign 

t  this  increasing  local  demand  the  mills  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  have  to  strive  for  their 
share  of  the  South's  production  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial. The  cotton  planter  will  not  have  to  sell  at 
the  Liverpool  ([notation  as  long  as  there  is  a  higher 
1  "  quotation. 

significance  of  this  situation  is 
twofold.  In  the  future  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
is  likely  to  transfer  itself  more  and  more  to  the 
United  States;  and  the  Southern  planter  has 
greatly  helped,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  South  has 
been  fixed  on  a  firmer  foundation.  The  effect  has 
been  widespread.     The  • 

now  covered  with  agricultural  and  mechanical  exhi- 
bitions ;  the  towns  and  the  (  ities  have  felt  the  thrill 
of  renewed  energy  ;   busin  -*  are  enlai 

and  the  industries  which  depend  on  cotton  and 
general  agriculure  are  increasing  in  capacity. 
One  recent  day's  record  at  a  single  counter  of  an 
Atlanta  drygoods  house  was  twenty-one  thousand 
purch  is  new  prosperity,  moreover. 

on  a  firmer  basis  than  the  price  of  an  agricultural 
staple;  for  if  cotton  falls,  the  manufacturer  reaps 
the  advantage  ;  if  the  price  rises,  a  profit  fol 
farmer  and  manufacturer  is  reaped.  The  South  is 
now  both  buyer  and  seller,  so  that  no  turn  of  the 
market  can  fail  to  benefit  it.  A  similar  condition 
holds  with  reference  to  the  truck  and  fruit  ol 
ida  ;   to  the  coal   and    iron   of    Alabama  and    l'en- 

:  and  to  the  tobacco  of  Kentucky  and 
Carolina.  This  is  the  new  ami  permanent  1». 
Southern  prosperity. 
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ftbe  flfcarcb  of  Events 


A  HINT  is  given  of  the  unparalleled 
increase  of  wealth  in  the  United 
States  last  year  by  the  dividend  pay- 
ments that  were  made  in  January.  Through 
the  organized  channels  of  banks  and  trust 
companies  in  New  York  alone,  there  was 
paid  out  on  January  2,  the  enormous  sum  of 
$140,000,000.  The  year  before  the  payments 
through  the  same  channels  were  $10,000,000 
less ;  and  four  years  ago  the  sum  was  hardly 
more  than  half  as  great.  These  dividend  and 
interest  payments  made  through  the  organ- 
ized channels  of  disbursement  in  New  York 
city  are  of  course  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
earnings  of  capital  for  the  last  half-year  ;  for 
thousands  of  companies  and  all  private  cor- 
porations and  firms  make  their  payments 
directly  to  their  stockholders  and  partners. 
There  is  no  method  of  computing  their 
amount. 

And  the  earnings  of  labor  and  of  profes- 
sional work  have  been  still  more.  The 
abounding  prosperity  is  indicated  also  by  the 
two  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars  held  in  the 
savings  banks  by  six  millions  of  depositors  ; 
and  a  striking  measure  of  the  rate  of  enrich- 
ment is  given  by  the  conservative  estimate 
that  there  are  now  more  than  4000  million- 
aires among  us.  They  have  become  too 
common  to  attract  attention,  and  the  mere 
possession  of  great  wealth  no  longer  confers 


distinction.  No  other  country  ever  had  so 
many  rich  men,  nor  so  many  that  are  well-to- 
do,  nor  pushed  forward  so  rapidly  in  the 
getting  of  wealth. 

The  first  impulse  of  congratulation  soon 
takes  the  sober  tone  in  a  thoughtful  mind  of  the 
responsibility  that  such  prosperity  brings.  It 
will  try  men's  character  and  put  to  the  sever- 
est test  the  prudence  and  the  self-restraint  of 
the  people.  The  problems  of  providing  proper 
training  for  the  young  and  of  maintaining  a 
well-balanced  democratic  life  becomemore  seri- 
ous than  they  were  when  we  were  younger  and 
poorer.  Yet  no  man  who  knows  the  social 
and  economic  history  of  the  American  people, 
and  who  understands  the  deeper  meaning  of 
democracy,  can  doubt  the  essential  soundness 
of  their  character  or  judgment,  or  harbor 
fear  for  the  future.  Democracy  is  vindicating 
itself  in  concrete  ways,  —  even  by  its  earnings 
of  money,  its  diffused  and  almost  universal 
earnings ;  and  the  winning  of  success  has 
been  the  best  discipline  of  character. 

These  rapid  strides  toward  generally  dif- 
fused prosperity  bring  several  interesting  re- 
sults. One  result  is  that  almost  every  man 
of  original  force  is  becoming  at  least  reason- 
ably well-to-do.  Another  is  that  there  is  less 
need,  so  far  as  one's  personal  comfort  is  con- 
cerned, to  trouble  one's  self  about  accumu- 
lating property.     A  comparatively  poor  man 
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BUDDHIS  I    STA  NJGRAPHS. 
The  jewel  placed  before  the  central  figure  is  a  sort  of  idol's  eye.     The 
i    of  moonstone  ;  the  central  jewel  is  a  rt-.l  stone  somewhat  like 
a  ruby,  while  the  stone  at  the  top  of  the  piece  is  of  a  pale  blue  color. 

ma}-  now  enjoy  comforts  and  even   luxuries 

that  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rich  in  any 
previous  era. 


WILL   CHARACTER    DECLINE    IN    PROSPERITY? 

IX  i  onsidering  ti  of  wealth  on  char- 

acter, the  first  fact  that  strikes  a  man  who 
draws  his  conclusions  from  his  own  observa- 
tions, and  not  from  books  written  about  pre- 


The  snuff  bottles  on   top  of  the  cbl 

lapis-lazuli.     The  si  mrquoisc  and  pearl. 

vious  conditions  of  life  and  work-  -is  this. 
tii.it  our  prosperity  is  the  product,  in  the  last 
analysis,  of  the  character  of  the  people. 

The   character  of  the   people   is  the  main 
element  in  it.      Other  things  contribute  to  it. 


''Mi    01     mi    1  MPEROR. 

■ 
inlaid  with  pur 

ed  « ith  told. 


RED  JAD1    5T0N1     i  \i  :  i  I 
Of  the  Emperor  k.>  er— inlaid  with  Win     M  ■ 

Chinese  character*  in  |  recite  the  life  and  gn 

of  the  late  Em] 

Coal  and  iron  and  copper,  the  rich  soil  of 
the  prairies,  the  cotton  lands  and  the  forests 

—  most  bountiful  is  our  raw  material,  most 
inviting  our  I  ich  continent,  and  Nature  bl 

us  most  lavishly.  Hut  the  American  citizen 
has  become  a  better  farmer  than  his  com- 
petitor in  other  lands,  a  better  miner,  a  better 
master  oi  tools,  a  better  worker  in  metal  and 
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WILHELMINA,  QUEEN   OF   HOLLAND, 

Who  is  engaged  to  marry  Duke  Henry  of  Mechlenburg-Schwerin  on 

February  7,  1901. 

wood  and  leather,  a  better  builder,  a  better 
organizer,  an  abler  captain  of  industry.  And 
he  has  attained  his  skill  and  his  grasp  and 
his  daring  because  he  has  been  a  free  man. 
If  he  can  make  a  machine  do  the  work  that 
a  hundred  hands  have  done  before,  he  is  free 
to  use  the  machine.  If  he  can  cheapen  a 
process  of  production  by  a  great  combination 
of  industries,  he  is  free  to  combine  them. 

The  American  man,  then,  may  be  trusted 
with  the  great  responsibility  that  falls  to  him 
as  the  industrial  master  of  the  world,  and  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world's  richest  commonwealth. 

EUROPEAN   EXPLANATION   OF   AMERICAN 
PROGRESS 

THE  inevitable  result  of  American  in- 
dustrial development  now  that  it  is 
finding  full  expression  has  struck  European 
economists  with  surprise.  The  London  Times 
attributes  American  industrial  leadership  to 
two  prime  causes  :  — 

"The  choice  given  to  youth  is  the  chief  secret  of 
the  amazing  enterprise  exhibited  by  the  American 
iron  and  steel  trade  during  the  last  dozen  years. 
Youth  gets  a  position  which  is  supposed  here  to 


belong  to  long  experience.  There  it  is  believed  that 
for  business  purposes  demanding  energy  and  fresh 
perceptions  a  man  of  thirty  is  as  good  as  he  is 
likely  to  be." 

It  is  not  so  much  a  deliberate  choice  given 
to  youth;  it  is  the  habit  that  American  youth 
have  of  going  directly  at  important  tasks,  and 
the  opportunity  that  capable  men  can  make 
for  themselves,  in  youth  or  in  later  life. 

In  its  second  reason  The  Times  is  more 
accurate  :  — 

"  He  takes  his  pleasure  in  what  he  is  doing,  and 
is  not  afraid  to  admit  that  he  is  in  pork  or  in  grain 
if  the  fact  be  so.  He  is  curious  as  to  all  that 
affects  his  business,  and  he  is  open  to  new  ideas 
in  a  way  which  is  unusual  with  us." 

This  strikes  close  to  the  core  of  the  matter 
— "he  takes  his  pleasure  in  what  he  is  doing." 

And  herein  is  the  sound  philosophical  rea- 
son why  a  discontented  and  despairing  man 
is  an  unsocial  and  undemocratic  product  and 
a  positive  evil  in  the  community. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  UNIONS  AS  A  HINDRANCE 

DISCUSSING  the  same  subject  of  Ameri- 
can industrial  supremacy,  the  London 
Spectator  concludes  that  the  cause  of  Eng- 
land's falling  behind  is  the  refusal  of  English 
workmen  under  the  influence   of    the  trade 


THE  LATE  OSWALD   OTTENDORFER, 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Staats  Zeitung. 
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11  \i  I     Willi'    Mill  I     fUSTICE    M  IRSH  \1  I     SAT  Al 
I  III      I  1  1  \i    "I     \  \|-i  IN    BURR. 

unions  to  render  an   honest   equivalenl    foi 
their  wages.      It  says:  — 

"  We  believe  if  a  deputation  of  British  trades 
unionists  of  the  hest  type  were  to  visit  America 
and  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  of  trade  con- 
ditions  there,  they  would  return  convinced  that 
their  duty  to  their  countrymen  in  future  would  be 
besl  ills'  harged  by  encouraging  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the  best  and  hardest  work  compatible  with 
hc.ilili  during  recognized  working  hours." 

So  far,  so  good.  But  the  cause  lies  deeper 
than  this  proposed  remedy.  There  is  a  rea- 
son why  the    English  trade  union  represses 

the  indi\  idualit)  and  the  skill  of  the  workman 

than   the  American   trade   union.      It   is 

the  deeper  feeling  ot   class  distinction.      The 


tructure  of  society  plays  a  primary  part 
in  this  difference. 

.Mr.  William  Clarke  takes  up  the  subject 
in  the  Contemporary  A',  view  and  says  that 
a  democratic  people  will  always  outstrip  an 
aristocratic  people  in  industry,  because  a 
democratic  people  have  no  better  taste  than 
to  enjoy  their  toil;  that  the  great  centre-  ol 
industry  will  gradually  pass  from  England  to 
lands  where  the  English  stock  has  developed 
democratic  conditions  i  .  and  England 

itself  will  never  become  democratic;  that  it 
will  remain  aristocratic  because  the  lov< 
lord  is  a  deeper  sentiment  than  the  desire 
for  equal  opportunity;  that  more  and  more 
England  will  become  the  pleasure-place  for 
the  idle  rich  of  the  Western  world  who  have 
love  their  work  and  have  developed 
social  aspirations  of  an  aristocratic  kind,  and 
wish  to  have  better  personal  service  than  can 
be  found  in  a  democracy. 


THE    M0NUMENTA1    CHURCH    IN    RICH 

win  HALL   WORSH1PP1  D. 


mi     rOMBS  OF  CHIE1     FUSTIC1    MARSHAL1     U4D  HIS 
will    IN    I  ill   OLD  SHOCKOl   CEMETERY,  RICHMON 

A    NEW    BASIS    OF    PATRIOTISM 

ONE  noteworthy  fact  that  marks  the  pi 
ress  "t  the  past  century  is  the  char.. 
the  expression  oi  American  patriotism.  A 
hundred  years  ago  we  thanked  God  that  we 
were  not  as  other  men  were  because  we  had 
no  king.  The  possible  danger  ol  royalty  runs 
through  all  Jefferson's  writings.  He  mis- 
id  Hamilton  and  Marshall,  and  even  sus- 
pected Washington  because  lie  feared  that 
they  had  a  toleration  of  what  lie  regarded  as 
monarchical  tendencies.  The  dominant  fact 
about  democracy  in  all  men's  minds  then  was 
the  democratic  form  ot  government     The  real 
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From  a  portrait,  considered  by  experts  the  best  extant,  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  Chief  Justice  Gray  and  reproduced  here 

through  his  courtesy. 
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JOHN    MARSHALL. 

From  a  silhouette  hanging  <>n  the  walls  of  the  Virginia  Histori  a] 

Society. 

ii  ratic  structure  oi  societ)  the)  had  in  fact 
hieved.    Slaver)  existed,  and  well-defined 
soi  ialt  lasses  in  a  different  sense  from  an) 

:s  that  exist  among  us  to-day.  Students 
.1!  Harvard  College  used  to  be  enrolled,  not 
alphabetically,  but  in  the  ordei  oi  the  social 
distinction  oi  their  fathers.  The  (  Mil  Wo 
prejudice  against  .1  man  who  worked  with  his 
hands,  and  to  a  degree  also  against  :i  man  in 
trade,  was  still  general  and  strong.  Amei 
patriotism  then  sounded  the  note  oi  govern- 
ment forms  and  hatred  "I  king 

The  note  lias  significantl)  changed,  and  a 

different  one  is  sounded  at  the  beginning 
oi  this  century.  Patriotism  novi  expresses 
itseli  in  terms  that  are  essentially  industrial. 
To  build  a  better  bridge  in  British  India  than 
any  British  builder,  and  to  build  it  more 
quickl)  .  to  equip  railroads  with  locomotives 
in  British  Smith  Africa  even  these  things 
find  expression  in  patriotic  terms.  The  higher 
things  thai  these  impl)  are  the  real  basis  oi  a 


very  substantial  patriotism  —  namely,  the  free- 
dom el  opportunity  which  has  made  these 
achievements  possible.  It  is  insistence  on  the 
same  freedom  of  opportunity  that  now  finds 
expression  in  the  extension  of  tree  education, 
the  multiplication  oi  tree  libraries,  and  the 
long  list  of  activities  that  are  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can. Industrial  and  even  purely  mechanical 
achievements,  therefore,  rest  on  a  patriotic 
basis,  not  because  they  till  our  coffers,  but 
because  they  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the 
man  reared  under  freedom  oi  opportunity 
the  man  reared  under  the  restricted  oppor- 
tunity of  Old  World  social  conditio 

THREE    NOTEWORTHY   MEN 

IN  an  unusually  long  list  of  notable  men 
who  have  died  during  the  month  are  Mr. 
Oswald  Ottendorfer,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Staats-Zeitungy  Ex-Governor  Wolcott, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  historian,  Proi 
M  -("oil  Tyler,  of  Cornell  University.  Mr. 
Ottendorfer  enjoyed  the  distinction,  with  Mr. 
Schurz,  of  belonging  to  the  party  of  revolu- 
tionary German  youth  whose  romantic  and 
heroic  attachment  to  liberty  caused  their 
expatriation,  and  who  won  great  influence  and 

honor  as  American  citizens.  Mr.  Ottendorfer 
made  a  most  generous  and  public-spirited  use 

of  his  wealth  and  of  the  power  of  his  news- 
paper. Mr.  Wolcott  came  as  near  as  any  man 
oi  hi-  generation  to  the  ideal  ^i  a  perfect 
public  servant  a  man  of  fortune,  of  cultiva- 
tion, oi  industry,  of  the  greatest  public  spirit, 
and  oi  the  keenest  conscientiousness.  Pro- 
fessor Tyler  has  left  a  monument  of  industry 
in  his  Literary  History  o\  the  American 
Revolution  and  of  the  Colonial  Period. 

THE    JOHNS    HOPKINS    UNIVERSITY 

DR.   I). Will.    C.  Gil   M  W.  alter   a 
vice  oi    twenty-five   years,  resigns  the 
presidency  oi   the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
He  has  earned  the  distinction  in  a   greater 

v  perhaps  than  any  other  man  en 
in   American  educational  work,  oi   having  so 
directed   a  single  institution   as   radically  to 

•  higher  education  throughout  the  whole 
country.  The  character  oi  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  is  the  personal  creation  of  Mr.  Gil- 
man.  When  he  was  called  to  its  head,  the 
trustees  gave  him  a  singularly  free  hand  to 
shape  it.     He  searched  the  whole  world  over, 
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and    brought    together    such    a    company   of 
investi  is  had  not  before  been  gathered 

about  any  American  institution.  Twenty-five 
:  o  the  greatest  of  our  universities  paid 
scant  attention  to  research  ;  but  now  every 
one  has  its  graduate  department,  and  lays 
great  emphasis  on  original  work.  Develop- 
ment in  this  direction  would  have  taken  place 
with  a  certain  rapidity  by  the  natural  pressure 
oi  events,  hut  the  great  impetus  given  to  it 
bv  Mi'.  Gilman's  organization  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  greatly  hastened  it.  It 
in  its  career  with  a  degree  of  freedom 
and  daring  thai  no  other  one  of  our  insti- 
tutions had  at  its  birth.  Mr.  Huxley  deliv- 
ered the  inaugural  address,  Mr.  Huxley's 
great  pupil,  Dr.  Martin,  accepted  the  chair 
of  Biology,  1  )r.  Row  land  became  th< 
the  department  of  Physics,   Dr.   Remsen,  oi 


Chemistry,    Mr.    Sylvester,    of    Mathematics, 

Dr.   Gildersleeve,   of   Greek,   and    later,    Mr. 

er,    of    English,    and    so    on    in    all    the 

departments.  Dr.  Osier,  Dr.  Welch,  and 
others  of  similar  aims  put  the  Medical  School 
and  the  Hopkins  Hospital  on  the  same  high 
plane.  A  larger  proportion  of  men  trained  at 
Johns  Hopkins  than  at  any  other  university 
now  till  chairs  in  other  institutions.  The  credit 
for  this  particular  direction  of  work  is  due 
to  Mr.  Gilman.  He  has.  therefore,  the  satis- 
m  not  only  of  having  established  the 
university  over  which  he  has  presided,  but 
of  having  given  a  new  direction  and  a  new 
impulse  to  higher  American  education  in 
gem  ral  ;  and  a  greater  distinction  than  this 
no  man  of  his  profession  in  this  generation 
lias  earned, 
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The  university  has  had  an  unfortunate 
financial  experience,  because  a  large  part  o\  its 
endowment  consisted  o\  the  stoek  <^i  a  railroad 
which  its  founder  conceived  to  be  the  securest 
form  of  investment.  The  promise  of  recovery 
from  insufficient  financial  support  ought  to 
stir  the  friends  of  higher  learning  to  endow 
it  munificently.  It  has  won  the  right  oi  per- 
existence  —  unimpaired. 

DUMB    AND    FORMLESS    SCHOLARSHIP 

IN  one  sense  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
fulfilled  its  mission  when  it  emphasized 
the  value  "\  research  and  made  original 
investigation  the  fashion  in  American  edu- 
cation,—  in  other  words,  transplanted  and 
naturalized  the  German  university.  What 
may  (with  all  proper  respect  to  great  learn- 
in-  that  is  dumb)  he  called  a  companion  task 
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in  American  training  awaits  and  cries  out  for 
proper  development.  During  these  twenty- 
five  years  of  research-work,  the  Hopkins 
University,  many  scholars  as  it  has  trained, 
has  not  turned  out  one  who  has  attained  the 
highest  distinction  or  a  widespread  or  long- 
lived  influence  by  his  gift  of  expression — -not 
a  Huxley  of  the  Essays  or  of  the  Lay  Ser- 
mons or  of  the  Letters.  Or  consider  the 
Department  of  History  (since  the  same  sub- 
ject was  discussed  the  other  day  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Historical  Association), 
hardly  more  than  one  Hopkins  student  of 
History  has  a  style  good  enough  to  save  him. 
A  member  of  the  English  faculty  at  Harvard, 
where  there  are  post-graduate  courses  in  great 
number  in  History  and  in  English,  declared 
recently,  perhaps  in  a  mood  of  too  great  de- 
spondency, that  in  fifteen  years  Harvard  had 
not  turned  out  a  man  who  writes  with  dis- 
tinction.    The  advance  in  sound  scholarship 


during  this  period  has  been  incalculable.  But 
is  it  not  a  proper  part  of  the  training  of  men 
that  they  should  be  taught  to  write  so  that  to 
read  them  will  not  be  penal  labor?  Or  is 
style  the  forthright  gift  of  God  ?  And  are 
our  scientific  masters  willing  to  admit  either 
that  it  is  not  desirable,  or  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  find  out  the  secrets  of  it  ?  One 
of  our  ripest  scholars,  Professor  Price  of 
Columbia,  declared  the  other  day  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion, that  this  helpless  and  hopeless  dulness 
and  formlessless  of  contemporaneous  writing 
are  visited  on  us  for  our  neglect  of  Greek 
literature  —  for  our  neglect  of  the  sense  of 
form  that  is  sharpened  by  the  study  of  Homer 
and  of  the  Greek  dramatists.  Greek  literature 
is  the  greatest  school  of  literary  form,  yet 
many  an  Englishman  has  written  our  tongue 
with  distinction  who  knew  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek ;  and  most  of  our  Greek  scholars 
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THE   NEW  SUBWAY   IN   NEW  YORK  CITY. 
A  view  of  Union  Square  in  front  of  "  The  World's  Work  "  office. 


themselves  write  —  at  least  with  less  than 
great  distinction  of  style.  The  whole  secret 
of  the  pitiable  dumbness  of  our  scholars  is 
not  quite  explained,  we  fear,  by  Mr.  Price's 
theory. 

Accuracy  and  original  research  are  the  right 
passports  to  an  academic  career ;  but  these  are 
not  all  of  life  nor  of  learning.  An  historian 
who  cannot  make  his  narrative  interesting  is 
damned  already,  and  no  amount  of  learning 
and  research  can  save  him.  The  common 
sense  of  the  English  race  always  swings  back 
to  this  conclusion,  however  far  our  acade- 
micians may  wander  from  it  for  a  time ;  and 
it  rests  with  them  to  explain  why,  with  all  our 
advancement  in  sound  learning,  so  many  more 
educated  Englishmen  than  Americans  write 
our  common  tongue  with  distinction  ;  and  why 
it  is  that  in  academic  circles  it  is  no  reproach 
to  an  American  scholar  to  write  without  style 
and  without  proportion. 


THE   PRESERVATION   OF   HISTORIC  PLACES 

THE  New  York  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Scenic  and  Historic  Places  and 
Objects,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Andrew 
H.  Green,  has  so  extended  its  influence  that 
the  trustees  have  applied  to  Congress  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  society.  It  has  already 
accomplished  so  much  in  the  state  of  New 
York  that  its  continued  and  wider  activity  is 
of  the  greatest  possible  interest  to  all  who 
take  an  increasing  pride  in  American  history 
and  scenery.  All  over  the  Union  such  a 
pride  is  more  alert  by  far  than  it  ever  was 
before.  A  joint  commission  of  the  states  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  has  just  succeeded 
in  arresting  the  quarrymen's  destruction  of 
the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  River,  which  is 
a  matter  of  interest  to  the  whole  country  ;  for 
a  long  time  a  society  in  Massachusetts  has 
been  putting  up  tablets  on  buildings  and  spots 
of  historic  interest ;  and  in  Virginia  there  is 
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an  active  effort  to  preserve  and  in  a  measure 
to  restore  the  church  of  Bruton  parish  .it  Will- 
iamsburg -a  building  of  as  rich  historic 
value  as  any  in  the  Union.  The  study  oi  our 
own  history,  the  epidemic  of  historical  fiction, 
and  the  I  >aughters  and  Sons  ol  all  our  histori- 
cal epochs  are  teaching  us  the  value  oi  our 
round,  and  there  is  no  more  wholesome 
lesson. 

MR.    BRYAN    AND    HIS    PAPER 

THE  future  of  the  Democratic  party  con- 
tinues to  be  discussed,  chiefly  by  its 
opponents,  but  in  verj  general  terms.  Only 
one  sj  »tion  has  been  made      that 

Mil'  •  etired  as  a  presidential  candi- 

date.     This    is    plainl)    what     Mi.    ('Icwland 

meant  when  he  wrote  that  the  part)  should 
return    to    first    principles   and    should    give 
the    iank    and    file   a   chance.      Mr.    Bryan's 
induct   response  shows  that   he  undei 
Mi.  Cleveland.      Hut  he  still  stands  for  the 


Kansas  City  platform  —  in  other  words,  for 
tree  silver.  Yet,  what  candidate  ever  for- 
swore  his  own   platform  ? 

It  has  been  reported  that  nearly  all  the 
1  )emocratic  Executive  Committee  insist  on  Mr. 
Bryan's  retirement.  Hut  Senator  Jone 
chairman,  was  stirred  by  this  announcement 
to  deny  that  anybody  had  suggested  such  a 
thing;  and  Mr.  Bryan  himself,  at  a  public 
dinner  in  Lincoln,  Neb  .retrained  from  saying 
that  he  would  not  again  be  a  candidate.  It 
is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  Democratic 
party  will  again  nominate  him.  Hut  if  the 
managers  wish  to  make  sure  ot  avoiding  such 

a  mistake,  they  will  do  well  to  have  a  candi- 
date in  training  some  time  before  the  next 
national  convention   meets. 

While  the  general  discussion  goes  on.  Mr. 
Bryan  is  preparing  his  weekly  paper,  The 
Commoner,  and  his  friends  are  sending  their 
subscriptions  to  him  in  great  numbers.     There 
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is  no  public  man  now  living  who  has  as  many 

personal   friends  as  Mr.  Bryan;  and  for  this 

i,  it  for  no  other,  his  weekly  paper  will 
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prosper  greatly  for  a  period.  But  it  cannot 
have  a  permanent  success,  for  it  must  be  a 
persona]  organ.  It  will  be  a  legitimate  means 
oi  earning  an  income  and  of  keeping  an  active 
publicity.  Hut  since  it  will  not  compete  in 
ih-u  s-gathering  \\  ith  the  daily  papers,  and  will 
not  be  a  merely  local  paper,  it  cannot  come 
to  have  an  institutional  value.  It  will  not  he 
.i  necessar)  part  of  the  community  lite  where 
it  is  printed.  It  must  be  simply  a  personal 
organ.  Mr.  Bryan  cm  d>^  nothing  to  prevent 
such  a  result  There  is  no  such  paper  now 
alive  in  the  United  States,  but  many  ha> 
various  times  had  a  temporary  prosperity. 
Mi.  Henry  George's  Standard  was  one  oi  the 

last  (  me  of  the  hardest  lessons  tor  preachers. 
clerical  or  lay,  to  learn  is  that  the  twentieth 
century,  whatever  it  turn  out  to  be.  is  clearly 
no1  going  to  be  the  century  oi  sermons.  It 
will  learn  what  it  will  learn  by  events  and  by 
a  tioii.  and  it  will  caw  far  less  tor  anyb 
doctrine  than  any  oi  its  predecessors  in  the 
(  "hristian  era. 

A    TYPICAL    LOCAL    NEWSPAPER 

BUT  there  is  a  kind  of  weekly  paper  that 
has  an  institutional  value,  and  a  kind  of 
Sermon,  not  of  doctrine  but  oi  duty,  that  still 
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bears  fruit.  The  Emporia  Gazette,  in  Kansas, 
is  such  a  paper,  and  such  a  sermon  was  pub- 
lished in  the  position  of  honor  in  its  Christ- 
mas number : 

"  Emporia  is  a  good,  substantial,  homelike,  whole- 
some, clean-faced,  good-hearted,  businesslike  place 
to  live.  .  .  .  There  is  no  gambling  house  in  town 
and  practically  no  poor  people  to  support.  .  .  .  The 
boys  and  girls  are  educating  themselves  in  the  best 
[public]  schools  in  Kansas,  and  the  jail  is  empty 
for  months  at  a  time.  .  .  .  The  Emporia  banks 
show  about  a  million  dollars  on  deposit.  Money 
for  sensible  investments  may  be  had  at  from  5  to  6 
per  cent.  Wages  of  clerks  range  from  $1  to  $5  a 
day,  and  the  cost  of  living  makes  it  possible  for 
every  man  to  save  money  and  buy  a  home.  Five- 
sixths  of  the  houses  of  Emporia  are  owned  by  the 
men  who  live  in  them,  and  the  social  order  of  the 
town  is  not  based  on  money." 

Now  the  constant  encouragement  of  a  town 
spirit  that  takes  pride  in  such  facts,  and  in  all 
that  these  facts  imply,  makes  the  paper  a  local 
institution ;  and  the  editor,  who  happens  in 
this  generation  to  be  Mr.  William  Allen  White, 
becomes  a  sort  of  high  priest  of  good  sense  and 
orderliness  and  thrift  for  the  community.  And 
the  paper  is  the  organ  of  these  homely  con- 
quering qualities.  It  has  something  more  than 
a  personal  character:  it  is  institutional  and 
permanent. 

THE   NEW   COMMONWEALTH  OF   AUSTRALIA 

ON  the  first  day  of  the  new  century 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  came 
into  being,  and  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun  was 
inaugurated  at  Sydney  with  proper  ceremony 
as  the  first  Governor-General.  This  was  an 
event  of  prime  importance  in  political  history. 
The  new  Commonwealth  is  the  third  great 
English  state  ;  and  the  colonies  that  compose 
it  have  shown  themselves  more  flexible  and 
daring  in  their  political  development  than 
men  of  English  stock  elsewhere.  Mr.  Henry 
D.  Lloyd's  interesting  book  on  "  Newest 
England  "  records,  with  enthusiasm  but  with 
accuracy,  the  interesting  experiments  in  ad- 
vanced democracy  that  distinguish  these  states 
from  England  and  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  A  somewhat  different  type  of  man 
has  been  developed  there.  The  new  Com- 
monwealth now  contains  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  people,  with  riches  of  many  sorts 


—  mines,  agriculture,  stock  —  and  with  ex- 
tensions of  state-functions  such  as  were  never 
before  tried  by  men  who  have  the  common 
sense  and  balanced  judgment  that  go  with 
English  blood. 

The  movement  toward  the  confederation 
that  has  at  last  been  accomplished  has 
stretched  itself  over  about  a  dozen  years. 
There  were  difficult  intercolonial  questions  to 
settle,  and  England's  consent  to  obtain,  and  a 
proper  form  of  confederation  to  devise.  Great 
Britain  has  learned  well  the  lesson  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  the  new  Common- 
wealth has  its  freedom  from  annoying  crown 
control  and  keeps  its  loyalty  strong  to  the 
mother  country.  The  new  government  has 
a  protective  tariff  against  all  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  free  trade  between  its  several  states, 
and  the  federation  has  other  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  United  States.  The  franchise 
is  the  same  ;  the  powers  of  Parliament  are 
limited  by  the  states  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  all  questions  of  purely  Australasian  inter- 
ests are  adjudicated  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  only  those  that  involve  other  than  Aus- 
tralasian interests  go  to  the  Queen  in  Council. 
The  whole  organization  is  a  step  in  advance 
toward  complete  independence  over  the 
organization  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

THE   WAR   IN   SOUTH  AFRICA 

THE  glare  of  apparent  war  still  hangs  red 
over  South  Africa.  When  viewed  from 
a  distance  it  casts  an  enlarged  reflection,  and 
appears  lurid  and  formidable.  When  it  is 
viewed  close  at  hand  it  is  a  spread-out  fire  in 
the  brushwood.  It  is  not  a  conflagration,  but 
it  is  menacing,  for  it  smoulders  in  an  inflam- 
mable region. 

The  pacification  of  the  Boer  country,  "  the 
raider's  ground,"  is  a  wearisome  task.  It  will 
cost  more  lives  and  more  treasure.  In  the 
ranks  of  the  scattered  forces  are  between  two 
thousand  and  three  thousand  colonial  rebels. 
If  captured,  they  will  have  to  face  charges 
of  high  treason.  They  prefer  to  fight  as 
long  as  they  can  —  as  who  would  not  in  their 
place  ?  Although  their  punishment  may  be 
light  when  the  end  comes,  they  will  elude 
capture  as  long  as  possible.  With  them  are 
hundreds  of  implacable  and  proscribed  men 
who  have  nothing  to  win  or  to  lose.      Then 
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there  are  a  few  European  adventurers  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  ignorant  Dutch, 
who  have  never  seen  an  English  proclamation 

and  could  not  read  one  if  they  had.  They 
believe  any  tale  that  is  told  to  them,  and  they 
are  kept  afield  partly  through  fear,  partly  by 
ignorance  of  the  terms  offered  if  they  will  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  English  mistake 
icy  of  leniency  at  one  time  and  harshness  at 
another  has  produced  a  feeling  of  distrust 
among  them.  Then  there  are  the  leaders  — 
men  whose  names  have  become  synonyms  of 
partisan  strategy,  military  knowledge,  and  re- 
sourcefulness. No  one  is  so  willing  to  give 
them  credit  for  all  those  qualities  as  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  English  army,  and  none  so 
to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  and 
admiration  when  the  war  is  over.  Then  there 
is  the  country,  the  vastness  of  which  is  not 
understood,  a  country  larger  than  France, 
Germany,  and  Spain  all  put  together;  and 
there  is  the  store  of  buried  ammunition,  pre- 
pared long  ago  for  the  present  contest,  which 
was  not  unforeseen  by  either  side. 

This  mobile  force  helps  itself  to  the  prop- 
erty of  friend  and  foe  alike,  and  to  that  of  the 
former  neutral,  the  Kaffir.  They  have  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  country,  the  power  of 
disbanding  and  reuniting,  the  ability  to  march 
without  transports.  The  fighting  Boer  ol  to- 
day lays  aside  his  rifle  to-morrow  and  becomes 
for  a  day  the  injured  burgher  who  desires 
nothing  but  peace.  The  next  day  he  is  the 
i-  again. 

The  difficulties  of  the  problem   surely  are 
man}-.      Both  sides  are  wear)'  of  it,  for  there 
are  more   Boers  under  the  protection  of  the 
English,  exclusive  ol  those  in  prison,  than  in 
the  active  commands.    The  world,  too,  is  9 
of  it.     And  there  can  be  but  one  end;    Eng- 
land   cannot    draw    back.       Losses,    mistakes, 
errors  of  judgment,  wrongs,  a  heavy  tost,  and 
elessness  may  have  made  the  past,  but  there 
i  be  but  one  course  for  the  future.     But  if 
England    is    wise,  she    will   make   use   of   the 
Afrikander  spirit   and   sentiment  in  the  work 
ol  reconstruction.     For  if  this  task  is  not  done 
wisely  and  well,  the  conflagration  ma)   start 
in. 

ly  in  the  new  yen  Lord  Roberts 
arrived  in  England,  was  created  an  Earl,  and 
at  once  went  about  his  duties  as  Commander- 

in  Chiel  ot  the  British  army. 


THE   BEGINNING   OF    THE   END   IN    CHINA 

THE  civilized  world  is  very  weary  of  the 
trouble  in  China,  and  it  was  with  relief 
that  it  read  of  the  sending  of  the  preliminary 
note  to  the  Chinese  government  signed  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Powers  and  its  probable  im- 
mediate acceptance  by  the  Emperor.  The 
terms  are  severe — measured  by  Western 
standards,  even  brutal.  But  those  who  know 
the    Oriental    character   be  that   such 

severity  is   necessary.      If    so,  may  the    exe- 
cution of  the  agreement  be  hasten. 
Christian  civilization  may  turn  to  pleasanter 
duties.     The  terms  imposed  upon  China  by 
this  agreement  are  — 

sending  of  a  special  imperial  messenger  to 
Berlin  to  express  regret  for  the  murder  of  the 
German  minister,  and  the  putting  up  of  a  com- 
memorative tablet  on  the  spot  where  he  was  killed  ; 
and  reparation  to  the  Japanese  government  for  the 
murder  of  a  Japanese  official. 

The  "severest  punishment"  of  a  lar^e  number 
of  princes  and  leaders  oi  the  anti-foreign  cru 
and  the  suspension  for  five  years  of  official  examina- 
tions in  the  cities  when  rs  were  killed. 
[This  is  equivalent  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ambitious 
Chinese  in  these  cities  from  -anient 
positions,  —  the  highest  honor  in  the  Empire.  It 
is  akin  to  disfranchisement.] 

The  putting  up  of  an  expiatory  monument  in 
metery  that  was  desecrated. 

The   prevention   of  the   importation   of  firearms 
and  of  materials  to  be  used  for  making  them. 

••  Equitable  indemnities  "  to  :  fern  men  ts, 

■id  individuals. 

Permanent  legation  guards. 

The  destruction   of  all    forts  that  may  obstruct 
communication   between    Peking  and   the  sea,  and 
the  military  occupation  by  the  Powers  o\  c 
places  for  the  same  purp 

Membership  in  any  anti-foi  t\    to  be 

punished  by  death. 

New  f  the 

Chinese  foreign  office,  and  tin-  ret  eption  of  f 
representatives  in  an  Occidental  rather  than  a 
ental  way. 

Such  terms  imposed  upon  any  Wester;: 
eminent  would  be  equivalent  to  overthrowing 
it      Its  (  una  will  be  to  prevent  anti- 

u  activity,  to  give  the  Pow<  rs  practical 
control  over  the  Empire  in  case  anti-foi 
activity  should  begin   again,  to   prevent  the 
government   from  obstructing  any  march  on 
its  capital,  am:  it  to  im  :  -  rev- 
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enues  to  pay  indemnities.  China  will  be  open 
for  exploitation,  legitimate  and  illegitimate. 
Nominally  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  will  be 
respected ;  but  its  real  independence  will  be 
taken  away. 

Presumably  the  Powers  will  soon  ratify  this 
agreement,  in  substance ;  and  then  the  first 
chapter  in  modern  Chinese  history  will  be 
closed.  The  second  chapter  will  probably  be 
financial  and  industrial  exploitation. 

CHRISTIAN  WAYS   IN   A  HEATHEN   CAPITAL 

THE  sooner  that  this  chapter  in  Chinese 
history  can  be  ended,  the  better ;  for 
the  foreign  occupation  is  not  bringing  results 
that  are  wholly  satisfactory  to  civilization. 
The  report  is  easily  credible  that  in  many  of 
the  provinces  under  a  paralyzed  local  govern- 
ment there  is  great  unrest,  and  the  danger  is 
constant  of  renewed  anti-foreign  outbreaks  ; 
"  punitive  "  expeditions  have  been  continued, 
and  foreign  forces  away  from  the  central 
command  at  Peking  are  "foreign  devils"  in 
fact.  "The  killing  of  Chinese,"  says  one 
despatch,  "  is  still  fashionable  in  Peking." 
The  Germans  are  reported  as  having  be- 
headed thirteen  men  for  merely  trivial  of- 
fences. When,  on  December  3 1,  at  the  busiest 
hour  of  the  day,  the  man  who  shot  the  Ger- 
man minister  was  beheaded  in  the  street 
where  the  minister  fell,  he  was  kept  in  a 
posture  ready  for  execution  for  half  an  hour 
till  the  German  officers  should  arrive  who 
wished  to  witness  it.  Meantime  the  question 
of  precedence  between  the  German  com- 
mander-in-chief and  the  German  minister 
causes  trouble  in  the  social  life  of  Peking. 

A  BUDDHIST   APPEAL   TO   CHRISTENDOM 

AVERY  remarkable  document,  which  has 
hardly  received  the  attention  that  it 
deserves,  was  issued  some  time  ago  by  "  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Great  Japan  Buddhists' 
Union  at  their  headquarters  within  the  Ken- 
ninji  temple  in  Kyoto,  Empire  of  Great 
Japan";  and  it  was  addressed  to  "our  rev- 
erend ecclesiastical  brethren  of  the  world,"  of 
all  religions.  These  Buddhists  set  forth  in  a 
temperate  and  respectful  way  their  conviction 
that  the  disturbances  in  China  "  had  their 
origin  in  the  workings  of  religion,"  and  they 
made  an  appeal  for  the  welfare  of  China  and 
for    religion    that    will    build    up    character. 


"The  forms  of  religion  in  the  world,"  they 
declare,  "  are  manifold,"  and  all  the  advanced 
forms  of  religions  are  based  upon  the  principle 
of  love  for  mankind,  with  "the  avowed  object 
of  securing  for  the  world  a  higher  state  of 
happiness  and  prosperity."  These  priests 
see  "  the  great  truth  shining  above "  and 
"four  hundred  million  souls  groping  below." 
This  impressive  appeal,  addressed  espe- 
cially to  Christendom,  first  expresses  sincere 
admiration  for  the  Christian  missionaries  who 
have  wisely  worked  for  the  spread  of  their 
religion.  Then  the  letter  declares  that  the 
cause  of  the  implacable  hostility  of  the 
Chinese  toward  foreigners  was  the  appre- 
hension and  terror  that  the  Christian  mission- 
aries inspired,  because  they  "  have  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  power  of  protecting  the 
followers  of  their  creed  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  latter's  criminality  under  the  laws  of  the 
state."  The  Chinese,  therefore,  believed  that 
the  missionaries  were  instruments  in  carrying 
out  the  intrigues  of  their  own  governments. 
The  analysis  of  the  situation  ends  with  the 
following  statement  and  appeal :  — 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  propagators  of  religion 
ought  to  seek  for  peace,  and  inspire  men  with  the 
principles  of  humanity,  but  the  missionaries  in  China 
have  constantly  assumed  an  obnoxious  attitude,  and 
have  thus  brought  upon  the  religious  world  a  great 
disgrace  and  chagrin. 

"  Such  being  the  case,  we,  the  Buddhists  of 
Japan,  cannot  but  express  our  desire  that  all  the 
ecclesiastics  in  the  world  should,  in  conjunction  with 
us,  recognize  the  above  fact  —  a  fact  which  clearly 
shows  that  the  missionaries  in  China  have  proceeded 
far  beyond  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion  — 
and  devote  their  energies  to  formulating  a  plan  by 
which  the  suspicion  as  well  as  the  apprehension 
harbored  by  the  Chinese  against  the  foreign  mis- 
sionaries may  speedily  be  removed." 

These  Buddhists  then  make  two  definite 
propositions  :  — 

(1)  "That  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the 
world  should  exercise  their  influence  in  restraining 
the  missionaries  in  China  from  proceedings  which 
are  likely  to  create  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  as  to  the  existence  of  their  secret  connec- 
tion with  the  foreign  policy  of  their  own  countries. 

(2)  "  Nor  should  they  be  allowed  to  claim  com- 
pensation for  damages  incurred,  as  they  have  hith- 
erto done,  for  nothing  can  be  more  incompatible 
with  the  true  principles  of  religion." 
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GENERAL    CHAFFEE    AND    THE    LOOTING    OF 
PEKING 

GENERAL  CHAFFEE  sent  a  "rude" 
note  of  protest  to  Count  von  Waldersee 
against  the  looting  of  the  Chinese  imperial 
palace,  in  which  he  reminded  the  commander- 
in-chief  that  the  looting  had  not  been  done 
by  the  troops  that  shared  the  hardships  of  the 
campaign,  but  by  later  comers. 

It  is  presumed  that  he  meant  the  Germans. 
The  note  was  returned  to  the  American  gen- 

j  discourteous ;  but  his  protest  has 
heard  round  the  world,  and  most  emphatically 
approved  in  the  United  States.  The  French 
government  has  refused  to  permit  the  plunder 
sent  Ik ime  by  French  soldiers  to  be  landed, 
and  has  ordered  an  inquiry.  The  imperial 
palace  and  everything  else  has  been  looted 
most  barbarously.  All  accounts  agree  that 
the  foreign  occupation  of  Peking  has  been  a 
lion  "l  acts  oi  vandalism, 
ral  Chaffee's  brusque  protest  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  man.  The  incident  recalls 
his  action  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  cavalry 
captain  in  the  West.  1  Ie  was  ordered  to  look 
alter  some  unruly  Indians  in  Arizona.  Just 
before  starting  out,  he  dropped  into  the  si 
office  and  asked  if  there  were  any  orders  for 
him  from  Washington. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  operator. 

"Well,"  was  <  s  reply,  "I  am  going 

out  to  look  for  some  Indians.  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  your  telegraph  lines  were  cut. 
You  will  probably  hear  of  some  dead  Indians. 
but  you  will  hardly  get  anything  from  Wash- 
in." 

The  captain  and  his  troop  went   forth  ;   the 
wires  were  cut,  and  there  were  several   dc.nl 
Indians  in  the  morning  —  but  no  orders  were 
received  from  Washington  telling  Chaffi 
to"  .shoot  first." 

SIGNIFICANT    SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITY 

Tl  I  I  sing    educational    acti\  itv    in 

many  of  the  Southern  States  is  > 
for  <  on    i  itulation.      In  Georgia,  for  instance, 

the    state  Senate   voted    for  the  public  schools 

this  year  $1,000,000,   in  increa  0,000 

over  the  previous   year;  but   the  House  did 

to  the  in  much  to  the  1 

oi  a  large  part  ot  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
;<>,eHx>  was  appropriated  tor  the 


State  School  of  Technology,  and  an  appropri- 
ation was  made  for  the  erection  of  a  textile 
building  there.  Private  benefactions  have 
increased  this  sum. 

The  same  direction  is  given  to  educational 
effort  in  Alabama,  which  appropriati 
sum  for  the  Boyd  Industrial  School  at  Bir- 
mingham. This  is  an  institution  which 
its  existence  to  the  activity  of  the  women  of 
that  manufacturing  city.  The  public  school 
appropriation  in  Alabama  is  this  year  S  1,000,- 
OOO.      It  was  only  $544,000  ten  years  a. 

In  fact,  industrial  and  technical  education 
is  receiving  a  great  impulse  everywhere  in 
the  South  —  for  both  races.  At  the  s 
of  the  Southern  Fducational  Association  in 
Richmond,  Ya.,  in  December,  which  was  at- 
tended by  500  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
South,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi  sketched  a  plan  lor  indus- 

trial school  for  the  blacks,  a  proper  endow- 
ment of  which  would  require  not  less  than 
$3,000,000.  That  men's  minds  should  run 
in  this  direction  is  something  gained.  Three 
million  dollars  could  not  be  better  given  than 
for  such  a  purpose.  A  plan  has  been  made 
for  the  conference  on  Southern  edu 
(attended  by  both  Northern  and  Southern 
men),  which  has  for  several  years  been  held 
at  Capon  Springs,  W.  Va,,  to  be  held  this 
\ear   at  Winston,   X.  C.       I  :lt  of  this 

conference  will  be  the  emphasis  put  on  indus- 
trial training. 

Indeed,  the   success  of   practical   educa 
in  the  trades  and  crafts,  for  both  races,  is  the 
significant    thing   in    Southern    thought    and 
effort.      The  popularity  of  the  idea  implies  a 
revolution. 

A    THREATENED    DANGER    TO    VIRGINIA 

TI I  E  one  tendency  that  has  for  a  long  time 
spasmodically  threatened  to  retard  public 
school  education  for  the  blacks  (anil,  there- 
fore, tor  the  whole  community)  in  1 
ern  state  after  another,  has  come  up  again  in 
Virginia.  There  is  a  party  that  pi 
limit  the  appropriations  to:  \    gro  scl 

■  tion  to  the  taxes  paid  b)    1  i.     In 

Virginia,    tor   instance,    the    N  one- 

third  of  the  population,  and  the   [  hools 

le-third  oi  the  public  school  fund; 
but  they  pay  only  one  ninth  of  the  school  tax. 
The    proposition,    therefore,    is    to    give    the 
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Negro  schools  only  one-ninth  instead  of  one- 
third  of  the  school  fund. 

Such  a  programme  has  been  proposed  and 
defeated  in  nearly  every  Southern  state. 
Only  Mississippi,  we  believe,  has  a  constitu- 
tion that  will  permit  it ;  and  an  amendment 
permitting  it  was  adopted  by  that  state  at  the 
last  election.  Even  the  programme  of  Negro 
disfranchisement  is  far  less  dangerous  than 
such  a  discrimination  made  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  school  money.  It  throws  the  weaker 
race  on  its  own  slender  resources  for  public 
education,  and  denies  the  state's  obligation  to 
the  most  ignorant  and  dependent  part  of  the 
population  —  a  step  so  far  backward  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  there  is  serious  danger  of 
its  being  taken  at  this  late  day  in  Virginia. 
To  disfranchise  the  Negro  and  to  leave  him 
to  pay  his  own  school  bills  —  that  is  to  make 
him  forever  an  incubus  on  the  community,  with 
little  hope  for  him  or  for  the  community. 
Such  action  would  be  a  startling  indication  of 
civic  decay. 

HOW  NEGRO  DISFRANCHISEMENT  HAS  WORKED 

THE  disfranchisement  of  the  Negro  is 
forthwith  to  be  accomplished  in  Virginia. 
An  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  will  meet 
January  23  to  issue  a  call  for  a  state  conven- 
tion so  to  amend  the  constitution  as  to  deprive 
the  mass  of  the  blacks  of  the  ballot.  Virginia 
will  then  put  itself  in  line  with  the  Carolinas, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana;  and  Alabama  is 
likely  soon  to  follow. 

While  well-informed  public  sentiment  every- 
where would  approve  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  illiterate,  white  and  black  alike,  it  is 
plain  that  the  dominant  Southern  sentiment 
approves  the  disfranchisement  of  the  illiterate 
black  but  lacks  the  fairness  and  the  courage 
to  disfranchise  the  illiterate  white  man  also. 
The  Virginian  convention  seems  likely  to 
accomplish  the  result  by  a  variation  of  the 
"  grandfather  "  clause  (which  permits  an  illit- 
erate man  to  vote  if  his  father  or  grandfather 
voted  before  the  Negro  was  enfranchised)  by 
permitting  illiterate  men  to  vote  whose  fathers 
or  grandfathers  were  in  military  service. 
This  provision  will  give  the  ballot  to  most 
illiterate  whites  and  to  few  illiterate  Negroes. 
For  it  will  disfranchise  practically  all  the 
blacks  and  practically  no  whites.  The  frankly 
avowed  purpose  in  all  these  states  is  simply 


to  disbar  the  Negro.  The  provocation  to  do 
this  any  man  who  knows  Southern  conditions 
can  understand.  Heretofore,  it  is  frankly 
confessed,  the  Negro  has  been  disbarred  by 
fraud;  and  is  it  not  better  to  disbar  him  openly 
by  law  ?  But  the  selection  of  illiteracy  as  a 
disqualifying  reason  is  not  frank  ;  for  illiterate 
white  men  are  nowhere  disfranchised.  The 
motive,  therefore,  is  deliberate,  deep-seated, 
lasting.  At  no  time  within  a  period  that  liv- 
ing men  need  concern  themselves  about  will 
the  Negro  vote  in  any  considerable  numbers. 
This  is  the  definite  and  final  and  deliberate 
action  of  the  dominant  Southern  sentiment. 
Upon  this  basis  these  states  are  now  begin- 
ning a  new  era  of  political  experiment. 

And  many  thoughtful  men  there  hope  for 
good  results.  They  think  that  the  Negro  will 
soon  come  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics  — 
the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  Negro,  for  the 
educated  Negro  who  pays  his  taxes  is  not  dis- 
barred ;  and  many  men  think  that  there  will 
be  a  division  of  party  opinion  and  a  new  era 
of  political  thought  and  activity. 

But  so  far,  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
mass  of  blacks  in  South  Carolina,  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  in  Louisiana  (and  there  has  been 
time  enough  in  these  states  for  results  now 
to  be  apparent)  has  not  brought  such  results. 
The  Negro  eliminated,  only  one  political  party 
remains,  and  political  stagnation  has  followed. 
In  Mississippi,  the  requirement  that  a  poll 
tax  be  paid  long  before  the  election  deprives 
many  white  men  also  of  their  votes.  But  it 
does  not  bar  them  out  of  nominating  conven- 
tions. Many  communities  are  ruled  by  a 
mere  handful  of  whites  who  cannot  even 
cast  a  ballot. 

For  instance,  there  are  320,000  males  of 
voting  age  in  Mississippi,  but  the  whole  vote 
cast  in  the  state  in  November  was  only  59,000. 
This  is  1 1,000  votes  less  than  were  cast  four 
years  ago  under  the  same  restrictions  of 
suffrage.  In  other  words,  the  whole  state 
of  Mississippi  cast  practically  no  more  ballots 
to  elect  seven  members  of  Congress  than  were 
cast  in  a  single  congressional  district  in  New 
York.  (The  fourteenth  New  York  district 
cast  58,000  votes.)  In  the  town  of  Eudora, 
where  a  mayor,  a  marshal,  a  treasurer,  and 
four  aldermen  were  elected,  only  eight  votes 
were  cast,  and  of  the  eight  voters  seven  are 
said  to  have  been  candidates  for  office. 
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"The  same  men,"  says  a  trustworthy  despatch 
from  New  Orleans,  "were  voters,  candidates  for 
offi<  e,  and   j  ele<  tion  to  pass  as  judges  on 

their  own  votes  as  voters  for  themselves  j  and 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  they  could  get  only 
one  outsider  to  come  to  the  polls  and  cast  his 
ballot." 

This  is  an  extreme  case  ;  but  in  every  state 
that  has  disfranchised  the  Negro  (making  a 
discrimination  between  him  and  the  ignorant 
white  man,  in  the  white  man's  favor)  political 
activity  has  constantly  disappeared,  the  vote 
has  shrunk,  public  spirit  in  politics  has  died. 
In  Louisiana  the  total  vote  in  November  fell 
)9,000  in  1896  to  6l,000;  of  Mississippi, 
from  69,000  to  59,000;  of  South  Carolina, 
from  68,000  to  50,000  —  the  shrinkage  in 
four  years  in  these  three  states  being  nearly 
68,000  votes,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of 
population. 

Such  profound  and  increasing  indiffer- 
ence of  an  electorate  is  a  state  of  things 
never  contemplated  in  the  Republic.  The 
proposal  to  reduce  the  South's  representa- 
tion in  Congress  may  or  may  not  now  be 
carried  out  in  the  new  apportionment;  but 
I  states  can  hardly  hope   that  the  elimi- 

nation of  a  large  part  of  the  voters,  and  the 
t  by  the  rest  of  the  highest  privilege 
of  citizenship,  will  bring  the  South  political 
power,  respect,  or  honor.  What  a  sorry 
showing  it  is  of  political  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence alongside  of  the  great  advance  in 
material   prosperity  th 

"  Politics  in  Mississippi,"  said  one  of  the 
most  public-spirited  and  distinguished  citizens 
of  the  state  not  long  ago,  —  a  man  of  distinc- 
tion who  has  always  been  a  Democrat, — 
"politics  in  Mississippi  has  sunk  so  low  that 
irresponsible,  little  bo  $es  rule  in  every  pre- 
cinct, and  a  sell  I  ng  citizen 
ashamed  to  take  part  in  any  contest;  for  all 
contests  have  become  mere  personal  scrambles. 
As  for  the  future,  I  cannot  see  a  fool  before 
me  through  the  darkni 

THE  FUTURE  OF  CUBA 

GENERAL    FITZHUGH     LEE,    in    a 
public    address    at     St.     Louis   on     De- 
cern! reported  to  have  said:  — 

"I  was  in  H  ivana  when  the   Vrnerii  an  il 

raised  over  Mono  Castle.       Now,  my   deal   friends. 


I  don't  desire  to  give  away  any  political  secrets, 

ntlemen,  between  you  and  me,  the   1 
up  there  to  stay  and  will  never  be  pulled  down." 

The  indiscretion  of  the  remark  is  as  indis- 
putable as  its  truth  is  probable.  It  may  not 
be  true  that  Cuba  will  remain  permanently  a 
formal  dependency  ;  but  it  may  become  a  part 
of  the  United  States.  Whatever  happen,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  United  States  can  at  any 
given  time  entirely  relinquish  more  or 
substantial  control.  Events  and  geography 
will  determine  the  outcome,  whatever  may  be 
the  wishes  of  th!s  administration  or  of  any 
other,  or  whatever  may  be  the  purpose,  in  all 
good  faith  expressed  in  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion. Cuba  is  the  military  key  to  the  Gulf 
and  to  the  Isthmian  canal.  Cuba  will  never 
be  free  to  permit  other  governments  to  obtain 
a  dominant  influence  there,  by  purchase,  by 
treaty,  or  by  occupation.  The  future  may 
almost  any  conceivable  result  ex- 
cept such  absolute  freedom  as  would  imply 
these  possibilities.  Doubtless  this  is  all  that 
General  Lee  meant;  and  this  is  more  than  it 
became  him  as  an  officer  in  the  army  ti 
But  no  student  of  international,  or  military, 
or  even  financial  aft  airs  is  likch  h  any 

different  conclusion. 

The  State  Department  has  sent  an  an 
to  an  inquiry  by  the  German  government 
(and  thereby  also  to  Great  Britain  and  France) 
whether  the  United  States  would  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  losses  incurred  in  Cuba  by 
German  subjects  during  the  war.  The  United 
States  has  laid  down  the  principle  that  the 
permanent  government  oi  Cuba  musl  assume 
such  responsibility,  and  that  the  Unit 
government  would  not  assume  it  unless  Cuba 
should   become   a   dependency  of    the    United 

Stat 

The     government     could     make    DO    other 
answer.       Hut  the  raising  of  such  a  qui 
leads  a  long  w.iv.      All   the   import 

pean  governments  have  main  such  claims  to 
will   discourage    Cuban 
independence.        Or   suppose    Cub  1     assumes 
them  and  could  not  pav  them  —  shall  foi 
gunboats  be   permitted  to  go  to  Havana  as 

0  gunboats  go  to  the  eh: 
other  weak    countries   when    Strong    govern- 
ments present  unwelcome  claims.-    Moi 
American  interests  in  the  island  are  multiply* 
nding.     The  final  outcome  is  as 
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interesting  a  political  problem  as  the  student 
of  contemporaneous  commercial  and  political 
forces  could  ask  for  study. 

The  constitutional  convention  is  making 
rapid  progress  toward  formulating  a  plan  of 
government ;  and  the  island  is  receiving  a 
large  stream  of  Spanish  immigration.  Since 
the  war  about  50,000  Spaniards  have  gone 
there,  and  they  are  landed  now  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  3000  a  month. 

SUBJECTS   OR   CITIZENS? 

SEVERAL  cases  are  before  the  Supreme 
Court  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Porto  Rican  tariff.  The  question  involved  is 
whether  the  Constitution  follows  the  flag  —  in 
other  words,  whether  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  apply  also  to  our  dependent  islands. 
Can  the  United  States  government  lawfully 
hold  dependencies  ?  The  attorney-general 
presented  a  strong  argument  that  our  govern- 
ment has  such  a  right  under  the  Constitution, 
and  able  constitutional  lawyers  have  pre- 
sented the  contrary  argument. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  very  great  practical 
difference,  whatever  the  decision  of  the  court. 
If  it  be  unconstitutional  to  hold  dependencies, 
and  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  integral  parts  of  the  United  States, 
they  must  still  be  held  as  territories,  and  the 
problem  of  ruling  them  will  not  be  essentially 
different.  If  the  court  sustains  the  govern- 
ment's contention  that  we  may  hold  dependent 
territories  and  populations,  of  course  the  pres- 
ent status  will  continue. 

The  most  important  practical  result  of  a 
decision  by  the  Court  which  shall  mean  that 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  United  States,  if  it  should 
hand  down  such  a  decision,  would  be  the 
abolition  of  import  duties.  If  these  islands 
are  virtually  territories  of  the  United  States, 
no  duties  can  be  levied  on  imports  or  exports 
between  them  and  the  United  States.  The 
great  sugar  and  tobacco  interests  in  particular 
would  regret  such  a  decision.  But  it  is  hard 
to  see  any  very  great  practical  effects  other 
than  these  commercial  ones. 

Looking  somewhat  farther  forward,  such  a 
decision  would  mean  that  these  islands  must 
be  kept  in  a  territorial  status  or  be  admitted 
as  states ;  but  there  is  no  graver  danger, 
perhaps,   of   their   admission   into    statehood 


from  the  status  of  territories  than  from  the 
status  of  dependencies. 

The  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  excite, 
after  all,  then,  chiefly  a  theoretical  interest. 
The  anti-Imperialists  who  seem  to  fancy  that 
the  United  States  government  has  entered 
upon  a  career  of  foreign  conquest  and  is  likely 
to  conquer  and  annex  foreign  lands  in  every 
possible  part  of  the  world,  would  be  gratified 
by  a  decision  that  should  discourage  such  a 
plan.  But  no  such  plan  ever  existed  except 
in  their  imaginations.  No  decision  of  the 
Court  can  practically  help  us  solve  the  vexing 
and  wearisome  problem  of  the  Philippines. 
The  unfortunate  fact  will  still  confront  us, 
that  our  duty  is  to  bring  peace  and  order  there. 

Ex-President  Harrison,  who  is  one  of  the 
counsel  against  the  government  in  one  of  the 
cases,  delivered  an  address  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  on  December  14,  in  which  he  expressed, 
with  a  degree  of  emotion  uncommon  to  him, 
his  opinion  that  we  cannot  hold  dependencies. 
He  said :  — 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  any  international  tribunal 
would  affirm  our  title  to  the  Philippines.  The 
question  which  troubles  us  is  their  status.  Are 
these  people  citizens  or  subjects,  which?" 

If  our  title  be  clear,  we  cannot  rid  ourselves 
of  responsibility ;  and  whether  these  people 
are  citizens  or  subjects,  they  must  submit  to 
the  United  States  government  and  keep  the 
peace. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    CABINET    IN    HIS    SECOND 
TERM 

THE  announcement  that  most  of  the 
members  of  the  present  excellent  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  will  remain  with  him 
during  his  next  administration  is  significant 
for  two  reasons:  It  is  one  of  the  best  work- 
ing Cabinets  that  any  recent  President  has 
had,  and  it  shows  a  degree  of  public  interest, 
self-sacrifice,  and  esteem  for  the  President 
that  is  a  good  augury  for  his  second  term. 
It  is  understood  by  all  who  know  -public 
affairs  intimately  not  only  that  the  President 
may  at  any  time  call  for  the  resignation  of 
any  of  his  secretaries,  but  that  every  member 
of  the  Cabinet  is  ready  at  any  time  to  give 
his  resignation  if  his  presence  or  his  policy 
causes  the  slightest  embarrassment  to  the 
President.      It   was    reported    a   little    while 
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tor  instance,  that  Secretary  Hay  might 
resign  becaasc  of  the  Senate's  treatment  of 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty;  and  it  is  per- 
fectly well  known  that,  it'  the  President  at  any 
moment  desired  Mr.  J  lay's  resignation,  —  an 
event  that  is  in<  om  eivable, —  Mr.  Hay  would 
give  it.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  evidences 
ol  Mi.  Mckinley's  good  working  qualities  that 
he  binds  such  men  to  him  with  effective 
loyalty. 

THE   POPULAR   VOTE   FOR   PRESIDENT 

Tl  1  E    popular   vote   for   President   shows 
three  interesting  things:  — 

( 1 )  Many  men  of  each  party  abstained  from 
voting,  for  the  total  was  only  45,132  greater 
than  in  1896,  whereas  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation adds  about  a  million  to  the  electorate 
every  four  years.  The  total  vote  last  year 
was  13,970,234.  Mr.  McKinley  received 
only  about  100,000  more  than  in  1896,  and 
Mr.  Bryan  130,000  less.  Many  men  in  each 
party,  then,  were  dissatisfied  with  their  candi- 
date and  platform. 

(2)  Mr.  Bryan's  largest  gains  were  in  New 
England,  because  of  the  anti-imperialistic 
feeling,  and  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
and  Illinois,  because  of  a  milder  fear  of  finan- 
cial disturbance;  and  his  losses  were  greatest 
in  Utah,  in  Colorado,  and  in  the  Pacific  States, 
an  indication  of  better  times  and  of  less  faith 
in  free  silver. 

(3)  Twelve  Southern  states  cast  a  smaller 
vote  than  in  1896,  partly  because  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  Negroes,  and  partly  because 
man\'  Gold   Democrats  abstained  from  voting. 

V  ither  party  showed  normal  enthusiasm; 
but  the  commercial  honesty  and  common 
sense  of  the  masses  decided  the  question  put 
to  them  in  a  businesslike  and  effective  way, 
and  Mr.  M(  kinlev's  plurality,  in  spite  ol 
losses  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Illi- 
nois, was  the  largest  ever  given  to  a  presi- 
dential candidate. 

AS    MANY    INDIANS    AS   EVER 

THE  census  shows  that  the  Indians  are 
not  becoming  extinct  under  civilization. 
In  fact,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  there  are 
now  more  in  the  United  States  than  there 
were  in  the  same  ana  when  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth.  In  [829  the  Secretary 
oi    Wai   estimated  their  numbei   .it    ;  13,000. 


In  1X50  the  census  gave  a  total  of  401,000; 
in  1S70,  313,371  ;  and  in  1900  the  total  is 
331,000. 

Put  if  they  have  not  been  exterminated  by 
civilization,  the  race  is  gradually  being  ab- 
sorbed. Indians  of  the  tribal  organization  and 
of  pure  descent  are  becoming  fewer.  There 
will  be  many  an  American  citizen  the  next  half 
century  who  will  have  straight  black  hair  and 
a  dark  complexion  ;  and  ultimately  these  char- 
acteristics will  be  all  that  will  be  left  of  the 
copper-colored  man.  About  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  Indians  (more  than  60,000)  have  aban- 
doned tribal  connections  and  government  aid 
and  are  living  as  other  men  live.  About 
85,000  more  are  included  in  the  five  civilized 
tribes  of  Indian  Territory,  but  the  tribal  life 
of  these  will  soon  end,  and  they  will  be 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  A  half- 
century  of  government  rations  and  aL, 
control  has  hurt  rather  than  helped  the  Indian 
character.  Put  those  that  have  had  inalien- 
able land  and  have  been  forced  to  make  their 
own  way,  have  made  a  vei  \ 
at  intelligent  self-support  Those  that  of] 
the  most  effective  resistance  to  encroachment 
•A).\Ac  the  best  citizens  afterward-.  The 
so-called  peaceful  Indians  who  have  never 
given  the  army  trouble  have  shown  the  least 
ability  to  conduct  their  own  affairs;  and  they 
yield  most  easily  to  absorption. 

A    RECORD   OF    THE   WORLD'S    TRADE 

THE  Treasury  Department  is  preparing 
a  colossal   trade   review,  which   will   be 
called  •'The  Abstract  of  the  World."      It  will 
1   extension  of  the   invaluable   handbook 
that  it  has  hitherto  issued  about  the  trade  and 
progress  o\  the  United  States,  which  is  known 

as  the  "Statistical  Abstra  This  new  vol- 

ume will  present  a  review  oi  the  world's  trade 
not  only  of  to-day,  but  over  a  long  term  oi 
years.  It  will  be  a  history  ol  commerce  in  de- 
tail. The  opening  chapter,  which  has  been 
completed,  shows  the  total  imports  and  exports 

ot  every  country  ol  the  world  that  has 
tistical  record,  from  the  earliest  date  of  its 
1.  From  this  volume  the  development 
oi  the  world's  trade  can  be  studied  with  a 
completeness  never  hitherto  possible  to  the 
layman. 

For   instance,  the   imports  into  the    United 
Kingdom  in  [8OO  were  8l    million   dollars;   in 
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1899,  2043  million  dollars,  an  increase  of  2400 
per  cent.  The  imports  into  the  United  States 
in  1800  were  52  million  dollars,  and  in  1899, 
685  million  dollars,  an  increase  of  12 15  per 
cent.  In  exports  the  contrast  is  clearly  in 
favor  of  the  United  States.  The  exports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1800 were  in  million 
dollars,  and  in  1899,  1287  million  dollars,  an 
increase  of  1059  per  cent.  The  exports  of  the 
United  States  in  1800  were  32  million  dollars, 
and  in  1899,  1203  million  dollars,  an  increase 
of  3681  per  cent. 

For  the  first  time,  the  exports  from  the 
United  States  now  exceed  those  from  Great 
Britain.  The  growth  of  each  for  twenty-five 
years  is  very  instructive  :  — 

VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES   AND 
THE  UNITED   KINGDOM   SINCE   1875 


Year 


United 
Kingdom 


$1,087,497,000 
976,410,000 
967,913,000 
938,500,000 
932,090,000 
1,085,521,000 
1,138,873,000 
1,175,099,000 
1,166,982,000 
1,134,016,000 
1,037,124,000 
1,035,226,000 
1,079,944,000 
1,141,365,000 
1,211,442,000 
1,282,474,000 
1,203,169,000 
1,105,747,000 
1,062,162,000 
1,051,193,000 
1,100,452,000 
1,168,671,000 
1,139,882,000 
1,135,642,000 
1,287,971,039 
1,303,440,000 


*  Eleven  months. 

The  United  States  has  had,  with  much 
greater  frequency  than  in  any  other  country, 
an  excess  of  exports  over  imports.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  practically  all  European  countries  except 
Russia,  Austro-Hungary,  and  Spain,  the  im- 
ports exceed  the  exports  in  some  cases  by 
large  sums ;  and  this  is  true  also  of  China 
and  Japan.  In  the  newer  and  great  produc- 
ing countries,  —  Canada,  Mexico,  Argentine, 
Australia,  and  India,  — the  exports  exceed  the 
imports  in  nearly  every  case,  though  in  sums 
which  are  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  enormous  balance  in  favor  of  the  United 


States  in  recent  years.  Not  one  of  the  coun- 
tries whose  exports  exceed  their  imports  shows 
an  excess  approaching  that  enjoyed  by  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  the  excess  of  exports 
in  the  entire  group  of  sixteen  countries  hav- 
ing such  excess  gives  a  grand  total  of  only 
415  million  dollars  in  the  last  reported  year, 
as  against  an  excess  of  555  million  dollars  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  alone  in  the  fiscal 
year  of  1900. 

A   POSTMASTER   AT   THE   FARMERS    DOOR 

THE  experiments  that  have  been  made 
with  a  free  mail  delivery  in  rural  regions 
are  suggestive  and  interesting.  Four  years 
ago  Congress  was  persuaded  to  make  a  small 
appropriation  for  this  work,  which  has  every 
year  been  increased.  The  last  was  $1,750,000. 
Nearly  three  thousand  rural  routes  have  been 
established,  and  almost  two  million  farmers 
and  their  families  now  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  service.  The  rural  carrier,  who  receives 
$500  a  year,  makes  a  daily  trip  of  about 
twenty-five  miles.  His  wagon  is  an  itinerant 
postoffice.  He  delivers  mail,  he  registers 
letters,  he  sells  stamps,  and  he  cancels  postage 
on  mail  matter  collected.  It  is  proposed  that 
he  shall  also  issue  money  orders.  The  demand 
for  routes  is  increasingly  large.  Applications 
from  twenty-five  hundred  communities  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  postal  authorities. 

Postmaster-General  Smith  is  convinced  that 
the  government  must  soon  extend  the  service 
to  cover  practically  the  whole  country.  The 
rural  population  is  estimated  at  twenty-four 
million  people,  three  millions  of  whom,  per- 
haps, live  in  such  sparsely  settled  districts 
as  to  be  practically  inaccessible  to  carriers. 
The  remaining  twenty-one  millions  occupy  a 
million  square  miles  of  territory.  The  gross 
cost  of  delivering  the  mails  to  them  is  esti- 
mated at  $21,000,000  a  year.  The  net  cost 
would  be  considerably  less ;  for  many  thousand 
fourth-class  postoffices  could  be  abolished,  star 
routes  superseded,  and  increased  postal  re- 
ceipts on  account  of  improved  facilities  would 
bring  a  large  revenue.  The  Postmaster- 
General  would  have  the  loss  now  suffered 
on  second-class  matter  stopped,  and  he  calcu- 
lates that  this  increase  of  net  revenue  would 
be  sufficient  to  give  free  rural  delivery  to 
all  accessible  country  folks.  In  his  annual 
report,  Mr.  Smith  says :  — 
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"The  cost  to  the  government  of  this  abuse  (of 
tail  matter)  is  almost  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  the  estimated  cost  of  broad  national  rural 
free  delivery  ;  and  if  it  is  a  question  between  favor- 
ing a  very  limited  number  of  publishers  and  favor- 
ing twenty-one  millions  of  people  who  live  on  the 
farms  of  the  United  States,  there  ought  to  be  no 

uon  in  favoring  the  many  rather  than  the 
few.  The  abuse  should  be  uprooted  as  a  public 
duty ;    the    national    delivery   service    should    be 

taken  as  a  public  policy;  and  when,  through 
the  overthrow  of  the  wrong,  the  right  can  be  estab- 
lished  without  the  slightest  additional  burden,  the 

1  becomes  irresistible." 

Almost  every  farmhouse  in  Great  Britain 
and  Belgium  and  France  is  reached  by  the 
postman.  In  other  European  countries  there 
is  rural  delivery,  but  the  carrier  collects  a  fee. 
But  nowhere  is  there  a  free  system  over 
a  wide  area  as  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  subtle  effects  of  the  daily  visits 
of  the  postman,  or  postmaster,  would  be  far- 
reaching  in  rural  life.  As  a  piece  of  educa- 
tional machinery,  general  free  delivery  would 
be  of  incalculable  value. 

DIVERGENT   EGOTISMS 

THE  annual  dinner  of  the  New  England 
Society  is  one  of  the  few  public  dinners 
in  New  York,  from  one  year's  end  to  another, 
at  which  a  serious  word  is  spoken.  This  year 
tor  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  made  a  charac- 
teristic speech  about  the  Puritan  spirit  and  the 
new  epoch  in  our  national  lite.  He  was  en- 
thusiastic and  eloquent,  as  his  temper  is.  lie 
did  what  every  public  speaker  must  do  i  : 
—  he  stirred  his  audience.  "The  Puritan 
spirit  is  constructive,"  he  said. 

"The  Puritan  spirit  never  criticised  except  to 
propose  something  better.  The  word  of  immor- 
tality in  Puritanism  is  the  master  word  'create.' 
Build,  build,  —  this  is  the  i  itanism  to 

nerican  people  in  the  new  epoch  of  our  national 
life.  .  .  .  The  future  of  the  world  is  in  our  hands. 
This  is  not  enthusiasm;   it  is  geography." 

(  )n  the  next  afternoon  one  of  the  best  daily 
papers  in    New    York   fell    foul   of    Senator 
ridge's  speech  in  this  fashion:  — 

•  I:  is  neither  enthusiasm  nor  geography.  It  is 
crowd  language.  It  is  the  echo  of  the  lower  har- 
mony,  that  vulgar  confluei  which 

we  tell  the  Crowd,  whether  it  is  washed  or  unwashed, 

e   •  \   ..  England  dinner  or  at  an  Australian  korro- 

." 


"Crowd  language  ?  "  Isn*t  all  oratory  crowd 
language?  Judged  by  these  two  specimens, 
which  has  suffered  the  greater  decline,  oratory 
or  criticism  ?  And  which  of  these  stirred  men 
more?  Or  is  it  vulgar  and  inharmonious  to 
be  stirred?  Forced  to  choose  between  the 
orator  and  the  critic,  most  men  of  normal 
emotions  would  prefer  the  orator.  And  by 
the  time  their  "vulgar  confluence  of  ego- 
tisms "  runs  to  the  silent  sea,  the  orator's  part 
of  the  stream  will  carry  a  richer  freight  of 
fruitful  experience  and  human  gratitude, 
while,  too,  he  will  have  more  fun  in  his 
11  owing. 

A   RADICAL    PLAN    OF  MUNICIPAL   REFORM 

Tl  1  E  great  disinfectant  that  keeps  a  democ- 
racy wholesome  is  publicity  ;  and  pub- 
licity is  more  than  a  disinfectant  —  it  is  the 
best  and  often  the  only  weapon  to  fight  < 
lished  evils  with.  The  committee  of  citizens 
in  New  York,  who  propose  to  restore  the  city 
to  decency,  have  hit  upon  the  right  plan  —  to 
find  out  definite  facts  about  the  encouragement 
of  vice  by  public  officers,  and  then  to  publish 
these  facts.  This  programme  alone  would 
cleanse  the  city  morally  as  a  strong  wind  blows 
away  a  ! 

But  the  source  of  corrupt  municipal 
eminent  will  never  be  permanently  removed 
until  rich   men  ami  managers  of  great  com- 
mercial and   financial  interests  find  a  v. 

blackmail.  They  now  —  nearly  all  — 
contribute  to  campaign  funds,  many  to  the 
funds  of  the  bosses  of  both  parties,  and  not  a 
few  pay  money  to  prevent  legislation  that  is 
proposed  on  purpose  to  secure  blackmail. 

There  will  be  municipal  misrule  —  oi 
Lzed  oppression,  in  fact  —  until  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  it  is  removed.  Lance 
committee,  in  addition  to  ,  dives  and 
stopping  the  petty  levy  made  on  unfortunate 
women  and  the  keepers  oi  gambling  houses, 
could  stop  the  great  source  of  suppl)  ot  cor- 
ruption, we  should  have  a  new  A.ix  in  munici- 
pal rule.  What  if  men  who  control  great  in- 
terests and  manage  great  corporations  were  to 
.  and  publish  their  agreement,  that  they 
will  never  contribute  out  oi  their  trust  funds 
to  any  campaign  committee  and  would  never 
pay  peace  money  ?     The  powers  that   prey 

would    then    d  rxation.      There    is   no 

complete  reform  short  ot   such  radical  action. 
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SOME  years  ago,  an  Oxford  undergrad- 
uate affected  by  lung-disease  went  to 
South  Africa  to  prolong  his  life  for  a 
few  years.  In  that  undergraduate  were  certain 
elements  of  character  —  tenacity  of  purpose 
—  ballast  —  intellect  —  above  all,  imagination. 
To  these  the  space  of  African  life  added 
largeness  and  the  sense  of  proportion,  which 
is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  all.  In  the  midst  of 
his  work  at  Kimberley,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  finish  his  terms  at  Oxford.  When 
Gordon  said  that  he  had  refused  a  room  full 
of  gold,  "  I  would  have  taken  it,"  said  Rhodes, 
"  and  as  many  more  rooms  full  as  they  would 
give  me.  It  is  of  no  use  to  have  big  ideas  if  you 
have  not  the  cash  to  carry  them  out."  Great 
projects  had  already  begun  to  fill  his  mind. 
Thus,  in  1888,  we  have  no  longer  the  delicate 
undergraduate,  but  the  man  who  amalgamated 
the  Kimberley  mines  and  made  De  Beers. 
The  elements  had  fused.  Tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, ballast,  intellect,  and  proportionate  im- 
agination had  become  Cecil  Rhodes. 

The  De  Beers  diamond  mines  became  a 
stepping-stone  to  greater  things.  North  and 
west  of  Kimberley  and  of  the  Transvaal  lay 
the  Hinterland,  and  already  other  hands  were 
stretching  toward  the  rich  prize.  Krueger  had 
foreseen  that  if  he  were  not  to  be  cut  off  for- 
ever from  expansion  he  must  strike  north  to 
save  the  Zambesi  waterway.  The  Germans, 
too,  had  foreseen  that  that  Hinterland  was 
the  key  to  supremacy.  Whoever  held  the 
great  fertile  and  mineralized  tracts  of  the 
Matabeleland  highlands  could  strangle  South 
Africa.  In  Damaraland  they  already  had  a 
vantage  point  from  which  to  bar  British  expan- 
sion. Influenced  by  them,  Krueger  organized 
a  great  trek  northwards. 


The  fate  of  South  Africa  hung  by  a  thread. 
British  supremacy  in  the  Dark  Continent  was 
sinking  to  the  rumble  of  the  wagon  wheels. 
But  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  British  E  rtpire 
was  asleep,  with  no  dream  of  what  hung  in 
the  dust  of  a  Dutchman's  trek. 

Thus  Cecil  Rhodes  did  a  work  which  will 
receive  its  true  valuation  centuries  hence, 
when  the  perspective  of  Time  has  told  its 
tale.  When  a  new  America  is  pumping  out 
riches  to  all  the  world,  when  capital  is  pour- 
ing in  to  Lobengula's  hunting  grounds  and 
filtering  out  again  through  a  strange  wealth 
of  products,  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  stands 
before  the  world  steward  for  all  milder  breeds 
and  has  achieved  the  full  measure  of  his 
destiny,  then  shall  we  see  this  man's  full 
influence  in  the  world. 

Imperial  expansion  on  cooperative  lines, 
local  federation  leading  eventually  to  Im- 
perial Federation,  which  may  again  lead  to 
Anglo-Saxon  Commercial  Federation  with 
perhaps  a  commercial  capital  in  New  York 
and  an  intellectual  capital  in  London, — these 
are  the  lines  of  his  thought.  He  is  willing 
them,  and  they  are  becoming.  Berlin  and 
Birmingham  have  both  served  him.  The 
born  Emperor  and  the  self-made  dominant 
statesman,  he  has  used  them  both  as  he  used 
De  Beers.  But  what  may  a  man  not  do, 
who  can  make  a  fortune  of  millions  to  assist 
him  in  his  designs — a  man  who  can  look  upon 
that  fortune  as  a  stone-cutter  looks  upon  his 
chisel  ? 

When  the  British  South  African  Chartered 
Company  came  into  being,  but  few  guessed 
wherefore.  A  handful  of  white  men,  starving, 
cursing,  dying,  marched  through  a  miasmic 
death-sheet  of  tropical  rains.     Then  one  day 
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the  Empire  woke  to  find  that  Jameson  with 
maxims  was  sitting  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Limpopo.  The  Boer  trek  was  on  the  south 
hank,  and  Boer  and  German  hopes  of  South 
African  supremacy  were  as  the  clouds  of 
dust  that  hung  behind  their  retreating 
ons.  Cecil  Rhodes  had  prevailed.  Despite 
the  incubus  of  governmental  inertia,  he  had, 
single-handed,  beaten  Krueger  and  Berlin. 

Thus  made  secure  of  his  base,  and  freed 
from  the  bogey  of  Boer  treks,  he  turned  to 
Matabeleland.  From  that  time  the  stream 
of  British  influence  flowed  northward  as 
through  an  open  sluice.  Bechuanaland  was 
secured,  the  first  Matabele  war  fought;  the 
boundary  was  pushed  to  the  Zambesi.  But 
this  was  not  enough.  As  the  horizon  widened, 
a  larger  ambition  rose  into  view.  Cecil 
Rhodes  threw  his  influence  into  the  scale  in 
Nyassaland,  and  backed  the  African  1 
Corporation  with  his  thousands.  British 
Central  Africa  was  the  result.  Thereby  the 
Portuguese  were  cut  off  from  the  interior, 
and  northern  Rhodesia  fell  into  his  lap. 
Cecil  Rhodes  had  found  himself.  He  was 
the  incarnation  of  Cape  to  Cairo,  for  the  Brit- 
ish and  for  the  world. 

Thus  in  an  incredibly  brief  time  Rhodes's 
hand  was  on  the  southern  shore  of  Tangan- 
yika, 2200  miles  from  Cape  Town.  A 
of  country  five  times  the  size  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  that  perhaps  the  most  fertile,  the 
most  healthy,  the  best-watered,  and  the  wealth- 
iest part  of  Africa  (except  Abyssinia),  was 
added  to  the  British  Empire  by  the  will  of 
One  man,  without  authority,  and  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  government's  opposition. 

(in  touching  Tanganyika  even  Rhodes's 
will  failed.  The  inert  government  in  some 
spasm  of  its  slumber  had  hurled  away  the 
central  band  oi  Africa.  Whole  lakes  and 
;  of  fertile  soil,  forests  oi  incalculable 
value  seamed  with  life-giving  rivers  that  open 
s  to  the  coast,  ranges  "i  coffee-bearing 
hills,  had  been  handed  over  to  those  who 
asked.       The    '  fell    into    other    hands. 

Lakes,  mountains,  rivers,  that  knew  none  but 

i hi    Britisher,  mam-  that  i  a\w   Bi itish  n 

to  the  foreigner.     In  \  ain  Sir  1  fenry 

Stanley  urged  the  wealth  of  the  Congo  basin, 
in  vain  Rhodes  silently  proved  the  practica- 
bility ot  African  expansion.  The  great  inert 
government    was    in    generous    mood,    ami 


Rhodes  was  as  helpless  as  a  speculator 
obliged  to  blast  through  a  mountain  before 
telegraphing  his  broker  to  sell  on  a  falling 
market. 

It  is  a  sad  picture.  Some  immaculate  official 
dozing  through  a  conference,  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  all  things  African,  viewing  countries 
and  imperial  interests  through  his 
with  the  same  amused  contempt  as  he  would 
were  they  bloaters  —  desperately  conscien- 
tious, circumloquaciously  orthodox,  politely 
screening  his  yawns,  then  driving  to  his  dinner 
in  smug  content,  little  dreaming  that  he  had 
signed  away  the  head  of  a  comet.  Rhodes's 
dream  was  dwarfed,  but  not  wholly  destJ 
\  British  Africa  had  vanished  at  the  splutter 
of  a  quill.  There  still  remained  the  substance 
of  African  occupation.  If  he  could  not  have 
a  British  Africa  to  develop  at  his  leisure,  he 
would  have  Africa's  wealth  and  its  trade  by 
ish  endeavor.  Thus  was  born  the  plan 
of  the  Cape-to-Cairo  railroad  and  telegraph. 
He  willed  them,  and  they  shall  be.  It  has 
been  said  of  Mr.  Rhodes  that  he  thinks  in 
continents,  a  fact  that  makes  him  incompre- 
hensible to  many  Englishmen.  Americans 
should  understand  him  more  easily.  The 
vast  mass  of  business  concentrated  in  1.  - 
don  distorts  the  British  sense  of  proportion. 
Hence,  to  many,  Rhodes  is  still  the  wild, 
dangerous  dreamer  that  he  was  pictured  in 
the  past. 

For  a  while  he  devoted  himself  to  the  devel- 
opment   ot     Rhodesia,    but    at    the    same    time 
kept    a   guiding    hand    on    the    reins   ot    I 
politics      St<  adily  he  was  inducing  the 
Hiding  element-  "t    Dutch  and  British  to  pull 
in  harmony  toward  South  African  Federation, 

or,  .is  he  himself  expressed  it.  "equal  rights 
for  all  white  men  south  o\  the  Zambesi"  lie 
had  the  confidence  of  the  Dutch.  It  was  his 
boast    that    he   would   in    time   draw   away   ail 

Krueger's  burghers  to  his  own   great    land. 

One  thousand  oi  them  were  his  already. 
Then  fell  a  bolt  from  the  blue — the  Jame- 
son raid.  When  shall  we  know  the  true 
history  of  that  desperate  stroke3  On  the 
face  ot  it.  it  could  not  succeed.  The  column 
was  Qot  even  provided  with  guides.  An 
infant  might  have  known  that  the  whole 
thing  would  fizzle.  Rhodes  has  made  no 
other  mistake.  Could  lie  have  been  respon- 
sible for  such  a  childish  folly  as  this? 
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Yet  it  has  succeeded.  South  Africa  is 
British  to-day,  and  the  last  thorn  of  insecurity 
has  been  plucked  from  its  side.  I  have  given 
the  incident  much  thought,  and  have  talked 
with  most  of  the  movers  in  it,  big  and  small, 
and  I  believe  that  the  raid  was  a  desperate 
stroke  to  force  the  British  government  to  act 
before  it  was  too  late. 

It  was  not  the  native  Boers,  but  the  foreign 
Hollander  element,  that  threatened  danger. 
The  growing  wealth  of  the  Transvaal  had 
drawn  this  element  down  upon  it  like  a  vam- 
pire which,  with  Krueger  at  its  head,  was 
sucking  its  very  life-blood.  I  am  in  some 
respects  a  pro-Boer  as  Mr.  Rhodes  is  a  pro- 
Boer,  and  in  fighting  the  regime  of  Krueger 
we  have  been  fighting  for  the  Boers  as  much 
as  for  ourselves.  It  is  again  Mr.  Rhodes's 
cry  of  equal  rights  for  all  white  men. 

The  Transvaal  is  proportionately  the 
wealthiest  country  in  the  world.  Its  reve- 
nues amounted  to  several  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  Out  of  those  millions  a  very  few 
buildings  have  been  put  up  and  a  few  Long 
Toms  have  been  purchased.  There  was  no 
navy  and  no  standing  army  to  support.  Yet 
when  more  money  was  needed  it  was  impos- 
sible to  place  a  loan  in  any  market.  Why  ? 
and  where  have  those  millions  of  revenue 
gone  ?  Krueger  was  a  small  farmer ;  as 
a  small  farmer  he  became  president ;  last 
year  he  owned  (say)  ^6,000,000;  his  salary 
was,  I  believe,  .£10,000:  had  he  saved  every 
penny,  he  would  have  needed  five  hundred 
years  to  save  that  sum.  He  was  but  one 
of  many  vampires. 

With  Krueger  at  its  head  the  Hollander 
element  began  to  arm  before  the  Jameson 
raid  ;  they  were  bleeding  the  country  for  their 
own  pockets  and  poisoning  the  mind  of  the 
illiterate  Dopper.  Thus  in  their  wild  conceit 
they  aimed  at  eventually  driving  British  su- 
premacy into  the  sea.  How  well  they  had 
schemed  has  been  shown  in  the  war.  Had 
they  had  a  little  more  dash  they  would 
have  succeeded.  Only  the  strategic  errors  of 
the  investment  of  Mafeking,  Kimberley,  and 
Ladysmith  saved  us. 

This  was  what  Rhodes  faced ;  and  still  the 
great  inert  government  slumbered.  Then  the 
raid  burst  like  a  shell.  A  strong  policy  in 
1896  might  have  settled  the  question  for  war; 
and  the  blood  and  misery  of  thousands  would 


not  bear  awful  testimony  to  the  unctuous 
rectitude  of  governmental  inertia.  But  even- 
tually the  raid  succeeded.  British  supremacy 
is  now  assured  south  of  Tanganyika.  It  was 
Rhodes  who  conceived  the  idea,  gave  it  shape 
and  substance,  fed  it,  and  by  his  sole  force 
has  brought  it  to  fruition.  What  might  not 
have  happened  had  he  but  had  a  free  hand  ? 

And  yet  there  are  millions  who  attribute 
the  origin  of  the  war  to  Rhodes.  The  war 
was  of  the  Hollander  clique's  making.  Rhodes 
foresaw  it  and  made  an  opening  before  it  was 
too  late. 

It  was  then  that  his  true  character  stood 
revealed  to  the  world.  Execrated  by  civilized 
humanity,  stripped  of  all  his  official  positions, 
he  was  still  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  one  dominant 
force  in  South  Africa,  the  man  who  willed 
things  and  they  were  so.  It  is  this  in  him 
that  makes  his  immeasurable  preeminence. 
Strip  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  his  official  state, 
and  what  have  we  ?  Chamberlain  has  him- 
self said  that  his  whole  career  turned  on  an 
election.  Yet  Rhodes  never  swayed  to  that 
world-wide  storm-blast.  Official  distinctions 
were  no  more  to  him  than  Edelweiss  to  the 
Matterhorn.  He  stands  alone,  untrammelled 
by  tradition  or  social  obligations  ;  he  has  no 
need  for  the  smirk  of  respectability.  He  and 
one  other  (a  soldier)  are  the  only  two  living 
Englishmen  who  are  impervious  to  what  the 
world  says. 

He  never  condescends  to  explain  his  rea- 
sons. He  states  broadly  and  forcibly  his 
policy  and  then  acts.  Maybe  he  refers  lightly 
to  what  he  has  accomplished.  No  man  has 
suffered  more  from  misconception  and  imper- 
fect reporting,  yet  he  never  raises  his  voice  in 
protest.  Strong  in  his  conviction  that  he  is 
always  right  and  every  one  else  is  wrong  (as 
Gordon  once  expressed  it),  he  drives  straight 
ahead,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  events 
and  history  will  be  his  justification.  Once 
only  did  he  raise  his  voice  in  protest  —  in  the 
South  African  Enquiry  Committee,  convened 
after  the  raid,  when  Labouchere  led  the  attack 
of  his  enemies.  His  words  then  were  "  unc- 
tuous rectitude."  They  bit  deep,  and  have 
lived. 

It  has  been  charged  against  Rhodes  that 
he  was  playing  for  his  own  hand,  and  desired 
to  discard  the  flag  at  the  first  favorable  oppor- 
tunity.    A  careful  perusal  of  the  recently  pub- 
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lished  volume  of  his  sketches  will  show  that 
he  has  consistently  laid  stress  on  his  loyalty 
to  the  flag.  "  I  know  myself,"  he  said  at 
Kimberley,  in  1890,  "I  am  not  prepared  at 
any  time  to  forfeit  my  flag.  ...  If  I  forfeit 
my  flag,  what  have  I  left?  If  you  take  away 
my  flag,  you  take  away  everything."  Sound 
1  mperialism  has  dominated  all  his  actions.  At 
a  very  early  stage  in  his  career  he  expressed 
his  desire  to  see  all  Africa  British. 

Another  charge  often  made  is  that  he  is  a 
mere  speculator,  wrapped  up  in  the  pursuit  of 
money.  It  has  been  said  that  he  manoeuvred 
the  raid,  and  even  the  Boer  War,  for  financial 
purposes,  to  pile  up  more  millions.  This  is 
as  wild  and  baseless  as  the  recent  charges 
brought  against  Chamberlain.  He  is  playing 
for  the  greatest  stake  of  all,  a  prominent 
niche  in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  What  are  a  few 
millions  more  or  less  to  such  as  he  ?  He  has 
no  extravagant  tastes,  no  race-horses,  no  float- 
1 1. ires.  A  mere  tithe  of  the  rents  from 
one  of  his  numberless  ventures  would  pa 
his  simple  needs.  Money  is  to  him  but  a 
means  of  forcing  the  hand  of  Time,  "  that 
terrible  Time,"  as  he  phrases  it.  Much  has 
yet  to  be  done  before  Cecil  Rhodes  has  played 
his  giant  part.  Would  he  risk  all  for  a  mere 
cipher  in  his  bank-book?  Now  that  the  cold 
hand  of  the  government  has  spoiled  that 
glorious  dream  of  an  all-British  Africa,  he 
has  turned  the  whole  force  of  his  personality 
upon  the  commercial  development  of  the 
tract  which  he  has  saved  for  all  time  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  Let  us  glance  at  two  contrast- 
ing  pictures. 

Ten  years  ago  in  Buluwayo:  Far  as  the 
can  reach  stretches  the  monotonous  bush- 
veldt,  broken  only  to  the  north  by  the  long 
low  crest  of  Thabasinduna.  Lines  of  droop- 
ing oxen  wend  from  the  rocky  stream,  guided 
by  whoop;-,  ,  wire-drawn  Matabele,  who  heat 
upon  their  black  and  white  ox-hide  shields  with 
their  kerries,  to  the  deep-growling  cadence  that 
il  their  work.     Native  girls  are 

moving  to  and  from  the  stream,  each  with  a 
jar  of  water  on  her  head.  The  sun  is  droop- 
ing behind  the  land  of  the  great  weird  salt- 
pans, the  home  of  the  :id  gemshok. 

The  great  straggling  clusters  ol   rude  bee- 
hive   huts    loom    indistinct    through    the 
smoke  pillars  ol   a  thousand  tires,  over  which 
a   thousand    pots   are   singing.       The  1 


passer-by  would  smile  and  say,  "  1  lere  is  a  spot 
wrapped  in  the  slumber   of   p<  Little 

would  he  guess  the  tales  of  blood  that  are 
being  told  by  those  who  squat  round  the  red 
core  of  each  smoke  pillar. 

>w  murmuring  chant  is  heard  in  some 
distant  corner :  let  us  investigate. 

A  hundred  or  more  warriors  are  droning 
out  a  chorus,  looking  like  fiends  from  hell  as 
their  eyeballs  gleam  with  suppressed  excite- 
ment from  beneath  the  shade  of  vast  black 
ostrich-feather  head-dresses.  Their  feet,  bris- 
tling with  anklets  of  stiff  hair,  stamp  the 
ground  in  unison.  Lobengula  squats  among 
them,  quaffing  deep  draughts  of  millet-beer. 

Suddenly  a  wild  hag  with  weird  motion  of 
her  skinny  arms  whirls  from  the  dusk,  gyrates 
with  gleaming  eves  and  long  yellow  fai 
and  out,  here  and  there,  moaning  and  wailing, 
faster,  ever  faster,  till  with  a  shriek  she  ! 
at  some  quaking  brave.  He  has  been  smelt 
out.  The  assegais  do  their  well-known  work. 
The  hyenas  and  jackals  yap  and  laugh  in  the 
fulness  of  their  content.  One  more  black 
soul  has  gone  to  swell  the  great  gibbering 
throng  that  calls  out  to  God  in 

In  another  quarter  a  thousand  long,  strap- 
ping youths  are  decking  themselves  in  their 
war-paint,  sharpening  their  spears  ami 
and  measuring  out  charges  for  their  strange 

•  ment  of  guns.     They  are  set  ing  n  a 
morrow  they  will  be  on  the  war-path. 
peaceful  Mashona  villages  will  be  engulfed 
under  that  relentless,  red-seeing  black  \\ 

Again,  ten  years  ago,  one  thousand  miles 
further  north  :  Sweep  upon  sweep  o\  tin/ 
uplands  roll  away  till  they  are  lost  in  the  blue 
of  the   hills  that   encircle  nyika. 

Stran  Lths,    and    ominous 

cracks  startle  the  leopard  from  his  cave,  and 
make  the  troops  <A  monkeys  scamper  in  wild 
tumult  along  the  branches.  A  si  itel) 
clad  in  flowing  kan/a  t^\  silk  with  bejewelled 
cimeter  at  his  belt  rides  into  the  sunlit  glade. 
Let  the  woods  hide  that  hell  of  misery!  The 
■  stricken  natives  flee  like  uneasy  shades 
into  the  dee]  ^\    tin*   t 

venture  to  emerge  for  days.     Sheikh  bin 
is  taking  ivory  to  the  coast 

Ten  years  have  flitted  by. 

Buluwayo  o\  to-day  :  — 

"  Buluw  Buluwayo  '  "  "I  [ere   \  'ar, 

sah  !""1!  ('ah.  sah  !  "  " 
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sah  !  "  "  Buluwayo  Times  !  "  "  Buluwayo 
Times  !  "  —  such  are  the  cries  that  greet  the 
ears  of  the  passengers  by  the  Cape  Town  ex- 
press as  it  steams  into  the  site  of  old  Loben- 
gula's  blood-orgies,  thirteen  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  from  Cape  Town.  Past  the  broad- 
verandaed  hospital  with  its  waving  avenues  of 
blue  gums,  past  streets  of  brick-built  shops, 
past  great  hotels,  the  club  with  its  busy  hum 
of  thirst-quenchers,  past  the  substantial  stone 
post-office  and  stock  exchange,  glancing  at  the 
distant  waterworks,  the  traveller  is  driven  up 
to  the  step  of  some  comfortable  suburban 
villa.  Theatres,  concerts,  dances,  sing-songs, 
will  enliven  his  evening.  In  the  morning  he 
may  breakfast  off  fresh  sea-fish  or  fresh  im- 
ported pheasant.  His  news  is  only  two  hours 
later  than  London  news.  Roads  radiate  in 
every  direction  with  regular  postal  service  to 
the  outlying  settlements  and  mines.  Two 
railways  have  been  already  started  north,  one 
to  link  Buluwayo  with  Gwelo  and  Salisbury, 
which  is  already  connected  with  its  seaport 
Beira  by  a  railway  that  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  monumental  examples  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  contempt  for  obstacles.  The  other 
launches  out  into  the  great  endless  north, 
carrying  the  shrivelled  relic  of  Rhodes's 
dream  on  the  long,  long  track  to  Cairo. 
Model  farms,  experimental  farms,  nurseries, 
stock-farms,  and  numerous  other  experimental 
depots  are  scattered  through  the  country. 
Game  laws  have  been  introduced  and  are 
enforced. 

Through  swamps  and  raging  torrents, 
through  forest  and  jungle,  by  lakes  and 
waterless  deserts,  over  hill  and  dale,  the  tele- 
graph has  forged  ahead  till  now  it  stands  on 
the  very  shores  of  Tanganyika.  No  longer 
the  crack  of  whips  rings  through  the  woods, 
no  longer  the  shriek  of  suffering  humanity 
startles  the  leopard  in  his  cave.  The  hand 
of  Rhodes  is  upon  the  country.  No  sounds 
but  the  careless  laughter  of  the  natives 
and  the  ceaseless  click-click  of  civilization's 
nerves  break  the  stillness  of  those  far-away 
wilds. 

Such  is  the  work  and  such  the  picture  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  the  Colossus. 

Let  us  take  a  glimpse  at  Mr.  Rhodes  the 
man.  His  massive  head  and  calm  impres- 
sion of  relentless  power  strike  home  at  the 
first  glance.     It  is  a  fascinating  figure,  this 


modern  type  of  Napoleon,  wandering  about 
his  great  empire  like  any  proprietor,  revelling 
in  the  free  careless  life  of  the  veldt.  He  is  a 
keen  sportsman.  There  is  something  weird 
in  the  idea  of  the  man  chasing  guinea 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  while  em- 
pires, finance,  railway  schemes  beyond  belief, 
chase  one  another  across  his  brain.  He 
drops  into  London  for  a  week ;  reporters 
dance  and  skip  in  vain.  One  morning  he  is 
gone,  thousands  applaud  his  rare  speeches, 
rugged  and    forcible   as  the  man  himself. 

Abstractedly  morose  or  carelessly  gay,  the 
cold  gleam  of  cynicism  inseparable  from  real 
greatness  lurks  in  his  manners.  His  mag- 
netic power  is  wonderful.  Men  will  work  till 
they  drop  at  his  bidding ;  with  him  at  the 
helm  there  is  no  failing.  His  is  indeed  a 
kingdom. 

A  little  incident  will  best  illustrate  this. 
When  the  telegraph  line  was  building,  the 
man  who  had  been  chosen  to  superintend  a 
part  of  the  work  went  to  see  Mr.  Rhodes  in 
his  office  in  Cape  Town. 

Mr.  Rhodes  at  table.  "  Hullo,  So  and  So. 
Let  me  see ;  ah  !  yes,  telegraph  :  help  your- 
self to  a  drink." 

He  got  up,  walked  to  one  of  those  old 
maps  of  Africa  which  was  hanging  on  the 
wall,  dotted  here  and  there  with  "  gold," 
"elephants,"  "desert,"  etc.;  he  took  a  ruler 
in  his  hand,  measured  off  a  distance,  then 
turned  and  said  :  — 

"  Yes !  let  me  see  ;  four  hundred  miles. 
To-day  is  January  5th  —  August  25th,  please ; 
that  will  suit,  I  think,  —  good  morning." 

The  wretched  individual  staggered  out, 
faced  by  an  obvious  impossibility.  No  ques- 
tions had  been  asked  as  to  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome ;  no  possibility  of  failure  had 
been  considered.  "August  25th,  please." 
God  knows  how  ! 

Toil  night  and  day  for  seven  months  and 
a  half,  with  no  stop  for  fever ;  and  on  Au- 
gust 25th  the  work  was  complete.  That  man 
has  now  a  career.  Had  it  been  August  26th, 
he  would  have  dropped  back  into  the  gulf 
with  slimy  sides. 

Among  common  men  Cecil  Rhodes  stands 
forth  like  a  rugged  mountain  rising  from  a 
plain.  The  same  calm,  unbending  dignity, 
the  same  incomprehensible  preeminence, 
characterize   them    both. 
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FOR  several  months,  while  collecting 
specimens  and  studying  the  distribu- 
tion of  animal  and  plant  life  on  the 
plains  of  Puebla  and  the  high  mountains  bor- 
dering the  valley  of  Mexico,  my  eastern  hori- 
zon was  banked  high  with  rolling  clouds  where 
the  humid  air  from  the  hot  coast  country  came 
pouring  up  over  the  rim  of  the  table-land.  Now 
and  then  an  opposing  air  current  brushed  aside 
the  clouds  and  revealed  the  dazzling  white  cone 
of  Mount  Orizaba,  looming;  high  against  the 
sky,  a  marvellously  beautiful  and  inspiring 
vision.  These  fleeting  views  excited  a  con- 
stantly increasing  desire  to  know  this  noble 
mountain  more  intimately  and  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  life  that  dwelt  on  its  sides. 

Mount  Orizaba,  or  Citlaltepetl, — the  Star 
Mountain,  —  as  the  Aztecs  called  it  on  account 
of  its  i  iming  .summit,  is  an  extinct  vol- 

cano   18,314  feet  high,  and  it  ranked  as  the 
highest  peak  in   North  America  until   n 
discoverie  na\   that    honor   to    Mount 

M<  Kinley  in  Alaska.  Owing  to  its  situation 
it  is  one  ot  tin-  most  striking  mountains  of  the 
world.  No  rivalling  peak  i^  near  to  d< 
from  its  majesty,  and  although  it  is  within 
the  tropics,  it >  summit  is  capped  with  perpet- 
ual snow.  The  western  base  rests  on  the 
high  table-land  of  Puebla  at  an  altitude  oi 
eighty-four  hundred  feet,  hut  the  eastern  side 
nts  a  gigantic  sweep  from  icy  summit, 
high  above  the  uttermost  limits  of  all  lite, 
down  through  forests  of  pines  and  firs,  arbu- 
tus and  oaks,  tree  terns,  sweet  gums,  and 

1  'ilee,  bananas,  and  palms  ot  the 

S,  and  ends  on  the  COaSt    plains   ol    Vera 

Cruz. 

ter  finishing  our  preliminary  work  about 
Chalchicomula,  Mi  Goldman,  my  assistant, 
and  I  prepared  to  make  a  reconnaissance  ot 


the  mountain,  and  if  possible  to  reach  its  sum- 
mit. A  field  naturalist,  working  in  remote 
s,  must  carry  so  large  a  working  outfit 
that  it  sometimes  becomes  embarrassing.  This 
d  to  be  so  when  we  tried  to  find  pack  ani- 
mals to  carry  our  impedimenta  up  the  moun- 
tain. At  length  a  couple  of  horses  were  hired 
for  our  own  use,  and  three  donkeys  for  the 
Lge.  These  small  beasts  did  the  work  ad- 
mirably, although  when  our  specimen  chests, 
bed  rolls,  bags  of  traps,  provisions,  and  other 
articles  were  lashed  on  their  hacks  they  seemed 
incapable  of  ever  reaching  their  destir. 
We  were  accompanied  by  three  Indians,  who 
knew  the  mountain  well,  and  served  as  guides, 
donkey  drivers,  and  camp  men.  We  decided 
to  go  directly  to  a  cave,  located  near  the  tim- 
ber-line (Hi  the  south  side  of  the  peak,  where 
water,  grass,  ami  firewood  were  convenient, 
and  whence  the  summit  was  most  easily  ac- 
cessible. 

One  ^\  u*  carried  a  rifle,  the  other  a  shot- 
gun, slung  to  the  saddle,  in  order  to  he  ready 
lor  any  game.  The  treeless  plains  were 
left  behind,  and  the  cart  road  became  among 
the  pines  only  a  winding  trail  deep-worn  by 
the  sandalled  teet  of  countless  generate 
Indians. 

We   were   now    in    new    -round   on    the 
ested    slope    ^'\    the   mountain,  ami   eyes   ami 
ears,  long  trained   in   such  work,  were  keenly 
alert  to  detect  every  woodland  sound  or  move- 
ment that  would  betray  the  pi 

st.      At  the  same  time  the  most  charac- 
teristic  forms  o\   plant   lite  were  noted,  and   it 

became  evident  that  there  were  two  and 

possihlv  three  "t    pines   on    the   lower 

sol  the  mountain.      \:  I  rst,  the  forest  was 
open,  the  trees  rather  scrubby,  and   the  arid, 
a  soil  showed  tew  traces  of  animal  life. 
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PLAINS   OF  PUEBLA. 
Hacienda  in  foreground  and  Mount  Malinche  in  background. 

A  little  farther  up  we  passed  a  number  of 
nearly  nude,  sullen-faced  Indians,  hard  at  work 
with  wooden  bars  prying  out  the  wiry  roots 
of  a  coarse  grass  which  grows  abundantly 
here.  These  roots  are  cleaned  and  shipped 
in  bales  to  the  United  States,  where  they  are 
used  for  making  scrubbing-brushes.  Hun- 
dreds of  Indians  on  the  mountains  about  the 
southern  end  of  the  Mexican  table-land  make 
a  miserable  living  by  this  work.  Their  coarse 
features  and  rude  appearance  contrast  strongly 
with  the  much  more  refined  and  attractive 
Indians  we  afterwards  found  living  under 
easier  natural  conditions  in  the  hot  country 
far  down  the  eastern  slope. 

As  we  advanced  the  trees  became  larger 
and  the  grass  and  scrubby  undergrowth  more 
abundant,  showing  that  we  were  entering  a 
more  humid  zone.  The  general  appearance 
of  our  surroundings  vividly  recalled  parts  of 
the  southern  Rocky  Mountains  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  The  pines  were  interspersed 
with  trees  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter  which  at 
a  distance  appeared  like  oaks,  but  on  closer 
inspection  proved  to  be  tree  alders  with  curi- 
ously thick,  spongy  bark.  Strangely  twisted 
and  contorted  arbutus  trees,  like  the  madronos 
of  California,  with  smooth  yellow  or  russet 
bark,  were  the  most  picturesque  feature  of  the 
forest.  In  addition,  there  was  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  plants  belonging  to  genera  more  or 
less  common  in  much  more  northern  regions. 
Among  these  were  lupines,  dogwood,  ceano- 
thus,  viburnum,  wild  gooseberries,  wild  cher- 
ries, strawberries,  and  small  willows.    In  order 


by  a 


to  look  carefully  for  birds  in  the 
trees  and  for  mammals  on  the 
ground,  I  rode,  as  customarily, 
some  distance  ahead  of  the  party. 
Looking  back  from  time  to  time,  I 
caught  glimpses  of  the  little  pack 
train  winding  among  the  trees 
down  the  slope ;  and  out  over  the 
tree-tops  had  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  plains  of  Puebla,  dotted 
with  volcanic  cones  and  crossed 
here  and  there  with  the  slowly 
moving  forms  of  towering  dust 
columns. 

At  about   J  0,500  feet  above  the 
sea,   we    found   the    highest    culti- 
vated   land    in    Mexico,    a    small 
potato  field    guarded   on  one  side 
couple    of   grass-thatched  Indian  huts. 
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\   V0\  NG    IM'I  W 

Mam-  birds  were  congregated  about  this 
clearing,  and  here  we  first  heard  the  exqui- 
sitely  melodious  song  oi   the  rare  ocellated 


thrasher.      Robins,  bluebirds,  nuthatches,  jun- 

and   chipping  sparrows  were  all   about, 

and  the  constant  warbling  of  vireos  from  the 

tree-tops  combined  to  render  the  pla 
charming  spot  for  a  camp.  We  found  the 
hut  occupied  by  a  young  Indian  ami  his 
family  who,  at  a  later  date,  gave  us  hi  • 
ble  shelter,  and  we  worked  here  several  days, 
subsisting  with  our  bus;-,  mi  potatoes  baked 
in  the  ashes,  pari  oi  the  time  without  even 
salt  to  give  them  flavor. 


U    l.y  Edvard   Willi* 


w  iM'i  w  rvPE. 


■ 

\\    INDIAN   WOM  VN 
of  tlie  1  '  -  noted  C>r  hand 

woven  .»tul  11.  lily  c; 


We  had  no  time  to  spare  here  now,  and 
urged  the  Indians  to  hurry  the  donkeys  along 
as  rapidly  .1-  possible,  for  the  sun  was  on  its 
downward  course  and  we  were  still  far  from 

\  short  distance  abo>  e  the  ; 
field  the   trees  were   the   l.i  a   on   the 

west  side  oi  the  mountain,  and  some  of  the 
tirs  were  \erv  handsome.  The  pines  found 
along  the  lower  slopes  had  given  pla 
other  kinds,  one  o\  which  ranges  up  to  form 
the  sole  species  at  timber-line.  At  1  2,500  teet 
the  trail  enters  the  lower  end  oi  a  narrow 
rocky  pass,  which  quickly  opens  into  a  small, 
characteristic   glacial   basin    with   a   curving 
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from  the  foothills  near  Chalchicomula  —  about  twelve  miles. 


slope  above,  showing  where  the  ice  came 
down  from  the  side  of  the  peak.  At  the 
lower  end  is  a  small  terminal  moraine,  with 
large  boulders  on  its  back.  This  was  the 
lowest  point  at  which  glacial  action  was  noted 
on  Orizaba.  We  were  now  skirting  the  tim- 
ber-line on  gentle,  undulating  slopes.  The 
only  tree  found  here  is  a  hardy  dwarfed  pine 
(Phius  hartivcgi)  which,  on  exposed  situa- 
tions, is  much  contorted,  and  leans  away  from 
the  direction  whence  blow  the  prevailing 
winds.  The  soil  is  made  up  of  loose  volcanic 
scoria?  and  disintegrated  lava  overgrown  with 
scattered  bunches  of  grass  intermingled  with 
a  few  drabas,  lupines,  eryngiums,  and  thistles. 
Close  on  the  left  lay  a  great  bed  of  lava  that 
once  flowed  down  the  southwest  side  of  the 
peak  and  stopped  abruptly,  forming  an  almost 
sheer  front  about  two  hundred  feet  high. 
The  talus  against  the  base  of  this  massive 
bluff  was  strewn  with  large  boulders  and 
scattered  patches  of  low  juniper  bushes.  The 
afternoon  sun  was  warm,  and  we  made  a 
short  stop  here  to  secure  some  of  the  small 
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dark-colored  lizards  that  were  baskin 
the  rocks  and  to  look  about  for  signs  oi  other 
animals  which  frequently  make  their  homes 
in  such  places.  While  here  we  saw  a  marsh 
hawk  sailing  along  the  face  of  the  bluff,  and 
the  bare  sandy  spots  at  our  feet  were  marked 
by  the  tracks  of  rabbits,  mice,  and  co] 
Most  of  the  smaller  mammals  are  nocturnal 
in    habits,    so     that    their     pre-  :i     be 

dete<  ted    only    by    the    closest    obsen 
for   signs    in    places    they   are   likely  to 
quent.      Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  use 
of    improved   traps   and   special    methods    of 
observation  have  revealed  a  remarkable  and 
previously    unsuspected    variety    and    abun- 
dance of  small   mammals  even   in  what  were 
considered  some  ol   the  best-known  pari 
the    United   States.      As   a   matter   of   course, 
the  less  known  parts  of  the  world  yield  many 
previously  unknown  animals   ol      rcat  novelty 
and  interest,  so  that  whenever  we  enter  new 
territory  we  are  always  on  the  alert  for  every 
indication  that  may  bring  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  small  beasts  of  held  and  forest. 


The  rabbit  and  various  other  mammals  I 
during  this  visit  to  Mount  Orizaba  proved  to 
be  new  to  science,  and  some  were  of  peculiar 
inter 

Following  the  timber-line  for  about  an  hour, 
ime  to  the  head  of  a  rockv  canon  with 
a  trickling  stream  in  its  bed.  This  is  the  only 
water  on  the  south  side  of  the  peak,  as  else- 
where it  sinks  at  once  into  the  loose 
("lose  by  the  water  in  one  side  of  the  canon 
wall  is  the  small  cave  or  rock  shelter  known 
as  the  Cueva  de  los  Muertos  on  account  of 
the  massacre  of  a  party  here  by  bandits.  We 
found  the  floor  of  the  cave  largely  made  up 
of  whitish  scoriae  mixed  with  fine  fragments 
of  sulphur,  which  had  been  brought  down 
from  the  crater  by  the  sulphur  gatherers 
many  years  ago.  Cam])  was  quickly  made, 
and  while  the  men  were  hobbling  the  animals 
and  gathering  wood  tor  the  camp-fire,  Mr. 
Goldman  was  busily  at  work  setting  traps 
anion-'  the  grass  and  rocks  in  the  vicinity. 
Meanwhile  my  own  time  was  fully  occupied 
until  dark  preparing  and  labelling  the  birds 


'  II   SIDE  OF  THE   PEAK. 

Look::  ;>  the  timber  line. 
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CONTORTED 
on  the  timber-line,  showing 


and  plants  collected  during  the  trip  up  the 
mountain. 

Our  camp  was  at  an  altitude  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand feet,  and  at  sunset  the  warm  upward  cur- 
rent of  air  that  blew  all  day  changed  abruptly 
to  a  chilling  breeze 
coming  down  from  the 
snow  fields.  After  our 
rude  meal  of  corn 
cakes,  meat,  and  tea 
the  Indians  wrapped 
their  serapes  about 
them  and  smoked  corn- 
husk  cigarettes  while 
they  talked  entertain- 
ingly of  former  experi- 
ences on  the  mountain. 
One  old  fellow,  during 
the  French  interven- 
tion, had  been  a  smug- 
gler of  ammunition  and 
other  contraband  of 
war  from  the  towns  of  the  lowlands  to  the 
revolutionists  on  the  table-land.  He  told  dra- 
matically how  bands  of  strong  young  fellows 
with  packs  on  their  backs  and  gun  in  hand 
crept  up  at  night,  over 
the  long  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  feet  from  the 
hot  country,  through 
the  canon  where  we 
were  camped,  and 
thence  down  to  the 
table-land.  If  caught 
on  these  expeditions, 
their  lives  were  for- 
feited, so  they  were 
always  prepared  to 
fight  desperately  if 
surprised.  They  told, 
too,  of  the  work  of 
the  sulphur  gatherers 
who  camped  here  and 
climbed  the  peak  with 
lanterns  at  night  in 
order  to  gather  the 
sulphur  and  return  by 

day.  The  impure  sulphur  was  put  in  sacks, 
and  if  the  big  peak  was  coated  with  snow, 
the  sack  was  placed  on  a  heavy  palm  mat,  on 
which  the  man  then  mounted  and  made  a 
dashing  glissade  of  over  three  thousand  feet 
to  the  base  of  the  peak. 
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Before  rolling  up  in  our  blankets,  we  pre- 
pared for  an  early  start  to  climb  the  peak  in 
the  morning  and  ascertain  the  upper  limits  of 
animal  and  plant  life  on  its   slope.      During 
the  night  I  awoke  with  a  violent  headache, 
throbbing    pulse,   and 
difficult       respiration. 
This  was  my  first  expe- 
rience with   mountain 
sickness  and  was  quite 
unexpected,  for  I  had 
camped  at  an  equally 
high  altitudeon  Mount 
Iztaccihuatl      without 
experiencing  anything 
of  the  kind.    It  proved 
to   be   sufficiently  un- 
pleasant, and  I  could  lie 
only  on  my  back,  now 
and  then  gasping  for 
breath  much  like  a  fish 
out  of  water.     It  was  a 
relief  when   two  o'clock   came    and   I   could 
arouse  the  men  for  the  start. 

Shoes  were  discarded  for  the  foot-gear 
commonly  used  by  the  natives  in  climbing  the 
high  peaks  of  Mexico. 
Our  feet  were  wrapped 
in  sacking,  over  which 
were  lashed  a  pair  of 
leather  sandals,  and 
around  the  middle  of 
the  foot  three  turns 
were  taken  with  a 
small  hard  rope,  which 
prevents  slipping  when 
walking  in  loose  ma- 
terial. It  was  four 
o'clock  when  we  picked 
our  way  cautiously  out 
from  the  glare  of  the 
camp-fire  into  the  in- 
tense darkness,  and, 
mounting  our  horses 
on  the  further  side  of 
the  canon,  we  rode 
silently  up  through  the 
last  dwarfed  pines  toward  the  foot  of  the  peak. 
Overhead  the  stars  were  visible  in  marvellous 
profusion  in  the  clear  air.  It  was  calm  when 
we  started,  but  a  breeze  straight  from  the 
snow  fields  soon  met  us  and  made  the  frosty 
air  uncomfortably  sharp. 
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I  > 1 1 l"t  boulders  in  the  foreground. 

The  first  sign  of  dawn  was  a  pale  gray  tinge 
in  the  cast  ;  then  the  peak  came  out  oi  its  en 
shrouding  darkness,  looking  a  cold,  repellent 
white.  Shortl)  after,  the  figures  of  the  Ind- 
ians became  distinct,  and  scattering  bunches 
ol  yellow  grass  began  to  take  form  mysteri- 
ously on  the  blank  expanse  over  which  we 
were  moving.  Then  the  gray  east  threw  its 
pale  light  over  all,  until  the  treeless,  rock- 
strewn  landscape  presented  the  same  ghastly, 
lifeless  appearance  I  have  seen  so  often  on 
Arctic  tundras.  When  we  reached  the  lower- 
mosl  snow  banks  the  stars  had  disappeared, 
except  a  leu  low  on  the  western  horizon;  but 
the  plains  of  Puebla,  lying  west  of  the  moun- 
tain and  sex  en  thousand  leet  below,  were  hid- 
den by  such  dense  blackness  il  seemed  as 
though  all  the  shades  of  night  had  gathered 
there. 

Looking  back  along  the  route  we  had  come, 
it  was  evident  that  it  lay  through  a  long  val- 
ley, once  the  bed  of  a  large  glacier,  extending 
from  the  base  ,.i  the  peak  to  timber-line.    Later 

examination  showed  great  blocks  ol  lava 
tered  over  its  surface,  and  the  polished  and 
striated  lava  bed  on  one  side  gave  unmistak- 
able, evidence  oi  former  ice  action  on  a  con- 
siderable scale.  At  fifteen  thousand  feet  we 
dismounted  by  a   large  glacial  boulder   and 

sent    the    horses   back    to  camp  b\   one  of    the 

men,  w  hile  w  e  tightened  out  ir  pi  epar- 

to  the  real  work  ^\  the  ascent.     A  warm 

glow  of  color  from  the  rising  sun  tipped  the 
just  as  we  started,  and  at  the  same  time 

a   junco  uttered   its  simple  song  again    and 


again   from  the   top  oi    a  bare  mass  of  lava 

by.  I  listened  for  several  minutes  with 
delighted  surprise  to  hear  this  little  bird  sing- 
ing so  cheerily  amid  these  bleak  and  des 
surroundings  —  greeting  the  sun  rapturously, 
as  though  his  small  body  contained  the  spirit 
me  old  Aztec  sun-priest. 
Mosl  oi  the  flowering  plants  were  left  be- 
fore we  dismounted,  and  only  a  few  tufts  of 

extended  up  to  1 5.400  feet,  beyond  which 
a  few  lichens  occurred  up  to  16,000  feet,  where 

Ltion  absolutely  ceased.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  find  the  tracks  of  several  white-footed 
mice  in  the  barren  sand  oxer  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  last  grass  blade.  It  was  difficult  to 
surmise  what  attracted  these  small  bca- 
this  elevation,  unless  it  was  to  make  a  record, 
for  this  is  the  highest  point  at  which  any  mam- 
mal has  been  found  in  North  America.  Alter 
crossing  a  broad  belt  oi  loose  sand,  xve  came 
to  a  narrow  ridge  oi  broken  lava  which  reached 
nearly  to  the  summit.  To  the  left  lax-  a  pre- 
cipitous slope  of  ice,  descending  Several  thou- 
sand feet,  and  on  the  right   a   st  -     ;>e  of 

sand  down  which  we  came  later  in  the 
day.  The  main  difficulty  of  the  ascent  was 
due  to  the  shortness  of  breath  resulting  from 
severe  exertion  at  this  altitude.  We  slowly 
advanced  up  the  long  slope  of  broken  rock. 
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and  I  found  it  necessary  to  stop  for  breath 
every  twenty  or  thirty  yards  ;  so  my  compan- 
ions, who  were  in  better  condition,  were  soon 
some  distance  in  advance. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
ascent  was  noted  soon  after  we  passed  above 
the  uppermost  limit  of  life  at  sixteen  thousand 
feet.  Up  to  this  time  the  view  had  been  dis- 
appointing from  the  apparent  haziness  of  the 
air,  but  now  we  passed  out  into  a  clear,  pure 
atmosphere,  overarched  by  a  sky  of  brilliant 
indigo  blue.  The  dusty  stratum  of  air  below 
appeared  to  have  a  definite  upper  surface, 
stretching  away  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a 
semi-opaque,  yellowish  brown  sea.  Far  away 
on  the  western  horizon  two  sharply  outlined 
islands  arose,  glittering  white  above  this  curi- 
ous sea  ;  they  were  the  snowy  summits  of  the 
volcanoes  of  Popocatepetl  andTztaccihuatl, 
whose  basal  slopes  sixteen  thousand  feet  below 
were  completely  hidden.  Nearer  at  hand 
cumulus  clouds  were  scattered  here  and  there, 
half  submerged  in  the  lower  air.     It  was  ex- 


hilarating to  climb  into  this  clear  upper  atmos- 
phere, where  we  seemed  to  have  left  the  earth 
behind  and  could  readily  fancy  ourselves  in 
some  new  world.  Within  a  few  hundred  feet 
of  the  summit  the  rocky  slope  up  which  we 
toiled  disappeared  beneath  the  belt  of  snow 
and  ice  that  encircles  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Here  we  were  forced  to  turn  aside  to  avoid 
an  impracticable  rocky  spur,  and  the  ascent 
became  more  abrupt  on  all  sides.  The  sun 
had  deeply  honeycombed  this  icy  surface,  so 
we  were  saved  the  trouble  of  cutting  steps, 
although  it  became  necessary  to  rely  on  our 
alpenstocks  to  avoid  ugly  falls  among  the 
smooth  icy  spurs  and  depressions.  For  some 
time  ragged  clouds  had  been  drifting  along 
the  uppermost  pines  toward  the  peak,  on  ris- 
ing air  currents.  Now  they  came  swirling 
up  the  mountain  and  overtook  us,  borne  by 
a  fierce  wind. 

During  all  the  ascent  my  headache  had 
been  severe,  but  as  a  result  of  this  wind  it 
was  greatly  intensified  and  accompanied  by 
nausea  and  almost  complete  lack  of  muscular 


EASTERN   WALL  OK  Til!'.   CRATER. 
The  projection  —  over  ioo  feet  high  —  is  called  "the  pulpit"  by  the  Indians. 
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energ) .  F  i  om  here  to  the  summit  my  | 
ress  was  ver)  slow,  as  I  found  it  necessary  to 
pause  and  rest  every  third  or  fourth  step  and 
was  fiiucd  to  lean  heavily  on  the  alpen  I 
to  avoid  falling  from  sheer  weakness.  Finally 
I  reached  the  border  ol  the  crater  ;md  lay 
prone   on  a  muss  of  I  .  ell)    matei  ial 

just  within  the  rim  until  the  effe<  ts  of  the 
final  efforts  had  worn  off.  The  entire  crater 
was  within  view  and  presented  a  wild  si  ene 
of  rugged  desolation. 

Planted   in  the  ice  on   the  extreme   summit 

st I  a  cross,  nineteen  feel  high,  made  ol  gas 

pipe  brought  up  piece  by  piece  and  put  to- 
gether by  religious  enthusiasts  from  Chalchi- 
comula. 

The  wind  continued  to  increase  in  violence 
until  great  caution  was  necessary  while  walk- 
ing along  the  rim  to  avoid  being  blown  in. 
The  hot  country  to  the  east  was  blotted  out 
by  a  great  sea  of  clouds,  and  to  the  west  dense 
dusty-smelling  clouds  were  constantly  form- 
ing near  the  mountain,  sweeping  in  Over  the 
crest  and  down  into  the  black  depths  of  the 
crater.  There  thev  were  whirled  around  and 
around  in  wildly  contorted  shapes,  torn  into 
shreds,  cast  over  the  farther  wall  and  driv.en 
away  in  ragged  fragments,  making  a  wild 
and  angry  scene  of  fascinating  interest. 

After  resting  more  than  an  hour  on  the 
summit,  during  which  a  set  of  photographs 
was  taken,  we  stalled  down  the  mountain. 
The  belt  of  ice  was  soon  passed,  and  we  came 


to  the  bare  slope  of  loose  ashes  and  gravelly 
rial  which  extends  to  the  foot  of  the 
peak,  parallel  to  the  rocky  ridge  up  which 
we  made  the  ascent.  This  fine  material  was 
so    loose    that    we    sank    ankle    deep    at 

and  it   li.  p   an  angle  that  a 

t   rolling  descended    with    con- 
stantly accelerated   speed   till    it    disappeared 
eral  thousand  feet  below. 

When  we  were  about  a  thousand  feet  below 
the  summit  the  wind  fell  suddenly,  the  clouds 
dissolved,  and  out  over  the  plains  of  Puebla 
a  wonderful  transformation  took  pi; 

For  hours  many  cumulus  clouds  bad  re- 
mained stationary  as  though  floating  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  dust)-  stratum  at  sixteen 
thousand  teet.  Now  with  the  calm  in  the 
upper  air  the  heated  currents  from  the  plains 
below  appeared  to  rise,  carrying  up  the  clouds 
in  enormous,  roughly  columnar  m;i^ 
swiftly  that  in  a  short  time  they  were  tower- 
ing high  above  the  top  of  the  mountain,  their 
rounded  white  sides  shining  in  the 
Through  the  majestic  colonnade  thus  formed 
one  seemed  to  see  infinite  distances  to  the 
blue  sky  be\  ond. 

In  twelve  hours  from  the  time  we  left 
camj)  we  were  on  horseback  again  and  rid- 
ing down  the  glacial  valley.  We  ate  supper 
by  the  light  of  the  camp-tire,  and  after  .•. 
few  entries  in  our  note-books  no  time  was 
lost  in  seeking  the  comforting  folds  of  our 
blankets. 


Illl     [RON    (  !■ 
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IMMIGRATION 
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KATE  HOLLADAY  CLAGHORN 


NEARLY  half  a  million  immigrants 
came  to  our  shores  during  the  year 
that  ended  June  30,  1900,  the  statis- 
tics of  which  have  just  been  published.  This 
is  the  largest  number  that  has  come  since 
1893.  A  curve  showing  the  fluctuations  of 
immigration  since  1875  would  rise  rapidly 
after  the  low  point  of  1878  to  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  in  1882  and  sink  again 
in  1886  to  a  third  of  a  million,  again  rise  to 
the  highest  point  since  then  in  1892,  and  then 
rapidly  decline  till  1898. 

While  these  figures  show  nothing  surpris- 
ing as  a  total,  an  interesting  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  proportions  of  nationalities  that 
come  to  us.  Compare  this  year  with  two 
previous  years  of  large  immigration  —  1882 
and  1892  (which  are  the  crests  of  the  two 
highest  waves),  in  respect  to  arrivals  from 
Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
regarded  as  one  group,  from  Austria-Hungary 
and  Russia,  regarded  as  another  group,  from 
Ireland,  and  from  Italy.  German  and  Irish 
immigration  has  shrunk,  and  Italian  has 
greatly  increased. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Austro-Russian 
group  and  the  German-Scandinavian  group 
have  changed  places  as  extremes  since  1882. 
Last  year,  arrivals  from  Italy  go  beyond  any 
previous  record,  with  a  total  of  over  a  hun- 


dred thousand,  about  double  the  arrivals  from 
Germany  and  Scandinavia  together,  double 
the  arrivals  from  Ireland  in  1892,  and  one- 
third  more  than  the  Irish  arrivals  in  1882. 
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The  change  in  the  composition  of  our  im- 
:  ii  hi  is  made  even  more  plain  by  reducing 
the  different  national  elements  to  percentages 
of  the  total  immigration  in  each  year  consid- 
ered,  as  is  shown   in   the   diagram   of  immi- 
its  from  given  countries. 
I  lie  decreasing  elements  have  been  grouped 
al  one  side  ,,|   the  table,  the  increasing  ele- 
ments   at    the    other,    in    shaded    blocks,    the 
unshaded   blocks   between  the  shaded   blocks 


representing  all  other  elements  in  the  totals 
ot  immigration  for  eat  h  _\  car. 

The  statist!  s  ol  immigration  for  successive 
years  would  be  even  more  significant,  how- 
ever, if  the  present  system  of  classifying 
arrivals  according  I  -  well  as  to  country 

ad  been  adopted  sooner.  The 
student  ol  social  matters  has  to  thank  Mr. 
Edward  F.  McSweeney,  the  present  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  Port  of 
New  York,  for  the  introduction  of  this  I 

m  of  classification,  the  first  results  from 
which  are  given  in  the  reports  of  immigration 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1 v 

It  is  now  possible  to  disengage  the  signifi- 
cant racial  facts.  I  1  sample,  we  can  tell 
from  last  year's  figures  that  of  the  ^kj^j 
arrivals  from  the  Russian  Empire,  12,515 
were  Finns,  37.011  were  Hebrews,  32,797 
were  Lithuanians  and  Poles,  and  only  1 165 
were  "  Russians"  proper. 

Moreover,  arrivals  of  the  same  race  element 
from  different  countries  may  be  grouped  to- 
gether.    For  instance,  after  grouping  together 
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all  Germans  by  race,  while  arrivals  from  the 
German  Empire  in  1900  were  18,507,  arrivals 
from    all    countries    of    persons    of    German 


race  were  29,682.  Hebrew  arrivals  for  the 
year  were  60,764.  Arranging  these  figures 
by  percentages  of  the  total  immigration  in 
a  bar  makes  the  matter  plainer  to  the  eye. 

The  noticeable  feature  in  recent  immigra- 
tion is  the  predominance  of  three  racial  stocks, 
usually  considered  of  doubtful  social  and  in- 
dustrial value, — the  Slavs,  the  Italians,  and 
the  Hebrews.  Our  problem  now  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Italian,  the  Jew,  and  Slav  —  no 
longer  of  the  Irishman  and  the  German. 


AN   IRISHWOMAN. 

If  we  look  at  the  human  tide  as  it  first 
washes  our  shores  at  the  immigrant  station, 
we  shall  see  patient  family  groups — father, 
mother,  and  little  children,  old  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  perhaps,  and  sturdy  grown 
sons  and  daughters  —  as  they  sit  beside  their 
little  possessions  awaiting  with  eagerness  the 
moment  of  their  exit  to  a  land  of  freedom 
and  opportunity.  The  girls  and  women  who 
pass  the  gate  alone  are  moral  and  industri- 
ous peasants  in  the  main  —  wives  coming  to 
husbands,  sisters  to  brothers,  or  they  are 
making  the  venture  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. Even  the  bands  of  unattached  men 
are  not  so  bad  as  fancy  paints  them.  Tall, 
ferocious-looking    Croats    and     Slovacks    are 
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found,  upon  acquaintance  with    them    und<  r 
normal  conditions,  to  be  simple  country  fel- 
lows, read)  in  talk  and  sin-,,  oi  to  drink 
ably,  rcad\    to  work  at  anything  that  i 
itself,   planning  to  save  the  greater  part  of 
their  earnings  for  wives  and  children  left  be- 
hind.    Weathei  be  Lten   Italians,  with  se 
and    lowering    countenances,    are   meditating 
nothing  darker  than  their  chances  of  slipping 
by  the  inspector  and   gaining  their  foothold 
in  the  promised  land. 

We  have  practically  no  immigration  from 
city  slums,  and  very  little  from  city  popula- 
tions "1  any  sort,  except  the  Russian  Jewish 
immigrants,  whose  circumstances  are  peculiar, 
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and  who  cannot  be  said,  as  a  people,  to  have 
become  infected  with  the  characteristic  slum 
vices.  Our  immigrants  as  a  whole  are  a  peas- 
ant population,  used  to  the  open,  with  the 
simple  habits  of  life,  the  crude  physical  and 
moral  health  that  the  open  air  and  povert) 
together  are  apt  to  produce.  Practically  all 
the  immigration  from  Austria-]  lungary,  which 
has  grown  so  considerably  of  Lite  years,  is 
from  the  country,  as  is  also  the  immigration 
from  Italy.  The  Italian  mendicant,  who  is 
seldom  seen  here,  is  a  member  of  a  highly 
li/ed  class,  and  is  as  unwilling  to  leave 
his  city  haunts  as  any  other  specialized  and 
privileged  social  product  ni  his  country  would 
be. 

In  the  immigrant  group  as  a  whole  are  to 
be  found  poverty,  ignorance,  weakness,  a 
pathetic  patience,  a  no  less  pathetic  hopeful- 
ness of  whit  the  future  will  bring,  a  childlike 
ingenuity  <A  deceit  in  eluding  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  detention  and  exclusion;  but  so 
little  full-fledged  and  out  breaking  viciousness 
that  it  is  not  worth  talking  about.  In  short, 
like    the   other   clas  Miners    in    citizen- 

ship, the)    come   to   lis   as   little   children,  and 
claim  our  care  and  protection  as  such. 
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But  what  course  of  training  in  citizenship 
is  prepared  for  these  grown-up  children  ?  A 
large  proportion  of  them,  for  one  reason  and 
another,  find  their  first  homes  in  the  slums  of 
great  cities.  And  so  it  unfortunately  happens 
that,  just  as  poverty  and  vice,  ignorance  and 
depravity,  are  confused  together  in  our  thought 
about  them,  so  in  our  cities  the  newest  immi- 
grants, who  are  the  most  hopeful  element  in 
our  slums,  are  brought  in  direct  relation  with 
the  vicious  and  defective  remnant  left  behind 
by  earlier  comers.  The  man  who  is  climbing 
up  the  ladder  stands,  while  still  on  the  lowest 
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round,  with  the  man  who  has  slipped  down 
there  from  a  higher  place,  or  who  has  stood 
there  forever. 

When  the  two  sets  of  elements  —  the  poor 
and  the  corrupt  —  come  in  contact,  some  mu- 
tual impression  must  be  made.  It  has  to  be 
acknowledged  that  in  some  cases  the  incoming 
of  newer  peoples  has  had  a  distinctly  benefi- 
cial effect  in  the  neighborhoods  they  have 
taken  possession  of.  In  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, the  old  Fourth  and  Eleventh  wards, 
long  the  haunt  of  the  drunken  sailor  and  his 
vicious  mate,  have  been  to  a  large  degree 
cleaned  up  by  the  incoming  of  Greeks,  Ital- 
ians, and  Russian  Jews.  Ground-floor  tene- 
ments formerly  occupied  by  saloons  and  dance 
halls  are  now  the  lodging  places  of  Greek 
pedlers,  who  live  together  in  peace,  quiet,  and 
order,  smoking  and  playing  cards  at  home  of 
a  rainy  day,  neither  drinking  nor  fighting, 
well  thought  of  by  that  great  power  in  tene- 
ment-house life  —  the  "housekeeper"  —  and 
by  neighboring  families.  Above  stairs  newly 
arrived  Italians,  industrious  and  of  sober 
habits,  have  driven  out  the  drunken  Irish 
pauper  of  the  second  generation,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  charitable  agencies  that 
have  had  to  struggle  for  so  many  years  with 
the  latter  class. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  influences  of 
tremendous  force  constantl)  al  work  to  drag 
the  newer  immigrants  down.  Especially  had 
is  the  tenement  house  for  the  newly  arrived 
immigrant.  The  robust  physical  health  of 
the  peasant  fails  in  the  poisonous  air  ol  his 
dwelling;  such  habits  of  cleanliness,  order, 
and  (1  ..  i  i  he   immigrant    family   may 

have  brought  with  it  are  in  serious  danger 
of  wreck  in  unsanitary  and  crowded  quarters. 
Nol  knowing  localities  and  prices,  the  immi- 
grant takes  up  his  abode  in  the  parts  o\  the 
city  nearest  his  point  of  entry,  which  is,  in 
New  York,  the  most  expensive  part  of  the 
city,  so  far  as  rents  are  concerned.  A  family 
must  not  merely  confine  itself  within  as  nar- 
row limits  as  possible,  hut  must,  in  order  to 
the     expense,     ask     another     family    to 

share  the  space  already  too  narrow  for  itself. 
The  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  evil  that 


such  crowding  brings  does   not  need   to  lie 
described. 

It   is,  perhaps,   a   fortunate   rather  than   an 
unfortunate  circumstance   that   as   families  oi 
the  newel-  races  crowd  into  a  given  tenement. 
earlier  comers  move  out.    The  "  colony,"'  com- 
I  .if  one  sort  "\  foreigners  solely,  repre- 
senting   approximately    the    same    peri 
immigration,   has  this    favorable    featui 
least— it   is   made  up  oi  elements  of  similar 
kind.     The  old  stager  in  vice  and  trickery  is 
I   likely   to   he    at    hand    to    instruct    the 
rienced  new  arrival  in  all  branch 
his  art.  nor  the  practised  pauper,  to  give  the 
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dangerous  lesson  of  dependence  to  the  nor- 
mally self-helpful  immigrant. 

All  evils,  however,  are  favored  by  an  insti- 
tution which  is  the  greatest  evil  of  them  all, — 
that  is,  the  peculiar  system  of  political  con- 
trol under  which  our  great  cities  groan,  "  poli- 
tics for  profit,"  an  organized  business,  run 
primarily  for  the  advantage  of  its  managers, 
secondarily  for  the  benefit  of  their  sub-agents. 

The  tenement  house  itself,  with  all  its  evils 
involved,  was  here  when  the  immigrant  came; 
but  the  continuation  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  tenement,  in  spite  of  laws  enacted  for  its 
improvement,  is  the  direct  result  of  "politics 
for  profit."  Requirements  with  regard  to 
ground  space  to  be  occupied,  to  the  size  and 
character  of  air-shafts,  to  other  matters  of  con- 
struction when  the  building  is  to  be  erected, 
requirements  for  the  lighting  of  hallways,  to 
proper  sanitation,  to  the  character  of  inmates, 
after  the  tenement  is  built,  are  violated  with 
impunity. 

The  immigrant  problem  is  a  very  serious 
one ;  but  we  succeed  with  it  directly  in  pro- 
portion to  our  skill  or  neglect  in  dealing  with 
it.  The  material  is,  in  the  main,  good  raw 
material  for  American  citizenship. 

There  has  never  been  a  sufficiently  careful 
oversight  of  fresh  immigrants  in  our  crowded 
cities ;  for  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  civic 
children  and  cared  for  as  such.  But  some- 
how, in  haphazard  ways,  we  assimilate  them 


A   FINNISH   TYPE. 

—  developing  the  best  traits  in  most  of  them 
but  not  in  all,  taking  our  chances.  They 
take  their  chances,  too,  in  coming ;  and  the 
wonder  is  that  we  both  survive  the  experi- 
ment as  well  as  we  do.  The  children  of  almost 
any  kind  of  parents  become  American. 
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SUCCESSFUL  betterment  means  mutual 
advantage  to  employer  and  worker  — 
without  charity.  It  means  other  things, 
too.  But  this  first  of  all.  Based  upon  this 
principle,  it  is  of  the  highest  national  impor- 
tance, whether  applied  to  factory  life  or  to 
home  life  and  the  life  of  the  community. 

In  Newark,  N.J.,  some  years  ago,  an  em- 
ployer began  to  improve  the  condition  of  his 
operatives  by  giving  them  every  summer  a 
free  outing  at  the  seashore.  To  do  this 
cottages  were  rented  and  board  supplied. 
Nothing  was  paid  by  the  employees,  not 
even  transportation. 

In  the  factory  a  dining-room  was  fitted 
up.  At  noon  tea  and  coffee  were  provided, 
and  a  piano  made  music  and  dancing  possible. 
Allowances  in  time  were  made  for  those  who 
lived  at  a  distance  from  the  factory  or  for 
those  burdened  with  home  duties,  as  in  the 
case  of  one  girl  who  had  to  prepare  lunch  for 
a  large  family  of  little  children  before  going 
to  work.  Again,  wages  were  paid  Friday 
night,  in  order  to  give  the  employees,  most  of 
whom  are  girls,  more  time  to  do  their  Sun- 
day marketing  and  necessary  shopping.  Cur- 
tains are  hung  at  all  the  factory  windows, 
the  factory  is  kept  clean,  wages  are  the  same 
as  elsewhere  for  the  same  work,  and  the 
operatives  work  less  than  ten  hours.  With 
it  all  there  is  no  expense  to  the  employees. 
What  is  the  result?  In  their  outings  the 
employees  complained  of  their  entertainment. 
For  a  raise  of  25  cents  a  week  in  wages  they 
will  leave  the  factory.  The  free  outings  have 
been  abandoned.  For  the  factory  advantages 
the  company  is  now  paying  about  $500  a 
year  with  no  return,  except,  as  the  superintend- 
ent of    the  factory  said,   from   the   personal 


sympathy  gained  by  his  interest  in  the  indi- 
vidual workers. 

Here,  then,  is  an  example  of  a  failure  be- 
cause the  plans  are  based  on  charity.  The 
opposite  of  this  is  illustrated  by  the  plans  in 
operation  at  the  factory  of  the  Gorham  Com- 
pany at  Elmwood,  near  Providence,  R.I. 

As  in  the  former  case  local  conditions  sug- 
gested plans  for  betterment.  As  the  city  of 
Providence  furnishes  living  places  for  all 
the  employees,  it  was  unnecessary  for  the 
company  to  consider  providing  boarding- 
places.  But  a  place  for  the  employees  to 
take  their  lunch  was  needed.  For  this  there 
was  no  available  room  in  the  factory.  So  the 
company  decided  to  build  a  lunch-room  near 
by.  As  the  plan  was  discussed,  it  expanded 
until  the  lunch-room  became  a  casino  or  in- 
dustrial club-house. 

The  main  hall  of  the  casino,  measuring  60 
x  30  feet,  is  set  apart  for  the  men's  lunch- 
room. At  the  left  is  a  smaller  room  for  the 
women.  Next  is  a  special  dining  room  for 
such  occasions  as  meetings  of  the  travelling 
men  or  of  the  firm.  At  the  right  is  the 
library ;  in  the  basement  are  racks  for  three 
or  four  hundred  bicycles  ;  and  on  each  end  of 
the  casino  is  a  wide  veranda,  one  for  the 
women,  the  other  for  the  men.  Upstairs 
two  rooms  have  been  provided  for  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  company. 
Only  the  use  of  the  building  is  free;  what- 
ever is  consumed  is  paid  for.  No  one  is,  of 
course,  compelled  to  eat  lunch  there.  The 
casino  is  simply  a  convenience  for  such  as 
care  to  use  it.  But  there  is  no  charity  about 
it. 

The  company  has  about  1400  employees. 
About   one-half   live   within   fifteen    minutes' 
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walk  of  the  factory,  and  so  prefer  to  take 
their  lunch  at  home.  Of  the  remainder, 
between  three  and  lour  hundred  lunch  at  the 
casino.  In  the  polishing  department  most 
of  the  men  prefer  to  lunch  at  their  working 
tables  on  account  of  their  dusty  clothes. 
Their  orders  are  taken  to  them  by  monitors 
appointed  by  the  company. 

A  system  of  apprenticeship  has  been  in- 
troduced which  is  as  unique  as  the  casino. 
Apprentices  enter  into  a  five  years'  agree- 
ment to  learn  a  trade  —  for  instance,  stone- 
setting,  silversmithing,  dye-cutting,  engraving, 
etc.  The  company  receives  apprentices  in 
twelve  different  departments  of  this  sort. 
Faithful  instruction  is  guaranteed.  Wages 
I  at  three  dollars  a  week  and  are  ad- 
i  one  dollar  a  week  each  year,  reaching 
seven  dollars  for  the  last  vear. 

In  addition,  premiums  are  offered,  based  on 
adaptability,  application,  skill,  rapidity,  and 
general  conduct.  The  limit  of  premiums 
runs  from  $25  the  first  year  to  Si 00  the  fifth 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  period  of  service 
each  apprentice  receives  a  certificate. 

The  system  went  into  operation  last  Sep- 
tember, and  since  then  only  two  out  of 
ity  apprentices  have  asked  releases.  In 
one  case  sickness  was  the  cause  :  in  the  other, 
an   apprentice-jeweller  wanted   to  chair 

nil-setting.      The  old  System  was  to  re- 
ceive boys  who  were  "bound  out"  for  a  cer- 
tain   time;    under    it    satisl  ipplicants 
could  not  be  found.     At  present  the  company 
is  able  to  select  its  apprentices.     The  require- 
ments are  ..nod  moral  character,  health,  and  a 
fair  education,  the  grammar  si  hools  of   Provi- 
dence  being   taken   as   the   standard.      Three 
months'  trial   service  is   also  required.      With 
conditions,  there  is  a  large  waiting-list. 
While  the  company  requires  no  assurance 
Mtinued  service  alter  apprenticeship,  it 
naturally   counts  on   receiving  the   results   o\ 
its  instruction  in  the  majority  ol  cases.     Bui 

even  apart  from  this,  it  has  already  secured 
a  betl  of  apprentices,  greater  in' 

and  more  and  better  work.  Under  this 
tern  no  "ne  applies  with  the  idea  o\  getting 
a  temporary  "job."  The  whole  plan  tends 
toward  permanence  ol  employment,  better 
vages  because  of  better  preparation,  and  so, 
with  all  idea  of  charity  eliminated,  toward  in- 
dependent e  and  mutual  advanl 


A    TOWN    BUILT    BY    A    I   \i   rORY 

Another    interesting    development     along 
slightly    broader    lines    has    taken    place    in 
Ludlow,    Mass.,  where    the    establishment  of 
a  large   manufacturing  company  made  l 
sary  homes  for  their  employees.     When  this 
corporation    first    went    to   Ludlow,   in 
they    found    only    a    few    old-fashioned    tene- 
ments.    There  were  only  two  in  the 
village.     A  schoolhouse   and   a  church  were 
the  only  public  buildings.     Since  that  time  the 
company  has  built  about  three  miles  of  good 
roads,  nearly  two  hundred  houses  and  mi 
tenements,  a  schoolhouse,  and  a  public  library. 
They  have  also  arranged  for  and  partly  built 
a  modern  system  of  s<                  The  school 
was  rented  to  the  town  at  the  nominal  sum  of 
$100  a  year.     Friction  soon  arose,  hov 
with  the  town  authorities.     The  corpo: 
for   instance,    proposed    the    introduction    of 
sewing    and     cooking.       This    was    opposed. 
The  corporation  has  now  given  up  all  inter- 
ference with  the  management,  but  still 
the  use  of  the  property,  and  till  a  few 

•  aid  a  quarter  of  the  teachers'  salaries. 
The  free  library,  containing  about  4000  books, 
was  given  to  the  town  as  a  memorial  of  the 
company's  treasurer.  A:  pr  sent  there  are 
about  a  thousand  cards  out,  most  of  them 
taken  by  employees  of  the  company. 

In  the  matter  of  houses  it  was  hard  to  suit 

the  t;i  e  wanted  stairs  leading 

tly  from  the  front  door  ;   others  wanted  a 

reception  hall  with  si 

one  of  the  other  rooms  ;  some  preferred  a  bath 

others,  downs  nd  so  on.     To 

meet   these   requirements   several    styl 

houses  and  tenements  have  been  built.      The 

expensive    horn  in     tenements. 

Here  three  rooms,  without  water,   plumbing, 

or  modern  improvements  of  any  kind,  rent  for 

$1.50    a    month.       In    some    such    cases    the 

rooms   are    not    connected.      This    is   the    old 

Style.      Some  ^)\  these  tenements  have  ten  or 

twelve  100ms,  with  a  common  stairway.    Only 

two  beds  are  allowed  in  a  room,  and  not  more 

than    four    people.       This 

provision     beca  ise,    es]  ecially    among     the 

foreigners,  rowding     was     the     rule. 

In    some    cases    as    many   as   eight    or   ten 

found     occupying     the     same     room. 

Some   <A    the   four-room    apartments   in    these 

old-Style     tenements    rent    tor    £3    a    month. 
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Like  the  others,  they  have   no   modern  im- 
provements. 

For  from  $4  to  $6  a  month,  two-family 
houses  are  provided.  These  are  practically 
separate,  built  as  double  houses,  each  with 
its  own  entrance-doors.  One  or  two  single 
houses,  without  bath  or  toilet,  rent  at  $6. 
About  a  hundred  8-room  cottages,  built  since 
sewerage  was  introduced,  have  baths  and 
open  plumbing  throughout.  The  lots  aver- 
age 60x125  feet.  Cottages  of  this  style 
have  been  found  most  suitable  to  the  major- 
ity of  employees.  Their  rent  averages  from 
$5.50  to  $8  a  month. 

THE    DIFFICULTIES    OF    A    COMPANY    AS 
LANDLORD 

The  results  of  this  system  are  instructive. 
The  company,  even  at  these  low  rents,  makes 
a  profit  of  about  2  per  cent  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. The  value  of  its  property  according 
to  the  tax  assessment  has  doubled.  But  many 
of  the  employees  regard  the  plan  as  a  money- 
making  scheme  and  are  disaffected,  though 
their  wages  are  good  and  they  are  free  to  rent 
or  not.  This  is  especially  the  case  among  the 
unskilled  and  less  intelligent  class  of  workers. 
All  the  houses  are  rented,  because  rent  is 
cheaper  here  than  in  the  near-by  villages. 
But  the  tenants  take  no  care  of  the  property, 
and  many  have  been  put  out.  The  plan,  then, 
is  at  best  only  a  moderate  success.  The  diffi- 
culty is  twofold.  First,  lack  of  sympathy, 
which  results  in  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
company's  motive.  Second,  the  lack  of  in- 
dependence which  grows  out  of  corporation 
ownership  of  homes. 

Both  these  difficulties  have  been  recognized 
by  the  company.  It  built  Recreation  House 
for  the  men,  over  which  it  exercises  no  super- 
vision, but  merely  furnishes  the  building.  The 
men  have  their  own  organization,  elect  their 
own  officers  as  in  a  club,  and  have  put  in  pool- 
tables,  bowling  alleys,  etc.,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  result  is  that  the  men  pay  for 
what  they  get,  and  so  feel  independent.  One 
of  them  referred  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
the  company  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  That 
the  building  had  been  provided  was  taken  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  company  could  af- 
ford to  do  it.  Here,  then,  in  the  minds  of  the 
workers,  was  the  old  idea  of  charity.  For 
this  reason  sympathy  failed  to  come  as  a  result. 


At  the  very  beginning  the  company  had 
planned  to  sell  the  houses,  and  had  begun  to 
do  so,  but  encountered  difficulties  on  that 
side  too.  One  man  who  had  partly  paid  for 
his  home  decided  that  he  could  do  better 
elsewhere,  but,  being  unable  to  sell  at  the 
moment,  held  the  company  to  blame  for  his 
predicament.  In  another  case  a  man  sold 
his  house  to  a  family  that  kept  chickens  and 
pigs  in  the  yard.  To  prevent  further  diffi- 
culty the  company  bought  up  all  the  houses  it 
had  sold  and  adopted  the  plan  of  renting, 
with  the  results  related  above. 

That  the  workers  do,  however,  actually 
prefer  owning  their  homes  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  started  a  settlement  just 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  land  owned  by  the 
company.  This  is  called  "  Little  Canada." 
Here  about  twenty  houses,  containing  from 
one  to  three  tenements,  have  been  built.  The 
company  is  now  planning  to  follow  the  idea 
here  suggested,  by  offering  either  for  rent  or 
sale,  small  plots  of  ground  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  factory,  where,  in  addition  to 
having  a  suitable  house,  garden  produce  may 
be  raised.  "  Little  Canada,"  then,  illustrates 
in  a  most  practical  way  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering in  plans  for  "  town  "  betterment  the 
workers'  independence.  Moreover,  it  shows 
that  even  with  moderate  wages  and  no  assur- 
ance of  permanent  work  they  are  not  averse 
to  "binding"  themselves  by  living  in  their 
own  homes.  What  they  are  averse  to  is 
company  control  of  property. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  AT  HOPEDALE,  MASS. 

In  other  places  where  the  town  is  the  result 
of  the  presence  and  growth  of  a  manufactur- 
ing industry,  the  renting  system  has  been 
carried  out  with  more  apparent  marks  of  suc- 
cess. This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the 
town  of  Hopedale,  Mass.  Here  the  growth 
of  a  large  loom  industry  belonging  to  the 
Draper  Company  has  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  building  up  the  town.  But  in  the 
case  of  Hopedale,  the  average  wages  are 
higher,  and  a  better  class  of  operatives  is 
employed  than  at  Ludlow.  They  understand 
the  company's  motive  in  providing  homes,  even 
though  the  company  receives  the  rent.  In 
such  a  case  the  problem  is  simplified.  But 
it  is  far  from  settled.  In  one  of  two  large 
boarding-houses   in    Hopedale,  for    instance, 
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owned  by  the  company,  an  employee,  speaking 
ol  the  number  ot  houses  rented  from  the 
pan\-,  said  that  man)'  were  taken  because  the 
men  had  no  option.  They  had  to  live  some- 
where, and  the  company  owned  most  of  the 
desirable  houses.  On  the  other  hand,  another 
employee  said  that  he  preferred  boarding 
because  he  was  never  sure  when  it  would  come 
his  turn  to  be  laid  off.  These  boarding-hi 
just  mentioned  have  together  accommodations 
for  about  150  men.  Board  and  lodging  costs 
about  $2  a  day. 

The  houses  built  by  this  company  are 
mostly  double  tenements.  Each  tenement 
rents  for  $3  a  week.  Fifty  cents  a  week 
extra  is  charged  tor  a  furnace.  Out  of  this 
amount  the  company  pays  the  water  tax.  In 
that  part  of  the  town  where  most  of  these 
cottages  are,  the  company  has  built  an  at- 
tractive park,  with  good  roads  and  a  modern 
system  of  sewerage.  Although  the  houses 
vary  in  design,  each  has  a  large  hall,  a  living 
room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  pantry  on 
the  first  floor,  the  three   latter  having  hard- 

v. I  floors.    Upstairs  there  are  three  sleeping 

rooms  and  a  bath.  These  houses  represent 
an  investment  by  the  company  of  about 
$4000  to  $4500  for  each  double  tenement. 
The  rent,  which  is  more  reasonable  than  for 
propert)  nol  owned  by  the  company,  returns 
an  interest  of  about  3  per  cent  on  the  capi- 
tal invested.  For  such  of  the  employees 
as  <  annot  afford  to  pay  this  amount,  cheaper 
houses  have  been  provided  and  rent  from 
$8  to  $10  a  month.  At  present  about  twenty 
brick,  eight-  to  twelve-room  tenement  h< 
are  being  built,  to  provide  still  cheaper  tene- 
ments ot  three  or  tour  rooms  each. 

To  stimulate  interest,  the  company  offers 
5200  a  year  in  prizes  for  the  besl  kept   prop- 
erty.      In  this  way,   and  by   refusing   to  let 
their  houses  to  undesirable  tenants,  they  lose 
little  by   deterioration.     Moreover,  the  com- 
.  by  the  money  spent  in  town  improve- 
ments,—  it   has   built   mosl   ol    the    roads,  a 
town-hall,  a  library,  school,  etc.,      has  made 
ol   Hopedale  a  most  attractive  place  for  em- 
ployees to  live.      At   present,  however,   about 
hall  of  them    live    in    Milford    and    in    the   vil- 
near  by. 
Hopedale  lias  an  advantage  over  Ludlow 
in  the  fact  that  the  motive  oi  the  company  is 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  empl 


Here,  also,  employees  rent  from  the  company 
because  the}-  get  more  for  their  money  than 
elsewhere  in  the  village.  In  so  far  they  are 
independent.  Hut  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  of  company  ownership — of  which 
Hopedale  ma  ken    as    an   example 

complete  independence  is  impossible.  That 
necessary  conditions  of  working  life  do  not, 
however,  preclude  such  a  possibility  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  under  rather  unusual  condi- 
tions in  the  town  of  Vandergrift,  Pa. 

THE    SUCCESS    OF    VANDERGRIFT,    PA 

In  1886  the  Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
obtained  control  of  a  manufacturing  plant  in 
the  town  of  Apollo,  near  Pittsburg,  which, 
though  badly  in  need  of  repair,  was  used  for 
some  years,  until  the  growth  of  the  industry 
made  new  buildings  and  machinery  indispen- 
sable. It  was  a  question  of  rebuilding  in 
Apollo  or  of  beginning  anew  elsewhere.  The 
latter  course  was  adopted  and  a  plot  of  land 
purchased  on  the  Kiskiminetas  River,  about 
seven  miles  from  the  old  factory  site.  In  the 
old  town  there  was  very  inadequate  provision 
for  homes  for  the  mill  hands.  Moreover,  any 
attempt  to  better  this  condition  was  met  by 
opposition  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  dissatisfaction  among  the  employees.  In 
1893  this  culminated  in  a  strike.  For  two 
months  the  works  were  shut  down.  This 
brought  the  final  decision.  When  the  factory 
was  again  in  operation,  the  company  issued  a 
pamphlet  announcing  that  a  new  town  v 
be  built,  in  which  all  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  might  buy  lots.  The  motive  was 
fully  explained.  The  right  sort  of  men  were 
to  have  good  wages  and  permanent  employ- 
ment The  pay-roll  would  be  doubled.  The 
only  restriction  was  that  no  liquor  should  be 
sold  on  the  property.  Beyond  that  posst 
was  to  be  absolute.     Moreover,  the  company 

was  neither  to  build  nor  to  furnish  mom 

the  building  ot    houses,  but  was  to  provide  an 

attractive  living-place,  with  good  roads  and 

walks,  artesian    wells,   sewers,    law: 
lights,  telegraph,  and  telephone.      No  one  in 
ting  the  offer  was  bound   to  remain   in 

its  employ.    Only  employees  were  to  be  .uiven 
the  first  choice  of  lots. 

Shortly   after  this,   the   site  was    prepared. 
About   three  and  a  half   miles  3  were 

macadamized.      An    experienced    land 
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gardener  laid  out  the  streets  and  parks ;  a 
railway  station  was  built ;  then  a  second  an- 
nouncement told  what  had  been  done  and  at 
what  prices  the  lots  would  be  sold.  In  Apollo, 
for  the  last  five  years,  lots  had  averaged  thirty- 
one  cents  a  foot.  In  Vandergrift,  the  new 
town,  twenty-five  cents  made  the  cost  of  resi- 
dence lots,  measuring  25  x  100  feet,  from 
$750  to  $1050.  Corner  lots  were  larger,  and 
sold  for  forty  cents.  A  certain  number  of 
lots  for  business  purposes  were  offered  at 
seventy-five  and  eighty-five  cents. 

By  the  first  of  June,  1896,  many  of  the  em- 
ployees had  selected  their  lots.  On  the  8th 
the  first  sales  took  place,  and  during  the  week 
following,  which  was  set  apart  for  the  em- 
ployees, 276  lots  were  sold  for  $275,013.  Of 
the  entire  800  lots  all  but  about  a  hundred 
have  been  sold.  This  does  not  include  about 
a  hundred  lots  on  the  heights  near  the  town, 
which  sell  at  $100  a  lot,  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  the  higher  prices.  The  company  still 
owns  about  600  acres  which  can  be  improved 
as  occasion  demands. 

To  build  their  houses  most  of  the  employees 
borrow  from  land  companies.  Two  of  these 
are  established  in  the  town.  They  loan, 
on  mortgage,  to  about  three-fourths  of 
the  value.  Four  years  is  the  limit  for  pay- 
ment. The  loan  companies  pay  a  mutual 
dividend.  During  the  past  four  years  about 
$200,000  has  been  loaned,  and  no  mortgages 
foreclosed. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  wages  have 
made  these  results.  Unskilled  laborers  get 
$1.40  a  day.  The  rollers  are  paid  from  $8 
to  $10  a  day.  Some  of  the  skilled  workers 
receive  as  high  as  $15  a  day.  The  average 
in  the  entire  factory  is  from  $4  to  $5.  At 
these  wages  the  majority  of  workers  own 
their  own  land  and  homes  without  encum- 
brances. 

SELF-HELP,    NOT    CHARITY 

The  confidence  of  the  men  in  the  motive 
of  the  company  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  first  day  of  the  sale  a  number  of 
lots  were  assigned,  while  the  announcement 
of  prices  was  still  in  press.  When  it  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  one  of  the  men  that 
no  price  had  been  specified,  he  replied  that 
it  didn't  matter  to  him  ;  he  had  been  with 
the  company  long  enough  to  know  that  they 
would  always  do  the  square  thing.     To  this 


confidence  the  success  of  the  undertaking  is 
largely  due. 

From  the  outset,  the  company  has  helped 
its  men  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  help 
themselves.  This  has  been  the  idea  in  all 
dealings  with  the  people  of  the  town,  em- 
ployees or  not.  Several  lots  put  aside  at  the 
beginning  for  public  buildings  anticipated 
subsequent  needs ;  but  charity  has  been  stu- 
diously avoided.  For  instance,  the  company 
offered  the  land  and  half  the  cost  of  building 
of  as  many  churches  as  were  desired,  but 
stipulated  that  each  church  should  cost 
$15,000,  and  that  its  members  should  pay 
the  other  half.  A  theatre  was  built  on  simi- 
lar conditions.  The  total  cost,  including  the 
fire  department  and  council  rooms  connected 
with  it,  was  $35,000.  Of  this  the  company 
paid  $10,000  in  return  for  stock. 

A  short  time  ago,  the  company  refused  an 
offer  of  two  thousand  volumes  free  for  the 
town  library.  The  president  said  that,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  nothing  should  be 
done  for  the  people  of  the  town  or  for  em- 
ployees unless  "they  had  a  finger  in  the  pie." 
A  minister  said  to  him  a  short  time  ago,  "  You 
are  doing  a  fine  work  in  Vandergrift,  Mr. 
McMurtry."  He  replied,  "The  men  are 
doing  the  fine  work ;  we  are  merely  giving 
them  a  show."  On  another  occasion,  the 
company  was  commended  in  the  presence 
of  the  president  for  its  philanthropy.  "  Phi- 
lanthropy?" he  replied;  "I  tell  you  frankly 
it  is  refined  selfishness,  —  but  it  counts  for 
mutual  good."  Apart  from  having  a  better 
and  more  permanent  class  of  employees,  the 
company  has  made  a  reasonable  profit  on  the 
capital  invested,  not  counting  150  lots  and 
considerable  outside  property  still  to  be  im- 
proved. 

The  average  cost  of  houses  built  by  em- 
ployees is  about  $2 500.  Of  their  own  accord, 
the  men  decided  that  all  houses  should  be  at 
least  twenty  feet  from  the  sidewalk,  so  coop- 
erating with  the  company  in  making  the  town 
as  attractive  as  possible.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a  large  green,  planted  with  flowers 
and  shrubs.  On  one  side  of  this,  a  little  dis- 
tance away,  are  the  factory  buildings  ;  on  the 
other,  the  business  blocks.  The  residence 
streets  are  laid  out  in  curves,  conforming  to 
the  lay  of  the  land,  and  forming  a  semicircle 
around  the  business  portion  and  the  green. 
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void  all  paternalism,  the  business  part 
of  the  town  lias  been  rented  entirely  to  out- 
siders, who  own  all  the  stores,  care  having 
been  taken  to  keep  the  company's  empli 
from  interesting  themselves  in  them.  The 
company  still  owns  the  "Inn"  —  a  small 
hotel  built  forthe  accommodation  of  employees 
before  their  homes  were  completed,  lint  this, 
together  with  the  water  and  gas  supply 
and  drainage  system,  it  has  offered  to  sell 
to  the  people  at  any  time  at  cost,  for  it 
intends  to  follow  out  the  principles  origi- 
nally laid  down  —  to  make  the  town  entirely 
independent. 

In  the  factory  little  is  done  for  employees, 
aside  from  giving  them  good  wages  and  mod- 
erate hours  for  work.  In  the  sheet  mill  the 
men  are  paid  by  the  ton,  and  work  in  three 
turns  of  eight  hours  each.  In  the  entire 
factory  the  average  working  day  is  eight  and 
one-hall  to  nine  hours.  No  provision  is  made 
for  lunch,  because  a  settled  lunch  hour  is  im- 
possible. The  men  eat  their  lunch  when  not 
busy.  Baths  are  not  a  necessity,  because  the 
majority  of  the  workers  have  them  in  their 
own  homes.  A  system  of  benefits  was  tried 
ie  old  factory  in  Apollo  without  success. 
1  lere  it  has  not  been  continued.     The  men  are 


urged  to  insure  themselves  in  outside  com- 
panies. An  emergency  hospital  has  been 
built  near  the  factory,  and  in  certain  cases 
-  are  paid  during  illness.  But  this  is 
considered  not  as  an  institution  of  charity,  but 
as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production,  it  takes 
the  place  in  no  way  of  outside  insurance. 

The  town  of  Vandergrift,  then,  offers  an 
example  of  a  community  built  up  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-help  and  independence.  Workers 
and  outsiders  form  one  society.  A  delegate 
from  one  of  the  labor  unions  recently  \ 
Vandergrift,  intending  to  show  the  men 
that  in  buying  hoi:  placed  themselves 

under  the  control   of   the  company.      "  That 
man  didn't  understand  the  system,"  said  one 
of  the  employees;   "  we  sent  him  back  by  the 
first    train."      This   illustrates   the    spirit    that 
prevails.     "  We   are    all    happy    h< 
another,  "even  to  the  cat  and  dog."     In 
dergrift  the  essential  principles  of  betterment 
have  been  applied.     The  motive  of  the  com- 
pany   was    made    clear,    confidence    was    ob- 
tained,   and    the    entire    plan    W  d    on 
mutual    advantage  — without    charity.      The 
result  is  independence.     It  stands  for 
industrial    relations    between    employer    and 
employee. 
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HIS  long-time  associate,  Justice  Si 
drew  the  best  pen-picture  of  John 
Marshall  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
"His  body,"  wrote  Story,  "seemed  as  ill  as 
his  mind  was  well  compacted  ;  he  was  not 
only  without  proportion,  but  o[  members 
singularly  knit,  that  dan- led  from  each  other 
and  looked  half  dislocated.  Habitually,  he 
dressed  very  carelessly  in  the  garb,  but  I 
would  not  dare  to  say  in  the  mode,  ot  the 
last  century.  You  would  have  thoughl  he 
had  i^\  the  old  clothes  ot  a  former  generation, 
not  made  for  him  even  by  some  superannuated 
tailor  of  that  period,  but  gotten  from  the 
wardrobe  oi  some  antiquated  slop-shop  of 
second  hand  raiment.  Shapeless  as  h 
he   would   probably   have   defied    all   fitting   by 

whatever  skill  ol  the  shears .  judge,  then,  how 
the   vestments   oi    an   age   when  apparently 


and  breeches  were  cut  for  nobody  in 
particular,   and  waistcoats  were  aim 

iwns,  sat  upon  him."  Story,  in  an 
description,  says  Marshall's  hair  was  black, 
his  eyes  small  and  twinkling,  his  forehead 
rather  low,  but  his  features  generally  harmo- 
nious ;  and  he  ol  an  i  I  em- 
barrassment in  his  speech,  from  a  hesitancy 
and  drawling,  of  a  laugh  "too  hearty  tor  an 
intriguer,"  and  oi  his  good  temper  and  un- 
wearied patience  on  the  bench  and  in  the 
study. 

\      entleman,  loi  nt  in  Washir 

ften  told   the  writer  how  his  father,  a 

doner  in  the  Supreme  Court,  once 
sent  him  to  the  house  o\  t he  Chief  Jus- 
tice   for    some    legal    papers.      He    presented 

ther's  note,  and  Marshall  was  quick  to 

the  lad.      1  Ie  read 
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the  note,  selected  the  papers,  tied  them  up  in 
a  bundle,  and  then  said  :  "  Billy,  I  believe  I 
can  beat  you  playing  marbles ;  come  into  the 
yard,  and  we  will  have  a  game."  The  boy 
assented,  and  soon  he  was  engaged  in  childish 
play  with  the  Chief  Justice.  All  his  embarrass- 
ment was  gone,  and  the  game  proved  an 
exciting  one,  both  being  skilful  players. 

Marshall,  when  Chief  Justice,  passed  much 
of  his  time  at  his  home  in  Richmond.  The 
court  had  a  small  docket  in  those  days,  and 
the  vacations  were  more  frequent  than  now 
and  of  longer  duration.  He  would  bundle 
up  cases,  go  to  Richmond  for  the  vacation, 
and  write  his  decisions  there.  He  had  a 
spacious  house  of  colonial  design  in  the  city 
(now  occupied  by  his  granddaughters),  and 
in  his  grounds  was  a  noted  spring  of  pure 
water,  surrounded  by  splendid  elms  and  giant 
oaks.  The  great  jurist,  in  pleasant  weather, 
would  retire  to  this  spring  to  read  and  pon- 
der the  cases  before  him. 

A  short  time  ago  a  very  distinguished  vis- 
itor from  a  distance  went  to  see  Marshall's 
granddaughters,  and  he  began  to  talk  of  the 
Chief  Justice's  great  devotion  to  the  Union. 
Turning  suddenly  to  one  of  the  ladies,  he 
asked :  — 

"  Do  you  not  think  so,  madam  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered  quietly  and 
rather  abstractedly,  "  but  I  do  know  if  he 
had  lived  in  1861  he  would  have  gone  with 
Virginia." 

One  day,  Judge  Marshall,  engrossed  in  his 
reflections,  was  driving  over  the  wretched 
roads  of  North  Carolina  on  his  way  to  Ra- 
leigh in  a  stick  gig.  His  horse  turned  out  of 
the  road,  and  the  sulky  ran  over  a  sapling  and 
was  tilted  so  as  to  arouse  the  Judge.  When 
he  found  that  he  could  move  neither  to  right 
nor  left,  an  old  Negro  who  had  come  along 
solved  the  difficulty. 

"  My  ole  marster,"  he  asked,  "  what  fer  you 
don't  back  your  horse  ?  " 

"  That's  true,"  said  the  Judge,  and  he  acted 
as  advised.  Thanking  his  deliverer  heartily, 
he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  some  change,  but  he 
did  not  have  any. 

"  Never  mind,  old  man,"  he  said,  "  I  shall 
stop  at  the  tavern  and  leave  some  money  for 
you  with  the  landlord." 

The  old  Negro  was  not  impressed  with  the 
stranger,  but  he  called  at  the  tavern,  and  asked 


the  keeper  if  an  old  gentleman  had  left  any- 
thing there  for  him. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  landlord,  "  he  left  a 
silver  dollar  for  you.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  old  gentleman  ?  " 

The  Negro  gazed  at  the  dollar  and  said  : 

"  He  was  a  gem'man,  for  sho'  ;  but  "  —  pat- 
ting his  forehead —  "  he  didn't  have  much  in 
here." 

Stronger  than  Marshall's  love  for  his  chil- 
dren was  his  love  for  his  wife.  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall, during  the  many  years  that  she  was  an 
invalid,  never  attended  church.  Her  husband 
before  he  went  there  on  Sunday  mornings 
always  read  the  service  to  her,  and  after  her 
death  he  continued  this  practice  seated  in 
his  own  chair  near  the  one  she  was  wont  to 
occupy.  "From  the  hour  of  our  union  to 
that  of  our  separation,"  he  wrote  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  her  death,  "  I  never  ceased  to 
thank  Heaven  for  this  its  best  gift."  And  — 
"  I  have  lost  her,  and  with  her  the  solace  of 
my  life.  Yet  she  still  remains  the  companion 
of  my  retired  hours,  still  occupies  my  inmost 
bosom.  When  alone  and  unemployed  my 
mind  still  recurs  to  her." 

A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  Marshall, 
like  Washington,  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
great  labor.  When  Erskine  took  leave  of  the 
bar  to  become  chancellor,  he  boasted  that  in 
seven-and-twenty  years  indisposition  had  never 
kept  him  from  court.  Marshall  never  boasted ; 
but  it  is  a  memorable  fact  that  for  thirty-three 
years  he  was  scarcely  ever  absent  from  the 
bench,  but  almost  always  at  his  post,  with 
wonderful  capacity  of  body  and  mind.  Boy- 
ish buoyancy  of  spirits  remained  with  him  to 
the  last.  When  more  than  seventy-five  years 
old,  he  still  relished  with  undiminished  zest 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  or  the  club,  nor  did 
his  right  hand  ever  forget  its  cunning  at  quoits. 

The  erroneous  report  has  been  published 
that  the  Marshall  tombs  (of  the  Justice  and 
his  wife)  are  in  a  shamefully  neglected  con- 
dition. These  tombs  are  in  old  Shockoe 
cemetery  at  Richmond,  which  at  the  time  of 
Marshall's  death  was  the  principal  burying- 
ground  of  the  city.  There  are  graves  there 
of  many  families  which  are  entirely  extinct, 
and  some  are  in  bad  condition;  but  the  Mar- 
shall tombs  are  square,  substantial,  and  well 
cared  for,  and  the  sod  around  them  is  neat 
and  green. 


GERMANY    UNDKK    A    STRENUOUS 

EMPEROR 

HER      RISE      TO      A      WORLD-POWER      UNDER      WILLIAM      II  — 

COLONIAL      AMBITIONS— HER      RELATIONS     TO      RUSSIA 

AND    FRANCE    AND    HER     DEEP     I!   '•,:■•    5Y   OF    ENGLAND— THE 

POLITICAL    GAME    01      MIL     FUTURE    AND    ITS    GREAT    STAKES 
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IT  used  to  be  said  of  Louis  Napoleon  that 
he  deceived  Europe  twice  —  once  when 
he  succeeded  in  passing  himself  off  as 
an  idiot,  and  again  when  he  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing himself  off  as  a  statesman.  Of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  it  may  at  best  be  said  that  he 
has  deceived  Europe  once.  As  Prince  Will- 
iam and  again  as  Crown  Prince  he  puzzled 
almost  as  much  as  he  alienated.  He  seemed 
indeed  at  one  time  to  find  positive  pleasure  in 
making  it  well-nigh  impossible  for  people  to 
detect  in  him  anything  but  a  rather  sell  willed 
and  theatrical  youth,  consumed  with  Chauvin- 
ism, and  lending  himself  with  an  avidity  that 
d  more  French  than  German  to  the 
easy  histrionics  of  militarism.  Wherever  he 
went  the  full  stage-effects  of  a  r< 
setting  went  with  him.  Whenever  he  spoke 
it  was  in  naming  apostrophe  ol  the  sword  and 
martial  glory  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  I 
erick  the  Great.  The  world  is  rather  inclined 
to  be  suspicious  of  princely  rhetoricians,  and 
the  frequency  with  which  he  used  his  genuine 
powers  of  declamation  created  more  disqui- 
etude than  admiration.  Moreover,  the  per- 
petual rattling  of  the  sabre,  especially  for 
Constitutionalists  of  the  severe  British  type, 
did  nothing  to  disperse  that  sense  of  inse- 
curity, that  atmosphere  of  glittering  charla- 
tanerie,  which  kept  the  world  so  long  on  a 
nervous  stretch. 

The  matter  wore  quite  another  air  when  it 
became  known  that  the  Crown  Prin 
erick  was  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  throat, 
and  might  even  fail  to  survive  his  venerable 
lather.  The  world  watched  that  piteous  race 
for  death  in  an  anguish  oi  sympathy  it  had 
It  since  the  days  oi  President  Garfield's 
I  [do  not  wish  to  go  into  the 

details  oi  that  unhappy  time.      It  wa 


of  blunder  and  misunderstanding  all  round,  a 
wretched,  lingering  tragedy  dragged  out  under 
the  eye  of  the  whole  world.  Crown  Prince 
iam  had  his  full  share  of  the  mistakes.  Public 
attention  was  fastened  upon  him  as  the  com- 
ing Emperor,  and  he  could  not  help  showing 
his  consciousness  of  it.  He  seemed  at  times 
to  act  as  though  his  father  were  already  in 
the  grave.  His  speeches  multiplied  in  vehe- 
mence and  fervid  imagery,  and  not  a  chance 
was  let  slip  by  of  {losing  before  the  people  in 
full  pageantry  of  war. 

As  Crown  Prince   he  brought  himself   into 
a  prominence  which,  considering  the  shadow 
that    lay  across    his   father's  life,  struct 
eigners  a-  scarcely  in  good  I  Hut  what- 

ever the  rest  oi   Europe   might   have   th 
of  it,  in  Germany  his  speeches  and   lime-light 
effects  made  him   the  darling  of  the  m 
and  his  barely  veiled  antagonism  to  the 
lish    influences  which    surrounded    his  father 
won  him  the  devotion   oi  the   army   and   aris- 

v.      The  outside  world,  however, 
in   him  and  continued  for  many  years  t< 
in   him   only  a   prancing  German   editi 
Harry    Hotspur,    dashing,    wilful,    with    an 
instinct    for  flashy  and    inopportune  display, 
and  terribly  fond  (^  beating  the  war-drum  — 
not  at  all  the  sort  oi   Prime  w ': 
to  the  dominant  throne  iA    Europe  could  be 
hailed  by  foreign  Powers  with  warmth. 

was  their  uneasiness   lessened   by  the 
opening  act   of   the  young  Em  pen 
Mis   lather's  ambition   was  to   he   "a   cil 
king";   William    lis   evidently   was   ti 
"a  war-lord."     Within  a  lew  hours  after  the 
t  Frederick  the  Noble's  pathetic  ninety- 
nine  days'  reign,  his  >sued  thrill- 
ed  addn                 his  army  and 
Within    six    weeks,    with    quivering 
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and,  as  some  thought,  unseemly  haste,  he 
had  visited  Peterhof,  Stockholm,  and  Copen- 
hagen ;  and  that  neither  Denmark  nor  France 
might  be  under  any  illusions  as  to  where  he 
stood  on  the  North-Schleswig  question  and 
Alsace-Lorraine,  he  declared  on  his  return 
that  "  we  would  rather  leave  our  united  eigh- 
teen Army  Corps  and  our  forty-two  millions 
of  inhabitants  lying  on  the  field  of  battle  than 
relinquish  one  single  stone  of  what  was  won 
by  my  father  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles." 

Therewith  the  young  Kaiser  set  himself  to 
rejuvenate  the  services  by  weeding  out  old 
and  incompetent  officers  with  a  merciless  eye 
to  public  efficiency ;  reorganized  the  minis- 
terial and  diplomatic  bureaus ;  commanded  an 
army  corps  at  the  manoeuvres  ;  and  before  the 
astonished  world  could  draw  its  breath,  was 
off  again  on  another  tour  —  this  time  to  the 
capitals  of  his  allies  in  the  Dreibund.  For 
some  years  after  his  accession  Europe  liter- 
ally hugged  itself  in  apprehension  of  what  he 
might  be  up  to  next.  It  seemed  to  be  his 
pose  to  stand  out  as  V enfant  terrible  among 
sovereigns,  to  be  perpetually  startling  the 
world  by  some  freakish  impulse,  some  gro- 
tesque oration,  some  new  display  of  mere- 
tricious versatility.  The  world  watched  his 
manifold  changes  with  laughter,  amazement, 
and  half-scandalized  applause.  William  the 
Traveller,  William  the  Orator,  William  pas- 
sionately propounding  the  doctrine  of  divine 
right,  William  scolding  his  nobles  and  citizen 
subjects  and  glorifying  his  army,  William 
devising  new  uniforms  and  court  dresses, 
William  "  dashing  to  pieces  all  who  oppose 
me,"  William  the  Colonizer,  William  building 
a  fleet,  William  painting  pictures,  William 
dismissing  Bismarck  and  becoming  in  truth 
William  the  Second  to  None,  —  in  all  his 
characters  he  amused,  mystified,  shocked,  or 
disturbed  the  wondering  world. 

But  we  have  grown  used  to  the  Kaiser  now. 
It  may  be  that  the  first  hot  flush  of  youth  has 
passed  and  left  him  less  exuberant,  or  that  we 
have  revised  our  early  impressions.  Anyhow 
there  has  been  a  change.  No  one  to-day 
thinks  of  the  German  Emperor  as  a  peril  to 
European  peace.  No  one  imagines  that  he 
will  ever  wage  a  war  for  glory  as  Frederick 
the  Great  did,  or  indeed  for  anything  but  the 
defence  of  his  Empire.  The  nervousness  he 
once   excited    has    died    down.     But    for    an 


occasional  indiscretion,  like  his  telegram  to 
President  Krueger  or  his  injunction  to  the 
Chinese  expedition  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Attila,  it  would  have  disappeared  altogether. 
The  world  has  come  to  see  the  man  beneath 
the  trappings.  Under  an  odd  covering  of 
mediaeval  instincts  and  impetuous  deed  and 
word  it  recognizes  a  really  statesmanlike 
mind  and  a  supreme  ability  to  turn  every 
accident  of  international  politics  to  his  coun- 
try's use.  Indeed,  using  the  word  in  its 
narrower  sense,  as  one  would  use  it,  for  in- 
stance, in  speaking  of  Disraeli,  one  might 
properly  describe  the  Kaiser  as  the  most 
remarkable  statesman  in  Europe.  He  is 
laughed  at  no  longer —  a  man  who  can  live 
down  laughter  can  live  down  anything ;  or 
if  we  are  forced  to  an  occasional  smile,  it 
embraces  not  the  man,  but  only  some  odd 
way  he  has  of  displaying  himself.  I  have 
always  thought  that  those  amazing  "  mailed 
fist  "  speeches  at  Kiel,  followed  by  the  seizure 
of  Kiao-chou,  were  typical  of  the  Imperial 
methods.  First  the  bombast  and  dramatics 
and  inflated  rhetoric  that  beguiled  the  whole 
world  with  merriment,  and  then  the  sharp 
and  supreme  stroke  of  policy  that  brought 
its  merriment  to  a  sudden  stop.  It  was  a  coup 
worthy  of  the  man  who  had  studied  statesman- 
ship under  Bismarck,  strategy  under  Moltke, 
and  the  craft  of  kings  under  William. 

The  world  had  one  opinion  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon when  he  dawdled  round  English  race- 
courses and  gambling  houses,  and  another 
and  very  different  opinion  when  he  flashed 
upon  the  world  as  the  author  of  the  coup 
d'etat.  The  two  estimates  hardly  differed 
so  greatly  as  people's  judgment  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  in  1890  and  their  judgment  of 
him  to-day. 

Germany,  one  must  always  bear  in  mind, 
is  still  only  half  a  nation,  and  needs  and  will 
need  for  some  time  yet  a  strong  paternal 
government  to  rally  round.  The  war  of  1870 
achieved  a  political  unity,  but  even  its  fierce 
flames  could  not  wholly  destroy  that  localism 
of  interest  and  aim,  that  narrow  and  stubborn 
particularism,  which  runs  all  through  the  tale 
of  German  history  Only  a  wise  and  benefi- 
cent absolutism,  creating  and  infusing  a 
sense  of  oneness  and  common  patriotism, 
can  do  that.  The  Kaiser  never  loses  sight 
of    this  necessity  of    generating    a    spirit    of 
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broad  nationality  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
such  a  task  to  address  himself  to  explains 
much  that  seems  obscure  and  fantastic  to 
Englishmen  or  Americans ;  explains,  for 
example,  his  insistence  on  the  divine  right 
by  which  he  holds  his  title,  the  emphasis  he 
lays  on  the  sacredness  of  allegiance,  and  the 
habitual  glorification  of  himself  as  the  figure- 
head of  the  state.  Americans  may  at  least 
sympathize  with  the  Kaiser's  strainings  after 
something  more  than  a  localized  loyalty  when 
they  recall  the  circumstances  of  their  own 
early  history  and  remember  the  all  but  insu- 
perable obstacles  placed  in  the  path  of  Ameri- 
can unity  by  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the 
states.  In  Germany  the  honest  but  petty 
idea  of  state  patriotism,  being  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  fortunes  of  some  reigning 
House,  struck  far  deeper  roots  than  else- 
where. History,  geography,  and  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  German  temperament  made  it 
the  political  curse  of  the  country.  For  whole 
centuries  the  Germans  knew  no  middle  term 
between  the  village  and  the  entire  world.  Of 
the  nation  both  the  sense  and  the  meaning 
were  lost;  and  except  politically  I  doubt 
whether  they  arc  even  yet  wholly  found. 
Where  the  American  has  schooled  himself 
on  the  whole  to  put  the  nation  before  the 
state,  the  first  instinct  ol  the  German  is  still 
to  reverse  the  order  of  precedence;  and  in 
combating  this  instinct,  in  bending  it  to  the 
precepts  of  disciplined  duty,  lies  the  first 
task  of   Imperial  statesmanship. 

It  is  a  task  beset  with  difficulties.  The 
German  Empire  is  made  up  of  the  fusion  oi 
twenty-five  distinct  and  sovereign  entities  — 
four  kingdoms,  six  <  rrand  1  )uchies,  five  1  )uch- 
ies,  seven  Principalities,  three  Free  Tow  ns,  and 
the  Reichsland  of  Als  Within 

\n  domains  each  ruler,  whatever  his 
title — King.  Prince,  Grand  Duke,  or  Duke  — 
is  virtually  omnipotent.  Each,  too,  is  as  in- 
dependent of    the    German    Emperor   in    all 

matters  as  any  governor  ol  an  Ameri- 
can state  is  of  the  President. 

It    needs    vigilance,  activity,   and   a    rigid 

insistence  on  his  prerogatives  to  enable  the 
Kaiser  to  disentangle  himself  from  the  crowd 
Ol   petty  princelings  and  to  educate  his  people 

up  to  the  point  ol   subordinatii  ite  to 

the  Empire.  The  coincidence  of  a  weak 
Hohenzollern  with  one  or  two  able  and  am- 


bitious Grand  Dukes  or  kinglets  may  yet 
produce  a  severe  constitutional  deadlock. 
Even  as  it  is,  probably  one  man  out  of  every 
ten  is  disaffected  to  the  Empire  ;  some  be- 
cause they  are  Southern  Catholics  and  i 
the  rulership  of  Protestant  Prussia  alnr 
much  as  they  resent  the  exclusion  of  the 
Jesuits;  some  because  they  are  ultra-Liberals 
of  the  extrcmest  doctrinaire  type  and  impa- 
tient of  everything  short  of  the  full  shibbo- 
leths of  democracy,  impatient  of  Prus 
paternalism,  of  a  Parliamentary  regime  with- 
out the  party  system,  of  ministers  responsible 
to  the  Crown  instead  of  to  the  people,  of  the 
ubiquitous  police  agent,  of  whatever  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  dominion  of  the  incorrigible 
mob;  others,  again,  because  they  are  S 
Democrats  and  in  opposition  to  everything; 
others  from  an  old  standing  jealousy  of 
Prussia  and  resentment  of  "  Prussian  arro- 
gance." It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  most  persistent  and  capable  foes  of  the 
German   Empire  are  within   her  own  borders. 

iinst  these  centrifugal  for 
has  striven  with  indomitable  vigor  and  ability, 
and  on  the  whole  with  sue* 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done,  many  . 
have  yet  to  be  bridged  over.      The  concen- 
trated provincialism  of  the  aristocracy  must 
be  exorcised  if  the  Crown  is  not  what 

should  be  its  strongest  connecting  link  with 
the  people.  The  growth  oi  Socialism,  the 
double-faced  loyalty  oi  the  Clericals  and  the 
intemperate  doctrinairism  i^i  the  Liberals, 
are  each  and  all  menaces  to  the  domestic 
future. 

Germany,  at  present,  is  half  English  at  one 
end  and  half  Russian  at  the  other  —  an  autoc- 
racy based  on  universal  suffrage.  It  is  likely 
before  another  fifty  years  have  gone  by 
all  one  thing  or  all  the  other;  and  look 
the  history  and  temper  i^i  the  Hohenzollerns 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  lapse  into  con- 
stitutionalism will  be  wholly  without  convul- 
sions. There  arc.  therefore,  grave  times  ahead 
ol  Germany.     Hut  at  present  one  must  note 

a  tribute  to  the  Kaiser's  ^kill  thai 
many  is  the  one  Continental  power  that  feels 
If  on  the  crest  ol  the  rising  wave,  that 
has  the  invigorating  consciousness  ol  a 
destinywithin  her.  The  daw  not  the  twentieth 
century  finds  her  the  queen  of  the  Continent 
and  confidently  facing  the  fut 
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Of  the  part  Germany  is  to  play  in  that 
future  the  Kaiser  has  large  and  grandiose 
views,  and  a  clever  knack  of  getting  them 
realized.  Nothing  except  the  imposing  de- 
velopment of  Russian  policy  in  the  Far  East 
has  been  finer  to  watch  of  late  years  than  the 
masterful  fashion  in  which  he  has  transformed 
Germany  from  a  European  state  into  a  world- 
power.  The  days  —  as  Herr  von  Bulow,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  was  explaining  about 
a  year  ago  —  when  the  German  abandoned  to 
one  of  his  neighbors  the  earth  and  to  another 
the  sea,  and  when  he  reserved  to  himself  only 
the  heavens  above,  the  throne  of  pure  doc- 
trinaire theory,  —  are  dead  and  gone.  That 
is  a  point  which  the  Kaiser  never  wearies  of 
hammering  home.  In  season  and  out,  whether 
an  occasion  presents  itself  naturally  or  has  to 
be  manufactured  for  the  purpose,  he  preaches 
the  gospel  of  Wcltpolitik.  Perhaps  his  expo- 
sition of  it  in  the  summer  of  1900  was  both 
his  best  and  pithiest. 

"  The  ocean  is  indispensable  to  the  greatness  of 
Germany.  But  the  ocean  proves,  too,  that  no  great 
decision  can  now  be  taken  at  sea,  or  on  distant  lands 
beyond  the  sea,  without  Germany  and  without  the 
German  Emperor.  I  do  not  consider  that  the  Ger- 
man nation  fought  and  bled  and  Conquered  thirty 
years  ago  in  order  to  allow  itself  to  be  thrust  aside 
at  the  settlement  of  great  questions  of  foreign  poli- 
tics. Were  that  to  take  place,  it  would  be  the  end 
once  for  all  of  the  position  of  the  German  nation  as 
a  world-power ;  I  do  not  mean  to  let  things  come 
to  that  pass.  Ruthlessly  to  employ  suitable,  and, 
when  it  is  imperative,  the  sharpest,  means  to  carry 
out  this  policy  is  not  merely  my  duty  ;  it  is  my 
highest  privilege." 

Duty  or  privilege,  or  both,  the  Kaiser 
presses  forward  to  his  goal  unfalteringly. 
The  colonies,  it  is  true,  have  not  so  far  proved 
a  great  success.  The  estimates  for  the  cur- 
rent year  show  that  subsidies  from  the  Im- 
perial exchequer  of  just  under  $6,500,000  will 
be  needed  to  balance  the  African  and  Pacific 
accounts.  I  have  gone  carefully  into  the 
statistics  of  Germany's  transmarine  posses- 
sions and  cannot  find  that  more  than  3500 
Germans  —  of  whom  nearly  1500  are  officials 
—  have  settled  under  the  German  flag.  In 
Africa  Germany  controls  an  area  of  1,000,000 
square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of 
about  14,000,000.  Her  stake  in  that  continent 
will  be  considerably  increased  when  the  Anglo- 


German  agreement  of  1898,  which  provides 
for  the  division  of  the  Portuguese  possessions 
in  Africa  between  England  and  Germany, 
takes  effect.  But  it  is  clear  that  Germany's 
holdings  in  Togoland,  the  Cameroons,  and 
east  and  southwest  Africa  are  not  in  any 
real  sense  colonies.  They  are  merely  trading 
stations,  admirably  administered  in  many 
ways,  but  incapable  of  receiving  the  surplus 
population  of  the  Fatherland  or  of  becoming 
an  integral  part  of  the  Empire.  Germany 
has  not  yet  founded  a  single  community  of 
the  type  of  the  British  self-governing  colo- 
nies—  a  community,  that  is,  which  promises 
to  maintain  and  spread  German  civilization, 
language,  and  law.  Politically  and  strategi- 
cally her  scattered  possessions  in  Africa  and 
the  Pacific  are  hostages  to  fortune.  The 
common  explanation  of  the  virtual  failure  of 
Greater  Germany — that  the  Germans  are  at 
present  too  military  and  bureaucratic  in  form 
and  spirit  to  colonize  successfully  —  is  only 
partially  true.  No  doubt  the  German  emi- 
grant does  complain  of  being  dogged  by  the 
drill-sergeant  and  half  strangled  by  official- 
dom, and  no  doubt  his  complaints  are  largely 
justified  and  the  German  system  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently elastic.  But  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
especially  such  towns  as  Strasburg,  where 
the  Germans  have  done  more  in  thirty  years 
than  the  French  ever  did  in  two  hundred, 
prove  that  the  Germans  are  capable  of  the 
soundest  and  most  vigorous  kind  of  adminis- 
trative work.  The  real  fact  is  that  Germany 
came  too  late  into  the  colonizing  field.  Herr 
Richter  was  right  when  he  exclaimed  in  the 
Reichstag  :  "  Cake  !  The  cake  was  divided 
long  ago  !  "  That  is  it.  Germany  has  had 
to  content  herself  with  the  crumbs  from  the 
table.  Wherever  she  turns  in  Africa  or  the 
Pacific  she  finds  the  really  tempting  and  valu- 
able regions  already  preempted.  Her  road 
is  blocked,  and  the  question  whether  she  is 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  civilizing 
agents  of  the  earth  decided  against  her. 

The  Kaiser  may  go  on  annexing  swamp 
after  swamp  and  coaling  station  after  coaling 
station,  but  he  will  find  himself  in  the  end 
no  more  a  veritable  colonial  power  than  he  is 
now,  unless  he  strikes  out  on  a  new  trail. 
But  this,  it  may  be  said,  he  has  already  done 
in  China.  In  spite  of  its  unhealthiness,  I  am 
a  believer  in  the  commercial  opportunities  of 
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I  'hou  and  its  hinterland,  and  expect 
before  long  to  sec  Germany  pegging  out  a 
considerably  larger  claim  in  Shantung  than 
she  has  yet  secured.  Even  so  the  vigilant 
rivalries  of  England,  Russia,  and  Japan 
distinct  limit  to  her  ambitions;  and  while  its 
return  in  trade  and  its  value  as  a  point  d ' appui 
may  always  be  solid,  I  doubt  the  possibility 
of  Shantung  becoming  a  field  for  German 
emigration  or  a  colony  in  any  vital  sense  of 
the  word.  If  Germany  is  ever  seriously  to 
emulate  the  Imperial  career  of  Great  Britain, 
it  is  not  in  Africa  or  in  the  Pacific  or  in 
China  that  she  will  have  to  look  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Greater  Germany,  but  in  South 
America  and  Asia  Minor. 

Germany  is  now  exporting  to  South  Amer- 
ica goods  to  the  value  of  nearly  $50,000,000 
a  year,  about  70  per  cent  of  which  goes  to 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Mexico;  and  in 
these  four  republics  the  number  of  German 
settlers  seems  to  be  not  far  short  of  100,000. 
They  are  drawn  from  the  trading,  not  the 
laboring  classes,  keep  well  in  touch  with  the 
fatherland,  and  form  a  prosperous,  influential, 
and  clannish  community.  If  the  Germans 
have  not  done  as  much  as  the  English  to 
exploit  South  America,  it  is  simply  because 
they  came  there  later.  Since  their  arrival 
they  have  managed,  as  they  always  do,  to  get 
ahead  of  their  rivals,  and  now  own  a  very 
considerable  share  of  the  mining,  railroad, 
and  banking  concessions,  while  more  than 
one  South  American  loan  has  been  success- 
fully floated   in    Berlin.      It   is  possible   under 

circumstances  to  imagine  many  things. 
South  Vmerica  is  the  land  of  upheavals.  A 
spirit  ot  revolutionary  turbulence  broods  over 
the  entire  continent  from  Patagonia  to  the 
Gulf  of  Panama;  and  one  knows  how  conven- 
iently apt  the  property  of  the  citizens  oi  a 
country  that  is  bent  on  expansion  is  l 
damaged,  and  to  need  protection  whenever 
there  is  the  slightest  disorder.  Imagine,  for 
instance,  the  outbreak  oi  such  a  revolution  as 
plum  t  hirty  \  ears  ago  into  a  wel- 

anarchy  and  savage  warfare.    Who  could 

•ltd-  in  such  an  event  that  the  l\ 
might  not  think  German  interests  sufficiently 
endangered  to  warrant  some  such  intervention 
as  wrested  Kiao-Chou  from  China  ?  Or  con- 
ceive [00,000  Germans  settled  in  Brazil.  1 1  \ 
long  would  they  be   likely  to  remain    satisfied 


with  the  mestizo  attorneys  and  political  ad- 
venturers in  control  of  the  government  at 
Rio  Janeiro?  Or  suppose,  once  more,  a 
German  warship  destroyed  in  a  South  Ameri- 
can port  as  the  Maine  was  .  ed.  The 
K  ,  an)  Kaiser,  would  as  soon  think  of 
abdicating  as  of  hesitating  to  make  war  under 
such  provocation,  or,  having  made  w 
shrinking  from  the  only  means  of  preventing 
such  an  occurrence  in  the  future.  I  do  not 
say  that  any  of  these  things  must  or  even  will 
happen;  I  merely  state  the  possibilities  — 
they  may  happen.  It  seems,  at  any  rate,  in- 
credible that  South  America  should  remain 
for  another  fifty  years  as  it  iv  now.  Starting 
from  that  supposition  and  putting,  on  the 
one  side,  Germany's  holdings  and  settlements 
in  South  America,  the  Kaiser's  eagerness  to 
acquire  territory,  and  the  sporadic  unrest  that 
might  easily  justify  such  acquisition,  and,  on 
the  other  side,  the  deep  and  determined 
loyalty  of  Americans  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  their  absolute  refusal  to  share  their  con- 
tinent with  Europe,  —  and  one  arrives  at  a 
situation  which,  if  not  immediately  dangerous, 
has  in  it  some  fairly  obvious  elements  of 
anxiety.  I  conceive  that  the  South  Ameri- 
can question  may  yet  vitally  influence  the  re- 
lations of  Germany  and  the  United 

That,  however,  is  an  affair  pi  I  the 

tit    future;    German    expansion    in    Asia 
Minor  is  a  matter  >>\   here  and    now.      I: 
to  he  said  that  whatever  country  might  stand 
fust  in  the  good-will  of   the   Sultan.  Germany 
always   stood    second.     K  issia,   England,   or 
France   might,  for  a   moment,  be  the  prepon- 
derating influence  at  Constantinople  ;  but  their 
rivalries  and  changes  of  fortune  never  seemed 
to  affect  the  solid,  unvarying  position  oi 
many.     Whoever  had  the  Sultan's  ear, 
many  was  always  just  behind   the  throne.      It 
is  only  one  more  |  politi- 

cal Sagacity  that  he  has  now  elbowed  out  his 
competitors  and  is  accepted  at  the  Gildiry 
Kiosk  as  Turkey's  best    .\m\   only  friend  in 

Europe.      His  have   drilled    the  I 

man  army;  whatever  of  European  varnish  is 

visible  in  the  Turkish  government 

man  mak         R     sian  authority  stanti- 

nople  is  founded  on  th  -  .ltan  ; 

Germany's  on  a  businesslike  friendship.     The 
r  did  the  Sultan  an  inestimab 

when  he  thwarted  and  restrained  the  Concert 
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of  Europe  after  the  Armenian  massacres.  It 
was  not  a  service  rendered  po?ir  les  beaux  yeux 
d' Abdul.  The  Kaiser  did  not  affront  the 
civilized  instincts  and  emotions  of  the  world 
for  nothing.  His  reward  lies  in  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor. 

Thither  within  the  last  decade  have  nocked 
the  German  bagman,  the  German  banker, 
engineer,  and  colonist  in  their  thousands. 
German  capital  is  building  one  road  from 
Bagdad  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  another  from  Constantinople  to  Bircdjik, 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Euphrates.  Ger- 
many, in  short,  has  carved  out  in  the  near 
East,  among  the  disjecta  membra  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  a  sphere  of  commercial  and 
political  interest  which,  if  all  goes  well,  and  if 
Russia  can  be  soothed  into  acquiescence,  may 
yet  be  a  veritable  part  of  the  Fatherland. 
The  Kaiser's  visit  to  the  Holy  Places  at  the 
end  of  1898,  most  adroitly  converted  by  him 
into  an  occasion  of  gratifying  both  the  Sultan 
and  the  Pope,  was  really  a  tour  of  inspection 
round  the  estate  he  hopes  to  fall  heir  to.  He 
came  back  from  it  with  some  valuable  conces- 
sions for  German  merchants  in  his  pocket, 
and  the  future  may  quite  easily  see  more 
astonishing  developments  than  the  planting 
of  the  German  Eagle  in  Palestine,  at  Acre,  or 
the  little  port  of  Haifa,  and  the  settlement  of 
a  prosperous  German  colony  on  the  fertile 
soil  of  Syria. 

Those  regions  have  still  an  immense  part  to 
play  in  the  world's  history.  It  is  even  possible 
that  the  German  expansionists,  of  whom  the 
Kaiser  is  the  apostle,  do  not  err  when  they 
estimate  that  a  new  German  nation  of  ten 
million  people  could  support  itself  on  the 
resources  of  Asia  Minor.  Syria,  at  all 
events,  seems  destined  to  rise  from  its  ashes, 
and  cities  more  magnificent  than  they  may 
yet  cover  the  sites  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 
The  power  that  gets  the  strongest  foothold  in 
Palestine  and  Syria  will  not  only  control  the 
great  world-road  that  is  to  connect  Constanti- 
nople via  Palestine,  Persia,  India,  and  Bur- 
mah  with  Hong  Kong,  but  will  also  be  in  a 
position  to  menace  the  Suez  Canal  and  Egypt, 
and  dominate  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
Near  as  in  the  Far  East  Germany  is  playing 
for  big  stakes. 

One  may  therefore  conclude  that  while 
some  of  Germany's  holdings  in  Africa  and 


the  Pacific  are  doubtful  assets,  others  like 
Togoland  and  the  Cameroons  are  well  on  the 
way  to  becoming  self-supporting  distributing 
centres  for  German  trade  ;  that  her  acquisi- 
tions in  China  are  of  indisputable  value,  and 
that  her  prospects  in  South  America  and 
especially  in  Asia  Minor  are  of  real  promise. 

On  the  other  hand,  time  alone  can  show 
whether  Greater  Germany  is  ever  to  become 
an  outlet  for  the  congested  home  population. 
After  all,  the  wonderful  thing  is  not  that  Ger- 
many's colonies  should  fall  short  of  complete 
success,  but  that  she  should  have  any  colonies 
at  all.  It  is  less  than  thirty  years  since  Bis- 
marck in  his  unrestrained  way  declared  that 
"  as  for  us  Germans,  colonies  would  be  ex- 
actly like  the  silks  and  sables  of  the  Polish 
nobleman  who  had  no  shirt  to  wear  under 
them."  And  possibly  the  real  value  of 
Greater  Germany,  for  the  present  at  all 
events,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  its  effect  on  the 
Fatherland.  Colonies  have  put  the  coping- 
stone  on  Germany's  international  position, 
have  given  an  immense  moral  impetus  to  her 
trade,  and  have  provided  her  subjects  with  a 
common  interest  and  accustomed  them  to  look 
beyond  Europe  and  Berlin  to  wider  fields  of 
action.  They  have  also  placed  within  the 
Kaiser's  reach  an  argumentative  weapon, 
which  he  wields  with  the  deftness  of  the 
most  astute  electioneering  agent,  to  bring 
home  to  his  people  the  necessity  of  a  first: 
class  fleet. 

The  key-note  of  German  foreign  policy  is 
and  inevitably  must  be  friendship  with  Rus- 
sia. After  Bismarck's  valiant  declaration 
that  "  we  Germans  fear  God  and  no  one 
else,"  it  might  seem  unkind  to  suggest  that 
perhaps  the  Chancellor  had  confounded  the 
Deity  with  the  Czar.  But  it  is  at  any  rate 
clear  to  demonstration,  and  scarcely  a  week 
goes  by  without  making  it  clearer,  that 
in  spite  of  an  instinctive  antipathy  between 
the  two  peoples,  the  Germans  are  most  ner- 
vously sensitive  on  the  question  of  Russian 
good-will.  They  have  not  so  far  been 
obliged  to  make  many  sacrifices  to  secure  it, 
but  they  never  let  a  chance  slip  by  of  assur- 
ing St.  Petersburg,  as  the  new  Chancellor 
put  it  last  November,  "  that  between  a  well- 
conducted  German  policy  and  a  well-con- 
ducted Russian  policy  there  ought  to  be  no 
radical  opposition,  or,  at  least,   no  opposition 
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which  cannot  be  bridged  over."  Under  the 
circumstances,  however  much  Germans  may 
inwardly  revolt  from  it,  this  is  the  only 
possible  line  to  take. 

Since  Russia  and  France  have  coin 
gether  Germany's  position  in  Europe  is  that 
of  a  besieged  fortress,  and  in  the  event  of 
another  attack  from  the  west  the  neutrality 
of  Russia  along  the  eastern  frontier  is  all 
a  question  of  national  existence.  In  that  one 
fact  lies  the  clew  to  the  main  objects  of  Ger- 
many's continental  policy  —  the  maintenance 
of  the  Triple  and  the  disruption  of  the 
Dual  Alliance.  Towards  France  the  Kaiser 
has  no  sort  of  enmity.  He  has  indeed  re- 
dly gone  out  of  his  way  with  a  so 
little  courtesies  and  compliments  to  conciliate 
his  irascible  neighbors,  —  but  only,  of  course, 
on  the  understanding  that  Alsace-Lorraine 
ins  as  it  is  now.  Just  as  Bismarck  after 
Sadowa  spared  no  pains  to  reconcile  Austria 
to  the  inevitable,  so  the  Kaiser  has  striven 
for  thirteen  years  to  induce  France  to  let  by- 
3  be  bygones.  And  he  has  been  won- 
drously  successful.  According  to  the  popular 
English  and  American  idea  France  is  still 
thirsting  for  la  Revanche.  It  is  a  delusion. 
The  French  peasant  is  absolutely  againsl  war 
with  Germany,  since  he  knows  what  in\ 
means.  The  General  Staff  on  its  part  is 
aware  that  France  stands  no  chance  against 
German  v.  It  is  also  aware  that  Russia  will 
give  no  help  in  upsetting  the  treaty  ol  Frank- 
fort. The  Dual  Alliance  is  based  on  "exist- 
ing territorial  arrangements,"  and  France 
awoke  to  the  fact  finally  and  forever  at  the 
Fashoda  crisis.  With  an  all  hut  stationary 
population  she  i^  being  rapidly  outpaced  in 
ompetition  for  armaments  b)  tin-  country 
that  automatically  adds  nearly  a  million  to 
its  numbers  every  year.  France  has  made 
splendid  sacrifices  tor  national  defence,  so 
splendid  that  she  can  make  no  more  ;  but  the 
result  of  it  is  that  while  she  may  reasonably 
rd  her  western  frontier  as  secure,  an 
offensive  war  with  any  hope  of  success  is  still 
beyond  her.  It  is  galling,  but  there  is  no  help 
for  it,  and  the  feeling   has  been   growing  that 

since  it  is  impossible  to  retrieve  the  past  it 
ma)  he  wiser  to  forget  it. 

Moreover,  Fi  i^   beginning  to  realize 

that  she  cannot  afford  the  luxury  <>t  two  first- 
class  hatreds.      She  cannot  hope   to  be  strong 


enough  to  brave  Germany  by  land  and 
land    .  Sooner  or    later  a  choice  will 

have  to  be  made,  one  of  her  ambitions 
dropped  and  one  of  her  enmities  discarded. 
It  takes  no  preternatural  acuteness  to  see 
that  the  dominant  emotion  of  the  Fran 
to-day  is  antagonism  not  toward  Germany  but 
toward  England.  Pick  up  any  of  the  journals 
that  Frenchmen  really  read,  — which  unhap- 
pily are  not  the  journals  that  English  and 
American  correspondents  think  it  worth  while 
to  quote,  —  and  for  every  philippic  against 
Germany  you  will  find  half  a  d  ainst 

Great     Britain.       Since    the     1  I  case, 

Fashoda,  and  the  Boer  war,  this  animosity  has 
grown  to  white  heat.  Even  in  Pitt's  time 
the  hatred  and  suspicion  of  England  and  all 
things  English  among  Frenchmen  of  every 
class  were  not  more  waspishly  malignant. 
France,  in  short,  has  a  new  Revanche. 

This,  as  all  German  statesmen  realize,  is 
their  opportunity,  and  they  are  making  the 
mosl  of  it.  I  do  not  say  that  the  notion  of  a 
Franco-German  rapprochenu  nt :  popu- 

lar in  Paris  as  in  Berlin  ;  but  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation  in   saying   it   is  no   longer   unpopular. 
The  ground  has  been  prepared  :    the  s 
sown,  and  a  close  alliance  between  the  victors 
and  vanquished  of  the  war  Ij  ne  oi 

the  possibilities,  perhaps  even  one  of  the  ] neb- 
abilities,  of  the  next  twenty-five  years.  The 
prime  basis  of  such  an  alliance  would  be  the 
destruction  o\  the  British  Empire,  a  project 
as  favorably  viewed  on  one  side  of  the  Rhine 
as  on  the  other.  Its  cement  would  be  found 
in  the  division  of  the  small  outstanding  king- 
doms of  Holland  and  Belgium. 

It  is,  1  am  convinced,  a  mistake  to  sn; 
that   German   expansion   must    I  ly   be 

outside  Europe.  Those  who  have  followed 
German  political  literature  with  care  know 
well  enough  that  the  desin  dn   a  firm 

footing  on  the  shores  o\    the    North   Sea   has 
been  present  for  generations.    The  settl 
of  the  northeastern  frontier  of  Holland  by  the 
Congress  ot  Vienna  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  the  Prussian  national  party  of  the 

and  somewhere  at  the  back  of  the 
man  mind  is  a  more  or  less  inchoate  n 
to  rectify  th.it  mistake.      The  idea  of  forcing 
1  [olland  into  a  Customs  Union,  to  be  followed 

afterwards  by  a  Military  and  Naval  Conven- 
tion, has  never  been  abandoned.     It  is  still  less 
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likely  to  be  thrown  overboard  in  the  future. 
The  further  Germany  ventures  in  Welt- 
politik,  the  more  steadily  will  she  keep  her 
eyes  on  the  Dutch  colonies.  As  to  Belgium, 
the  reversion  of  which  will  fall  to  France,  one 
has  only  to  recall  Napoleon's  dictum  that 
"  Antwerp  in  French  hands  would  be  like  a 
pistol  held  to  the  head  of  England;"  one  has 
only  to  remember  the  Benedetti  revelations 
to  realize  how  eagerly  France  would  jump  at 
the  chance  of  securing  the  country. 

Nor  is  this  the  limit  of  the  ambitions  of 
Pan-Germanism.  Just  across  the  southwest- 
ern borders,  in  Austria-Hungary,  are  some 
eight  million  Germans,  growing  year  by  year 
less  and  less  satisfied  with  their  position  in 
the  realm  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  insensibly 
gravitating  towards  Berlin.  These  Pan-Ger- 
manism has  already  marked  for  its  own. 
Both  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  exist  fully  formed 
and  active  parties  with  no  other  plank  in 
their  platform  than  the  consolidation  of  all 
German-speaking  Austrian's  with  the  German 
Empire.  If  their  projects  ever  come  to  a 
head,  only  one  more  short  step  will  be 
needed,  and  Germany  will  debouch  on  the 
Adriatic. 

Even  in  this  slight  sketch  of  the  tendencies 
of  German  ambitions  it  will  be  seen  how  com- 
plicated and  manifold  are  the  threads  of 
policy  that  are  gathered  up  in  the  Foreign 
Office  of  Berlin.  To  found  one  empire  in 
China  and  another  in  Asia  Minor  without 
offending  Russia ;  to  create  a  sphere  of  influ- 
ence in  South  America  without  rousing  the 
suspicions  of  the  United  States  ;  to  absorb 
all  of  Africa  she  can  lay  hands  on  ;  to  incor- 
porate Holland  and  German-speaking  Aus- 
tria, planting  one  foot  at  Rotterdam  and 
another  at  Trieste;    to  purchase  coaling  sta- 


tions in  the  Pacific,  and  generally  to  be  the 
first  and  highest  bidder  whenever  any  terri- 
tory anywhere  comes  into  the  market,  — to  do 
all  this  and  yet  maintain  peace  is  assuredly  a 
varied  and  grandiose  programme.  But  while 
the  Kaiser  is  quite  sincere  in  saying  that 
peace  is  the  greatest  of  German  interests,  — 
an  aggressive  peace,  that  is  ;  a  peace  in  which 
German  interests  are  very  vigorously  looked 
after, —  it  is  his  obvious  policy  to  set  England 
at  odds  with  France,  France  with  Russia, 
and  Russia  with  England. 

Especially,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  is  it  the 
supreme  object  of  German  policy  to  humiliate 
England.  If  ever  there  is  a  serious  anti- 
British  coalition  again,  its  brain-power  will  be 
found  in  Berlin.  Delenda  est  Britannia  is 
the  avowed  motto  of  the  German  Chauvinists, 
and  the  sentiment  has  gained  incredible 
ground  during  the  past  decade  among  all 
classes  of  the  Kaiser's  subjects.  It  is  now 
almost  an  axiom  in  Germany  that  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  her  development  is  the  country 
which  has  enjoyed  seventy  years'  start  of  her 
in  the  race  for  trade  and  empire,  which  holds 
dominion  of  the  seas  and  blocks  her  path 
at  every  turn.  What  William  I.  did  for  the 
army,  William  II.  intends  to  do  for  the  navy, 
and  the  Germans,  who  have  nothing  of  the 
maritime  spirit,  are  won  over  to  give  him  all 
the  ships  he  needs  by  skilfully  dropped  hints 
as  to  their  ultimate  purpose  and  the  enemy 
against  whom  they  are  to  be  directed.  The 
influence  of  anglophobia  on  international  poli- 
tics is  hardly  yet  to  be  calculated  with  any 
certainty,  but  I  rather  apprehend  that  it  will 
be  the  pivot  of  Germany's  foreign  policy  for 
another  decade  at  least,  and  only  disappear 
under  the  gathering  stringency  of  her  rela- 
tions with  Russia. 


KITCHENER;    THE    MAX    WITH    A     TASK 
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KITCHENER  of  Khartoum,  "K.of  K." 
as  he  is  familiarly  referred  to  by  the 
hers  who  have  known  him  and 
served  under  him,  has  been  all  along  the 
sphinx  of  the  South  African  campaign.  He 
is  the  man  from  whose  lips  nothing  has  been 
heard  —  about  whom  little  has  been  known  ; 
his  plans  were  secret,  his  movements  myste- 
rious. During  the  early  weeks  that  followed 
Lord  Roberts's  arrival  with  the  English  army, 
"K.  of  K."  was  more  or  less  of  a  myth.  He 
was  talked  about  and  criticised,  he  was  com- 
plimented and  complained  of  (for  he  upset  a 
great  many  arrangements,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  army  transportation  facilities  ;  he  broke 
rules  and  remade  them).  He  was  reported 
here  one  day,  and  there  the  next,  and  no  one 
saw  him,  but  his  influence  was  felt  none  the 
less,  and  the  army  moved  at  last.  The  man 
who  had  spent  seven  years  in  preparation  for 
the  march  up  the  Nile  was  called  upon  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  prolonged  inva- 
sion of  an  enemy's  country,  for  the  feeding  of 
a  huge  army  miles  from  its  base,  and  with  the 
probability  of  continued  interruption  of  the 
lines  of  communication.  It  was  a  task  never 
before  attempted  on  so  grand  a  scale.  That 
the  army  was  able  to  start  and  keep  moving, 
and  was  fed  at  all,  reflects  the  greatesl  credit 
upon  the  thoroughly  trained  ami  equipped 
Army    Serve    Corps  ;     but   the    methods   em- 

•  1  reflect  as  much  credit   upon  the 
trolling  mind,  and  that  means  Kitchener,  chief 
of  stuff. 

Almost  every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
pictures  oi  him  that  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  illustrated  papers.  The  bold, 
fearless  eyes,  the  short  nose,  the  aggressive- 
ind  determination  ol  his  expression,  leave 
a  strong  impression.  1  le  appears  to  be  hand- 
some a  hero-looking  soldier.  1  shall  never 
I  the  first  time  that  I  saw  him.  I  was  a 
bit  startled.  I  had  preconceived  him  as  some- 
thing so  very  different.      He  was  tall,  about 


six  feet  two  or  three,  his  figure  ungainlv,  and 
his  shoulders  sloped  ;   he  slouched  in  his 
as  he  walked  in  long,  knee-bending  strides. 
II  ii   much  older  man  than  his  pi<  tares 

made  him  appear  to  be.  His  fa  e  —  it  may 
have  been  the  Egyptian  sun  — was  brick  red. 
It  was  full  of  little  lines,  and  his  prominent 
steel-gray  eyes  had  a  peculiar  expression  ; 
one  of  them — I  have  forgotten  whether  it  was 
the  left  or  the  right  —  had  a  habit  of  roving  by 
,  while  the  other  transfixed  you  witli  a 
cold  and  piercing  glare ;  to  a  certain  e 
the  eyes  are  characteristic  of  the  man,  for 
Kitchener  is  known  to  be  able  to  see  things 
near  In'  and  things  far  off,  at  the  same  time, 
lie  was  interviewing  a  Kaffir  runner,  thl 
an  interpreter,  and  the  poor  black  was  badly 
frightened;  small  blame  to  him,  for  not  long 
afterwards  I  had  the  same  experience,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  worth  telling.  In  a  minor 
degree  I  felt  as  the  Kaffir  did  that  ddx. 

It  was  while  the  i  ith   Division,  with  which 
headquarters  travelled,  was  encamped  at  Natal 
Spruit,  just  outside  the  gates  of  Johannesburg. 
I  had  ridden  over  from  the  left  of  the  line  and 
was  making  my  report   to  Lord  Stanley,  the 
Press  Censor,  when  "  K.  oi  K."  caught 
of  me.      It  was  evident,  trom  his  fust  question, 
that  he  took  me  lor  a  despatch  writer  or  some 
one   having   official   connection   in    the   army, 
lie    came     forward    and,    without     preamble, 
launched  a  number  of  questions  in  quick 
cession,    while    that    "game"    eye    bored    me 
through  and  through,  and  as  an  old  cor] 
described  a  similar  situation,  "  All  the  soldier 
in  me  w  cut  to  my  finger  tips  and  I  could  - 
keep    my    hand    from    mv    hat    brim."      The 
questions  were  so  well  put  that  they  required 

but  "  yes  "  or  "  no"  in  answer. 
••  Where  did  i .  ;/  come  from  ? ' 
"  From  the  left,  sir."' 
"  Did  you  go  by  those  bill 
••  Yes,  sir." 
■•  Se        j   B 
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An  unusual  portrait  (enlarged  from  a  snap-shot)  showing  the  general  smiling.     He  is  talking  with  a  Turkish  military  attache 
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"  No,  sir." 

When  he  had  ascertained  what  little  infor- 
mation I  could  give,  he  ended  where  most 
people  would  have  begun. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  asked  bluntly. 

'•  (  '<  ^respondent. " 

That  ended  it  ;  he  made  no  remarks  about 
correspondents  or  the  value  of  my  news;  his 
eye  lifted,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
i  hal  was  my  first  and  only  meeting 
with  him  but  I  saw  him  upon  many  occasions 
afterward,  and  from  men  who  had  served 
with  him  I  learned  something  of  his  char- 
acter,       lie    is    a    man    of    prejudices   and    a 


i 

1  ORD   ROB1  R  rS 
in  liis  headquarters  ->t    Pretoria. 

man    of    strong    beliefs,     lie    d.>es    not    like 
jpondents,  he  does  not  care  for  married 
men;    it    is    even    hinted    that    he    belon 
that    mythical   class  one   reads   about,      the 

woman  hater. 

One   thing   that   he   believes  in  and   that    he 

is   a  living    exponent    ol    is        work.      lie    will 

stand    no    halfway    methods   nor   halt-hearted 

Ik      \  ishes    to    ha\  e    men    near    him 

who  will   do  the  thing   he  says      1  el   them 


fail,  he  has  little  mercy,  and  listens  to  no 
excuses.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  entry  into 
Pretoria,  Kitchener  had  had  but  one  or  two 
opportunities  oi  military  command,  the  ex- 
pedition alter  the  rebels  at  Prieska  in  the 
Colony  and  the  fight  on  the  M  odder,  and 
for  the  doings  of  that  day  there  has  been 
much  criticism.  It  was  the  first  batl 
Parderberg,  on  the  19th  of  February, 
where,  next  to  Magersfontein,  was  the  heavi- 
est loss  anion--  the  British  troops  It  has 
been  said  by  some  that  the  slaughter  was 
needless;  that  the  sending  of  the  troops 
against  the  Boers  in  the  river-bed  was  unnec- 
essary. The  open  plain  over  which  they 
advanced  was  swept  bv  a  concentrated  tire, 
but  time  and  again  the  regiments  were  ordered 
forward.  There  were  no  correspondents 
present  at  this  battle;  Lord  Roberts  himself 
absent,  and  we  must  look  at  it  from 
Kitchener's  standpoint.  Information  had 
been   brought  that   a  larg<  under  De 

I  .a  Rev  was  coming  to  Cronjc's  relief,  from 
the  direction  of  the  Free  State  capital.  It 
was  necessary  to  stop  the  joining  of  these 
forces.  Cronje  must  be  cornered,  and  Kitch- 
ener did  not  hesitate  at  the  prospect  of  the 
loss    of    lite.        Soldiers    t<>    him    are    merely 

pawns  in  the  game.  Slaughter  does  not 
shock  him.  Death  may  be  made  the  means 
to  an  end  ;  and  yet  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
he  is  not  a  hard  man. 

On  the  best  oi  authority  I  am  informed 
tliat  he  was  opposed  to  the  burning  oi  farms, 
although  in    a    great    man)  it    seems 

to  have  been  necessary  owing  to  military 
exigencies.  Net  he  could  hardly  be  accused 
ot  being  an  extreme  humanitarian  ;  he  v. 
no  kindly  -lances.  However  he  may  look  at 
things  in  general,  he  has  a  habit  of  going  at 
10!  "t  any  matter  and  digging  at  it.      As 

one    ol     his  -    said    n\    him  :       "lb 

to  work  with  a  spade,  not  a  pruning  knife." 
1  le  is  careless  "t  criticism  ;  he  allows  no  one 
to  interfere  ;  he  likes  to  play  his  own  hand  ; 
nothing  discourages  him.  He  has  no  nerves 
and  lew  sympathies;  his  ambitions  always 
seem  to  be  centred  in  the  thin-  nearest  him. 
One  thin-   he  1         ts  is  obediem  I      rtainly 

no  English  officer  that  I  have  ever  met  would 
think  of  questioning  an  order.  For  though 
••  In  ol  K  "  is  not  beloved  or  even  popular,  he 
is    trusted    and    respected    by    rank   and    file. 
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Swedish  attache.  Lord  Kitchener. 

LORD   KITCHENER   AT   THE   PRETORIA    RAILROAD    STATION. 


When  the  Field  Marshal  left  him  to  work 
what  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  hardest 
problems  of  the  war,  there  was  not  a  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  a  single  officer  that  he  had 
chosen  well,  for  the  problem  was  no  easy  one, 
although  it  has  been  called  a  huge  "police  job." 

No  one  a  stranger  to  the  Boer  country  can 
conceive  how  it  lends  itself  to  guerilla  warfare. 
It  took  a  good  part  of  our  little  American 
regular  army  and  a  fair  number  of  Mexican 
troops  two  years,  more  or  less,  to  finish  off 
"  the  Kid's  "  band  of  Apaches,  and  during  this 
time  the  chief  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  a  half 
score  of  times.  Part  of  the  Raiders'  land  in 
South  Africa  is  like  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona.  The  length  of  time  the  irreconcil- 
ables  can  remain  in  the  field  depends  upon 
their  supplies  of  ammunition  and  food,  multi- 
plied by  their  capacity  for  not  being  cornered. 
In  the  meantime  the  Colony  is  waiting  breath- 
less, and  on  it  is  settled  one  of  Kitchener's 
cold  gray  eyes.  English  and  Dutch  are  wait- 
ing to  see  what  he  will  do. 

His  plans  have  hardly  yet  been  fairly  tried. 
Reconciliation  enters  into  them,  but  person- 


ally he  has  no  charm  of  manner  that  attracts 
others  to  him.  He  does  not  rely  upon  proc- 
lamations or  propaganda,  except  that  of 
force  ;  at  this,  he  is  a  master.  He  is  just, 
but  inexorable,  and  before  the  settlement 
commences  the  effect  of  his  strong  hand  will 
be  visible  in  the  running  to  earth  of  the  rov- 
ing commandoes  and  the  isolated  bands  of 
guerillas  that  now  are  startling  the  world 
and  winning  plaudits  by  their  boldness. 

Kitchener  has  great  respect  for  the  prowess 
of  General  l)e  Wet.  I  should  like  to  be 
present  at  their  meeting,  for  meet  they  must, 
before  many  months  are  over,  if  the  brave 
and  stubborn  Boer  leader  is  not  killed  in  one 
of  his  forays.  That  he  may  live  is  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  all  the  English  officers  and 
of  kitchener  himself. 

"  K.  of  K."  is  repented  to  have  said,  "  Give 
me  one  man  like  De  Wet,  and  1  will  send 
home  one  third  of  the  army."  And  He  Wet 
is  quoted  as  having  spoken  as  follows:  "I 
will  give  Eord  Roberts  three  years  to  catch 
me.  I  will  give  Kitchener  three  months,  and 
Eord  Methuen  all  his  life." 
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BY 

FREDERIC    C.    IK  IWE 


AM  ERICA  is  just  completing  her  decen- 
nial inventory  drawing  off  a  trial 
balance  oi  her  resources,  and  casting 
up  an  appraisal  of  her  present  stock  in  trade. 
And  each  recurring  census  is  a  cause  ol  new 
wonder  and  amazement;  for,  however  much 
we  may  deal  in  hyperbole,  the  figures  are 
likely  to  outstrip  the  flight  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

The  West  is  a  vanishing  place.  It  has 
ever  been,  as  some  one  has  said,  "a  mere 
stage  "i  development."  The  Easl  encroaches 
constant!)  on  it,  and  the  centre  oi  population 
moves  toward  the  M  ississippi. 

Hut  the  West  has  a  spirit  and  intlucr 
its  own  in  our  development  ;  "an  attitude  oi 
mind"  in  industry,  commerce,  education,  reli- 
gion, politics,  and  sociology;  "an  attitude  oi 
mind,"  which  from  the  conservatism  of  the 
eastern  seaboard  moves  on  a  crescendo  line 
to  the  sort  oi  radicalism  of  the  open  prairies 
which  is  inclined  to  path-finding  methods, 
and,  pioneerlike,  teds  that   the  presenl  owes 

l bligation  to  the  past.     Possibly  this  was 

what  was  meant  by  the  frequenl  assertions 
ol  four  years  ago  that  the  West  distrusts  the 
l  It  is  possibly  quite  as  true  to  say  that 

the  I  nol  understand  the  W 

1  oi  a  i  entury  oui  faces  have  been  turned  to 
the  Western  sea.    We  have  filled  up  the  waste 


places  of  the  earth.  Hut  ne\  er  before  was  the 
saying  of  Bishop  Berkeley  more  true  than  to- 
day. For  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  develop- 
ment which  is  to  make  America  the  world- 
power  in  industry;  commerce,  and  finance. 

The  centre  of  industry  has  shifted,  and  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  by  virtue  of  the 
bounty  of  nature,  is  to  be  the  home  of 
the  new  development.  These  lakes,  which 
extend  from  the  confines  ol  Nev  1  ngland  to 
the  state  oi  Minnesota,  contain  more  than  half 
of  the  fresh-water  area  oi  the  globe.  Their 
cm. ist  lines  have  a  combined  length  in  the 
Tinted  St. ites  ,,t  3075  miles.  About  the 
western  and  southern  shores  oi  Lake  Supe- 
rior are  found  the  low  mountain  ranges  which 
produce  upward  oi  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  iron  ore  of  the  United  States  From  the 
Marquette,  the  Mesabi,  the  Menominee,  the 
Vermillion,  and  the  1  1  anges  1  $,250,000 

gross  tons  oi  ore  were  mined  and  shipped 
during    the    year    1899.      This    was    against 

tons  in    1  10  tons  in 

and  1447  tons  in  [855  This  indicates  in  a 
measure  the  development  of  the  industry. 
The  mines  are  located  a  short  distance  from 
the  shores  i^\  the  lake,  and  in  most  instances 
consist  o\  mountainous  masses  appar- 

ently   of  eruptive  origin,  which  are  mined  in 
Mesabi  range  by  the  removal  oi   a  tew 
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feet  of  surface  gravel  and  the  use  of  dredg- 
ing scoops  which  operate  in  the  virgin  ore. 
The  mines  are  largely  owned  by  the  iron- 
manufacturing  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois.  The  great  ports  of  shipment 
are  Duluth,  Ashland,  Two  Harbors,  and 
Marquette. 

The  past  two  years  have  witnessed  the  great- 
est development  the  lake  region  has  known. 
This  has  come  about  through  the  advent  on 
a  large  scale  of  the. Carnegie  and  Rockefeller 
interests  in  the  transportation  business.  This 
was  also  coincident  with  the  deepening  of 
the  waterways,  which  rendered  possible  the 
construction  of  boats  five  hundred  feet  in 
length,  of  seven  to  eight  thousand  tons  bur- 
den. At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  the  apparatus  for  un- 
loading vessels,  which  effects  a  saving  of  fifty 
per  cent  in  time.  The  Rockefeller  fleet,  con- 
structed and  purchased  during  the  past  two 


years,  is  the  largest  single  fleet  carrying  the 
American  flag  on  any  waters. 

Probably  the  greatest  industrial  phenome- 
non of  the  past  ten  years,  unless  it  be  the 
trust  development,  is  the  consummation  of 
the  dreams  of  far-sighted  business  men,  by 
which  the  iron  mines  of  Lake  Superior  have 
been  linked  with  the  coal  and  coke  fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  has  led  to  the  tremen- 
dous development  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try in  the  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  districts. 
Human  labor  has  been  reduced  to  an  insignifi- 
cant item  in  all  the  processes,  from  the 
extraction  of  the  crude  ore  from  the  earth, 
to  the  production  of  the  finished  product  at 
the  furnace  nearly  a  thousand  miles  away. 
Railroads  have  been  built  from  Pittsburg  to 
Lake  Erie,  as  have  immense  docks  and  cav- 
ernous iron  steamships,  as  large  as  ocean 
liners,  designed  almost  exclusively  for  the 
transportation   of    ore,  coal,  and  grain.     All 
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the  essentials  of  production,  including  the 
mines,  steamships,  railroads,  docks,  and  fur- 
naces, have  been  combined  under  one  hand. 
At  the  present  time  Carnegie,  the  .American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company,  and  the  National 
Steel  Company  own  their  own  boats  and  do 
at  least  a  part  of  their  own  carrying  business. 
These  companies  also   own  their  own   mines. 

Coincident  with  this  consolidation  there  has 
occurred  a  revolution  in  industrial  methods 
heii lie  which  earlier  achievements  sink  into 
insignificance.  A  few  decades  ago  the  blast 
furnace  was  an  enlarged  blacksmith  shop, 
and  the  finished  product,  whether  a  steel  rail 
or  horseshoe  nail,  was  largely  the  result  of 
manual  labor.  By  present  processes,  from 
the  moment  the  steam  scoop,  handling  tons 
of  native  ore,  touches  the  soil  in  Minnesi 
Michigan  until  the  raw  material  issues  as  a 
hundred-pound  steel  rail  on  the  banks  of  the 
Monongahela  River,  the  element  of  human 
labor  is  scarce  appreciable.  Trains  in  the 
Superior  district  are  loaded  by  steam  scoops. 
At  the  docks  the  cars  are  unloaded  into  bins  i  ir 
poi  kets.  From  these  pockets,  ships  of  five  to 
sew  n  thousand  gross  tons'  capacity  are  loaded 
in  a  lew  boms'  time,  through  chute  attach- 
ments running  into  the  holds  of  the  vessels. 
In  the  Mesabi  range  a  half  do/en  men  will 
mine  five  thousand  tons  oi  ore  in  a  lew  hours. 
An  ore  vessel  is  loaded  almost  without  the 
use  of  pi(  ka\  or  shovel.  ( ,ravitation  does  the 
work  formerly  done  by  man.  On  the  lower 
lakes  the  vessels  are  unloaded  in  a  few  hours' 
time  by  hoisting-devices  or  clam-like  scoops 
which  will  do  the  work  of  sixty  men  and 
transport  ten  tons  of  ore  in  a  single  clasp  oi 
the  scoop.  Steel  cars  with  a  capacity  of  sixty 
tons  are  unloaded  at  the  furnaces  by  immense 
i  ranes  which  pick  the  cars  clear  from  the 
tracks,  transport  them  to  an  ore  pile,  and 
dump  them  as  simpl)  and  easily,  and  with  as 
much  precision,  as  if  they  were  but  buckets 
ot  sand.  The  earth  is  tapped,  and  genii-like 
enginery,  with  man's  hand  on  the  throttle, 
turns  out  the  finished  product. 

\  1 1 « 1  as  it  by  the  prevision  ot  nature,  the 
vast  coal  regions  oi  western  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  furnish  return  car- 
goes to  tin-  upper  lakes.  These  return  car- 
goes greatly  reduce  freight  rates.  The 
tonnage  oi  the  lakes  for  the  year 
amounted  to  <), 000,000  tons,  which  was  taken 


from  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  tl. 
and   transported  to  its  destination,  by  the   aid 
ol  the  same  sort  of  machinery  as  is  used  in  the 
handling  of  ore. 

Interior  only  in  importance  to  the  iron  ore 
and  coal  industry  is  that  of  the  copper  mines 
of  the  upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  The 
projecting  promontory  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  known  as  Keweenaw 
Point,  is  dotted  with  copper  mines,  of  which 
1  alumet  and  Ilecla  is  the  chief. 

1  -in  these  mines  are  extracted  milliot 
dollars'  worth  of  native  copper  every  year. 
This  region  supplies  a  large  part  of  the 
world's  copper,  and  the  mines  yield  fabulous 
returns  to  those  who  anticipated  the  future  ot 
this  industry.  The  stock  of  the  Calumet  and 
I  I  la  mine,  of  the  par  value  of  twenty-five 
dollars  per  share,  is  now  quoted  at  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  share.  U] 
this  stock  but  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
has  ever  been  paid  in.  And  some  of  the 
iron  mines  in  the  Lake  Superior  ranges  show 
imercial  standing  only  less  remarkable. 

I  im  the  watershed  oi  the  Great  Lakes. 
moreover,  is  taken  a  large  part  of  the  lumber 
supply  for  the  eastern  and  central  si 
while  to  the  south  of  Lake  Erie,  in  w« 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Indi- 
ana, are  the  great  oil  fields,  which  supply  not 
only  America,  but  the  world,  with  petroleum. 
Salt  in    immense   quantities  wo]    from 

the  region  about  Cleveland,  while  the  build- 
tones  of  the  upper  lakes  are  among  the 

most  beautiful  that  we  have. 

Nature  has  been  lavish  oi  her  riches  in  this 
Great  Lakes  region.  She  has  created  here 
an  empire  richer  than  that  of  the  Im  -  1 
while  the  precious  metals  are  not  found,  those 
which  furnish  the  sinews  oi  modern  commerce 
abound  in  quantities  to  supply  the  world. 

The  dividends  oi  one  copper  mine  in  the 
Lake  Superior  district,  whose  capital  stoek  is 
but  $2,  0,  amounted  in  the  year  tv 

Sio.ooo.ooo.  In  [898  the  same  mine  declared 
dividends  ot  ;s;/x>o,ooo.  Some  of  the  iron 
mines  ot  the  same  district  distribute  th< 
capital  value  oi  their  mines  in  dividends 
year.  Ami  during  the  past  ten  years  hun- 
dreds o\  persons  have  been  enriched  from  the 
iron.  coal,  copper,  oil.  and  gas  fields  ol  tins 
region. 

Could  these  bounties  have  been  preserved 
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to  the  state,  the  problems  of  finance  would 
have  been  easy  of  solution. 

The  great  power  tunnel  by  which  the  forces 
of  Niagara  are  utilized  for  the  generation  of 
power,  as  well  as  a  similar  power  canal  in 
construction  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan, 
evidence  again  the  way  nature  is  forced  to  do 
man's  work  while  he  stands  by.  And  the 
secret  of  the  phenomenal  development  of 
this  region  lies  in  this  fact.  It  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  harnessing  of  force  and 
the  utilization  of  man's  ingenuity  and  the 
engineer's  skill.  From  mine  to  mill  a  thou- 
sand miles  away,  with  two  breakages  in  car- 
riage, is  as  simple,  if  not  a  simpler  process 
than  a  like  breakage  in  freight  at  the  Hudson 
River.  The  element  of  labor  cost  in  a  ton  of 
ore  from  mine  to  furnace  has  been  reduced  to 
insignificance.  It  amounts  to  but  a  few  cents. 
The  forces  of  steam,  hydraulics,  pneumatics, 
and  electricity  have  achieved  this  result. 

One  of  the  great,  if  not  the  great,  problem 


of  the  last  generation  has  been  the  reduction  oi 
transportation  charges.  By  this  cheapening 
of  carriage  cost  space  has  been  annihilated. 
To  us  this  problem  was  basic.  Our  distances 
are  so  great.  How  well  we  have  succeeded 
is  seen  in  the  low  railroad  and  steamboat 
freight  rates.  On  the  Great  Lakes  the  charges 
for  carrying  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  are  less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  cent.  Railroad  freights 
in  competition  are  about  four  times  as  much. 
To-day  the  eyes  of  European  engineers  are 
turned  on  the  transportation  systems  of 
America.  But  transportation  on  the  lakes 
includes  something  more  than  delivery  from 
port  to  port.  It  involves  the  transfer  from 
railroad  to  boat  and  from  boat  to  railroad. 
And  these  processes  have  become  as  much  a 
part  of    lake   transportation   as   the  carriage. 


A  TYPICAL   HARBOR   SCENE. 
The  Carnegie  Company  Dock  al  Conneaut,  Ohio. 


A  TYPICAL   RIVER    FREIGHTER. 

In  this  respect  inventive  ingenuity  has  kept 
pace  with  our  demands,  and  transfers  at  the 
docks  are  now  accomplished  by  immense  ma- 
chinery, which  seems  to  operate  with  almost 
human  intelligence. 

The  real  significance  of  the  Great  Lakes 
from  an  industrial  and  commercial  standpoint 
can  only  be  grasped  after  having  been  seen. 
In  any  space  description  would  prove  inade- 
quate ;  while  statistics  convey  little  or  no  im- 
pression when  expressed  in  seven  and  eight 
figures.  But  some  of  the  remarkable  things 
about  this  great  empire  by  the  lakes  may  be 
mentioned.  The  freight  net  tonnage  of  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  River  in  [899  amounted  to 
over  25,000,000  tons,  as  against  1 ,500,000  tons 
in  [881.  This  freight  was  valued  at  S2S1,- 
000,000.  The  size  of  this  tonnage  can  be 
appreciated  better  when  it  is  stated  that  it  is 
three  times  that  of  the  Sue/  Canal.  The  regis- 
tered tonnage  of  [899  amounted  to  22,000.000 
tons.    The  iron  ore  tonnage  of  the  Great  Lakes 
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for   [900  will  equal  20,000,000  tons,  oi 
cienl  to  load  1 ,000,000  ears  of  the  old  variety. 
There  is  more  cargo  tonnage  passes  thr 
the    Detroit   River  during  the   seven  months 
of  the  open  season  than  the  combined  Atlan- 
tic   and    Pai  ific    oceans    import    and    export 
tonnage  for  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 
More    vessels   arrive  at    and    leave    Chii 
annually    than    any    other    port    in    America. 
And  the  combined  ports  of  Dnlnth  and  West 
Superior  stand  second  in  this  respi 

The  various  tonnage  oi  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, with  its  ma  nil  old  industries,  hasex<  eeded 
that  of  Liverpool,  and  the  Cleveland  district 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Clyde,  the  largesl 
shipbuilding  point  in  the  world.  The  amount 
of  grain  transported  on  the  lakes  in  1898 
amounted  to  350,000,000  bushels. 

It  is  through  the  waterways  of  the  (heat 
Lakes  that  a  large  portion  of  the  grain  of  the 
world  is  carried.  By  reason  of  the  low  water 
freight  charges,  tin-  prairies  oi  the  West  are 
able  to  lay  their  products  down  in  the  I 
peart  markel  at  a  price  otherwise  impossible. 
The  significance  of  these  great  waterways, 
nol  "idv  to  tho  States  of  the  West,  but  to 
the  civilization  of  the  world,  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Carnegie  asserted  that 
northern  <  >hio  was  the  natural  industrial  cen- 
the  world  for  tin-  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries. Time  is  confirming  this  prophecy.  At 
no  other  known  spot  on  the  earth's  surface 
can  iron  and  coal  (the  elements  which  enter 
into  the  steel  and  iron  industr)  )  be  assembled 
so  cheaply  as  on  the  shores  ol  the  lower  Great 
I  And  it  is  to  this  point  that  the  indus- 

trial supremacj  oi  the  world  w  ill  pass. 

'I  his  fact  is  in  a  measure  borne  out  by  the 

recent    census.       Around    the     lakes    is   a    line 
Of  greal  cities,  whose  population  is  .is  follows: 

Buffalo,  352,000;  Cleveland,  382,000;  Toledo, 
o;  Detroit,  586,000;  Chicago,  i.'»io.ooo; 
Milwauke  «  >.     And  the  percenta 

growth  of  these  cities  is  illustrative  o\  the  in- 
dustrial advantages  oi  this  region.  The  rates 
oi  their  in<  rease  for  the  decade  just  closed  are 
lows:  Buffalo  37  per  cent,  Cleveland  \6, 
Toledo  (.1 .  I  >etroi1  $8,  Chi<  ago  5  \.  and  Mil- 
wauki  \nd  this  is  merely  a  repetition 

0i    what    to.>k    place    during    the    previous    ten 

years.      From   [880  to   1890  the  most  rapid 
growth  oi  the  country  was  in  this  region. 


At  the  same  time  the  growth  of  the  river 
towns  has  fallen  off.     St.  Louis  gained  i~  per 
cent  in  the  decade  just  closed,  and  28  per  cent 
in  the  decade  before.     Cincinnati  gained  9  per 
cent  this   time   and    [6   per  cent   before 
Paul   increased  22  per  cent   and    Mimic. 
21  per  cent  in  the  decade  just  closing.     The 
seaboard  cities  have  manifested  an  incre 
follows:  New  York  38  percent.  Philadelphia, 
23,   I',  ston  25,    Baltimore  17,   San  Francisco 
1  t   per  cent,  and  New  Orleans   18  per  cent. 
These  evidences  from  the  census  indicate  that 
industry   and  population  follow  natural 

1  onditions  in  a  very  demonstrable  way, 
and  that  the  elements  ol  transportation,  fuel, 
and   supplies   are   controllii  :s   in   the 

world's  development. 

Such  are  some  ol  the  realizations  of  the 
past  decade.  The)'  have  been  achieved  with- 
out an  appreciation  oi  their  magnitude  or  of 
their  influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

And  far-seeing  men  of  this  region  are  now 
casting  their  eyes  toward  the  markets  of  the 
l.      Plans  have  been  matured  to  place  the 
coal  fields  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania in  immediate  touch   with    European 
ports.      Within  a  short  time  a   fleet 
will  carry  coal  between    Newport    News   and 
Europe.      The  former  point  will  be  coir 
with    the    interior    by  a   railroad.     This    will 
mean  a  fuel  economy  to  European  citi 
from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars  a  ton.     One 
may  safely  saj  that  the  next  generation  will 
see  the  coal  fields  and  iron  mines  oi  America 
supplying  the'   European  consumer,  much   .  s 

the  wheat  fields  oi  the  West  now  supply  the 
English  artisan.  Within  the  next  year  and  a 
hall  it  is  freely  expected  that  American  ore 
will  be  landed  in  the  Clyde.  To-day  America 
is  "carrying  coals  to  Newcastle." 

Alread)  steel  canal  boats  carrying 
ol  two  hundred  tons  pass  through  the  Erie 
Canal  from  the  west  to  New  York,  while  the 
completion  oi  the  Canadian  deep  watei 
with  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet  through  the 
Welland  Canal,  permits  the  sending  to  the 
seaboard  ol  vessels  carrying  over  three  thou- 
sand tons  ,,|  freight  To-day  the  same  ves- 
sels engage  in  the  carrying  traffic  ol  the  lakes 
in  the  summer,  and  the  Atlantic  coastwise 
traffic  in  the  winter. 

The  lakes,  moreover,  are  an  integral  link 
in  the  carrying  trade  oi    the  Northern  Pacific 
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Railroad,  which  is  constructing  two  monster 
Pacific  steamships  to  engage  in  the  Japanese 
trade.  The  opening  up  of  the  Chicago  drain- 
age canal  recalls  plans  for  a  deep  waterway 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  while  engi- 
neering plans  are  being  discussed  foi  raising 
the  level  of  the  lakes  by  a  dam  across  the 
1.1  River,  which  will  increase  the  depth 
of  the  lakes  and  render  the  Erie  Canal  more 
serviceable.     At  the  present  time  vessels  can 

:  icted  on  the  ( ireat  I  ,akes  ch 
than  any  place  else  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
an  idle  dream  to  anticipate  that  within  a 
eration  the  carrying  trade  oi  the  world  will 
he  shifted  from  England  to  America,  and  that 
the  shipyards  on  the  lakes  will  be  accepting 
contracts  from  Europe. 

This  great  industrial  and  commercial  devel- 
opment has  brought  in  its  train  great  fortunes, 
with  all  the  evidences  oi  wealth,  refinement, 
and  culture.  The  interior  cities  have  passed 
through  an  evolution  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Italian  cities  oi  the  Middle  Ages.  First  an 
•    industrial  competition,  then  an  .1 


wealth,  refinement,  and  ease,  built  upon  the 
fortunes  previously  acquired.  Such  is  the 
evolution  of  America.  Such  an  evolution  one 
daily  sees  in  the  Western  city. 

This  has  been  accompanied  by  a  develop- 
ment in  education  and  the  humaner  arts;  a 
development  which,  if  it  does  not  correspond 
to  the  great  material  achievements  of  the 
period,  is  in  a  sense  reflected  by  it.  During 
the  past  decade  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  have  increased  their  percentag 
enrolment,  while  enlightened  methods  have 
been  operating  with  a  free  hand  upon  the 
traditions  of  the  schoolroom,  traditions  which 
had  become  fixed  and  crystallized  from  lack 
of  criticism.  The  Western  people  have  ever 
been  jealous  of  the  public  schools,  and  have 
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insisted  that  they  shall  be  free  from  the  spoils- 
man's influence.  Public  expenditure  for  these 
schools  is  liberal.  .And  if  tendencies  can  be 
distinguished,  as  they  probably  cm  to  some 
extent,  there  has  been  an  inclination  to  break 
away  from  hard  and  fast  educational  meth- 
ods and  to  combine  greater  usefulness  with 
more  humane  ends. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  said  that  "to  prepare 
■  complete  living  is  the  function  which 
education  has  to  discharge;"  and  Kuskin 
said,  "'We  do  not  educate  a  man  by  telling 
him  what  he  knew  not.  but  by  making  him 
what  he  was  not.'*  While  these  ideals  are 
far  from  realization,  and  while  it  would  be 
idle  to  assume  that  anything  more  than 
ginning  had  been  made  toward  their  achieve- 
ment, still  the  public  schools  of  the  W 
working  a  ordinarj  atism  and 

political  machinery  will  permit,  towards  I 
ends.     This  change  in   point  of   view  is  seen 
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in  new  school  buildings,  constructed,  not  like 
barren-faced  factories,  designed  apparently  to 
enclose  the  maximum  amount  of  stall  space 
within  four  walls,  but  with  the  idea  that  the 
school  should  suggest  the  home  and  be  in 
a  sense  a  continuation  of  it ;  that  it  should 
be  beautified  within  by  the  masterpieces  of 
human  art,  and  surrounded  without  by  play- 
grounds where  games  and  social  sports  may 
be  taught.  Gymnasiums  are  being  provided 
as  well  as  breathing  spots  for  children. 
At  the  same  time  the  curriculum  is  being 
modified.  Manual  training  as  a  preparation 
for  a  trade  as  well  as  for  the  development  of 
skill  and  dexterity  has  found  a  place.  Along 
with  this  development  has  gone  an  apprecia- 
tion of  music,  the  domestic  arts,  and  gym- 
nastics, which  have  taken  their  place  alongside 
of  the  three  R's.  With  this  has  gone  a  rapid 
development  of  the  kindergarten  system,  day 
nurseries,  and  children's  playgrounds. 

The  past  decade  has  also  witnessed  a  re- 
markable growth  in  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  about  the  lakes.  The  state  univer- 
sities of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota 
are  taking  high  rank,  while  those  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  have  profited  by  the 
enthusiasm  for  higher  education  which  has 
characterized  all  of  the  Western  states.  This 
period  has  also  seen  the  foundation  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  Western  Reserve 
University  of  Cleveland  by  private  endow- 
ment. The  attendance  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  increased  from  521  to  1534  in  the 
eighteen  years  prior  to  1900.  Indiana  Uni- 
versity has  increased  its  attendance  fourfold, 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  threefold. 
These  statistics  include  proper  college  stu- 
dents only.  And  the  state  institutions  are 
exercising  a  tremendous  influence  on  their 
respective  communities.  They  form  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  sciences.  In  a  sense, 
too,  they  exert  an  influence  in  political  matters. 
There  is,  moreover,  an  openness  of  mind  about 
the  state  universities  of  the  West  as  regards 
educational  methods,  which  is  having  a  pro- 
found influence  upon  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  even  in  the  far  East. 

As  an  aid  to  education  in  the  minds  of 
modern  educators  is  the  public  library,  and 
the  growth  and  development  of  these  institu- 
tions of  popular  learning  have  been  continuous 
and   rapid.       They  bring   the   school    to    the 


home,  and  are  looked  upon  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  teacher's  work.  To-day,  \vc  find  branch 
libraries  in  the  public  schools,  in  college  set- 
tlements, and  even  in  factories  and  shops  ;  the 
shelves  thrown  open  to  the  public  without 
fear  of  spoliation.  Travelling  libraries  have 
been  instituted  by  state  legislation  in  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  and  possibly  elsewhere,  by  which 
small  quantities  of  selected  books  may  be 
secured  by  townships  or  villages  without  cost 
from  the  State  Library.  Children's  tastes  are 
studied.  Bulletin  boards  and  pictures  are  dis- 
played to  arrest  the  attention  ;  while  every- 
thing is  done  to  make  the  library  an  educational 
force  of  the  highest  order.  How  different  this 
spirit  is  from  that  of  a  generation  ago,  when 
library  books  were  securely  locked  behind  a 
glass  case,  and  the  librarian  looked  upon  him- 
self as  a  custodian  appointed  to  preserve  the 
books  from  use  or  injury,  and  his  office  as  a 
berth  created  for  personal  ease  or  research. 

The  decade  just  closing  has  seen  a  number 
of  beautiful  private  libraries  founded,  includ- 
ing the  gift  of  John  Crerar  of  $3,000,000,  and 
of  W.  N.  Newberry  of  $2,000,000,  both  of 
Chicago.  In  addition  to  these,  Chicago  has 
recently  constructed  a  public  library  costing 
$2,000,000,  located  on  the  lake  front,  while 
Milwaukee  has  just  completed  one  costing 
$500,000.  A  library  building  is  in  contem- 
plation at  Cleveland,  while  the  public  library 
of  Buffalo  is  noted  for  its  efficiency. 

The  influences  at  work  in  the  realms  of 
religion  and  philanthropy  are  probably  less 
demonstrable  by  statistics  than  almost  any- 
thing else.  They  are  among  the  "  unseen  " 
phenomena  of  society.  During  the  past  dec- 
ade in  the  West  there  has  probably  been  a 
diminution  in  church-going,  but  an  increase 
in  Christian  doing ;  a  quickened  conscious- 
ness of  the  obligations  of  this  life,  rather  than 
concern  as  to  the  life  hereafter;  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  obligations  of  man  to  man,  with  a 
belief  that  this  involves  man's  obligation  to 
God.  Mankind  has  a  new  interest  in  his 
neighbor,  and  philanthropy,  instead  of  giving 
hostages  to  the  life  to  come,  is  endeavoring 
to  make  life  endurable  to  the  present.  The 
responsibilities  of  urban  life  are  bringing  an 
appreciation  of  its  many  possibilities.  Private 
generosity  has  established  hospitals,  kinder- 
gartens, playgrounds,  vacation  schools,  and 
social  settlements,  and  has  interested  itself  in 
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the  betterment  of  the  industrial  environment 

iicl  workshops.       And  with  this 
has   conic   a   new  dignity    in    pleasure. 
Man  no  longer  is  expected  to  live  for  work 
alone,  but  recreation  is  recognized  as  requir- 
ing his  consideration. 

The  city  (it  Cleveland,  through  private 
philanthropy  coupled  with  a  commendable 
public  spirit,  has  developed  a  park  and  boule- 
vard system,  which,  when  completed,  will 
completely  encircle  the  city,  and  render  acces- 
sible to  every  citizen  the  enlivening  joy  of 
nature,  while  an  enlightened  public  spirit 
has  provided  for  an  architectural  grouping 
of  municipal,  count}',  and  federal  buildings 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  magnificent  in 
its  possibilities.  The  city  of  Chicago  is  also 
reclaiming  the  lake  front  to  artistic  uses,  and 
is  projecting  a  park  on  the  lake  by  means  oi 
which  the  railroads,  which  now  occupy  this 
frontage,  v\  ili  be  efl  l<  ed  from  view. 

Aloni;-  with  the  evolution  of  industry,  edu- 
cation, and  religion  there  has  gone  a  change 
in  the  political  situation.  The  region  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  has  been  a  stronghold 
ol  Republicanism  since  before  the  War. 
Recent  years  have  seen  the  Commonwealths  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  classed  as  doubtful  states.  No 
where  in  America  is  there  to  be  found  a  more 
acute  poln  e  than  here,  and  nowhere 

is  the  independent  vote  more  of  a  fa<  tor. 

I  rom  the  time  of  Jackson,  political  power 
has  been  moving  westward.  Since  [86i  the 
only  President  elected  from  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  has  been  Grover  Cleveland.  All  (A 
the  other  Presidents  came   from  the   Middle 
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West,  th  of  the  Great    I  basin. 

.  the  West  is  dominant  in  politics. 
morrow  it  will  be  articulate  in  its  power.     The 
reapportionment  based  on  the  census  of  1900 
will  still  further  increase  its  power  in  the  elec- 
toral college  as  well  as  in  Congress. 

This  political  movement  has  been  accom- 
panied with  a  change  in  point  of  view. 
term  the  feeling  of  the  West,  Socialism.  The 
West  -ays  it  is  but  an  effort  to  reclaim  and 
preserve  to  the  state  the  means  by  which  the 
of  self-help  and  individualism 
is  possible.  It  cannot  always  see  the  differ- 
ence between  a  river  ami  harbor  appropriation 
as  a  means  for  facilitating  commerce,  and  the 
erection  oi   grain  elevators  ami   si  ware- 

is  tor  the  same  purpose.      It  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  steamship  subsidies   tor  the 
promotion  oi    the  shipping  industry,  and   the 
regulation    and    utilization    of    trans] 
facilities  by  any  means  which  will  best  sul 
the  public  weal. 

The  lower  lakes  region  is  in  a  sense  a  polit 
ical  storm  centre.  To  the  tariff  policy  of  the 
Republican  party,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  are 
indebted  for  their  great  protected  indusl 
Rut  o\  late  Ohio  has  contained  a  radical  polit- 
ical element.  In  [899  Mayor  Samuel  Jones 
ol    I   iledo,  familiarly  known  den  Rule 

Jones,"  was  (leteated  tor  the  mayoralty  nomi- 
nation by  the  machinations  of  the  Republican 
politicians.  Thereupon  he  ran  as  an  indepen- 
dent candidate  on  a  socialistic  platform  of 
•'  universal  brotherhood,"  municipal  owner- 
ship, shorter  hours  of  labor,  direct  employ- 
ment ol  labor  by  the  city,  and  the  state  control 
o\    quasi-publil  '.ions,  and  was   eh 
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by  a  majority  in  excess  of  the  combined  vote 
of  the  regular  Republican  and  Democratic 
nominees.  He  was  subsequently  placed  in 
nomination  for  governor  by  petition  and  polled 
over  thirty  thousand  votes  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, more  than  the  combined  votes  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  nominees.  In 
the  state  at  large,  he  polled  over  one  hundred 
thousand  votes.  His  vote  was  in  a  sense  ex- 
ceptional and  due  to  local  and  personal  causes. 

It  was  a  manifestation,  however,  of  the  com- 
ing political  independence  of  party  demands 
in  state  and  local  matters.  It  was  another  evi- 
dence, moreover,  of  the  growing  insistence  on 
the  part  of  the  voter  for  live  issues  rather 
than  meaningless  phrases,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  issues  of  the  day  are  social  and  indus- 
trial and  to  be  treated  apart  from  national 
affairs. 

The  same  sort  of  political  unrest  has  been 
even  more  manifest  in  Michigan.  In  this  state 
Governor  Hazen  S.  Pinerree  has  been  for  vears 


a  power  in  the  local  politics  of  Detroit,  where 
he  served  for  seven  consecutive  years  as  mayor, 
as  well  as  in  the  state  at  large,  where  he  has 
served  as  governor  since  1 896.  H  is  career  has 
demonstrated  the  powerof  business  men  in  mu- 
nicipal politics,  and  the  possibility  of  reclaiming 
the  American  city  and  placing  it  upon  a  high 
plane  of  executive  efficiency.  His  experience 
has  also  proven  the  capacity  of  the  individual 
man,  and  the  weakness  of  the  excuse,  so  fre- 
quently offered  by  those  who  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate in  political  affairs,  that  the  individual 
can  do  nothing  by  his  protests.  His  work 
has  been  an  endeavor  to  be  just  to  capital  as 
such,  but  at  the  same  time  to  demand  that  its 
obligations  shall  be  performed  in  proportion 
to  its  privileges.  His  position  has  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  street  railroads,  gas, 
electric  lighting,  telephone,  and  similar  inter- 
ests in  Detroit,  and  the  railroads,  express 
companies,  mines,  and  other  special  interests 
of  the  state  at  large. 
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Most  widely  known  by  reason  of  his  " 
tato  patch"  scheme,  by  which  the  poor  of 
Detroit  were  given  an  opportunity  to  employ 
themselves  upon  the  vacant  cit\  lots,  and  at 
least  raise  potatoes  for  their  sustenance,  he 
improved  and  bettered  the  city  until  it  is  the 
mosl  beautiful  on  the  chain  of  Great  Lakes, 
and  freest  from  reproach  ol  any  American 
city,  Washington  alone  excepted.  His  work 
has  been  marked  by  a  constant  and  unswerv- 
oirpose  to  make  the  city,  the  enforced 
home  ot  a  quarter  of  a  million  people,  a  place 
of  more  comfortable  living  I  i  .  under  his 
administration  was  reduced  from  $1.50  to  $\ 
per  thousand  feet  ;  an  independent  telephone 
system  placed  in  conduits  was  promoted  by 
which  rates  were  reduced  from  $J2  ami 
a  year  to  $25  and  S40 ;  a  conduit  system  for 
electric  wires  was  started,  while  three-cent  fare 
upon  the  street  railways  was  secured  by  the 
promotion  and  incorporation  of  the  Detroit 
Railway.  A  municipal  electric-lighting  plant 
tahlished,  by  which  a  savin-  to  the  city 

i.  it  is  claimed,  ol   $80,000  per  year. 

\  '  emor,     the    interests    ot     the    V 

worker    and     tanner    engaged    his    attention. 
On  the  sul  taxation  of  quasi-publi 


porations  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  trans- 
portation and  transmission  companies,  as  well 
as  with  the  mine  owners  of  the  northern  part  at 
the  state,  lie  has  been  a  hearty  advoci  I 
municipal  ownership  of  all  quasi-public  corpo- 
rations, and  secured  the  pass  an  act  by 
the  legislature  empowering  Detroit  to  acquire 
the  existing    street    railway  lines.     This 

eclared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  country  was  denied  the  opportu- 
nity "\  witnessing  the  operation  of  a  publicly 
owned  street  railroad  under  rather  advanta- 
geous coiuliti 

In  all  of   his  work  Governor   Pii        e  has 
had  behind  him  the  great  mass  o\  the  common 
people,  who  supported   him   in   all  his  is 
even    when    he    was   deserted   by  th< 
leaders  and  those  who  controlled  the  party. 

And  this  growing  independence  ot  party  is 
one  o\   the  most   encouraging  features  of  the 
political  situation  in  the  Middle  \\  - 
i lit x .  like  the  old  Bourbon  er\ 
.  is  losin  .  and  independent 

candidates  on  independent  ming 

to    he   welcomed   in    local  affairs.      This  spirit 
has  been  fostered  and  developed  by  the  01 
zation  of  indepen  itizens  in 
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the  form  of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  of 
Chicago  and  the  Municipal  Association  of 
Cleveland.  These  organizations  stand  for 
merit  and  honesty  first,  and  party  incident- 
ally. They  are  a  standing  protest  against 
the  hollowness  of  party  issues  in  local  cam- 
paigns, and  form  a  means  for  the  protection  of 
the  community  against  corruption  in  munici- 
pal affairs.  The  Municipal  Voters'  League 
of  Chicago  found  the  City  Council,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  in  the  possession  of  a  ring  nomi- 
nated, elected,  and  controlled  by  the  street 
railroad  and  other  corporate  interests.  By 
the  sheer  force  of  honest  statement  and  the 
publication  of  biographical  facts,  the  character 
and  tone  of  the  Council  has  been  radically 
changed  for  the  better.  Similar  associations 
exist  in  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul, 
where  they  form  centres  of  independent  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  public-spirited  citizens  willing 
to  assume  their  share  of  the  public  burdens. 

In  respect  of  awakened  political  interest  on 
the  part  of  well-to-do  citizens,  the  change  of 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  remarkable  ;  the 
next  ten  years  give  promise  of  being  revolu- 
tionary, and  the  issues  within  our  cities  are 
to  be  industrial  and  social,  relating  to  the 
well-being   of   the    community,  issues   which 


will  be  made  by  the  demands  of  the  public, 
not  by  party  leaders. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  forthcoming 
census  would  show  that  the  centre  of  popula- 
tion, which  has  been  steadily  moving  west- 
ward for  more  than  a  century,  had  come  to  a 
halt,  and  that  the  final  figures  would  indicate 
a  slight  movement  to  the  east ;  that  the  tide 
of  empire  had  ceased  to  flow  towards  the  Occi- 
dent, and  had  become  for  the  time  being 
stationary.  This  is  certainly  true  so  far  as 
industry  and  commerce  are  concerned.  And 
the  century  upon  which  we  are  entering  is  to 
be  marked  by  one  of  those  movements  by 
which  the  region  about  the  lakes  will  take  its 
place  in  that  evolution  of  the  Western  world 
by  which  the  control  of  the  world's  commerce 
first  centred  in  the  Italian  cities  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  when  all  the  wealth  of  the  Orient 
passed  through  their  gates;  then  passed  to 
Spain,  owing  to  the  golden  influx  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  the  discovery  of  America ; 
then  to  Holland,  and  later  to  Great  Britain, 
which  country  has  enjoyed  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  the  world  during  the  past  cen- 
tury, owing  to  the  industrial  revolution  follow- 
ing upon  the  use  of  steam  in  manufacture  and 
its  application  to  transportation. 
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CHARLES   G.    BUSH. 


A    MASTER    CARTOONIST 


MR.  CHARLES  GREEN  BUSH, 
after  long  and  especially  brilliant  ser- 
vice as  a  cartoonist  on  the  New  York 
papers,  has  come  to  be  generally  recognized 
as  our  most  effective  master  of  the  cartoon. 
It  was  without  set  purpose  and  not  until 
middle  life  that  he  entered  a  field  in  which 
he  is  now  an  acknowledged  master.  He  was 
born  in  Boston  in  1842.  His  father  being 
United  States  consul  at  Hong  Kong,  a  por- 
tion of  his  childhood  was  passed  in  China, 
but  he  was  a  pupil  at  the  Boston  Latin  School 
when  Phillips  Brooks  was  a  teacher  in  that 
institution,  and  later  he  studied  for  three 
years  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
He  studied  drawing  and  painting  in  his  native 
city  under  William  Rimmer,  and  among  his 
'prentice  efforts  were  sets  of  illustrations  for 
"  The  Scarlet  Letter"  and  "The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables."  He  removed  to  New  York 
in  1870  and  found  employment  with  the  Har- 
pers, for  whom  he  illustrated  De  Mille's  "The 
Dodge  Family  Abroad "  and  Muhlbach's 
"  Frederick  the  Great."  After  that  he  turned 
to  another  field,  and  for  several  years  drew 
in  both  serious  and  comic  vein  for  Harper  s 
Weekly.      One  of    Mr.   Bush's  associates  in 
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"AS  I   WENT  MARCHING  THROUGH   G-E-E-0-0RGIA!  " 
(Mr.  Bush's  first  cartoon.) 

the  Harper  drawing-room  was  Michael  Woolf, 
for  whom  he  conceived  a  friendship  which 
ended  only  with  the  latter's  death.  "  Woolf," 
says  his  old  comrade,  "  will  be  best  remem- 
bered in  time  to  come  as  a  feeling,  sym- 
pathetic, and  exquisitely  humorous  depicter  of 
child  life,  but  his  appeal  was  always  to  the 
intellect,  and  not  a  few  of  the  acute  and  bitter 
social  caricatures  contributed  by  him  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago  to  Harper  s  Weekly 
were  in  the  direct  tradition  of  Hogarth,  Gil- 
ray,  and  Rowlandson,  and  drawn  besides  with 
the  simplicity  and  the  apparent  absence  of 
effort  without  which  the  pen-and-ink  work 
of  the  cleverest  social  satirist  falls  to  the 
ground." 

Mr.  Bush  went  to  Paris  in  1875  and  for 
three  years  studied  under  Leon  Bonnat,  whom 
he  is  not  alone  in  declaring  the  greatest  of 
living  portrait  painters.      He  came  back  to 
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THE   ROSS:    "JUST  A   LITTLE   BIT  OFF  THE  TOP." 

New  York  in  1 879,  and  during  the  next  decade 
was  mainly  employed  with  commissions  from 
tin  Harpers  and  other  publishers.  All  this 
time,  however,  he  had  been  feeling  his  way, 
and  it  was  quite  by  chance  that  he  hit  upon 
the  branch  of  art  offering  the  freest  and  hap- 
piest play  for  his  gifts.  One  day  in  the  fall 
oi  [889  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  a 
visit  David  11.  Mill  had  lately  made  to  Georgia 
held  out  an  inviting  subject  for  humorous 
irial  treatment.  Me  drew  a  picture  of 
Hill  executing  a  new  march  through  Georgia, 
and  submitted  his  drawing    to  the  editor  of 
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the   Evening   Telegram.     Its  prompt  a. 
ance   was   followed    by   orders    for  other  car- 
toons,   and    soon    Mr.    Hush  was    invited    to 
attach    himseli    regularly   to    Mr.    Bennett's 


"AND  YOU'LL  GET  ALL    I  MAI  >  A'  DOMING  TO 

staff.     \lc  did  so,  drawing  first  for  the   Tele- 
grant,  afterward  for  the  Herald,  and   finally 
for  both  papers.     His  drawings  from  ti 
caught  the  attention  and  prompted  the  praise 
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of  the  discerning,  and  when,  at  the  end  of 
seven  years,  he  transferred  his  services  to  the 
■',  he  carried  with  him  the  well-earned 
reputation  of  the  most  gifted  and  best-equipped 
of  our  native  political  draughtsmen. 
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The  number  of  Mr.  Bush's  cartoons  now 
mounts  into  the  thousands,  and  there  is  not 
one  of  them  that  is  commonplace.  Results 
of  this  kind  are  little  less  than  surprising 
when  one  calls  to  mind  the  conditions 
under  which  the  artist  does  his  work.  Ten- 
niel  of  Punch  contents  himself  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  single  drawing  each  week,  or 
half  a  hundred  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Mr. 
Bush  draws  one,  and  sometimes  two,  cartoons 
every  day,  and  this  has  been  his  rate  of  pro- 
duction for  the  better  part  of  ten  years. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  draws  three  of  them 
in  a  single  day,  and  yet,  to  study  a  pile  of 
his  drawings,  covering,  for  instance,  his  output 
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HIS   RUNNING   MATE. 

during  any  given  fortnight,  is  to  be  impelled 
to  fresh  surprise  and  admiration,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  wide  range,  but  by  reason 
also  of  the  directness  and  simplicity  of  the 
composition  and  the  technical  excellence  of 
the  workmanship.  He  is  always  able  to 
"  keep  it  up  " ;  and  though  many  of  his  car- 
toons deal  with  strictly  local  themes,  his  daily 
appeal  being  to  a  constituency  made  up  chiefly 
of  the  people  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity, 
his  work  at  such  times  is  not  less  brilliant  or 
powerful  than  it  is  when  he  is  called  to  com- 
ment upon  topics  of  national  scope  and 
interest. 

The  reproductions  of  Mr.  Bush's  drawings 
here  brought  together  confirm  the  truth 
that  the  political  cartoonist  is  born  and  not 
made.     Their  author  very  naturally  deplores 


THE   REAL  ARTICLE. 

the  haste  under  which  he  is  compelled  to 
draw,  and  is  not  wholly  wrong  in  the  belief 
that,  with  such  leisure  as  the  men  enjoy  who 
work  for  weekly  publications,  he  might  think 
out  his  designs  more  carefully  and  execute 
them  with  more  telling  effect.  He  takes  his 
calling  seriously,  however,  and  has  no  living 
superior  in  applying  the  pictorial  method  to 
the  explanation  of  a  principle,  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  doctrine,  or  the  exposure  of  a  wrong. 
His  habitual  mood  is  a  genial  one,  and  his 
cartoons  are  never  without  a  sly  and  winning 
touch  of  humor. 

The  cartoonist  is  now  counted  an  essential 
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member  of  the  staff  of  almost  every  great 
daily  newspaper.  This  is  true  of  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  St. 
Louis,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  New  Or- 
leans, and  San  Francisco,  and  even  in  many 
of  the  smaller  cities  are  to  be  found  men  of 
much  keenness  and  no  little  artistic  skill  who 
are  helping  through  the  cartoon  to  shape 
public  opinion.  Indeed,  there  is  gradually 
developing  in  this  country  a  school  of  carica- 
ture distinctively  American  in  spirit  and 
native  to  the  soil.     The  need  of  an  apprecia- 
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tive  audience  which  once  hampered  even   the 

ablest  of  the  earlier  men  has  been  supplied. 

As  the  sharp  editorial  paragraph  has  come 

to  be  regarded  as  of  quite  as  great  importance 




an    OBJE<   I    II 

as  the  leading  editorial,  because  it  conveys  its 
lesson  qui  □  carries  the  same 

age  as  soon  as  a  man  opens  his  | 
When   it  touches  the  most  important  subject 
of  the  day's  news,   as  it  ought,  it  becomes 
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of   index   <4   the   paper.      It'   it 

have  humor,  so  much  the  better.  .And  the 
public  now  demands  that  it  shall  be  well 
drawn. 
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THERE  have  been  two  great  outbursts 
of  national  expansive  energy  in  modern 
history,  and  both  were  contemporane- 
ous with  periods  of  national  enthusiasm,  but 
they  differed  essentially  in  character.  The 
first  expansion  movement,  which  followed 
upon  the  ultimate  establishment  of  Spanish, 
English,  and  French  national  unity  and 
power,  —  from  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  down  to  Colbert,  —  was  primarily 
commercial  in  methods  and  purpose.  The 
gold  of  South  America  and  the  wealth  of  the 
Orient  were  sought  by  the  merchant  adven- 
turers of  those  days.  Goods  were  received 
as  the  natives  brought  them  to  the  "factories," 
or,  at  most,  plantations  were  established  in 
which  the  colonial  products  were  raised  for 
the  market.  Such  was  the  character  of  colo- 
nial enterprise  in  India,  along  the  African 
coast,  in  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  development  of  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  colonies  was  prevented  by  strict  navi- 
gation laws,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  dependencies  could  be 
drawn  upon  indefinitely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  metropolis. 

The  period  of  expansion  which  has  come 
to  a  climax  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  radically  different.  Though  it  also 
has  commercial  aims,  its  distinguishing  and 
essential  element  is  industrial  colonization. 
The  development  of  natural  resources  of  all 
kinds,  the  opening  of  roads  and  other  means 
of  communication,  the  modification  of  native 
methods  of  production,  and  the  establishment 
of  manufactures  on  a  Western  model  in  hith- 
erto undeveloped  regions,  —  these  are  the  pri- 
mary aims  of  the  present  policy  of  colonial 
expansion. 


This  is  but  part  of  a  profound  change  in 
the  economic  world  of  the  West  from  com- 
mercialism to  capitalism.  The  ideal  of  the 
middle  of  the  century  was  expressed  in  strong 
home  industries  and  a  prosperous  trade.  Thus, 
the  English  policy  of  that  period  may  be  sum- 
marized as  demanding  free  food,  free  raw 
material,  and  free  trade  in  general.  It  was 
believed  that  the  whole  world  was  ready  to 
adopt  the  free  trade  policy  as  a  permanent 
basis  of  commercial  relations.  As  in  that 
case  the  country  having  the  strongest  home 
industry  would  succeed,  every  energy  was 
bent  towards  developing  internal  manufac- 
turing capacity. 

Two  causes  have  conditioned  the  radical 
change  of  economic  policy  which  we  are  at 
present  witnessing.  In  the  first  place,  capital 
has  been  accumulated  in  the  older  European 
countries  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  profita- 
ble investment  at  home.  Fields  where  rich  nat- 
ural resources  make  the  returns  of  capitalistic 
enterprise  far  greater  than  they  can  be  in  Eu- 
rope, even  with  the  exercise  of  the  best  judg- 
ment and  skill,  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
investors.  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  the  very  pol- 
icy of  fostering  home  industry,  the  markets  of 
many  nations  have  been  partially  closed  against 
foreign  manufactures  by  protecting  tariffs,  so 
that  the  only  resource  left  to  the  capitalists 
of  the  older  manufacturing  nations  was  to 
enter  the  countries  from  which  their  goods 
had  been  excluded,  and  in  this  manner  to 
gather  honey  from  the  ribs  of  the  lion.  Thus 
the  United  States  and  Russia,  where  extreme 
protection  prevails,  have  become  most  profit- 
able fields  for  the  investment  of  British  capi- 
tal. The  countries  which  have  been  chiefly 
affected  by  this  change,  and  which  are  most 
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largely  interested  in  the  new  capitalistic  ex- 
pansion, are  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States. 
To  a  lesser  extent  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain 
have  participated  in  the  movement. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  sums  (in 
millions  of  dollars)  invested  in  colonies  and 
foreign  countries  by  the  capitalists  of  the 
leading  European  nations,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  a  French  authority:  — 

TABLE  ()F   FOREIGN   INVESTMENTS 


Total 

Public 

Industrial  In- 

Country 

in 

vestments  lit 

Millions 

-Million.'. 

.Millions 

Great  Britain  .     .     . 

$8490 

^5° 

"40 

Germany    .... 

2955 

1070 

[885 

2745 

1640 

I IO5 

Holland      .... 

I9.?0 

560 

•37° 

Belgium      .... 

1560 

570 

990 

Of  the  new  capital  created  in  Great  Britain 
in  1897,  $288,500,000  was  invested  in  for- 
eign and  colonial  securities,  S498, 000,000  in 
home  securities, — that  is,  over  one-third  of 
the  new  capital  was  foreign  and  colonial.  It 
has  been  computed  that  on  the  average  about 
15%  of  the  national  wealth  of  European 
countries  is  invested  abroad. 

Protective  tariffs  are  no  longer  very  formi- 
dable to  capital,  which  readily  dissociates  itself 
from  any  particular  industry  or  country  and 
seeks  investment  elsewhere,  drawing  advan- 
tage, by  shrewd  management  and  far-seeing 
calculation,  from  all  the  vicissitudes  of  politi- 
cal change.  However,  the  capitalist  makes 
one  essential  demand  ;  he  asks  for  security, 
for  the  assurance  that  wherever  his  capital 
may  be  invested,  whether  in  a  West  African 
plantation  or  a  Peruvian  gold  mine,  its  value 
shall  not  be  endangered  by  political  revolu- 
tions or  by  the  inefficiency  and  corrupt  favor- 
itism o!  courts  ol  law.  This  demand  for 
settled  and  safe  conditions  of  investment  is 
one  o\  the  principal  motives  of  colonial  e\pan 

sion  on  the  part  of  the  great  civilized  nations ; 
and  the  effect  of  political  responsibility  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  British  colonial  securi- 
ties are  now  in  far  greater  demand  and  have 
higher  and  steadier  prices  than  the  securities 
ot  any  other  e>  opean  region,  no  matter 

how    rich   m   resources  it  nuv  be.      Egypt,  in 

complete  bankruptcy  in   i882,  is  at    present 


able  to  obtain   readily   the  millions  nece 
for  the  irrigation  works  on  the  Nile. 

THE   COMING    INDUSTRIAl 

The  civilized  powers  are  therefore  prepar- 
or  the  industrial  conquest  of  the  world. 
They  have  undertaken  to  open  all  promising 
us  to  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  are  striving  to  make  investment  in 
any  part  of  the  globe  absolutely  secure.  Thus 
it  is  not  only  the  desire  for  trade  pure  and 
simple,  but  a  desire  for  fields  of  investment 
and  exploitation  that  is  the  real  motive  of 
modern  expansion.  The  watchword  "trade 
follows  the  flag"  is  at  present  not  so  impor- 
tant as  "the  flag  protects  the  in  v. 
Commerce  is  more  independent  of  political 
support  than  industry.  It  always  mak 
itselt  a  way,  and  territorial  possession  is  not 
indispensable  to  it.  Coming  and  going  with 
great  mobility,  according  to  local  conditions, 
it  is  not  subject  to  total  ruin  by  political 
revolutions.  Thus  in  all  the  turmoil  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Italian  republics  were  never- 
theless able  to  build  up  a  most  flourishing 
Levantine  trade. 

Industrial  development,  however,  demands 
more  settled  conditions.      It  cannot  be  carried 
on  by  means  of   small  "factories"  aloi 
coast,  but  needs  must  penetrate  into  the  inte- 
rior of  a  country,  to  the  I  Gelds,  and 
mines.     It  requires  permanence  of  law  and 
of  government,  the  assurance  that  titles  will 
nol    arbitrarily   be    disturbed,   that    contracts 
will    be    promptly   and    equitably    enf< 
While,   in   general,   any  civilized   power  will 
strive   to  establish    these   conditions,    still    the 
members  ot    any  one  state   or  nation   instinc- 
tively teel   that   these  desiderata   are   r< 
most    completely   in    regions   over  which    the 
s..\  ereignty  ot  th<  ii             Mentis.     This 
in s^  is   perhaps   e>                 d   at    the    pi 
time,  but  it  exists  and  must  be  reckoned  with. 
The   French  complain   that  in    I  1  pos- 
ons  and  i  in  or 
the   French  capitalists  are  a:   a  dis- 
advant  ige.       1'hev   point   to   the   unfavorable 
terms  which  they  were   forced  to  accept  as 

Suez    canal    stockholders   and    state    creditors 

•  after  the  British  occupation.     The 

readiness     with     which     protection     will     be 

granted,  official  aid  in  securing  concessions, 

the     matter     of     1  .     and     familiarity 
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with  the  law,  are  all  considerations  which 
cause  the  capitalist  to  long  for  protection  by 
his  own  government.  Often,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  symbols  of  nationalism  are  simply 
used  as  a  stock  in  trade  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  great  international  syndicates,  whose 
members  sneer  at  the  naif  simplicity  of 
popular  patriotism.  To  them  the  flag  is 
merely  an  asset  of  trade. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  the  great  capi- 
talists of  each  nation  who  are  engaged  in  for- 
eign and  colonial  enterprises  to  unite  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  their  interests  and  pro- 
tecting their  rights.  Thus  British  interests 
are  looked  after  by  the  "  Committee  of  For- 
eign Bondholders,"  a  private  organization. 
In  France  the  government  itself  has  organized 
"  L' Association  Nationale  dcs  Porteurs  dcs 
Valeurs  Eirangeres,"  whose  executive  com- 
mittee is  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  on  account  of 
the  South  African  troubles,  there  was  organ- 
ized by  private  initiative  "  E Union  des  Por- 
teurs Francaises  des  mines  d'or  et  des  valeurs 
du  Transvaal."  The  purpose  of  this  organi- 
zation is  to  defend  the  French  interests  in  the 
Transvaal  against  the  predominating  power 
of  English  bondholders,  whose  influence  is 
supposed  to  be  inimical  to  the  stockholders 
of  other  nations.  In  an  address  before  this 
association,  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  its  presi- 
dent, discounts  the  value  of  official  action  in 
such  matters,  and  speaks  with  approval  of 
the  British  private  association  for  the  protec- 
tion of  capitalists. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  review  the  various 
methods  by  which  the  industrial  conquest  of 
the  world  is  being  accomplished,  and  also  to 
investigate  what  regions  have  actually  been 
affected  by  the  transformation  which  we  have 
been  describing. 

Uninterrupted  and  rapid  communication 
with  the  regions  to  be  opened  to  modern 
trade  and  industry  is  the  principal  need  of 
contemporary  expansion.  Consequently  en- 
terprises of  transportation  have  taken  on  an 
importance  heretofore  unknown.  No  question 
has  had  a  more  far-reaching  influence  in  con- 
temporary world-politics  than  the  problem  of 
establishing  and  protecting  routes  of  communi- 
cation with  colonial  regions.  Britain  acquired 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  account  of  its  posi- 
tion on  the  route  to  India,  and  the  Boer  war 


is  defended  on  the  same  grounds  as  well  as 
for  the  reason  that  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway 
would  be  threatened  by  the  continuance  of 
Boer  dominion.  France  intrigued  at  Fashoda 
and  in  Abyssinia  for  the  double  purpose  of 
breaking  England's  line  of  communication 
and  of  herself  gaining  direct  access  from  the 
Soudan  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  occupation  of 
Malta,  Cyprus,  Aden,  and  even  of  lower  Egypt 
by  Great  Britain  was  due  to  the  desire  to  con- 
trol the  Suez  Canal  route  to  India.  The  pos- 
session of  the  Philippines  is  valued  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  facility  of  access  to  China  which 
they  afford,  while  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  the 
keys  to  the  Isthmian  canal.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  examples  illustrating  the  im- 
portance of  communication  in  modern  politics. 

INTERIOR    COMMUNICATION 

After  a  region  has  been  acquired  and 
opened  to  exploitation,  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  is  the  construction  of  highways,  canals, 
and  railways,  in  order  that  the  interior  may 
be  rendered  accessible.  Besides  the  Siberian 
railway,  two  other  great  intercontinental 
trunk  lines  have  been  planned,  one,  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  railway  to  connect  the  Asiatic 
and  African  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  other  to  connect  South  America  with 
the  United  States.  The  latter  is  already 
completed  for  more  than  half  its  length. 

German  capital  is  financing  an  exceedingly 
important  railway  project  in  Asia  Minor.  In 
its  connection  with  the  colonial  aspirations  of 
Germany,  this  undertaking  is  of  the  greatest 
political  importance  and  interest  to  civiliza- 
tion. If  Germany  can  make  a  home  for  her 
colonists  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Meso- 
potamia, these  regions  will  bloom  again  as 
in  the  days  before  the  blight  of  Turkish  rule 
fell  upon  them,  when  Antioch  and  Bagdad 
were  capitals  of  civilization.  The  railway 
which  is  to  connect  Constantinople  with  Bag- 
dad and  with  Damascus  is  already  under 
operation  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance, 
and  will  be  entirely  completed  within  one  or 
two  years.  The  historical  interest  of  the 
regions  opened  by  this  railway  is  second  to 
none,  and  the  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources, so  long  neglected,  promise  a  very 
bright  future.  It  is  rather  disconcerting  to 
think  of  Jerusalem  as  a  great  railway  and 
manufacturing  centre,  but  the  forces  of  mod- 
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ern  industrialism  take  little  heed  of  sensitive- 
ness upon  the  subject  of  historical  and  artistic 
associations. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  expansion  of  rail- 
.  instruction,  we  have  added  below  a  table 
showing  the  mileage  of  railways  outside  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  By  tar  the 
greater  part  of  these  railways  are  financed  by 
British  capital.  French  capital  is  interested 
chiefly  in  French  colonial  railways,  and  in 
some  minor  lines  in  South  America.  A  few 
small  railways  in  that  continent  have  been 
financed  by  German  banks.  One  of  the  most 
successful  colonial  railways  is  the  short  line 
connecting  Boma  with  Stanley  Pool,  on  the 
Congo  ;  although  it  was  very  costly,  it  has  be- 
come a  most  profitable  enterprise  on  account 
of  the  wealth  of  the  interior  and  the  impassa- 
ble barriers  which  the  Congo  rapids  and  the 
mountains  here  oppose  to  other  kinds  of  trans- 
portation. Its  stock  was  originally  issued  at 
fifty  dollars  a  share  ;  at  present  it  is  quoted 
at  a  figure  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  times 
that  sum. 

RAILROAD   Mill  Mil     IN    UNDEVELOPED   COUNTRIES. 


Asia 

Australia 

Soiitli  America       .... 

Mi        o  an  1  I  (  mi  al  America 
Africa 


28,365 
16,157 
27,592 
8,564 
10,606 


AGRICULTURAL     IMPROVEMENT     IN     BACKWARD 
LANDS. 

The  improvement  of  agricultural  methods 
is  .mother  very  important  way  in  which  capi- 
tal develops  backward  countries.  In  tropical 
regions  plantations  of  cocoa,  coffee,  rubber, 
and  other  products  are  organized  under  effi 
cient  management  with  large  forces  ot  labor- 
rid  with  improved  appliances  that  capital 

can  provide.     Regions  already  fertile  by  na- 

ire  thus   made   to    yield    an   even   gl 

abundance   of    produce.      In   the   temperate 

/ones   the    native    populations    have    to   yield 

control  to  more  energetic  agricultural  immi- 
grants, :is  has  been  the  case  in  America,  in 
Smith   Africa,  in  Cent'  and  in  Austra- 

lia. In  this  manner  the  wa\  is  opened  for 
the     use     oi     improved     methods    which    will 

■    5  ield  "t   such  regions  manifold. 
Thus  American    farming   machinery  hi 


late  been  introduced  in  large  quantities  into 
Latin  America,  Siberia,  and  South  Africa. 
Another  very  important  means  of  increasing 
the  agricultural  productivity  of  backward  re- 
gions is  the  construction  of  scientific  irriga- 
tion works.  Extensive  improvements  of  this 
nature  are  being  planned  around  Lake  Bal- 
kash  in  Central  Asia,  and  in  Egypt,  a  coun- 
try that  will  draw  incalculable  benefits  from 
regulated  irrigation.  The  great  reservoir  now 
in  process  of  construction  on  the  middle 
is  expected  to  double  the  productive  capacity 
of  Egypt,  and  by  increasing  the  value  of  pri- 
vate property,  to  enable  that  country  to  pay 
off  the  vast  load  of  indebtedness  that  has 
been  threatening  her  economic  existence. 

UNDEVELOPED    MINES    AND    VIRGIN 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
the  resources  of  mines  and  forests  have  hardly 
as  yet  been  touched,  and  it  is  to  their  develop- 
ment chiefly  that  modern  industrial  expansion 
looks.      It  is  the  mineral  wealth  of  China, — 
her   two   hundred   thousand   square   miles  of 
coal  fields  and  her  vast  deposits  of  iron  and 
copper,  —  taken  in  connection  with  her  teem- 
ing,   laboring    population,    that    has    aroused 
the   expectant    interest    of    Western    govern- 
ments and  capitalists.     The  mines  of  A 
lia  have  been   not  only  a  source  of  immense 
profit  to  British   investors,   but  have   also  be- 
come   the    basis   of    a    tlourishr  :m    ot 
manufacturing  industries.    The  mineral  wealth 
ot    Mexico  and  South  America  is  just   I 
ning  to  be  developed,  as  greater  secui 
investment  in  these  regions  is  gradually  being 
established.      Of  course,  in   all  these   n 
mining  has  been  carried  on  from  time  imme- 
morial  In    primitive  methods,  and  since  the 
first  landing  ot    Europeans  precious  1 
have  there  been  an  article  ot  commerce.     The 
great  change  that  we  are  now  witnessing 

sists  in  taking  from  the  hands  o\   the  natives 
the    management    and    exploitation    of 
resources  and  applying  to  them  the  scientific 
methods  in  use  in  the  Western  world. 

The  last  step  in  the  industrial  movement 
is  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  with 
era  machinery,  in  regions  where  manu- 
res had  previously  not  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  ot  house  industry.  The  beginnings 
that  have  so  tar  been  made  seem  small  when 
compared  with  the  total  volume  of  the  world's 
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industry ;  but  the  movement  having  been 
started  great  things  will  inevitably  flow  from 
it,  resulting  finally  in  a  complete  transforma- 
tion of  the  industrial  world  and  shifting  the 
centre  of  industry  to  the  regions  of  the  Pacific. 
Australia  and  Japan  are  the  two  countries  in 
which  the  industrial  evolution  has  proceeded 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  success.  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  already  manufacture 
practically  all  articles  of  ordinary  consump- 
tion, especially  textiles,  clothing,  paper,  and 
hardware ;  and  while  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained as  to  the  threatening  industrial  prowess 
of  Japan  have  not  been  fulfilled  by  a  general 
establishment  of  manufactures,  her  textile  and 
cotton  yarn  industries  are  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  In  India  native  workmanship  has 
already  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
new  methods  ;  while  even  conservative  China, 
after  the  war  with  Japan,  made  a  beginning 
in  modern  cotton  and  iron  manufacture  in 
the  cities  of  Canton,  Hankow,  and  Shanghai. 
The  regions  about  Buenos  Ayres,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  'Valparaiso  in  South  America  are 
also  becoming  assimilated  to  the  older  indus- 
trial centres. 

As  capital  is  the  nerve  and  sinew  of  the 
industrial  conquest  of  undeveloped  regions, 
the  system  of  banking  and  credit  institutions 
must  follow  up  and  assist  the  latest  advances 
of  enterprise  into  new  territory.  Powerful 
banking  corporations,  capitalized  usually  at 
an  average  of  $5,000,000,  having  their  seat 
in  London,  Paris,  or  Berlin,  extend  their 
branches  and  their  business  agencies  to  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  British 
capital  has  nine  banks  in  Africa,  fifteen  in 
Australia,  eight  in  India  and  the  East,  thirteen 
in  America,  and  three  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Together,  these  forty-eight  institutions 
represent  a  paid-up  capital  of  $235,470,000. 
Not  only  do  these  banks  facilitate  commercial 
exchanges  by  arranging  for  credit  and  mak- 
ing transfers  of  funds,  but  they  are  engaged 
especially  in  financing  great  industrial  enter- 
prises, such  as  the  building  of  railways  and 
the  operation  of  mines. 

THE  SHIFTING  OF  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  WORLD 

After  having  thus  briefly  reviewed  the 
forces  of  industrial  expansion  together  with 
their  various  activities  and  methods,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  glance  at  some  of  the  conse- 


quences that  are  likely  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  these  developments.  It  is  apprehended  by 
many  that  the  industrial  greatness  of  Europe 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past ;  that  the 
centre  of  industry  will  be  removed  to  the 
countries  looking  out  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
countries  with  resources  that  render  the  min- 
eral wealth  of  Europe  insignificant.  For  a 
long  time,  of  course,  the  superior  experience, 
intelligence,  and  training  of  European  work- 
men will  retain  for  the  Old  World  a  share  in 
industrial  supremacy  together  with  the  United 
States.  But  after  the  development  of  the 
fabulous  resources  of  the  Older  World,  the 
Orient,  is  begun  in  earnest,  the  ultimate  de- 
sertion of  Europe  by  many  of  her  present 
industries  will  become  merely  a  question 
of  time,  although  perhaps  of  a  long  time. 
Whether  Europe,  as  the  centre  of  the  capital- 
istic administration  of  the  world,  would  retain 
her  supremacy  in  civilization  after  her  indus- 
trial life  had  become  secondary  can  at  present 
be  only  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  certain 
that  her  manufacturing  industries  could  not 
permanently  compete  with  the  superior  natu- 
ral advantages  that  will  favor  those  of  China 
and  the  United  States. 

The  industrial  life  of  the  Orient  has  so  far 
been  carried  on  entirely  in  the  form  of  house 
industries  organized  in  a  guild  system.  The 
highly  artistic  nature  of  the  products  of 
Oriental  workmanship  is  well  known.  The 
remarkable  color  sense  expressed  in  the  ex- 
quisite blending  of  shades  in  Oriental  rugs, 
the  plastic  faculty  that  gives  form  to  their 
ivory  and  wood  carving,  their  delicate  and 
beautiful  textiles,  have  been  the  marvel  of 
the  West  ever  since  trade  relations  were 
established  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  there 
is  great  danger  that  by  the  introduction  of 
cheap  processes  of  manufacture  many  of 
these  artistic  industries  will  be  destroyed,  — 
a  result  that  is  already  impending  in  India, 
where  the  handicrafts  are  said  to  be  losing 
their  aesthetic  character.  This  may  be  an 
inevitable  item  in  the  price  the  world  has  to 
pay  for  general  progress. 

One  of  the  most  important  articles  of  man- 
ufacture is  clothing,  and  so  it  is  small  wonder 
that,  wherever  modern  industrial  expansion 
extends,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  induce 
the  natives  to  adopt  the  European  form  of 
dress.     In  this  respect  the  needs  of  industry 
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arc  aided  by  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries, 
whose  first  endeavor  is  to  prevail  upon  their 
converts  to  don  a  civilized  garb.  The  clothes 
question  is  an  important  chapter  in  colonial 
politics,  and  we  are  in  great  need  of  a  Sartor 

tus  for  aborigines.  Disastrous  < 
quences  to  the  health  of  the  natives  have  in 
many  cases  resulted  from  a  sudden  and  un- 
intelligent adoption  and  use  of  European 
clothes,  so  that  from  the  standpoint  of  civili- 
zation and  of  their  own  welfare  there  may  be 
small  gain  in  forcing  the  natives  to  wear  a 
costume  unadapted  to  their  surroundings. 
Sometimes  they  persistently  refuse  to  change 
their  manner  of  dress.  Thus  when  English 
traders  neglected  to  furnish  the  barong,  the 
native  costume  of  the  Javanese,  the  latter 
caused  their  wants  to  be  supplied  by  Dutch 
and  German  manufacturers.  It  has  often 
been  observed  that  British  manufacturers  on 
the  whole  pay  too  little  heed  to  the  special 
wants  and  likings  of  native  populations. 
They  furnish  high  class,  durable  articles 
adapted  to  European  standards  and  expect 
the  natives  to  be  satisfied  therewith.  How- 
ex  er,   as    the    reports    made   by   the  colonial 

rnments  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1897 
clearly  show,  other  nations  have  gained  con- 
siderable trade  in  British  colonies  by  minis- 

;  to  the  special  needs  of  the  native 
populations,  supplying  goods  that  are  showy 
and  <  heap  and  adapted  to  the  local  surround- 
ings. A  peculiar  example  of  German  enter- 
prise is  reported  from  Central  America,  where 
a  cheap  garment,  much  worn  by  the  natives 
and  formerly  manufactured  by  the  Indians, 
is  now  furnished  to  the  latter  for  resale  by 
the  German  importers. 

Vast  regions  are  as  yel  untouched  by  the 
present  movement  of  industrial  expansion. 
Afghanistan,  Persia,  Thibet,  and  the  whole 
interior  ol  China,  the  equatorial  n 
Africa  as  well  as  of  South  America,  are  still 
tically  unaffected  by  the  new  forces,  al- 
though they  are  advancing  rapidly  inward 
from  the  coast  regions.  As  practically  all 
available  territory  has  now  been  bi 
under    the    political    influence    ol     civilized 

rs,  the  industrial  transformation  of  the 
world  may  be  expected  to  pi 

laiitv   during   the   twentieth   century.      It   will 

he  tii  1   industry  following  the  era  oi 

settlement  and  comm< 


VAST    REGIONS    vr.T    UNTOUCHED 
Colonies  in  the  temperate  zon  led  by 

European  settlers,  import  vastly  more  than 
the  tropical  colonies,  and  even  than  European 
countries.  On  the  one  hand,  the  abundant 
resources  of  these  regions  render  the  colonists 
able  to  purchase  the  commodities  which  their 
training  and  habit  cause  them  to  desire.  <  In 
the  other  hand  they  have  not  as  yet  them- 
selves developed  a  complete  industrial  S) 
Thus,    Wi  'ilia    has   the    exceedingly 

high  figure  of  a  per  capita  importation  oi  one 
hundred   and   fifty  dollars;   though   verj 
in   pastoral    and    mineral   resources,  she  has 
scarcely  any  manufacturing  industries.     The 
other    Australian    colonies,   as   well    as    New 
Zealand.    South    Africa,    and    Canada, 
import   relatively   very  large  quantities.       In 
South  America  it  is  the  subtropical  countries 
of  Chile.  Argentina,  and  Uruguay,  that 
the  best  market  for  manufactur    . 
that     show     the     most     advanced     industrial 
development 

Turning  to  the  tropical  colonies  and  coun- 
tries,   we    find    that    their    importations 
decidedly  lower,  except   in 
cial  conditions  prevail,  as  where  a  country  is 
a  mere  entrepot  of  trade   for  interior   regions. 
The  question  5  itself  whether  a  very 

high  industrial  development  will  ever  K 
sible  where  Nature  has  lavished  her  gifts  in 
such  profusion.  The  conditions  of  life  are 
too  easy;  food  is  abundant;  the  wants  oi  the 
natives  are  tew  and  not  easily  augmented. 
At  present,  unhappily,  the  objects  most 
desired  by  them  are  rum,  gunpowder,  ami 
worthless  knick knacks,  objects  which  in  no 
way  tend  to  increase  the  productive 
of  the  population. 

We  must  .^\d  the  almost  general  absence 
ol  coal  in  the  tropical  zone      It  is.  thei 
the  b  ition   ^\    plantation   indus- 

tries,   the    fuller    exploitation    ol    mines,    that 
may  be  expected  in  the  ither  than 

the  establishment  oi  important  manufactures. 
The  first  desideratum,  without  which  all  indus- 
trial •  is  impossible,  is  the  absolute 
suppression  oi  the  traffic  in  rum  and  oi  the 
slave  trade.  Unless  the  provisions  <^i  the 
Brussels  Art  .  :  1  ompletely  lived  up 
to  and  enforced  by  all  the  powers  intei 
in  Africa,  there  is  no  hope  tor  the  industrial 
;  ei  it}  "t  tlie  Atru  an  tropics. 
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No  one  can  behold  the  new  fields  and  pos- 
sibilities opened  up  to  the  human  race  by  the 
developments  which  we  have  just  traced  with- 
out the  thought,  that  for  centuries  to  come 
there  is  here  provided  work  in  abundance  for 
willing  hands.  Could  the  crying  injustice  to 
natives,  the  utter  disregard  of  human  rights, 
that  so  often  mar  the  work  of  the  greatest 
pioneers  of  industrial  advance,  be  shut  out 
from  our  vision,  the  picture  of  teeming  re- 
sources only  awaiting  a  master,  hand  to  be 
turned  into  wealth  and  bountiful  sustenance 
for  whole  nations  would  fill  us  with  pure 
gratification.  What  a  school  for  hardy  train- 
ing in  bold  purpose  and  iron  will  power,  what 
risks  to  face,  what  dangers  to  overcome,  what 
prizes  to  win!     How  small  seem  the  adven- 


turers of  the  Spanish  main,  even  with  their 
gold-laden  ships,  when  we  look  at  the  achieve- 
ments of  Lord  Cromer  in  Egypt,  of  the  Rus- 
sian engineers  in  Siberia,  of  Stanley  in  Central 
Africa.  May  the  ideal  side,  the  obligations 
to  humanity,  of  this  great  movement  be  real- 
ized more  fully,  to  the  end  that  it  may  become 
humanized  and  refined,  and  lose  some  of  the 
rude  characteristics  and  instincts  that  it  still 
has  in  common  with  the  Elizabethan  freeboot- 
ers. May  industrialism  also  forbear  to  reduce 
the  life  of  the  world  to  the  sordid  uniformity  of 
a  dead  mechanism,  but  taking  account  of  the 
rich  variety  of  human  existence,  aid  the  pecul- 
iar genius  of  race  and  locality  to  find  the  best 
means  of  expression.  Thus  would  the  world 
be  truly  enriched  by  the  industrial  conquest. 
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THE  MULTITUDE  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSONS  WHO  SEE  THE  COUNTRY 
GOING  TO  EVERLASTING  RUIN  — WHY  THE  PARTY'S  GOT  TO  WASH 
ITS     FACE     AN'      HANDS     AND     GO     BACK     TO     FIRST     PRINCIPLES 

BY 

JOEL    CHANDLER    HARRIS 


WHEN  Mr.  Billy  Sanders  came  into 
town    for   the    first   time    after   the 
election,    he    was    in    a    mood    un- 
usually gay. 

"  Howdy,  boys  !  "  he  cried.  "  Ef  you-all 
ain't  as  well  as  you  oughter  be,  it  ain't  the 
fault  of  the  weather.  I  never  seed  finer.  I 
hear  it  talked  all  round  that  the  country  has 
gone  headforemost  to  the  dogs,  an'  I  jest 
thought  I'd  drap  in  an'  view  the  remains.  I 
fetched  my  pocket-hankcher  along,  thinkin' 
that  ef  thar  was  any  weepin'  an'  wailin'  gwine 
on,  I  could  stan'  aroun'  an'  blow  my  nose  a 
time  or  two  for  to  let  the  fam'ly  an'  intimate 
friends  know  that  my  sympathizin'  apparatus 
is  oiled  up  an'  in  workin'  order. 

"  But  I  reckon  I  might  as  well  'a'  stayed 
at  home,"  he  went  on,  after  pausing  and  look- 
ing all  around.  "  You-all  seem  to  be  about 
as  happy  as  you  was  when  Uncle  Grover  went 
in  the  second  time,  an'  ever'thing  else  looks 
like  it's  purty  much  whar  it  was  awhile  ago. 


The  old  tavern  ain't  budged  out'n  its  tracks, 
an'  I  don't  reckon  they's  any  extry  cracks  in 
the  ceilin' ;  an'  I  noticed  as  I  come  along  that 
the  Boston  feller  has  broke  ground  for  his  big 
cotton  fact'ry. 

"  Hello,  Wimple,"  he  cried  to  a  tall,  serious- 
looking  man  with  long  hair  and  beard,  who 
came  up  at  the  moment.  "  I  see  you  got  left. 
Well,  I  tried  to  drap  you  a  hint  or  two,  but 
I'd  jest  as  well  'a'  tried  to  knock  my  old  steer 
down  with  a  bundle  of  fodder." 

Mr.  Wimple  had  been  the  Populist  candi- 
date for  the  State  senate  in  the  district,  and 
this  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Sanders  had  seen 
him  since  the  election. 

"  I  stood  for  Principles,"  said  Mr.  Wimple, 
after  greeting  Mr.  Sanders  in  a  very  friendly 
way.  "  I'd  'a'  run  ef  I  hadn't  got  but  one 
vote,  an'  that  my  own." 

Mr.  Sanders  pursed  his  lips  and  reflected  a 
moment.  "  When  it  comes  to  Principles,"  he 
went  on,  "  I've  lived  some  time  an'  I've  seed 
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a  heap  of  quare  capers  in  politics  an'  out,  but 
I  ain't  never  seed  nothin'  that's  knee-high  to 
this  Principle  business.  Some  feller  wi'  a 
voice  as  loud  as  the  whistle  of  a  steam  saw- 
mill will  git  on  a  table  in  a  crowd  an'  rip  an' 
snort  an'  holler  an'  whoop,  an'  when  he  gits 
tired  he'll  stop  an'  say  he's  been  tellin'  you 
what  the  Principles  of  the  party  is.  An'  the 
crowd'll  clap  an'  yell  an'  take  it  all  in  as  the 
I  truth.  I've  done  it  myself,  an'  I  know 
what  I'm  talkin'  about;  I  ain't  no  sm 
than  the  crowd,  but  I've  been  watchin'  these 
gwines-on  longer'n  most  people. 

"  I  reckon  maybe  I'll  die  a  Dimmycrat  the 
way  things  is  runnin',  but  I  didn't  start  out  a 
Dimmycrat.  I  was  a  Whig  tell  I  found  out 
that  the  Principles  of  that  party  was  mainly 
made  up  of  asthmy  an'  side-whiskers.  I 
come  out  from  among  'em  when  Aleck 
Stephens  did,  an'  I  ain't  never  had  no  call  to 
shed  any  tears  over  the  move.  Jest  as  the 
Whig  leaders  done,  that's  jest  the  way  the 
Dimmycrats  is  tryin'  to  do,  an'  I  don't  see 
how  anybody's  gwine  to  stop  'em.  Some 
chap  wi'  good  lungs  an'  more  conceit  than 
Bill  the  Dutchman,  ups  an'  gives  out  his 
opinion,  an'  calls  it  a  Democratic  Principle  — 
or  some  feller  has  a  remedy  to  offer,  an',  right 
off,  it's  made  into  a  Principle.  Now,  how 
can  any  party  hope  to  git  the  votes  of  the 
sensible  people  of  the  country  by  gwine  round 
whoopin'  up  all  the  freaks  an'  hoodoos,  an' 
howlin'  that  the  side  issues  is  the  main  thing  ? 
Wli.it  would  'a'  become  of  Barnum  ef  he  had 
put  on  his  bills  that  the  side-show  was  a  big- 
ger thing  than  the  circus?  Why,  his  concern 
wouldn't  'a'  lasted  a  week." 

"  Nevertheless,"  remarked  Mr.  Wimple,  "  I 
intend  to  stick  by  Principle.  I  don't  believe 
we'll  ever  have  a  fair  election  in  this  country 
again.  The  trusts  and  the  monopolies  have 
gol  too  much  money;  they  can  buy  all  the 
votes  they  want.  They'd  buy  'em  down  here 
ef  they  needed  'em." 

"  Now,   that's   mighty    funny,"    responded 
Mr.  Sanders.      "The  last  time   I   seed 
you  was  makin'  a  speech,  an'  you  shuck  your 
list  in  the  air,  an'  hollered  out    that   the  trusts 
want  nothin'  but  wind  an'  water,  nohow,  an' 

they  never  could  walk  off  wi'  the  rights  an' 
privileges  oi  a  ihstituency.     I  ricklect 

that    I    said    to   some   un   nigh   me,    'Wimple's 

gone  down  into  the  dictionary  fer  his  doc- 


trine, an'  it's  mighty  soun',  be  jigged  ef  it 
ain't!' 

"I'll  tell  you,  my  friend,"  Mr.  Sanders 
went  on,  "it  don't  do  no  good  for  the  pot  to 
call  the  kittle  black,  but  ef  some  of  you  fel- 
lers would  kinder  trim  your  beards  an'  sorter 
comb  your  ha'r,  an'  git  down  off'n  your  high 
hosses,  an'  take  a  common-sense  view  of  mat- 
ters an'  things,  the  Dimmycrats  would  have  a 
lots  better  chance  for  to  git  in  the  swim.  A 
heap  of  fellers  has  got  the  idee  that  ti 
standin'  row  betwixt  the  men  that's  got  the 
money  an'  the  men  that  want  it  ;  but  that 
ain't  so  ;  they  ain't  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  They 
I. ill  out  sometimes,  but  that's  beka/e  both  sides 
is  afear'd  that  t'other  side  b'lieves  what  the 
politicians  say.  At  the  bottom  of  it  all  is  a 
cle'r  understandin'  that  the  man  that  works  is 
wuth  his  pay,  an'  that  the  man  that  pays  has 
a  right  to  git  the  wuth  of  his  money.  Y 
fellers  —  an'  some  of  us,  too  —  we're  in  the 
same  boat  —  is  tryin'  to  knock  the  bottom 
out'r  this  understandin',  an'  the  minnit  you  do 
it.  you  set  rlre  to  the  powder  fact'ry.  The 
main  trouble  is,  the  fellers  that's  got  the 
money  ain't  got  no  more  sense  than  to  b'lieve 
that  the  bottom  can  be  knocked  out'n  this 
understandin'.  You  can't  git  it  out'n  the'r 
heads.  An'  \  it.  all  the  politicians  that  may 
rise  up  an'  howl  betwixt  this  an'  king 
conic  can't  git  up  no  lastin'  trouble  oi  that  kind. 

"But  I'll  tell  you  whar  it  hurts  an'  hurts 
bad."  said  Mr.  Sanders,  with  some  warmth. 
"  It  hurts  right  here  at  home,  whar  we  live  at. 
Money  is  more  like  my  old  saddle-hoss  than 
anything  I  know  of.  I  can  git  on  that  old 
boss's  back  an'  shoot  birds  all  day,  but,  - 
a  gun  when  he's  loose  in  the  pastur',  an'  he'll 
break  his  neck  hut  what  he'll  git  out'n  thar. 
It  don't  look  reasonable,  an'  yit  it's  a  fact 
An'  it's  purty  much  the  same  way  wi'  money. 
riant  it  SOme'rs,  an'  it'll  tight  for  itself  like  a 
wildcat,  but  let  it  be  lookin'  for  a  pla 
camp,  an'  it'll  jump  up  an'  run  off  et  it  hears 
a  turkey  gobbler   -  em  that's 

the  time  can  go  to  work  an'  account  tor  it  et 
the)  want  to,  but  the  main  thing  to  know  is 
that  it's  a  fact." 

"Why,  I  heard."  said  Mr.  Wimple,  "that 
\ow  give  that  Boston  teller  a  mighty  scoring 
t'other  day." 

"  Mid  I?"    inquired   Mr.   Sanders,   his  blue 
beaming     with     innocence.       "  Well,    I 
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reckon  maybe  he's  forgot  it  by  this  time  ;  ef 
he  ain't,  I'll  bet  you  a  thrip  to  a  ginger  cake 
that  he  thinks  he  got  the  best  of  me.  He 
wanted  me  to  put  ten  thousand  dollars  in  his 
mill  for  to  sorter  make  him  feel  like  he  was 
at  home  here.  But  I  said  I  wa'n't  no  ways 
greedy  ;  I  didn't  want  to  keep  other  folks  out 
of  a  good  investment.  So  I  told  him  he 
mought  put  me  down  for  five  thousand,  pay- 
able on  demand,  an'  when  he  got  his  machin- 
ery in  I'd  plank  down  another  five ;  an'  I'm 
mighty  much  afear'd  I'll  have  to  either  steal 
it  or  borry  it." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  propose 
to  put  ten  thousand  dollars  in  that  new  mill!  " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Wimple. 

"  Ef  sayin'  it  was  all,  it'd  be  a  mighty  easy 
matter,"  said  Mr.  Sanders,  dryly,  "but  I'm 
afear'd  I'll  have  to  plank  down  the  cold  cash. 
That's  part  of  my  business  in  town  to-day. 
I  thought  I  mought  kill  two  birds  wi'  one 
barrel  —  mourn  over  the  decay  of  North 
American  institutions,  an'  borry  enough 
money  for  to  pay  my  just  debts." 

"You  may  joke  about  the  situation  if  you 
want  to,"  remarked  Mr.  Wimple,  "but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  serious.  I  see  no 
hope  whatever  for  the  common  people." 

"Well,  I'll  ax  you  this,"  said  Mr.  Sanders 
in  an  argumentative  tone.  "  When  an'  whar- 
bouts  have  the  common  people  ever  failed  to 
look  out  for  themselves  ?  Ef  you'll  tell  me 
the  time  an'  show  me  the  place,  I'll  take  out 
my  hankcher  an'  jine  you  in  a  reel  hearty 
cry.  The  trouble  wi'  you  fellers  is  that  you 
talk  one  way  when  you're  runnin'  an'  another 
way  when  you  git  left.  You  git  up  an'  you 
say  the  people  can  be  trusted,  that  the'r 
hearts  is  in  the  right  place,  an'  that  they  can 
see  as  fur  thro'  a  mill-stone  as  the  next  one ; 
an'  then,  after  the  people  have  made  up  the'r 
minds,  an'  concluded  for  to  put  t'other  side  in, 
you  fling  back  your  head  an'  say  the  country 
is  ruined.  Now,  what's  the  reason  the  people 
ain't  got  as  much  sense  after  the  election  as 
they  have  before  ?  That's  what  I  want  to 
know,  an'  nobody  won't  tell  me. 

"  You  can't  make  me  b'lieve  the  people 
didn't  know  what  they  was  a-doin'  this  time  ; 
they  had  all  the  facts  before  'em,  an'  the  bulk 
on  'em  felt  purty  much  the  same  way.  Le' 
me  tell  you,  my  friend,  ef  any  party  was  to 
take  an'  bury  the  Constitution  a  mile  deep  in 


the  ground,  the  people  would  go  to  work  an' 
dig  it  out,  an'  put  it  back  in  the  old  frame, 
an'  you  wouldn't  hardly  know  it  had  been 
took  out.  That's  the  plain  truth.  You  say 
you  trust  the  people ;  well,  then  trust  'em,  by 
jing!     Don't  play  at  trustin'  'em. 

"  I  reckon  you've  often  noticed  that  the 
people  trust  themselves.  They'll  holler  an' 
whoop  when  the  politicians  ax  'em  for  to 
stand  up  an'  be  men  an'  vote  to  save  the'r 
government  from  teetotal  ruin ;  but  when 
they  git  off  to  themselves  in  the  little  knots  an' 
groups  whar  they  settle  all  these  questions, 
they  make  a  joke  of  the  whole  business. 
They  know  mighty  well  that  ef  one  party 
goes  wrong,  they  can  make  it  pay  a  purty 
price  for  the  spree ;  an'  they've  allers  done 
it.  You  can't  p'int  to  the  time  when  a  party 
begun  for  to  kick  too  high  to  suit  the  idees 
of  the  people  that  they  didn't  whirl  in  an'  put 
it  out  for  the  time  bein'. 

"  Don't  git  into  no  misunderstandin'  of 
what  I'm  a-sayin',  Jeff,"  continued  Mr.  San- 
ders, addressing  Mr.  Wimple.  "As  I  said, 
it  don't  do  no  good  for  the  pot  to  call  the 
kittle  black ;  but  look  at  your  party  —  one 
half  of  it  walkin'  in  the  mud,  or  dust,  ac- 
cordin'  to  the  state  of  the  weather  an'  the 
character  of  the  middle  of  the  road,  an'  t'other 
half  doin'  its  level  best  for  to  manage  the 
Dimmycrats,  an'  a-comin'  so  nigh  doin'  of  it 
that  it  makes  a  feller  hold  his  breath  when 
he  thinks  about  it." 

"  How  would  I  better  myself  by  falling  in 
with  the  Bryan  crowd  ? "  Mr.  Wimple  inquired. 

"Well,  ef  you're  out  for  yourself,  you'd 
better  git  in  bed  wi'  the  Republican  crowd. 
Ef  you  can't  git  in  from  the  front  crawl  over 
the  foot-board,  an'  scrouge,  an'  hunch,  an' 
claw,  tell  you  git  a  good  warm  place,  an'  then 
lay  still.  As  for  the  Dimmycrats,  the  time's 
past  when  you  can  hurt  'em  by  j'inin'  'em,  or 
by  gwine  off  som'ers  else.  The  party  has 
got  to  that  p'int  whar  it  can't  be  hurt  any 
wuss,  an'  whar  it  can't  be  holp  by  anybody 
on  the  outside.  It's  got  to  wash  its  face  an' 
han's  an'  put  on  some  clean  duds  an'  go  back 
to  fust  principles.  It's  got  to  put  men  in  the 
lead  that  knows  what  fust  principles  is  — 
men  who  won't  up  an'  sw'ar  that  the'r  own 
idees  an'  opinions  is  fust  principles." 

"  The  newspapers  are  already  talking  about 
reorganizing  the  party,"  said  one  in  the  crowd. 
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"  Yes,  you  can  allers  depend  on  the  news- 
papers for  to  take  hold  of  the  wrong  eend  of 
the  bag,"  replied  Mr.  Sanders.  "The  party 
never  had  a  better  organization.  What  it 
needs  is  a  man,  or  a  set  of  men,  who  can  look 
into  the'r  own  minds  an'  know  what  the  peo- 
ple want.  You  nee'nter  tell  me  —  thar  never 
was  a  clay  when  the  people  of  this  country 
win't  purty  nigh  all  on  'em  Dimmycrat 
they  don't  nca\  no  organizin'  on  that  line. 
All  that  the  party  needs  is  to  put  its  headlight 
in  front  instead  of  behind,  an'  to  stop  foolin' 
wi'  men  that  thinks  the  republic  has  been 
wrecked  ever'  time  a  betsy  bug  flies  ag'in  the 
wall.  Ef  you  was  to  rake  the  country  over 
wi'  a  fine-tooth  comb,  you  couldn't  find  a  wuss 
old  moss-back  than  me.  I  don't  like  changes, 
an'  I'm  so  sot  in  my  ways  that  I'll  wake  up 
cf  the  clock  stops  tickin',  an'  yit  ef  I  can't  git 
waffles  for  breakfast,  I  can  git  along  mighty 
well  wi'  battercakes,  an'  ef  I  can't  git  batter- 
cakes,  I  can  put  up  wi'  four  or  five  right  hot 
biscuit. 

"  Politics  is  got  so  important  that  ef  a  man 
spells  a  word  wrong  in  the  flatform,  the  lu- 
men won't  play  — they  say  they'll  pick  up 
the'r  doll-rags  an'  go  home,  an'  then  ever'- 
body  gits  skcered  an'  runs  about  hollerin'  that 
ruination  is  about  for  to  do  its  wusst.  Now, 
I  think  a  little  doste  of  ruination  like  that 
would  do  the  party  an'  the  country  a  whole 
lot  of  good.  I  don't  want  to  see  nobody's 
neck  broke,  but  I  think  it's  lots  better  for  to 
hurt  the  feelin's  oi  a  lew  nun  than  to  run  a 
big  party  in  the  ground.  You'll  see,  ever' 
once  in  a  while,  some  feller  comin'  to  the 
front  loaded  down  wi'  the  things  that  Jeffer- 
son said.  That's  all  right,  but  Jefferson, 
bein'  red-headed  an'  fond  of  the  fiddle,  had 
his  off  days,  an'  I'll  bet  you  the  price  oi  a 
mi  that  thar  was  long  days  when  the 
man  didn't  keer  a  red  cent  whether  the  coun- 
try was  whar  it  used  to  In-,  or  whether  the 
Constitution  had  been  abolished.  lie  was  a 
mighty  big  man,  take  his  measure  whichever 
way  \  mi  want  to.  hut  he  wa'n't  talkin'  1  hmniv- 
eiat  doctrine  ever'  time  he  opened  his  mouth, 
or  took  his  pen  in  ban'.  1  le  writ  out  the  prin- 
ciples, but   he   didn't  make  'em;   he  look  'em 


as  he  found  'em,  an'  he  put  'em  all  in.  The 
trouble  is  that  ever'  once  in  a  while  some  feller 
rises  up  an'  takes  a  notion  that  he'll  be  the 
John  Thomas    |  >n  of   his  day  an'  time, 

an'  then  the  party  is  in  hot  water  tell  the  peo- 
ple put  the  man  to  sl< 

"I've  took  notice,"  continued  Mr.  Sanders, 
"that  they's  a  whole  passel  of  fellers  in  the 
world  that  never  is  satisfied  wi'  good  enough, 
an'  they  kick  up  the  biggest  kind  of  a  racket 
tryin'  to  give  the  people  mor'n  they  want. 
This  is  whar  the  whole  trouble  lies  —  a  few- 
men  settin'  themselves  up  as  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Know-All  Companv,  wi'  charter 
rights  to  put  the'r  own  idees  in  operation  in 
place  of  Dimmycratic  principles.  I  say 
trouble  —  but  it  ain't  no  trouble  to  the  ]  - 
for  to  set  right  flat  down  on  that  kind  of  doin's. 

"  The  fact  of  the  business  is  that  the  common 
people  of  the  country  have  got  more  patience 
than  Job;  they  set  down  on  these  new  John 
Thomas  I  i  year  arter  year  an'  don't 

never  seem  to  git  tired.  They  don't  make  no 
fuss  about  it;  the'  i  to  the  polls 

four  years  an'  rip  the  socks  off'n  them  that's 
took  the  contract  for  to  fill  the  Jefferson  brand 
of   foot-ear.      They  d  they're   gwine 

to  do  it;  they  don't  put  no  advertisement  in 
the  newspapers;    but  they  jest  wink  at  one 
another,    an'   the    thing's   done.      Then    some 
simlin-headed    son  of    a   gun    jumps   up    an' 
that   somebody   has   played   traitor,   an' 
another    simlm-hcad    rises    up    an'    says    the 
e    have  been    bought  —  when   anybody 
wi'  a  grain   (^'  common   sense  oughter  know- 
that  they  ain't  money  enough   in  the  world 
i  buy  the  common  people.     More'n  that 
they  ain'  jack  ough   in  the 

fool  'em  all  the  time,  or  e\ 
the  time. 

"Now,  et  you  young  fellers  will  put  that 
in    your    pipes    an'    smoke    it,    an'    keep 

weather  eye  open,  you  won't  have  to  go roun' 
a\in'  your  neighbors  how  the  election's  gwinter 

turn  out  nex'  time  ;  you'll  know  Ion-'  I 
the  ballotin'  begins.  A-  tor  me,  ha\  in 
so  deep  into  ihe  fact'rv  business,  1     >     kon  I'll 

have  to  go  in  deeper  lor  to  save  n 
tion.  .  i     •  s!" 


PROSPERITY   BY   COOPERATION 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  IRISH  PEASANTS  WHO  HAVE 
CREAMERIES,  COOPERATIVE  POULTRY  SOCIETIES,  AND  LOCAL 
BANKS  — THE  INSTANT  SUCCESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZA- 
TION WHERE  POLITICAL  REMEDIES  HAD  FAILED  FOR  YEARS 


MR.  HORACE  PLUNKETT,  it  is 
now  plain,  has  inaugurated  nothing 
less  than  an  industrial  revolution  in 
Ireland,  and  in  so  doing  has  provided  an  ex- 
ample for  backward  rural  populations  every- 
where. Being  a  clear-headed  man  of  affairs, 
he  saw  that  what  Ireland  needed  was  not 
political  agitation  but  economic  development, 
and  he  set  to  work  about  ten  years  ago  to 
introduce  cooperation  among  small  farmers. 
He  began  with  the  creamery  business.  For 
a  time  rural  conservation,  ignorance,  and  sus- 
picion opposed  many  difficulties.  But  the 
results  of  his  work  now  speak  for  themselves. 

Two  hundred  cooperative  creameries  are 
in  operation,  with  a  share-holding  member- 
ship of  over  twenty  thousand,  and  annual 
sales  of  half  a  million  sterling.  And  every 
year  brings  a  steady  increase.  The  demand 
for  competent  creamery  managers  exceeds 
the  supply,  and  better  stock,  better  milk,  and 
better  prices  show  what  the  farmer  has  gained. 
The  average  increase  in  value  of  the  product 
of  each  cow  is  estimated  at  seven  dollars  a 
year ;  in  some  cases  it  is  much  more.  Many 
more  laborers  now  own  cows  than  formerly. 

A  typical  illustration  of  how  a  creamery 
opens  a  small  gold  mine  to  the  peasants  of 
the  neighborhood  is  afforded  by  the  case  of 
a  cottager  on  a  single  acre  of  land  who  for- 
merly grazed  one  cow  on  the  "long  farm"; 
that  is,  along  the  roadside.  He  now  owns 
eight  milch  cows,  for  which  he  rents  pasture, 
and  which  produce  several  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  milk  a  year.  The  struggling  tenant 
has  been  transformed  into  a  thrifty  farmer 
and  small  capitalist ;  and  this  is  the  note- 
worthy result. 

An  example  of  these  cooperative  cream- 
eries is  the  one  at  Killygordon,  on  the  borders 
of  Tyrone  and  Donegal.  The  president  is 
a  Protestant  landlord,  the  secretary  a  small 
Catholic  shop-keeper,  —  significant  of  the  way 


in  which  men  of  all  creeds  and  classes,  divided 
by  long-standing  hatreds  and  jealousies,  are 
brought  together  by  the  new  movement. 
When  this  creamery  was  established,  the 
neighboring  farmers  were  inclined  to  hold 
aloof.  They  thought  it  impossible  to  strip 
cream  from  fresh  milk.  They  saw  no  advan- 
tage in  combination.  They  believed  that  the 
concern  was  really  some  kind  of  a  syndicate 
to  force  down  prices.  But  a  few  months' 
evidence  of  the  prices  paid  those  on  the 
inside  converted  them.  The  enterprise  has 
been  from  the  first  increasingly  prosperous. 
Its  books,  with  full  details  regarding  receipts, 
expenses,  and  daily  product,  are  submitted 
once  a  month  to  a  committee  of  the  farmers, 
to  whom  the  profits  go.  Thus  they  are 
familiarized  with  every  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  educated  in  prac- 
tical affairs. 

Encouraged  by  success,  the  creameries  are 
branching  out  into  other  lines.  Plans  are 
now  making  to  supply  with  fresh  milk  large 
towns  both  in  Ireland  and  in  England.  The 
dairyman  will  thus  eliminate  the  middleman 
and  get  full  value  for  his  product.  Another 
twelve  months  bids  fair  to  see  this  in  opera- 
tion. 

Seven  years  ago  the  movement  begun  by 
Mr.  Plunkett  and  his  associates  had  grown 
until  it  became  necessary  to  form  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society  to  carry  it 
on.  This  is  made  up  of  men  of  all  creeds  and 
parties.  It  seeks  to  teach  those  who  most 
need  help  how  to  help  themselves ;  it  gives 
nothing  but  advice.  Wherever  any  branch  of 
the  farming  industry  seems  likely  to  be  bene- 
fited by- combination,  its  agents  are  ready  to 
organize  a  society,  and  to  explain  the  methods 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful. The  results  have  surprised  even  the 
founders.  Five  hundred  societies  have  been 
registered,  with  a  membership  of  fifty  thou- 
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MAP  OF   IMELAND    SHOWING   THE    POSITION  OF   COOPEHATIvE    SOCIETIES 
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sand  farmers  and  laborers,  mostly  heads  of 
families.  Many  of  these  are  for  the  purchase 
at  wholesale  prices  of  articles  used  in  agricul- 
ture—  implements,  seeds,  fertilizers,  etc.  An 
enormous  saving  has  resulted. 

The  more  difficult  problem  of  marketing 
produce  without  the  intervention  <>l'  middle- 
men is  now  being  attacked.  The  improving 
of  live-stock  is  another  object  sought;  many 
small  farmers  have  been  enabled  to  secure 
blooded  bulls,  boars,  rams,  and  Stallions. 
This    work    has    been    carried    into    the 

poorest    parts   of    Ireland.      Other   societies 
rn  themselves  with  the  conduct  of  home 
industries  which  afford  profitable  employment 
for  the  women   and  children,  while  already 
econd    st  nation    has   been 

reached  in  the  federation  of  local  societies 
into  central  bi  i  larger  trade  purposes. 

The  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  pur- 
chases farming   requisites   for  its   members, 


the  cooperative  agricultural  societies,  and  the 
Irish  Cooperative  Agency  Society  markets 
the  butter,  poultry,  and  eggs  of  the  dairying 
and  poultry  societies. 

e  poultry  societies,  which  have  been 
only  a  short  time  at  work,  have  advanced 
prices  to  a  point  hitherto  unknown,  and  atten- 
tion is  being  now  directed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  centra]  packing  depots,  to  prepare 
for  shipment  eggs  and  poultry  collected  by 
the  local  societies.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
attach  to  each  depot  a  poultry  farm,  where 
chickens  can  be  artificially  hatched  and  reared, 
and  sittings  of  eggs  and  stock  birds  of  the 
best  breeds  furnished  the  men  ether 

with  practical  instruction  in  the  business  of 
poultry  raising.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
England,  just  across  the  channel,  yearly  pays 
to  foreign  countries  twenty  million  dollars  for 
done,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  poultry 
societies  have  a  future  before  them  only  second 
in  importance  to  that  of  the  cooperative 
creameries. 

The  most  valuable,  however,  of  all  the  proj- 
ects of  the  Organization  Society  for  Ireland's 
economic  regeneration  are  its  agricultural 
banks,  more  properly  called  credit 
tions,  on  the  Raiffeisen  system.  There  are 
now  nearly  a  hundred  of  these  associations 
scattered  throughout  the  rural  districts  of 
Ireland.  Each  association,  which  only  admits 
approved  members,  borrows  money  (seldom 
over  a  hundred  pounds)  on  the  joint  and 
tl  security,  and  this  is  employed  by 
a  committee  oi  farmers  in  small  loans  to 
approved  borrowers,  who  are  required  to  fur- 
nish two  sureties,  and  to  state  the  purpi  S 
which  the  money  is  wanted.  The  rules  pro- 
vide—  and  this  is  the    salient   feature    i>i  the 

system  —  that  money  shall  only  be  lei 
a  productive  purpose,  which  may  be  exj 

to  enable   the   borrower    to  lit   oi    his 

profits  fifteen  dollars  to  buy  one  loom  and  to 
H  pair  another. 

familiar  with  rural  life  in  the 
er  districts  o.  Ireland  can  fully  i 
the  relief  which  one  of  these  agricultural 
banks,  which  borrows  at  four  or  five  and 
lends  at  six  per  cent,  brings  to  those  who 
hitherto  have  had  to  struggle  along  at  the 
tender    mercies    of    the    "gombeen    man." 

Each    borrower    b  a    member,   jointly 

responsible  with  every  other  member  to  the 
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full  extent  of  the  bank's  liabilities,  and  is 
therefore  personally  interested  in  the  repay- 
ment of  every  loan.  Thus  are  bred  thrift, 
prudence,  and  forethought,  while,  as  each 
loan  is  considered  on  its  merits  as  a  pro- 
ductive investment,  whole  communities  have 
constantly  before  them  speaking  proofs  of 
the  true  functions  of  capital  and  credit,  and 
of  the  difference  between  borrowing  to  spend 
and  borrowing  to  make.  Hundreds  of  back- 
ward parishes  will  eventually  be  transformed 
by  these  agricultural  banks. 

The  best  work  of  the  Irish  Organization 
Society  is  educational. 

"  We  simply  seek,"  says  Mr.  Plunkett,  "  to  per- 
suade our  countrymen  that  their  economic  salvation 
rests  with  themselves,  and  that  they  must  learn  to 
work  together  instead  of  working  in  helpless  isola- 
tion. Our  aim  is  to  build  up  the  character  of  the 
people,  stimulate  their  energies,  appeal  to  their 
intelligence,  their  manliness,  their  national  pride, 
their  self-respect,  and  then  put  before  them  the 
work  to  be  done.  All  this  may  seem  sentimental, 
but  without  the  aid  of  sentiment  you  can  do  no 
practical  good  in  Ireland.  Experience,  moreover, 
has  taught  us  the  strange  fact  that  the  lower  you 
descend  in  the  social  scale,  the  more  potent  is  the 
appeal  to  the  better  feelings  of  the  people.  It  is 
only  recently  that  we  have  carried  our  economic 
gospel  down  to  the  very  poorest  communities  in 
the  poorest  districts.  We  thought  it  would  be 
hard  to  explain  so  strange  a  doctrine,  and  that  if 
we  made  it  intelligible  it  would  be  regarded  as  a 
stone  by  people  in  need  of  bread.  We  were 
entirely  wrong.  The  idea  of  the  welfare  of  Ireland 
inspires  them  more  than  any  other  thought  with 
the  desire  to  help  themselves  and  each  other.  I 
am  wholly  right  in  saying  that  the  economic  re- 
generation of  Ireland  is  first  of  all  a  human  prob- 
lem, in  dealing  with  which  you  are  inevitably 
brought  back  to  education  as  the  chief  remedy." 

Along  with  its  programme  of  organization, 
Mr.  Plunkett's  society  carries  out  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  technical  instruction.  This 
includes  the  teaching  by  experts  of  business 
methods  and  the  keeping  of  accounts,  as  well 
as  of  the  best  methods  of  farming.  A  dozen 
or  more  experimental  plots  have  been  estab- 
lished, where  are  tested  seeds,  manures,  crops, 
soils,  and  methods.  These  experiments  are 
eagerly  watched  by  the  farmers,   and  have 


been  productive  of  much  good.  Dairy,  poul- 
try, and  bee-keeping  experts  are  also  employed 
to  train  and  advise  the  members  in  these 
branches.  Printed  instructions  are  provided 
for  lace-making  and  other  home  industries. 
This  educational  propaganda  has  lately  re- 
ceived a  powerful  impulse  in  the  creation  by 
Parliament  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland.  The  main 
business  of  this  body  will  be  to  do  throughout 
Ireland  what  the  Agricultural  Organization 
has  already  done  in  the  least  hopeful  districts. 

An  experiment  in  cooperative  grazing  is 
being  conducted  at  Donaghpatrick,  in  the 
County  Meath.  A  society  rents  a  piece  of 
land,  which  it  sublets  to  its  members  at  cur- 
rent rates,  dividing  the  profits  among  them  in 
proportion  to  the  rent  paid  by  each.  Similar 
undertakings  have  been  embarked  in  else- 
where, and  the  Organization  Society  is  seek- 
ing to  have  the  land  purchase  laws  amended 
to  permit  of  government  advances  to  coopera- 
tive societies  for  the  purchase  of  land  for 
their  members. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Plunkett  and 
his  associates  the  population  of  Ireland, 
which  was  counted  the  most  discouraged  and 
hopeless  in  Europe,  is  rising  steadily  in  the 
social  scale.  Yet  they  consider  that  so  far 
only  a  fair  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
work  which  they  hope  to  do.  But  they  have 
already  gone  far  enough  to  set  an  object- 
lesson  for  the  world.  Legislators  have  tried 
in  vain  to  vote  Ireland  out  of  her  poverty, 
and  economists  have  discoursed  of  supply 
and  demand  to  show  that  it  was  useless  to 
expect  relief.  Now  we  have  something  that 
is  better  than  either  laws  or  theories.  A 
dynamic  force  has  been  set  at  work.  Con- 
structive effort  along  the  lines  of  industrial 
organization,  social  education,  and  commercial 
progress  have  shown  that,  with  these  present, 
economic  conditions  are  transitory  and  legis- 
lative remedies  superfluous.  They  are  the 
weapons  by  which  poverty  and  helplessness 
elsewhere  must  be  attacked,  in  the  old 
world  or  the  new,  among  Russian  peasants 
or  Southern  negroes.  Better  opportunities 
and  better  men  mean  the  amelioration  of 
adverse  conditions. 


THE   CANAL   AND    Til?:   TREATY 


BY 


J.    D.    WHELPLEY 


AFTER  two  weeks  of  almost  continuous 
discussion  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  formulated  a  treaty  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  England  which  is  intended  to  super- 
sede the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850,  and  to 
allow  the  building  of  an  isthmian  canal  under 
exclusive  American  commercial  and  military 
control.  This  treaty  reached  the  British  gov- 
ernment early  in  January,  and  by  the  terms  of 
a  previous  agreement  it  has  until  March  4  to 
reject  or  to  approve  it.  Except  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Spain  no  state  document  of 
the  past  half  century  has  enunciated  princi- 
ples of  greater  importance  concerning  the 
control  of  the  North  American  continent  by 
the  United  States  than  this  new  canal  treaty. 
For  fifty  years  the  question  of  a  canal  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  across  Nica- 
ragua has  hung  on  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
It  has  been  contended  by  some  that  this  con- 
vention   is  obsolete  through    England's  own 

but    the    McKinley  administration    has 

d  upon  the  theory,  well  sustained  by 

international    law  and    precedent,  that  .it  is  in 

as  full  effect  to-day  as  when  it  was  made.     In 

that  convention  the  two  counti  ed   to 

llowing  principles:  — 

1.  Neither  governmenl  shall  ever  obtain  or 
maintain  exclusive  control  over  the  canal  nor  build 
fortifications  along  the  route. 

2.  Neither  shall  ever  take  possession  of  any  pari 
of  Central  America  nor  fortify  any  part  nor  estab- 
lish colonies  there  m  >r  exert  any  dominion  nor  make 
any  use  of  anv  alliance  or  protectorate  that  either 
may  have  there  to  this  end. 

Ihev  promise  mutually  to  guard  the  safety 
and  neutrality  of  the  <  anal  and  to  invite  all  other 
nations  to  <lo  the  same. 

4.  1  to  ext  nd  their  joint  sup- 

tion  to  anv  s  canal  com- 

\vhi<  h  may  undertake  the  work. 

5.  Desiring  by  this  com 

plish  a  paiticul 


eral  principle,  they  hereby  agree  to  extend  their 
protection  by  treaty  stipulations  to  any  other  prac- 
tical communications  whether  by  canal  or  railway 
across  the  isthmus. 

When  Secretary  Ha)  took  the  subject  up 
he    drafted    an    agreement    securing    to    the 
United  States  the  right  to  build  an  American 
canal    free    from    British    supervision.      This 
document  was  submitted  to  the   British, 
ernment  and  agreed  to  without  the  char, 
a  word.      It  was  intended  and  understood  by 
both  parties  as  supplementary  to  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treatw     In   the  prelude   it 
that  the  agreement   is  entered   into    be 
both  the  United  States  and  Great   Britain  are 
anxious  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  across  the  isthmus  and  to  that  end  "  to 
remove  any  objection  which  may  arise  out  of 
the  convention  of  April   19,  1850,  commonly 
known   as  the   Clayton-Bulwer  treat)',  to  the 
construction  of  such  canal  under  the  aus 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  with- 
out impairing   the  general    principle   of    neu- 
tralization."     The    first   article   of    the    I 

ised    by    Mr.    I  [a;  to  the    United 

States  the  right  to  build  the  canal  in  anv  way 
deemed   best  and  give  this  country  exclusive 
management   and   control   ol    it.      A.rti( 
provides  tor  the  adoption  oi  the  rul 
stantinople  as  agreed 

between  Great  Britain  ami  certain  other  pow- 
ers for  the  management  and  for  the  guarantee 
of  the  neutrality  oi  the  Sue/.  Canal.  These 
rules    provide  that    the    United    S: 

no   fortifications  commanding  the 
or  adjacent   waters.      In   article  three  of  the 
her  powers  iA   the  world  are  in- 
vited to  join  the  convention  and  adhere 
provisions. 

Tin-        •    could  not  become  effective  until 

ratified  bv  the  United  Stat<  -  Senate.      As  dis- 

>n  oi  the  treaty  proceeded,  a  very  strong 

Opposition  developed    to  its  terms.      The  late 
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Senator  Davis  had  prepared  an  amendment 
which  he  believed  would  meet  the  views  of 
those  who  favored  a  retention  of  the  right  to 
use  the  canal  as  part  of  the  national  defences 
if  necessary.  This  amendment  met  with  great 
favor,  though  it  was  evidently  proposed  more 
for  the  purpose  of  placating  the  jingo  element 
in  the  Senate  than  for  any  real  value  it  pos- 
sessed as  an  integral  clause  in  the  treaty.  The 
introduction  of  this  amendment  opened  the 
door  for  many  others,  ranging  from  mild  modi- 
fication to  the  most  violent  and  threatening 
sentiment. 

When  the  treaty  was  finally  disposed  of  by 
the  Senate  it  had  been  modified  in  three  im- 
portant particulars.  First,  it  was  provided 
that  the  new  treaty  should  supersede,  entirely, 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  convention.  Second,  it 
was  provided  that  none  of  the  clauses  apply- 
ing to  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  should 
"apply  to  measures  which  the  United  States 
may  find  it  necessary  to  take  for  securing,  by 
its  own  forces,  the  defence  of  the  United 
States  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order," 
this  being  the  so-called  Davis  amendment. 
Third,  the  clause  inviting  other  nations  to  join 
in  the  proposed  treaty  was  omitted. 

Great  Britain  would  no  doubt  have  promptly 
ratified  the  treaty  with  the  Davis  amendment 
and  the  omission  of  the  clause  inviting  other 
nations  to  join.  The  former  means  very  little 
in  view  of  the  other  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  omission  of  the  latter  is  rather  a 
compliment  to  England.  The  serious  point 
of  controversy  is  the  insertion  by  the  Senate 
of  the  words  "which  convention  is  hereby 
superseded,"  meaning  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
agreement.  The  latter  contains  a  far-reach- 
ing "general  principle"  concerning  the  joint 
neutrality  and  protection  of  the  whole  of 
Central  America.  If  the  treaty  now  pro- 
posed is  ratified  by  Great  Britain,  she  will 
terminate  her  joint  protectorate  with  the 
United  States  of  six  Central  American  repub- 
lics, and  absolve  herself  of  any  obligation  to 
assist  in  the  protection  of  any  trans-Isthmian 
route. 

The  publication  of  the  treaty  as  it  came 
from  the  Senate  occasioned  a  vigorous  out- 
burst of  anti-American  sentiment  in  the  Eng- 
lish newspapers.  The  London  Times  reminds 
us  "that  England  is  a  great  North  American 


power  and  means  to  remain  such  a  power. 
If  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  is  not  adopted 
in  a  form  acceptable  to  us,"  it  continues,  "we 
shall  stand  quietly  upon  our  indubitable  rights 
under  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  which  can- 
not be  affected  by  any  action  the  American 
Senate  may  choose  to  take."  The  Republican 
majority  in  the  Senate  is  confident  that  Great 
Britain  will  accept  the  treaty  as  now  proposed, 
but  this  confidence  is  not  shared  by  President 
McKinley  and  his  immediate  advisers.  Great 
Britain  may  make  a  counter  proposition. 
There  is  no  danger  of  a  rupture  between  the 
governments,  but  the  cutting  of  the  canal 
may  be  indefinitely  delayed.  Delay,  there  is 
reason  to  fear,  is  the  aim  of  the  amendments. 

A  number  of  United  States  senators  have 
shown  a  most  pugnacious  spirit,  and  it  has 
been  given  out  by  them  quietly  that,  although 
England  is  allowed  until  the  4th  of  March  to 
consider  the  treaty,  if  she  does  not  ratify  it 
by  the  1 5th  of  February,  Congress  will  adopt 
a  resolution  declaring  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
convention  null  and  void,  this  declaration  to 
be  followed  by  the  immediate  passage  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal  bill.  It  is  also  understood 
that,  even  if  England  ratifies  the  treaty,  canal 
legislation  will  be  postponed  until  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

It  is  understood  that  a  large  part  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Hay  treaty  arose  simply 
from  a  determination  to  delay  and  if  possible 
to  defeat  any  measure  looking  toward  the 
building  of  the  canal.  Direct  opposition  is 
impossible  because  of  the  great  public  de- 
mand for  the  waterway.  But  indirect  opposi- 
tion is  equally  effective  and  can  be  exerted  in 
many  different  ways.  Dilatory  and  objec- 
tionable amendments  of  the  treaty  please  the 
holders  of  both  Panama  and  transcontinental 
railroad  securities. 

The  treaty  in  its  present  terms  is  self-con- 
tradictory, and  it  is  a  challenge  to  Great 
Britain  as  a  North  American  power.  If  Great 
Britain  be  willing  to  give  up  whatever  treaty 
rights  she  may  have  in  Central  America,  such 
a  renunciation  will  be  distinctly  to  our  advan- 
tage and  is  distinctly  desirable.  But  if  she 
do  not  choose  to  do  so,  it  is  absurd  if  not 
criminal  to  postpone  the  cutting  of  the  canal 
in  the  effort  to  secure  such  a  concession  from 
England. 
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Dr.  Edward  I  a  contributes  by  this  vol- 

ume not  only  to  American  but  also  to  English  his- 
The  Transit  of  tory  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Civilization.  work  is  of  extraordinary  interest  and 
value,  forming  the  second  volume  of  the  author's 
History  ol  Life  in  the  United  States.  Combining 
scholarly  research  with  literary  skill,  it  is  a  book  for 
both  student  and  general  reader.      It  sets  forth  the 

1   and  moral  outfit  and  some  of  the  institu- 

hrought    from    England   to  America  by   the 
early  colonists.     (Appleton.     Si. 50.) 

This  anonymous  volume  of  letters  written  by  a 
young  woman  of  twenty-two  to  her  lover  has  pro- 
An  Englishwoman's  voked  more  comment  and  con- 
Love-Letters.  troversy   in   England    than   any 

other  book  for  a  year  or  more.  They  are  written 
without  reserve.  They  express,  in  fact,  an 
and  a  freshness  and  a  fulness  of  affection  that  find 
few  parallels  in  literature  ;  and  they  are  as  subtle  as 
they  are  ardent.  An  unexplained  breach  of  their 
betrothal  by  her  lover  changes  the  note  of  high  joy 
to  one  of  pathetic  despair.  She  continues  to  write 
to  him  (which  were  not  sent)  till  her  death. 
The  literary  quality  of  the  letters  is  as  noteworthy  as 
their  content.  Their  genuineness  is  vouched  tor  by 
the  English  publisher,  Mr.  John  Murray.  (Double- 
day,  Page.     5i.5o-) 

Anthony  Hope's  new  novel  is  a  surprise  and 
a  delight.  It  develops  far  greater  power  than  he 
has  ever  shown  before,  ami  mirks 
him  as  a  master  of  fiction.  Nothing 
but  character  engages  our  attention  ;  there  is  no 
plot  or  incident,  only  the  collision  of  personalities 
and  moral  forces,  and  yet  the  interest  is  unil 
and  even  intense.  This  is  a  true  psy 
novel,  yet  without  heaviness  and  with  a  saving  vein 
of  humor.     Sharpness  of  1  n  and  structural 

non,  not   wire-drawn   subtility,    give   it   dis- 
tinctiotl  ;    it    is    a   work    of    dramatic    imagn. 
(Stok          -  1  50.) 

Tin  Rev.  Dr.W.  \.  P.  Marttn,  Presidenl  of  the 
Chinese    Imperial    University,  after   fiftj   \< 
The  Siccr  ol        labor   tor   the   Chinese   as   miss 
,vkin,:  te.u  her.    and     reformer,     shared     the 

sufferings  of  the  ■.   w  ith  rifle  still 

srxapp  '.  he  arrived  in  N 

■  tte  of  mind  ■  Mil  that  of 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  di<  tated  this  valuable  account 
ol  the  siege,  th<  •  I  the  anti  foreign  outbreak 

and  present  conditions.     The  actual  cupies 


Quisante. 


only  about   fifty  pages  of  the    book.     Frou. 
events    Dr.   Martin   concludes   that  fori 
easily  govern  the  Chinese,  and  urges  seven 
ures,  spheres  of  influence,  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
point  t/'d/y/>//i  by  the   United    States.     He  regrets 
that  America  did  not  join  in  the  attack  on  the  Taku 
forts.     He  prints  some  important  documen- 
altogether   adds   considerably  to    our    information. 
>o.) 
1    Furniti  ithers"  makes 

its  appearance  with  the  first  of  eight  promised 

The  Furniture       each  °f  whirn  is  tU  trrU  a  ch™nologi- 

of  Our  Fore-        cal  and  sectional  division  of  the  sub- 
fathers.  ject      jt  js  a  remarkably  handsome 

publication,  with  large  type,  fine  paper,  and  wide 
margins,  with  three  photogravures,  sixteen  large  half- 
tones, and  a  score  of  pen  drawings,  all  from  photo- 
graphs, the  whole  enclosed  in  stiff  blue  paper  with 
buff  stamping.  Its  object,  directly  indicated  by  its 
title,  is  to  gather  together  the  facts  about  the  furni- 
ture in  use  in  America  from  the  earliest  settlement 
down  to  the  era  of  machine-made  pieces;  and.  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule,  this  initial  part  de- 
scribes the  carved  oak  and  walnut  if  the 
sc\  enteenth  centurv,  which  preceded  the  main 
that  to  many  people  alone  represents  "ant 
The  author.  Miss  I '.st her  Singleton,  incidentally 
throws  some  interesting  light  upon  the  social  con- 
dition and  manner  of  living  of  the  earlier  settlers, 
many  of  whom  brought  over  from  England  the 
bandsomesl  and  most  expensive  beds.  COUIl 
boards,  tables  and  chairs.  While  the  material  has 
plainly  not  been  thoroughly  digested  by  the  author, 
the  data  she  presents  from  original  sources  —  wills, 
inventories,  memoirs,  and  the  like  —  is  very  instruc- 
ts r  to  the  student.  The  promise  is  made  that  future 
parts  will  offer  many  considerations  which  w 
the  amateur  buyer  from 

those  who  make  antiques  to  demand.     The  notes 
on    the    very   interesting  written    by    Mr. 

1 

the  standpoint  of  decorative  art.  showing  t: 
velopmenl  of  special  tnd  tracing  out  many 

artistic  influences  which  particular  piei  es  exhibit. 
( Doubleday,  Pa         %7    o  a  part.) 

.  \\w  Bowman  Dodd  returns  to  the  land  of 
her  earlier  "Three  Norm andy  Inns."  describil 
F  ,  light  and   pictun  ■    u  h  the  old 

the         town  in  which  William  the  Con 
Conqueror.  bom.   and    making   flying   ex.   :r- 
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sions  into  history  and  myth.  Paper  with  the  stiff- 
ness and  glaze  of  cardboard  and  a  volume  which 
weighs  in  the  hand  like  lead  is  the  price  for  repro- 
ductions of  good  illustrative  camera  shots.  (Little, 
Brown.     $2.00.) 

Arthur  Lawrence  writes  what,  in  spite  of  some 
defects,  is  likely  to  remain  the  recognized  biography 
Sir  Arthur  °f  Sir  Arthur,  who  himself  furnished 

Sullivan.  much  of  the  material,  and  revised  the 

proofs.  The  sub-title  is  "  Life  History,  Letters,  and 
Reminiscences,"  but  the  letters  are  all  too  few,  and 
the  reminiscences  might  be  better  told.  Sullivan 
was  from  early  infancy  almost  a  prodigy  of  musical 
talent,  and  the  life  records  a  career  of  early  and 
ascending  professional  success  due  to  natural  gifts, 
application,  and  an  astonishing  readiness  of  inven- 
tion and  rapidity  of  work ;  but  we  get  too  little  of 
the  personality  of  the  man.  The  flow  of  irrelevant 
facility  combines  with  wide  margins  and  open  types 
to  make  a  bulky  though  not  heavy  volume.  A  num- 
ber of  good  portraits  and  interesting  fac-similes  of 
original  scores  and  letters  are  included.     (Stone. 

$36°-) 

William  J.  Long  shows  himself  a  true  woods- 
man, naturalist,  and  lover  of  wild  things  big  and 
Wilderness  little.  The  man  who  hunts  bear  with- 
Ways.  out  a  gUri)  steals  on  lynx  kittens  to  see 

them  play  and  leaves  them  unharmed,  and  climbs 
three  hundred  feet  of  sheer  cliff  with  two  eagles 
threatening  him,  in  order  to  look  on  their  nestlings, 
proves  both  his  courage  and  his  enthusiasm.  One 
would  have  to  search  far  to  find  anything  to  sur- 
pass the  intimate  sympathy  and  gift  of  observation 
shown  by  this  unpretentious  but  wholly  charming 
little  volume.     (Ginn.     $0.45.) 

Professor  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler  of 
Harvard  is  the  author  of  this  "  study  of  life  and 
The  indi-  death  "  —  the  work  of  a  scientist,  but 

viduai.  not^    properly   speaking,    a    scientific 

work.  It  is  rather  the  setting  forth  of  a  natural- 
ist's beliefs  regarding  man,  duty,  and  immortality. 
Much  of  it  is  frankly  speculative ;  some  of  it  is 
nearer  to  poetry  than  to  science ;  but  it  is  informed 
throughout  by  scientific  thought,  lacking  some 
initiation  into  which  the  reader  will  find  a  good 
deal  that  is  hardly  comprehensible.  A  serious, 
stimulating,  and  in  some  ways  practically  helpful 
book,  affecting  both  religion  and  conduct.  (Apple- 
ton.     $1.50.) 

John  Clyde's  biography  of  the  translator  of 
Omar  Khayyam  is  not  as  good  as  it  ought  be,  but 
The  Life  f  '*  comes  first,  though  tardily,  into  the 
Edward  Fitz-  field,  and  contains  much  interesting 
and  amusing  matter.  FitzGerald's 
life  was  so  extraordinary  in  its  solitude  and  un- 
eventfulness  that  it  left  something  of  a  paucity  of 


material,  which  perhaps  explains  the  padding. 
But  the  eccentric  yet  rare  and  sincere  soul  of  the 
friend  of  Tennyson,  Spedding,  Thackeray,  and 
Carlyle  shines  forth  from  the  anecdotic  narrative. 
(Stone,  $2.00.) 

Mr.  John  Kimberley  Mumford's  book  deserves 

the  highest  praise.      It  is  planned  intelligently,  and 

written  with  skill.    The  plates  are  very 

Oriental  Rugs.      ,  .r  .         ...  .,  , 

beautiful.  We  can  recall  no  color- 
reproductions  which  equal  them  in  their  fidelity  to 
the  originals.  The  work  becomes  at  once  the 
authority  on  its  subject.  No  book  for  general  use 
approaching  it  in  value  has  heretofore  been  pub- 
lished on  rugs.     (Scribner.     $ 7. 50  net.) 

William  Eleroy  Curtis  republishes  in  a  bulky 
volume,  with  an  atrocious  cover,  an  account  of  a 
Between  the  journey  along  the  west  coast  of  South 
Andes  and  the  America,  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Ocean.  Chicago   Record.     He    writes    enter- 

tainingly, and  has  gathered  together  a  great  deal 
of  miscellaneous  information,  not  always  critically 
sifted,  concerning  the  countries  visited.  (Stone. 
$2.50.) 

General  George  A.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.,  here 
recounts  some  of  his  experiences  in  Indian  fighting 
Thrilling  Days  and  in  the  Civil  War.  As  Sheridan's 
in  Army  Life.  a[^e  j^g  bore  ^im  company  on  the 
famous  ride  from  Winchester,  and  was  present  at 
Appomattox  Court  House  when  Lee  surrendered. 
His  most  stirring  narrative,  however,  is  of  a  des- 
perate fight,  with  only  fifty  scouts,  against  over  a 
thousand  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  warriors,  in  which  he 
barely  escaped  Custer's  fate.     (Harpers.    $1.50.) 

Mrs.  Katrina  Trask  brings  together  under  this 
title  eight  short  stories  of  love  and  marriage.  Four 
Lessons  in  of  them  are  hardly  more  than  con- 

Love-  ventional,  but  all  are  agreeable,  and 

when  the  author  is  at  her  best  she  shows  delicate 
skill  in  developing  the  contrasts  of  masculine  and 
feminine  character  and  conduct.   (Harpers.  $1.25.) 

Theodore  H.  Rand  edits,  with  brief  biographical 
notes,  this  anthology  of  provincial  poetry.  Most 
a  Treasury  of  of  the  writers  are  little  known ;  of 
Canadian  verse.  tne  ^4  represented  many  are  allowed 
only  a  single  poem.  The  editor's  work  seems  con- 
scientiously done  ;  the  volume,  if  not  inspired,  is 
pleasant,  and  the  collection  was  worth  making. 
The  colorlessness  of  the  volume  as  a  whole  shows 
how  literary  and  how  little  local  was  the  impulse  of 
the  writers ;  much  of  the  verse  might  have  come 
from  Texas  or  Australia,  as  well  as  Canada.  But 
the  general  level  is  respectable,  and  some  of  the 
pieces  admirable.  Canada  has  no  need  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  showing  for  her  which  the  whole 
makes.     (Dutton.     $2.00.) 
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Mat.  '         N  Cox  had  completed  the 

preparation  of  this  important  contribution  to  our 

knowledge  of  the  Civil  War  before  his 

Military  ° 

Reminiscences  death  last  summer.  IIi>  accurate, 
of  the  Civil  war.  painstaking,  just,  and  well-written  nar- 
rative covers  its  whole  period,  and  is  of  the  first 
value  to  the  student  of  its  history.  (Scnbner.  2 
1  »o  net.) 
Henry  James  unravels  psychological  complica- 
tions with  his  extremest  irony  and  subtlety  in  these 

dozen  short  stories.     The  seeker  after 
The  Soft  Side.  ..  ...  .„    -     ,    ., 

intellectual    diversion   will   find    them 

good   brain    exercise,  for    they  are    too   brilliantly 

clever  not  to  be  interesting,  even  though  somewhat 

bloodless  and  overrefined.     (Macmillan.     £1.50.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Newton  Clarke  reviews 

.  _..     .  the    present    conditions    and    future 

A  Study  of  '  ...  ...... 

Christian  prospects  of  missions  in  the  light  of 

Missions.  modern    thought.      His   discussion  is 

broad,  sane,  and  honest.  It  is  refreshing  to  read 
a  book  about  missions  which  admits  that  the  Chris- 
tian world  is  probably  not  yet  morally  strong  enough 
to  overthrow  Mohammedanism,  declares  that  mis- 
sionaries should  study  comparative  religion,  accepts 
evolutionary  conceptions  of  race  development,  and 
points  out  the  danger  of  concealing  from  the  h< 
the  results  of  the  higher  criticism.   ( Scribner.  $  1.25.) 

Dr.  William  Eliot  Griffis  has  written  a  sym- 
pathetic and  interesting  biography  of  the  famous 
Verbeck  of  missionary,     Guido    Verbeck,    whose 

Japan.  forty  years'  labors  did  much  to  bring 

about  "renovated  Japan"  —  his  childhood  and 
youth  in  Holland,  his  early  manhood  as  civil 
engineer  and  theological  student  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Japan.  But  it 
is  less  a  record  of  facts,  than  a  luminous  portrait 
of  "  a  citizen  of  no  country."  "a  life  story  of  founda- 
tion work."      (Revell.     S1.50.) 

The  "  Mushroom  Book"  is  designed  not  only  to 

give  peace  of  mind  to  the  ardent  mycophagist  who 

The  Mushroom    wishes  to  eat    mushrooms  of  his  own 

picking,  yet  has  dim  tei  b  >ad- 

but  also  to  act  as  a  sort  of  popular  intro- 
duction to  the  vast  army  of  fungi,  whose  full  tale 
no  man  can  make  up.  While  its  first  appeal 
therel  tronomic   and   utilitarian,  it  b 

with  the  nature  study  books  which  now  form  such  a 

nil   hopeful   portion  of  1  od  of 

books.       Miss    Marshall,   the    author,  has   had    the 
\u\  advic  \meri- 

lists    who    h.i  knowled 

an    fungi,    and    her    work     i  I  ■    and 

painstaking.  The  48  full-page  plates,  half  of  them 
in   col  flume   and    bind 

it  to   the  with   illustrations 

"  photographed  in  <  olor  from 


publishers.  While  these  colored  reproductions 
exhibit    some    of   the    well-known  of  the 

"three-color"  process,  they  are  invaluable  as  an 
easy  and  simple  means  of  identification  ;  and  the 
original  photographs  made  by  Mr.  |.  A.  Anderson 
and  colored  by  his  daughter  are  extraordinarily 
beautiful  and  effective  ;  they  are  part  oi  the 
which  attracted  so  much  attention  when  exhibited 
at  the  Mycological  Club  a  year  or  so  ago  ;  and 
they  prove  anew  how  much  superior  an  adequately 
handled  1  am  ra  is  for  such  purposes  to  the  b; 
in  i-t  careful  artist.    (Doubleday,  Page.    $3.00  net.) 

HELEN  Al»     El     Smi     •'•    "  The    Thirteen    < 
nies,"  in  the  Story  of  the  Nations  series,  is  a  con- 
The  Thirteen       scientious  historical  narrative  of  each 
Colonies.  colony  taken  separately  down  to  the 

Declaration  of  Independence.     Clear  and  interest- 
ing for  general  reading,  without  pretence  of  Ol 
value  to  special  students.      (Putnam.     $1.50.) 

Mr.  Elmore  Elliott  Pi  ake  in  his  first  novel  fol- 
The  1"NVS  tne  fortunes  of  a  wealthy  Ameri- 

Dariingtons.  can  family,  the  owners  of  a  railroad  in 
a  small,  growing  American  town  —  a  book  of  dis- 
tinct promise.      1  M' ( 'lure,  Phillips.     £1.50.) 

Mr.  Josiah    Flyot    am'   Mr.   Francis  W 

have  made  a  collection  -   of  crime 

The  Powers         an(l  criminals,  in  which  t' 
that  Prey.  a    theory  —  that    it    takes    a    tl 

catch  a  thief,  and  tiiat   the  criminal  clas 
kept  in  check  only  by  a  semi-criminal  | 
as  the   Powers  that  Rule  use  the  machinery  of  the 
law  to   secure    a    share    of   the    plunder    from  the 
Powers  that  Prey.      Unpleasant  tales  of  in 
violence,     and     depravity.        (McClure,      Phillips. 
5-) 

Professor  (it  •  ;       E    '>•  ■    written 

the  introduction    to  this  volume  of   the    tastefully 

iysof     manufacture 
Francia  Bacon,     sics,  and   he  has  written   it 
The  si  Dvenient,  .  well  edited,  and 

cheap.     (Century.     >m.oo.) 

S  paper  arti- 

cles on  different    aspec  ts   ^\    London,    Paris,  and 

Glimpses  of  ever    and    entertaining 

Three  Nations,    sketch.-  |    and   market  place, 

for  he  was  a  picturesque  writer  and  . 
Put  this  is  only  good  newspaper 

Mead.      - 

Prestoi  nt  (  !hari  es  F.  Thwu 
scription  <-^'  the  American 

College  Admin-    dent's  ; 

isti.ition.  ofitsproblen  illy  of  adminis- 

tration.    A  useful,  practical  book  for  all  who  have 

1    with    higher    educational   work.      (Century. 

>.) 
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Mr.  John  Buchan,  a  promising  new  English 
novelist,  traces  the  career  of  a  Scotch  hero  whose 
The  Half-  self-questioning  and  irresolute  nature 

Hearted.  caused  him  to  lose  in  love   and   in 

politics  in  his  everyday  life  at  home ;  but,  when 
he  was  sent  on  a  dangerous  mission  to  the  Indian 
frontier,  to  protect  British  territory  from  a  Russian 
foray,  he  forgot  himself,  and  the  stress  of  a  great 
patriotic  duty  and  the  necessity  for  action  made 
a  man  and  a  hero  of  him.  It  is  a  good  story. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin.     #1.50.) 

Irving's  masterpiece  of  humor,  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  Maxfield  Parrish,  and  printed 
locker's  on  a  large  page  in  legible  Morris  type 

History  of  with  wide   margins,   is    an    attractive 

volume.     (Russell.     $3-75-) 


New  York. 


Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  put  into  this  com- 
pact volume  thirteen  essays  and  addresses  on  stren- 
The  strenuous  uous  and  patriotic  subjects  :  "  The 
Life-  Strenuous     Life,"    "  Expansion     and 

Peace,"  "Civic  Helpfulness,"  "The  American 
Boy,"  "  Military  Preparedness  and  Unprepared- 
ness,"  "  Admiral  Dewey,"  "  Grant,"  etc.  They  have 
the  straightforward  method,  earnestness,  and  ring 
of  sincerity  of  the  man  who  wrote  them.  (Century. 
$1.50.) 

Mr.  Charles  Battell  Loomis  tells  tales  of  fairies 
that  may  be  found  in  New  York  City,  in  New  Jersey, 
Yankee  and   Connecticut,   to  say  nothing  of 

Enchantments.  Long  Island.  Of  the  forty  illustra- 
tions he  himself  says,  "  I  wish  I  might  have  seen 
the  illustrations  before  I  told  the  stories,  because 


then  the  stories  would  have  been  twice  as  good." 
(McClure,  Phillips.     $1.25.) 

Anna  Katharine  Green  reintroduces  Mr.  Gryce, 
the  amiable  detective,  and  Miss  Amelia  Butter- 
Trie  Circular  worth,  of  Gramercy  Park,  his  amateur 
study.  assistant,  in   this  ingenious   detective 

story,  to  aid  each  other  in  untangling  an  intri- 
cate knot  of  circumstance  about  a  strange  crime  — 
of  the  same  nature  as  "The  Leavenworth  Case." 
(McClure,  Phillips.     #1.25.) 

Mr.  Oliver  Herford's  volume  of  verse  is 
Overheard  in  a  clever,  and  transient,  and  of  a  piece 
Garden.  with    his    former  work.      It    is    illus- 

trated in  his  inimitable  way.     (Scribner.     $1.25.) 

The  second  of  Mr.  Ralph  Connor's  books  of 
Western  life,  though  not  equal  either 
in  interest  or  in  quality  to  "  Black 
Rock,"  has  the  same  healthy  tone  and  high  purpose. 
(Revell.    $1.50.) 

The  jewel  which  gives  the  title  to  W.  Van 
Tassel  Sutphen's  story  draws  the  American  hero 
The  cardinal's  through  many  countries,  civilizations, 
Rose-  and  adventures.     It  is  romantic  fiction 

of  no  permanent  value,  but  it  is  interesting  for  an 
idle  hour.     (Harper.     $1.50.) 

Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  the  musical  critic  of  the 

New  York  Tribune,  has  edited  for  American  readers 

T  ,  this  most  complete  and  authoritative 

Lavignac's  ' 

Music  and  manual   of  music.      While    technical 

Musicians.         an(j  accurate  to  the  iast  degree,  it  is 

so  written  as  to  be  interesting  to  the  casual  layman 
in  music.  Mr.  Krehbiel  has  added,  also,  notes  on 
music  in  America.     (Holt.     $3.00. ) 


Sky  Pilot. 
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AS  long  ago  as  1835  the  state  of  New 
York  established  libraries  in  its  district 
schools  ;  the  plan  was  widely  imitated 
throughout  the  Union,  and  yet  it  came  to 
little  good.  Of  like  sad  history  are  thousands 
of  other  libraries  brought  together  in  villages 
and  small  towns  of  America.  Often  the  first 
selection  of  books  was  unwise,  the  trustees 
imagining  that  what  interested  themselves 
must  surely  interest  the  public,  while,  too, 
there  was  much  inconsiderate  acceptance  of 
the  weeds  and  rubbish  from  dusty  attics. 
Lacking  the  means   to    refresh   the   shelves 


with  the  best  current  literature,  a  year  was 
usually  long  enough  to  exhaust  the  interest 
of  the  library  for  every  diligent  reader. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  the  State 
Librarian  of  New  York  at  Albany,  this  situa- 
tion, in  1893,  began  to  brighten.  In  that 
year  he  commenced  to  send  out  to  any  com- 
munity in  the  state  a  library  of  25,  50,  or  100 
volumes,  on  condition  that  the  books  be  safely 
guarded  and  returned  within  six  months,  sub- 
ject to  a  nominal  charge  for  packing,  freight, 
and  the  blanks  needed  for  simple  accounts. 
At  headquarters  Mr.  W.  R.  Eastman  directs 
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a  staff  competent  to  select  books  at  once  help- 
ful and  attractive ;  with  each  box  goes  a 
printed  list,  every  title  followed  by  a  brief 
descriptive  note.  Whether  a  community  is 
chiefly  made  up  of  farmers,  lumbermen,  or 
factory  hands  is  kept  in  mind  as  its  books 
sembled.  Adaptation  is  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  choice.  Just  as  soon  as  a  library  has 
been  read  it  is  sent  back  to  Albany  to  be 
exchanged  for  another,  and  any  special  re- 
quirement of  a  study  club,  or  other  band  of 
learners,  meets  with  a  prompt  and  liberal 
response.  Eight  years  ago  the  smaller  libra- 
ries of  the  state  were  stagnant  ponds  scat- 
tered here  and  there  totally  without  plan  ; 
to-day  we  have  in  their  stead  reservoirs  dis- 
tributed with  system  and  intelligence,  all 
united  in  the  quick  healthy  stream  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Albany. 

There  are  now  about  six  hundred  travelling 
libraries  in  circuit  throughout  New  York  ;  in 
some  places  they  usefully  piece  out  the  strug- 
gling independent  foundations  of  small  vil- 
;  ;  in  Plattsburg  and  elsewhere  they  have 

led  to  the  establishment  of  flourishing  local 
concerns.  Mr.  Dewey  is  wishful  that  small 
home  collections  of  five  to  ten  books  may  be 
distributed  to  farmhouses,  much  as  similar 
libraries  of  twenty  volumes  or  so  have  been 
introduced  in  Boston  and  Pittsburg.  Indeed, 
this  apostle  of  literature  would  have  not  only 
every  household  in  the  state,  but  every  indi- 
vidual, lay  claim  to  proprietorship  in  the 
State  Library.  He  asks  us  to  use  the  long- 
distance telephone  whenevei  in  emergency 
we  may  find  his  stores  of  service ;  and  on 
moderate  terms  he  proffers  extracts  from  any 
book  or  document  in  his  keeping  at  Albany. 

Since  [893  the  travelling  library  has  made 
its  way  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Maine,  Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania,  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin. 
In  Ohio,  during  the  year  ending  November 
(OO,  no  fewer  than  711  boxes  were  sent 
out,  a  ig  [9,505  volumes;  the  women's 

clubs,  schools,  and  granges  formed  more  than 

one    half    the    demand.       Proceeding    upon    a 

stion  ot    Mr.  C.  B.  Galbreath,  the 
Librarian,  travelling  systems  are  beginning 
to  radiate  from   local   cent  I     lumbus  is 

in  this  way  serving  the  rural   school  districts 
ot  1- ;  ank  in  <  lounty  with  .}'>  itinerant  libi 
As  far    is   I   am   aware,  Van  Wert   County, 

Ohio,  is  the  first  in  the  United    States  to  lew 


a  tax  for  the  support  of  a  free  public  library. 
This  follows  as  a  condition  of  the  bequest  of 
$50,000  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Brumbaek  for  a  library 
building  in  the  city  of  Van  Wert.  The  trus- 
tees have  under  consideration  the  sending 
out  travelling  libraries  to  the  post  offices  in 
the  county,  where  they  will  be  readily  acces- 
sible to  readers.  Where  a  state  has  the  lai%;e 
area  of  Ohio,  there  is  evident  gain  in  making 
a  county  the  unit  of  a  travelling  system. 

Wisconsin  is  a  community  in  the  main  agri- 
cultural and  widely  dispersed;  in  travelling 
libraries  are  directed  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Hutchins, 
secretary  to  the  State  Library  Commission  at 
Madison,  an  officer  of  uncommon  ability  and 
enthusiasm.  He  has  his  reward  in  seeing 
benefaction  after  benefaction  offered  in  fur- 
therance of  his  aims,  in  seeing  the  spirit  of 
self-help  which  honors  so  many  little  commu- 
nities. The  village  of  Jacksonport  contains 
barely  a  hundred  inhabitants  —  all  fisher  folk. 
Instead  of  asking  the  loan  of  a  travelling 
library,  the  people  raised  a  fund  of  fifty 
dollars  and  asked  the  Commission  to  buy  a 
travelling  library  in  their  name,  and  to  make 
their  village  a  travelling  library  station.  Mr. 
Hutchins's  success  shows  the  unmistakable 
importance  ot  a  State  Library  Commissi 
rightly  manned.  A  community  which  s 
aid  from  the  Commission  may  deserve  aid  ; 
so  also  may  another  community,  indifferent 
about  the  matter  until  a  rousing  stirs  it 

up   to   feel   what    it    is   missing.       The   h 
wise    as    well    as   kind   who  re  take 

"  No  "  tor  an  answer  when  he  proffers  helpful 
hospitalities.      There   i^    -j;o,n\   authority   tor 
going  out  into  the  highways  and  bywa 
find  guests  tor  a  1 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  with  a  depository 
of  literature  at  the  capital  of  a  state,  th 
and  most  informing  -nay  find  their  way 

to  the  boy  ami  girl  on  the  lonely  farm,  and 
bring  equal  light  to  the  immigrant's  home  in 
the  shadow  ot  a  factory  or  mill.  Ami.  hap- 
pily, this  trusteeship  ^i  literature  enlists  the 
individual  citizen  not  less  zealously  than  the 
official     S  larly  men 

generously  ot  time,  strength,  and  means 
•mmissioners,  as  friends  oi  the  new 
library  movement ;  while  literally  by  thou- 
sands  must  we  count  the  unpaid  servai 
the  people,  who  act  as  its  librarians  through- 
out the  villages  and  hamlets  oi  the  land. 
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Reports  showing  the  most  popular  books  of  the 
past  month  from  book-dealers  in  Cleveland,  Los 
Angeles,  St.  Paul,  Louisville,  San  Francisco,  St. 
Louis,  New  York,  Boston,  and   Philadelphia,  and 


from  librarians  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Minneapolis, 
Hartford,  Jersey  City,  Brooklyn,  Springfield,  Cleve- 
land, New  York,  Buffalo,  and  Cincinnati,  have  been 
made  into  the  following  composite  lists  :  — 


book-dealers'  reports 

i.  Eben  Holder)  —  Bacheller.     (Lothrop.)  i. 

2.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  —  Thompson.     (Bowen-Merrill.)  2. 

3.  Eleanor  —  Ward.     (Harper.)  3. 

4.  Tommy  and  Grizel  —  Barrie.     (Scribner.)  4. 

5.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King — Crawford.     (Macmillan.)  5. 

6.  Monsieur  Beaucaire —  Tarkington.     (McClure,  Phillips.) 

7.  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden  —  Anon.    (Macmillan.)  6. 

8.  The  Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock — Page.     (Scribner.)  7. 

9.  Rostand's  L'Aiglon — Parker.     (Russell.)  8. 

10.  The  Voice  of  the  People  —  Glasgow.    (Doubleday,  Page.)  9. 

11.  Master  Christian  —  Corelli.     (Dodd,  Mead.)  10. 

12.  The  Lane  that  Had  No  Turning  —  Parker.     (Doubleday,  n. 

Page.) 

13.  The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box — Harland.     (Lane.)  12. 

14.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson  —  Goss.   (Bowen-Merrill.)  13. 

15.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known — Seton-Thompson.  (Scribner.)  14. 

16.  More  Fables  in  Slang  —  Ade.     (Stone.)  15. 

17.  Wanted,  a  Matchmaker — Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

18.  A  Woman  Tenderfoot — Mrs.  Seton-Thompson.     (Double-  16. 

day,  Page.)  17. 

19.  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana  —  Tarkington.     (Doubleday,  18. 

Page.)  19. 

20.  Crittenden  —  Fox.     (Scribner.)  20. 

21.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  Yea-and-Nay — Hewlett.  21. 

(Macmillan.)  22. 

22.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike  —  Lloyd.     (Dodd,  Mead.)  23. 

23.  The  Reign  of  Law  —  Allen.     (Macmillan.)  24. 

24.  Bob,  Son  of  Battle  —  Ollivant.     (Doubleday,  Page.)  25. 

25.  Hidden  Servants  —  Alexander.     (Little,  Brown.)  26. 

26.  Napoleon,  the  Last  Phase — Rosebery.     (Harper.)  27. 

27.  A     Life    of    Francis     Parkman  —  Farnham.      (Houghton,  28. 

Mifflin.)  29. 

28.  Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintances  — ■  Howells.     (Harper.)  30. 

29.  The  Solitary  Summer  —  Anon.     (Macmillan.) 

30.  The  Mantle  of  Elijah  —  Zangwill.     (Harper.) 


LIBRARIANS     REPORTS 

Eleanor  —  Ward.     (Harper.) 

Eben  Holden  —  Bacheller.     (Lothrop.) 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  —  Thompson.     (Bowen-Merrill.) 

Master  Christian  —  Corelli.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

The  Redemption  of  David  Corson  —  Goss.  (Bowen-Mer- 
rill.) 

The  Reign  of  Law  —  Allen.     (Macmillan.) 

The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box  —  Harland.     (Lane.) 

Tommy  and  Grizel  —  Barrie.     (Scribner.) 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King  —  Crawford.     (Macmillan.) 

Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden  —  Anon.     (Macmillan.) 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower — Major.  (Bowen-Mer- 
rill.) 

The  Maid  of  Maiden  Lane  —  Barr.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

Unleavened  Bread — Grant.     (Scribner.) 

Quisante  —  Hawkins.     (Stokes.) 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana — Tarkington.  (Doubleday, 
Page.) 

To  Have  and  to  Hold  —  Johnston.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

Richard  Carvel  —  Churchill.     (Macmill.in.) 

Rostand's  L'Aiglon — Parker.     (Russell.) 

Janice  Meredith  —  Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

China,  the  Long-lived  Empire  —  Scidmore.     (Century.) 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known — Seton-Thompson.  (Scribner.) 

The  Pride  of  Jennico  —  Castle.     (Macmillan.) 

The  Voice  of  the  People  —  Glasgow.     (Doubleday,  Page.) 

Sky  Pilot — -Connor.     (Revell.) 

Black  Rock  —  Connor.     (Revell.) 

David  Harum  —  Westcott.     (Appleton.) 

The  Expatriates  —  Bell.     (Harper.) 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike  —  Lloyd.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

A  Friend  to  Caesar — Davis.     (Macmillan.) 

Memoirs  of  the  Countess  Potocka  —  Strachey.  (Doubleday, 
Page.) 


Fourteen  books  are  mentioned  in  both  lists.  Seven 
books,  "  Eben  Holden,"  "  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes," 
"Eleanor,"  "Tommy  and  Grizel,"  "In  the  Palace 
of  the  King,"  "  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden," 
and  "  Master  Christian  "  are  among  the  first  twelve  in 
each  list  and  are  therefore  probably  the  most  widely 
read  books  of  the  month.  Of  these  "  Alice  of  Old 
Vincennes,"  "  In  the  Palace  of  the  King,"  and  "  Eliza- 
beth and  her  German  Garden  "  were  not  so  placed 
last  month.  There  are  eight  books,  not  fiction,  in 
the  dealers'  list  and  five  in  the  librarians'  list. 


"  Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  "  Elizabeth  and  her  Ger- 
man Garden,"  and  "The  Lane  that  Had  No  Turning" 
have  risen  considerably  in  the  book-dealers'  list,  and 
"  Eleanor  "  and  "  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  "  in  the 
librarians'  list. 

Books  not  mentioned  last  month  which  take 
good  rank  in  the  dealers'  reports  are  "  The  Old 
Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock,"  "  L'Aiglon," 
"A  Woman  Tenderfoot,"  and  "Crittenden,"  and 
in  the  librarians'  reports,  "  In  the  Palace  of  the 
King." 
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The  Most  Marvellous  Wealth-Growth  in  History 

TI I  E  real  growth  of  the  United  States  may  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  be  included  within 
a  century,  but  in  no  part  of  that  century 
has  this  growth  been  more  marvellous  than  during 
the  past  ten  years.  The  contrasts  of  1890  at 
1900  are  greater  in  many  ways  than  those  of  1890 
and  1S50.  Ten  years  is  but  a  short  time  even  in  the 
life  of  a  man,  and  it  is  but  a  moment  in  the  life  of  a 
great  nation,  but  in  that  moment  the  United  States 
has  accomplished  more  in  adding  to  the  wealth  and 
of  her  people  at  home  and  abroad  than  is 
recorded  of  any  other  country  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  gains  in  territory  and  population  are 
significant  as  the  gains  in  commerce  and 
wealth. 

In  1S90  the  people  of  the  United  States  used 
about  1500  million  dollars  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change in    their   domestic    commerce.      Last   year 

millions  found  active  employment  in  the 
direction.     This  is  a  far  greater  gain  in  proportion 
than  the  gain  in  population,  for  the  per  capita  circu- 
lation of  this  country  in  1S90  was  $22.82,  while  in 
1900  it  was  $26.94. 

The  national  income  used  for  purposes  of  govern- 
ment  in    1890  was  (.50  million  dollars,  and  in  1900 

107S  millions.     The  expenses  of  the  g 
ment  in  i  ;,o  millions,  and  886   millions 

were  needed  for  1900.    The  in  ceiptswere 

from  internal  revenue,  for  the  customs,  owing  to 
mparatively  small  increase  in  importations, 
yielded  no  more  in  i<)oo  than  in  1890,  while  the 
internal  revenue  receipts  rose  in  ten  years  from  142 
million  to  205  million  dollars. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  of  late  in  re- 
gard  t  nsion,  but  the  domestic  • 

is,    which    has    produced 
such  tremendou  in  government  an/: 

1  affairs,  is  fir  more  important  to  the   people 

which  ha\  [uired. 

While  the   imports  have  remained   about    the   same 

; 

million  to  1395  million  dollars,  yielding  a  balance 
in  trade  in  favor  of  this  count] 


against   a   trade   balance   in    1890  of  68   millions. 
The   population  of  the  country  has  increased   20 
per  cent  in  ten  years.     The  importation  of  I 
goods   about    8    per   cent.     The   exportati" 
American  goods  63  per  cent. 

The  railroad  securities  of  the  Unit  have 

risen  in  value  in  ten  years  from  9500  million  to 
11,692  million  dollars.  The  earnings  of  these 
roads  in  1890  were  525  millions,  and  in  1900  they 
were  1336  millions,  notwithstanding  a  marked  de- 
crease in  freight  and  which  has 
taken  place  in  recent  y 

The  mineral  output  of  the  United  States  in 
was  620  millions,  and  in  1900  it  was  1000  millions. 
One  item   of  this  output,   that  of  fuel,  rose 
23I  to  35°  million  dollars  in  that  time. 

Instances  of  this  kind  n  1  ontinued  with- 

out end.  This  in<  rease  in  prod".'  tiveness  :>  all  the 
more  remarkable  that  it  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  any  signs  of  overproduction.  This  is  an 
lent  promise  for  the  future  continual, 
rapid  ratio  of  growth.  It  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
great  increase  in  population  which  is  to  come  in 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  find  plenty  to 
eat,  plenty  to  wear,  and  plenty  todo,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law  that  man  must  live  by  toil. 

The  Metal  Product  as  an  Index  to  Prosperity 

NO    '      re    -   isitive    indicator   could    I 
of  the  industrial  life  of  a  nation  like  o 
than  tin-  development  of  its  metallii 

tute    the    Staple   ma- 
terials  fir  its   manufacturing  and   commercial   life. 
Iron   and   copper  are  now  in   this   - 
preeminent  importance  that  other  metals  1 
parison  become  almost  insignificant.     Inasnv 
the  OP  metals  within   the  >; 

of  the  United  St  (in  the  light 

know]  than  the  d 

metals  in  the  entire  remaining  I  f  the  globe, 

their  development  in  any  given  year  will  depend 
but  little  upon  the  .  .  and  almost 

entirely  upon  the  demands  of  the  mark 
demands  may  be  indicated  even  better  in  the  pn<  cs 
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paid  than  in  the  amount  produced,  since  the  total 
value  of  metallic  products  rather  than  the  amount 
produced  is  especially  significant. 

The  figures  just  issued  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Mining  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  for  the  years  from 
1890  to  1899,  show  the  value  of  the  metallic 
products. 

VALUE  OF   METALLIC  PRODUCTS, 
IN   MILLIONS   OV  DOLLARS 


1890  .  . 

.  .  306 

1895  .  . 

.  .  282 

1891  .  . 

•  •  3°° 

1896  .  . 

.  .  288 

1892  .  . 

•  •  308 

1897  .  . 

•  •  3°2 

1893  •  • 

•  •  250 

1898  .  . 

•  •  343 

1894  .  . 

.  .  218 

1899  .  . 

•  •  527 

From  1890  until  1893  the  value  of  the  product 
remained  practically  constant.  The  effect  of  the 
great  financial  depression  is  indicated  in  the  falling 
off  from  a  value  of  308  millions  in  1892  to  250 
millions  in  1893.  There  was  a  further  notable 
drop  in  1894,  and  the  product  of  1892  was  not 
again  approached  until  1897.  There  was  a  large 
gain  (over  13  per  cent)  in  1898,  the  year  of  the 
Spanish-American  war,  but  the  spirit  of  expansion 
which  then  became  dominant  was  first  clearly  shown 
in  the  returns  of  1899,  when  the  increase  was 
between  53  and  54  per  cent  —  something  quite 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mining. 

This  amazing  increase  (92  per  cent)  is  to  be 
ascribed  almost  entirely  to  the  two  metals,  iron  and 
copper.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United 
States  in  1898  was  valued  at  117  millions  of  dollars 
and  in  1899  at  245  millions  —  an  increase  of  109 
per  cent.  The  corresponding  figures  for  copper 
are  62  and  104  millions  (67  per  cent). 

In  the  same  years  gold  showed  an  increase  from 
64  to  71  millions  (n  per  cent),  zinc  from  10  to  13 
millions  (30  per  cent),  and  antimony  from  184  to 
254  thousands  (37  per  cent).  Nearly  all  the  non- 
metallic  mineral  products  also  showed  a  marked 
increase  between  the  same  two  years,  the  total 
value  of  all  such  products  being,  in  1898,  353 
millions,  and  in  1899,  448  millions  of  dollars, — 
an  increase  of  27  per  cent. 

The  official  figures  for  the  year  1900  are  not  yet 
compiled,  but  the  indications  are  that  the  output 
of  metals  will  be  enormous,  even  when  measured 
by  that  of  1898.  Together  the  returns  of  metallic 
products  in  the  United  States  for  1899  and  1900 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  the  altogether  remarkable  period  in 
which  we  are  now  living.  The  great  advance  has 
been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  sudden  acquisition 
of  foreign  markets.  The  figures  for  1900  will 
include  a  new  factor,  namely,  a  European  market 
for  our  coal  in  addition  to  that  already  acquired 
for  our  steel  and  copper. 


The  Pressed  Steel  Car  and  Its  Maker 

ALL  the  world  knows  of  the  invention  of  the 
pressed  steel  freight  car,  and  of  how  the 
business  of  making  these  cars  developed  in  a  few 
months  from  the  smallest  of  beginnings  into  one  of 
the  great  industries  of  the  United  States.  In  1897 
there  was  not  a  steel  car  in  the  country.  In  1899 
the  manufacture  of  steel  cars  consumed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  product  of  our  iron  mines. 
The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  at  Pittsburg  uses 
about  a  thousand  tons  of  steel  a  day,  and  is  some- 
thing like  517,000,000  behind  its  orders.  Its  capi- 
tal is  $25, 000,000,  and  it  employs  10,000  men. 

The  world  does  not  know,  however,  that  this  huge 
concern,  which  is  piling  up  fortunes  for  its  owners, 
which  gives  support  at  its  own  works  to  a  good- 
sized  cityful  of  people,  which  consumes  in  raw 
material  the  product  of  a  great  army  of  laborers 
elsewhere,  is  the  creation,  and  therefore,  if  highly 
thought  of,  the  embodiment  of  an  extraordinary 
character.  It  was  built  up  by  the  energy,  courage, 
and  sagacity  of  a  man  who  began  life  as  a  cooper's 
boy,  educated  himself,  married  young,  struggled 
for  years  to  get  a  small  footing,  suffered  reverses, 
and  won  his  final  success  by  sheer  will-power,  stub- 
bornness, resource,  and  skill  in  the  face  of  the  most 
formidable  obstacles.  Work  is  one  of  the  means 
by  which  a  personality  gets  expression,  and  it  is  not 
giving  way  to  vulgar  materialism  and  dollar  worship 
to  make  of  commercial  achievements  also  a  human 
document,  and  to  be  interested  in  the  dramatic 
struggle  for  success  which  has  called  into  play  high 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

The  inventor  of  the  pressed  steel  car  is  Charles 
T.  Schoen.  Aggressiveness  and  perseverance  are 
qualities  which  he  shares  with  other  successful  men  ; 
a  more  individual  trait,  and  one  which  marks  the 
largeness  of  the  man,  is  disclosed  in  the  fact  that  he 
has  never  paid  court  to  fortune,  but  has  throughout 
loved  rather  the  effort  than  the  reward.  In  wealth 
and  in  poverty  this  trait  has  appeared.  He  seems 
to  think  little  of  the  money  he  is  making,  finding 
satisfaction  rather  in  the  thought  that  through  an 
invention  he  has  been  useful.  He  has  himself 
spoken  of  his  "years  of  jocular  indifferent  to 
failure."  "  Never  in  my  life  have  I  permitted  my- 
self to  become  disheartened,"  he  has  said,  in  telling 
about  the  ruinous  outcome  of  his  first  independent 
venture.  "  A  young  man  owes  it  to  himself  to 
retain  confidence  in  himself.  It  bridges  over  seem- 
ing impossibilities,  and  enables  him  to  face  almost 
jocularly  that  which  would  discourage  another.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  arrogant  confidence.  But  the 
man  who  possesses  both  confidence  and  modesty 
forces  acknowledgment." 

The  son  of  a  cooper  living  near  Wilmington. 
Del.,  young  Schoen  was  brought  up  to  hard  work. 
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At  fourteen  he  was  already  engaged  at  his  father's 
trade.  Naturally  ambitious,  and  of  stubborn  stock, 
he  fought  hard   for  the   1  ><  tion    within    his 

reach.      At  first  he  went  to  a  night  school;  after- 
wards,  having  saved   the  necessary  money,  he  was 
able  to  study  for  a  year  at  a  neighboring  academy,* 
working    from  five   to  seven   in   the    morning. 
from  five  to   half-past  six   at  night  in  the  cooper 
shop. 

Married  at  twenty,  and  with  £500  ahead,  the 
cooper  sought  to  better  himself  by  going  to  Phila- 
delphia. Here  he  started  a  cooper  shop  of  his 
own,  which  was  at  first  successful,  then  failed. 
Nowise  disheartened,  he  went  back  to  Wilmington 
and  worked  for  years  at  one  thing  after  another, 
misfortune  seeming  to  dog  his  footsteps.  At  last  he 
undertook  to  manage  some  spring  works  in  Phila- 
delphia at  a  salary  of  twelve  dollars  a  week.  The 
owner  of  the  business  fixed  the  price.  The  next 
year  Mr.  Schoen  fixed  it  —  one-fifth  interest  in  the 
business  and  $1500  salary  —  and  received  $17,000 
as  his  share  of  the  profits. 

Some  months  after  this  Mr.  Schoen  happened  to 
stray  into  a  railroad  car-yard,  and  having  nothing 
else  to  do,  began  to  examine  the  cars.  He  was 
crawling  under  and  over  them  when  it  struck  him 
that  the  use  of  pressed  steel  in  certain  parts  would 
both  increase  the  durability  and  lessen  the  weight. 
!  steel  stake-pocket  was  the  first  inven- 
tion. It  was  soon  followed  by  others,  and  in  1888 
Mr.  Schoen  started  a  shop  of  his  own  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pressed  steel  parts.  "  It  was  uphill  work 
at  first,"  he  said  of  it.  "The  force  consisted  of 
four.  I  used  to  draw  the  red-hot  plates  from  the 
furnace  and  pass  them  to  my  son  and  nephew,  who 
were  mere  boys,  and  to  another  man  to  handle." 
Put  within  a  year  the  business  attuned  such  pro- 
portions that  it  was  moved  to  Pittsburg,  to  be 
1    the  iron   market. 

\      early   as    1889    Mr.   Schoen   had   designed   a 

1  steel  car.     In  [897  he  decided  to  make  an 

attempt  to  introduce  his  invention.     It  was  rumored 

that  the  Carnegie  interests  were  to  gain  control  of 

the  Pittsburg,  Bessemer,  and  lake  Erie  Railroad. 

Mr.  Si  t  to  those  at  the  head  of 

iron   business  whal   a  market   for  their 

product    his    invention    would    create,    and    asked 

them   to   take   the    initiative   by   ordering   some   of 

tor    their    new    railroad.       It    appi 

1,  that  the  report  :  the  railroad  was 

premature.      But   one  of  the  company's  officials, 

seeing  the  possibilities  of  the  invention,  advised  the 

building  of  thirt]  risk,      ["he  invent 

to  work  on   his  drawings,  but   before  they  were 

finished  th<  l  people  gained  control  ai  the 

railroad,  and  gave  an  older  for  two  hundred 

which    was    shortly  I    hundred.      At    that 


time  proper  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  one 
car  were  not  in  existence.  The  order  involved 
$600,000. 

At  the  end  of  nine  months  not  only  had  the 
order  been   filled,  but  a   plant,  co  >,ooo, 

had  been  raised  over  the  heads  of  the  workmen 
—  an  amazing  achievement.  The  next  difficulty 
was  to  get  orders  from  other  railroads, 
had  Mr.  Schoen  worked  harder  than  in  trying 
to  prove  to  the  officials  of  various  lines  the  im- 
mense value  of  the  pressed  steel  over  the  common 
wooden  car.  At  last  came  an  order  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cars  from  the  Pittsburg  &  Hake 
Erie  Railroad,  then  one  for  two  hundred  from  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  soon  after  one  for  five  hundred 
from  the  Pittsburg  iV  Western.  The  battli 
won. 

The  strain  had  been  so  great  that  Mr.  Schoen 
was  compelled  to  go  to  Bermuda  to  recover  from 
it.     On  his  return  1  ddened  by  the  news 

that  the  cars  had  established  their  reputation. 

The  Day  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 

TW  Id  VE  million  dollars'  worth  of  pressed  steel 
cars  will  be  built  during  the  pr< 
The  steel  car  weighs  less,  and   has  a 

greater    earning    capacity    than    its    wooden    rival. 
Thus,  while  less  than  five  years  ago  not  one  of  these 
cars  was   to  be  seen  on  any  railroad,  upwai 
twenty  thousand  of  them   are   now   in   use.     The 
present    output    is   one    hundred    and    thirt \ 
a  day,  and  the  managers  count  themselves  fortu- 
nate in  having  made  a  contract,  extending  over 
a  term  of  years,  for  the  delivery  by  tl 
Compan)  Of  thirty  thousand  tons  of  steel  a  month, 
or  about  a  thousand  tons  daily,  including  Sundays. 
This,  however,  does  not  suffice,  for  ao 
the  present  demand  for  cars  they  could  use  fifteen 
hundred    tons    oi    steel    a    day.    if   they    could    get 
it.    The  factory  at  Allegheny  City  covers  twenty- 
res,  and   turns  out   from  fiftj 
i\.w.     A    little  less   than   two   j  11  was 

purchased  on  die  opposite  sale  of  the  river,  and 
converted    into  a  second    fat  I  r  than   the 

hist  one   built,  its  output    being  seventv-five   1 

I  loth  these  f  n  tories  now  employ  treble  shifts  of 
workmen,  and  the  American  tendency  to  substitute 
machine  for  hand  labor  when 
in  both  fa<  tones,  in  elaborate  equipment  of 
and  hydraulic  machinery,  compressed  air  plants,  and 
electric  cranes.  The  latter  run  at  high  speeds,  the 
overhead  travel'.  ble  of  lifting  a  com- 

plete car,  and  whisking  it  from  end  to  end  of  the 
hundred  feet  a  minute.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  these  purely  American  cars 
are  being  shipped  abroad  to  many  parts  of  the 
world. 
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Running  against  English  Traditions 

TWO  men  in  widely  different  branches  of  busi- 
ness recently  gave  instances  of  the  difficulties 
of  doing  business  in  England  if  one  wishes  to  in- 
troduce a  new  thing.  One  of  these  Americans  was 
a  manufacturer  of  shoes,  a  class  of  goods,  by  the  way, 
which  has  lately  been  more  tolerated  in  England. 
His  shoes  had  a  high  reputation  in  America,  and  he 
labored  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  their  high 
quality  and  low  price  would  ensure  their  success  in 
England  ;  further  than  this,  he  proposed  to  place 
them  on  sale  in  the  English  department  stores,  so 
that  the  buyer  would  not  be  called  upon  to  take 
any  risk  whatever.  His  first  shock  came  when  he 
found  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  see  the  heads 
of  the  houses  with  whom  he  wished  to  do  business ; 
they  could  be  visited  only  by  appointment,  and 
exasperating  delay  involving  many  journeys  to  the 
offices  was  finally  cut  short  only  by  letters  of 
introduction  secured  from  English  friends.  His 
perseverance  was  rewarded  by  a  flat  refusal  to  con- 
sider his  offer.  In  vain  he  pleaded  that  he  would 
stand  all  risks  and  would  sell  his  shoes,  which  were 
better  than  any  offered  in  competition,  at  lower 
prices,  paying  the  "  stores "  a  handsome  profit ; 
and  further  offered  to  put  up  security  to  guarantee 
his  statements,  proposing  a  liberal  forfeit  in  case  he 
failed  successfully  to  carry  out  his  end  of  the  bargain 
and  secure  for  the  "stores"  the  estimated  profit. 
The  only  answer  that  could  be  obtained  to  all  his 
arguments  was  the  civilly  spoken  but  crushing 
observation,  "  I  suppose  this  is  some  new  American 
trick  which  we  don't  understand,  but  I'll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a  locomotive  builder 
who  sold  an  English  railway  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
engines.  After  they  had  been  made  ready  to 
run,  the  manager  of  the  road  came  to  the  Ameri- 
can and  said  :  "  You  must  take  off  those  little 
houses  or  cabs  which  you  have  built  on  all  your 
engines.  The  London  Board  of  Trade  will  not 
allow  a  driver  [the  engineer]  to  be  sheltered  and 
cushioned  in  this  way  :  he  must  stand  at  the  foot- 
board and  have  no  protection  from  the  weather 
beyond  the  customary  wind-board."  To  this  he 
added  the  final  and  inevitable  English  argument 
that  all  British-built  engines  had  no  such  shelter  and 
no  change  was  desired.  The  American  builder 
sought  to  convince  his  customer  that  the  more  com- 
fortable the  "  runner  "  was,  the  more  alert  he  would 
be,  and  the  less  his  vigilance  would  be  distracted 
by  the  discomforts  of  snow  and  rain.  After  much 
argument  on  both  sides  the  builder  of  the  locomo- 
tives gave  his  ultimatum,  which  was  :  that  he  would 
take  back  the  engines  or  sell  them  as  they  stood, 
but  he  would  not  take  off  the  cabs.  There  is  no 
telling  what  the  outcome  might  have  been,  were  it 


not  for  the  fact  that  the  great  engineering  strike 
was  then  on,  and  the  English  road  was  in  dire  need 
of  these  locomotives.  The  Board  of  Trade  being 
appealed  to,  after  some  delay,  made  a  ruling  by 
which  the  locomotives  could  be  run  with  the  Ameri- 
can cabs,  and  they  are  doing  duty  on  the  English 
rails  of  one  of  the  largest  companies  to-day. 

The  Swiftness  of  American  Workmen 

THE  superior  quickness  of  the  American 
workman,  even  in  the  class  of  fairly  unskilled 
labor,  was  shown  recently  when  it  was  found  to  be 
more  satisfactory,  and  in  the  end  cheaper,  to  send 
to  Europe  with  a  shipment  of  American  locomo- 
tives enough  mechanics  to  do  the  entire  work  of 
erecting  the  engines,  ready  to  deliver  them  in  com- 
plete working  order  to  the  foreign  buyer.  In 
earlier  shipments  only  the  foreman  and  his  assist- 
ants accompanied  the  machinery,  and  they  in  turn 
employed  local  labor  to  assist  them,  and  at  low 
wages.  Experience  proved,  however,  that  the  Eng- 
lishmen worked  so  deliberately  that  American  work- 
men accomplished  the  same  task  in  about  half  the 
time. 

The  splendid  achievement  in  securing  foreign 
orders  for  bridges,  locomotives,  and  the  like,  was 
started,  at  least,  in  the  careful  attention  American 
builders  give  to  the  quick  execution  of  orders.  A 
short  time  ago  there  was  received  at  the  Baldwin 
works  an  order  for  nine  locomotives  to  be  com- 
pleted within  a  fortnight.  The  first  two  were 
shipped  within  ten  days,  and  all  were  delivered 
in  the  time  named.  How  results  of  this  sort  could 
be  accomplished  becomes  clearer  when  it  is  known 
that  advancement  in  the  Baldwin  works  depends 
upon  merit  alone.  The  utmost  encouragement  is 
given  to  the  best  men.  No  matter  who  the  laborer 
may  be,  he  knows  that  the  highest  position  in  the 
firm  is  waiting  for  him  if  he  can  fill  it  better  than 
any  one  else.  Seven  thousand  men  are  employed 
in  the  Baldwin  shops,  and,  as  the  system  of  piece- 
work is  in  vogue,  the  work  never  stops,  day  or 
night,  the  day  shift  working  ten  and  the  night  shift 
eleven  hours.  Piece-work  making  each  employee  a 
sharer  in  the  profits,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
most  of  the  ideas  for  economizing  labor  come  from 
the  men  who  work  the  tools.  It  is  a  common  thing 
for  a  workman  to  suggest  improvements  in  the  tools 
he  uses,  offering,  if  the  alteration  is  made,  to  do  the 
job  at  a  lower  rate.  The  man  by  increased  output 
earns  more  money  in  a  given  time,  while  the  firm 
pays  less  for  the  completed  product.  "  But,"  said 
a  Baldwin  official,  "  we  never  try  to  cut  the  rate  so 
long  as  the  man  making  the  improvement  keeps  at 
the  job.  If  he  can  earn  very  high  wages,  wo  let 
him  earn  them,  for  we  consider  he  has  a  vested 
right  in  the  improvement." 
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These  methods,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
Baldwin  plant :  they  are  also  pra<  tised  in  the  Pitts- 
burg works,  where  have  lately  been  built  the  largest 
locomotives  thus  tar  produced  in  America, 
of  the  locomotives  in  question,  planned  for  power 
rather  than  for  speed,  and  for  use  on  heavy  grades, 
weighs  with  its  tender  thirteen  tons  more  than  the 

i  built  before,  and  exceeds  all  otl 
boiler  capacity  by  five  hundred  gallons.  The 
boiler  to  the  rear  slopes  toward  the  cab,  and,  as  its 
average  diameter  is  about  seven  feet,  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  work  about  it  did  it 
The  tender  is  as  large  as  the  ordinary  locomotive 
of  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  holds  fourteen  tons  of 
coal.     These  engines,  however,  are  not  consi 

imers,  the  amount  of  coal  needed 
to  run  two  of  them  not  being  nearly  so  large  as 
was  heretofore  required  to  run  the  number  of  en- 
gines demanded  by  the  traffic  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

High  Speed  in  Railroad  Travel 

THE  announced  purpose  of  the  Pennsylvania 
managers  to  put  on  a  train  either  way  be- 
tween  New  York  and  Chicago  that  will  make  the 
trip  in  about  eighteen  hours  again  calls  attention  to 
the  advances  in  fast  railway  travel  that  have  been 
made  in  recent  years.  These  began  ten  years  ago 
with  the  establishment  by  the  New  York  Central  of 
i  e  I  ii  St  te  I  xpress,  which  covers  the  444 
miles  between  New  York  and  Buffalo  in  a  little 
more  than  eight  hours.  The  same  company,  during 
the  six  months  of  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Chicago,  ran  the  World's  Fair  Express,  with  a  time 
schedule  enabling  a  man  occupied  in  New 
during  banking  hours  to  take  a  train  at  three  o'clock 
with  the  assurance  that  he  would  reach  Chic 
the  opening  of  the  exchanges  there  the  next  morn- 
ing. A  little  later  the  New  \7ork  and  New  Haven 
put  on  two  trains  a  day  each  way  which  cover  the 
distance    between    New    York   and    Boston   in   five 

Since  these  initial  experiments  were 
great  improvements  have  been  e  lie  (ted  in  railway 
equipments.  Mori-  powerful  locomotives  have  been 
constructed,  and  the  stiff  steel  rail  has  been  adopted 
bv  most  oi  the  great  trunk  lines,  while  millions 
have  been  expended  in  Straightening  or  reducing 
curves.  Changes  of  this  sort  have  placed  the 
mountain-climbing  roads  on  a  fairly  equal  footing 
with  those  which  run  along  the  great  vallej 

prompted  the  Pennsylvania   management   to 
attempt  to  cut  down  the  time  bet*  N     I    York 

and   (  three  qu  i   i\.w.      Should 

the  attempt  little  doubt    that    the 

exploit  would  be  immediately  matched  by  tl 

York   Central,  and   these  demonstrations  could   be 
depended  e  an  impetus  to  rapid  railway 


travelling  that  would  result  in  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  time  between  the  Atlantic  seacoast  and  the 
middle  West,  and  even  the  Pacific  < 

Men  familiar  with  the  subject,  however,  believe 
that  in  the  maximum  speed  of  the  Empire 
Express,  sixty-eight  and  one-half  miles  an  hour,  the 
limit  has  been  reached  under  conditions  now 
ing,  or  that  are  likely  to  develop  in  the  future. 
One  of  those  who  share  this  opinion  is  Mr.  (leorge 
Westinghouse,  who  computes  the  highest  rate  of 
speed  possible  to  obtain  within  the  limits  of  safety 
at  a  little  more  than  fifty-three  miles  an  hour. 

Future  Speed  Records  on  the  Ocean 

HEGH  ER  speed  records  on  the  ocean,  how. 
are   probabilities   of  the   near   future.     The 
fastest  of  these  boats  usually  carries  but  little 
so  completely  does  the  motive  power  fill  up  her 
hold,  and  the  total  cost  of  one  of  he: 

s  included,  does  not  fall  below  £50.000.  I  »:i 
the  other  hand,  the  total  passen. 
should  seldom  fall  below  $100,000,  to  which  sum 
is  to  be  added  the  moneys  paid  her  owners  for 
carrying  the  mails.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
these  1  that  passengers  will  pay  a  premium 

to  travel  on  the  fastest  boats,  and  it  is  one  thai 
encouragement  to  the  advocates  of  the  four-day 
liner,  but  the  latter,  in  the  opinion  of  those  most 
competent  to  pronounce  judgment,  will  not  be 
attained  with  the  present  form  of  hull  and  tj 
motive  power.  Highei  speed  with  due  regard  for 
safety,    the    experts    say,    cannot    be    secun 

sing    present   engine   and    boiler   M 
must    be    attained    by    multiplying    pr 
speed,  and  making  all  possible  onomizers, 

superheaters,  and  feed-water  heaters.  When  the 
thirty-knot  steamer  makes  its  appearance,  as  it 
promises  to  do  within  the  next  few  J 
power  will  probably  be  secured  by  the  combina- 
tion of  water-tube  boilers,  using  hot.  forced  draft, 
with  fast-runniii  npelled  by 

superheated  steam,  or  with  turbines  of  the  l 
\n  1  so  L;reat  will  be  the  reduction  of  w 
and  saving  of  spa  e  achieved  by  this  change,  that  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  produce  on  a  displacement 
little  greater  than  that  of  the   I  thirty- 

knot     ocean    steamer    with     accommod.ni>- 

suffi«  nil*  •  iable  profit 

to   its   builders  and 

Quukened  Methods  of  Freight  Handling 

M(  >RE  than  a  million  tons  ^\  coal,  not  t 
•her  traffic,  is  handled  <  ID  the 

freight  yards  ^(  Philadelphia,    Tin  known 

anthracite  coal  field  is  but  a  short  haul   from 
delphia,  and  from  six  to  eighteen  hundi 
hard  coal  are  daily  handled  in  the  Reading  yards  at 
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Port  Richmond,  while  at  Greenwich  the  Pennsylvania 
unloads  from  five  to  seven  hundred  cars  of  soft  coal 
during  each  twenty-four  hours.  Some  of  this  soft 
coal  travels  long  distances  and  reaches  tide-water  in 
a  mass  that  must  be  separated  before  the  car  can  be 
unloaded.  Skilled  laborers  board  the  car  as  it 
enters  the  Greenwich  yard,  and  as  it  passes  up  the 
incline,  drill  holes  in  the  caked  coal,  working  with 
such  despatch  that,  before  it  has  travelled  a  hundred 
yards,  the  bottom  drops  and  the  coal  is  unloaded  by 
gravity. 

Three  hundred  miles  of  track,  all  within  the  city 
limits  of  Philadelphia,  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  rapid  handling  of  freight,  and,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  a  train  of  average  size  can  be  broken 
up,  re-marked,  and  forwarded  in  twenty  minutes. 
The  Pennsylvania,  to  accomplish  this  bit  of  rapid 
transit,  employs  no  less  than  twenty  separate  corps 
of  men  stationed  in  as  many  freight  districts,  but 
all  working  under  one  executive.  The  bulk  of  the 
work  is  done  at  night,  and  the  thousands  of  vari- 
colored lights  that  flash  and  gleam  in  the  yards  are 
an  open  book  that  tells  of  safety  one  minute  and 
the  next  gives  warning  of  danger.  The  great  steel 
gridiron  called  "  the  yard  "  reaches  out  to  every 
section  of  the  city,  and  by  tapping  the  belt-line  and 
the  connecting  railroad  touches  every  wharf  on  the 
river-fronts  and  many  miles  of  private  track. 

The  loading  of  a  freight  car  is  not  complete 
until  a  card  manifest  has  been  signed  by  the  agent 
in  charge  at  the  point  of  shipment.  This  card  is 
the  key  to  the  cabalistic  chalk  marks  that  disfigure 
the  car  while  in  transit.  The  car,  card,  and  con- 
ductor are  inseparable.  When  a  train  of  cars,  thus 
carded  and  chalked,  arrives  in  Philadelphia,  it 
enters  the  yard  at  Fifty-ninth  Street,  where  twenty- 
two  city  blocks  are  given  up  to  the  handling  of 
freight.  A  local  car  marker  takes  charge  of  all 
cars  as  soon  as  they  pass  into  the  yard,  and  the 
legends  he  scrawls  thereon  would  put  the  walls  of 
a  country  schoolhouse  to  shame.  Happily,  for  his 
subordinates,,  his  scribbles  and  signs  are  uniform 
and  can  be  readily  deciphered  by  those  who  must 
execute  the  orders  thus  inscribed.  For  example,  a 
refrigerator  car  laden  with  Chicago  beef  will  be 
ornamented  with  a  series  of  cabalistic  signs  which 
to  the  initiated  read,  "This  car  is  to  be  pushed  to 
track  29  after  the  cars  marked  A  have  been  placed 
on  that  track.  After  six  o'clock  to-night  this  car 
is  to  be  forwarded  to  Willow  Street,  where  at  least 
six  more  like  it  are  ready  for  the  same  destination." 
These  scrawls  multiply,  and  by  the  time  the  car 
marker  has  passed  the  length  of  the  train,  most  of 
his  orders  have  been  carried  out,  and  the  train 
reduced  to  six  or  eight  cars. 

Still  another  corps  of  men  do  nothing  but  get 
empty  cars  out  of  Philadelphia,   and   locate  cars 


belonging  to  other  lines  that  are  on  the  records  as 
"  missing."  Empty  coal  cars  and  oil  tanks  are  not 
permitted  to  remain  an  hour  in  the  yards,  for  they 
cannot  be  of  any  possible  service,  and  take  up 
track  room  needed  for  live  freight.  A  train  of  coal 
cars  is  often  unloaded  in  the  Port  Richmond  yards, 
and  started  back  to  the  mines  so  quickly  that  an 
arrival  of  the  loaded  cars  and  a  despatch  of  the 
empties  are  reported  to  the  general  office  in  one 
message. 

Sir  William  Van  Home's  New  Railways  in  Cuba 

AFTER  having  reached  the  age  when  most 
men  are  glad  to  retire  and  enjoy  the  wealth 
gained  by  forty  years  of  exacting  work,  Sir  William 
Van  Home,  the  creator  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
road, has  undertaken  to  give  Cuba  a  new  railroad 
system,  which  he  himself  describes  below.  The 
present  writer  once  spent  many  interesting  hours 
watching  the  day's  work  of  this  born  builder  and 
manager  of  railroads,  who  was  then  president  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific.  He  had  then  completed  the 
line  across  the  continent,  and  was  arranging  for  its 
complementary  fleet  of  steamships  to  the  Orient. 
Sir  William's  marvellous  mastery  of  details  showed 
itself  to  his  wondering  visitor  in  a  hundred  ways. 
The  commissary  department  was  gone  into  with  a 
thoroughness  which  would  have  done  honor  to  a 
New  England  housekeeper :  the  designs  on  the 
china  to  be  used  in  the  dining  cars,  the  company's 
hotels,  and  steamships  were  examined  into  and 
decided  upon  ;  the  standard  size  of  the  sandwiches 
to  be  served  at  the  eating  houses  on  the  line  was 
laid  down  in  inches  ;  he  scrutinized  the  copy  of  a 
dozen  advertisements,  and  a  hundred  other  items 
of  equally  small  import,  apparently.  Yet  one  car- 
ried away  the  notion  that  during  his  interviews  with 
the  men  who  submitted  these  multitudes  of  details 
for  his  decision,  he  was  in  reality  training  them 
how  to  make  their  own  in  future ;  and  in  proof  of 
this,  one  observes  that  after  his  withdrawal  from  the 
presidency  to  become  chairman  of  the  board,  these 
identical  assistants  were  moved  up  the  ladder,  and 
to-day  conduct  the  road  in  the  very  manner  set 
forth  in  those  interviews. 

Railroad  people  will  watch  with  great  interest  his 
new  enterprise  in  Cuba.  Will  the  road  be  domi- 
nated by  Sir  William's  personality,  as  the  Canadian 
enterprise  always  has  been?  There  can  be  small 
doubt  of  the  answer. 

"The  construction  of  this  road,"  said  Sir  Will- 
iam, who  has  lately  returned  from  Cuba,  "  is  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island,  and  this  fact  has  prompted  us  to  face  obsta- 
cles of  a  serious  and  unusual  nature.  Under  the 
conditions  which  now  prevail  in  Cuba,  conditions 
mainly  due  to  the  terms  of  the  Foraker  resolution, 
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all  applications  for  publii  ms  must  be  re- 

ferred  to  the  United  Slates  military  authorities,  and 
we  arc,  therefore,  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  a 
private  railroad  doing  business  on  its  own  ground, 
right  of  way  having  been  cheerfully  accorded  with- 
out consideration  by  the  owners  of  the  property 
through  which  our  line  passes.  We  are  well  aware 
that  when  our  i  ompleted  we  shall  not  be 

able  to  open  it  for  traffic  without  the  sanction  of 
the  authorities,  but  we  cherish  the  belief  that  by 
that  time  some  decision  as  to  the  future  government 
of  Cuba  will  have  been  reached,  or,  if  not. 
Congress  will  recognize  that  the  Foraker  resolution 
is  aii  incubus  to  industrial  enterprise  in  the  island, 
and  afford  relief.  That  the  road  will  yield  a  hand- 
some profit  is  absolutely  certain.  Cuba  is  the  richest 
country  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  time  will  surely 
come  when  it  will  be  the  Riviera  of  the  United 
States.  Wealthy  Americans  will  build  villas  there  by 
the  hundreds  and  enjoy  an  ideal  winter  residence." 
W  hen  the  railroad  from  Santa  Clara  to  Santiago 
is  completed,  its  projectors  will  turn  their  attention 
to  the  mining  and  plantation  industries  of  the 
interior.  Eastern  Cuba  is  rich  in  mineral  resources, 
and  the  land  acquisitions  of  the  development 
company    in    that   part  of   the   island    are   already 

The  subscribers  to  the  preliminary  instalment 
were,  it  is  said,  willing  to  take  double  the  amount 
for  which  they  set  down  their  names,  which  means 
probably    nothing    more    than    the    confident  e    of 

lists  in  .sir  William. 

A  Plan  to  Renovate  St.  Louis 

AMU   .in.l  greater  St.  Louis  is  projected.      A 
movement,    furthered   by  all    the   civic   and 
commen  ions   of   the    town,    has   been 

started  to  create  practically  a  new  city  within  the 
next  few  years.     The  programme  includes  the  erec- 
tion of  more  public  buildings,  more  school!.' 
the  adoption  of  a  better  system  of  street  cleaning, 
the  improvement   of  the  parks  and  the  creation  of 

neral  scheme  of  recount  ru 
renovation,  and  extension. 

All  this  will  involve  radical  i  hanges  in  the  state's 
constitution  or  the  city's  charter,  or  both,  b< 
it  will  involve  a  large  additional  expenditure,  and 

the  limit  of  taxation  under  the  present  constitution 
and    the   charter   has   already  been    reached.      both 
constitution  ami  charter  are  about  twenty-five 
old.  and    they   were    framed   under   widely  different 
conditions   from    the   present    ones.      Ti 

r   hostility  to  (  orporations  and  disti 

capital   in   general   was   swei :  i    the  West 

when  Missouri's  constitution  was  constructed,  and 

the  work  of  its  frara  ted  the  passions  and 

^i  that   day. 


The  population  of  St.  Louis  at  the  time  was  not 
much  more  than  300,000.  It  is  now  almost  600,- 
000.  Constitution  and  charter  have  been  out- 
grown. In  the  movement  the  present 
constitution  St.  Louis  has  aid  from  Kansas  City  and 
eph,  the  Mis  s  next  in  -  to  St 
Louis,  each  of  which  has  reasons  of  its  own  for 
getting  a  new  organic  law  fur  the  state. 

The  proposed  renovation  and  extension  would 
have  been  indispensable  in  any  case  to  the 
well  being,  but  the  World's  Fair  of  1903  m 
imperative.     The  additional  taxation  can  easily  be 
borne.     In  proportion  to   populat  >uis  is 

one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Traffic  by  rail  and  by  river  made  a  large  increase 
in  1900  over  1899,  which  was  also  a  yeai 
business  prosperity.     By  the  a§ 
em  cities  St.  Louis  is  old.     It  is  not  as  old  . 
Orleans  or    Detroit,  but  it    is  older  than   CI 
Milwaukee,  and  Denver.      If  these  lar-e  plans  are 
carried  out,  —  and  they  will   be,  —  when   the  city 
throws  open  its  gates  at  the  International    1 
tion  of  1903,  the  world  will  see  an  old  city  made 
youthful  and  beautiful. 

To  Open  New  Land  in  Oklahoma 

THE    opening   of   the    Comanche   and    K 
reservation  in  Oklahoma  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  picturesque  and  stirring  events  of  the  ]  1 
year.     Last  winter  Congress  passed  a  law  that  the 

Indians  should   take  allotment-,  160  acres  of  farm 
ami  an  equal  amount  of  grazing  id  that  the 

remainder  should,  on  the  President's  proclamation, 
be  opened  to  settlement.  When  the  Indians  have 
received  their  allotments,  and  sections  bav< 
reserved  m  e a<  h  township  for  school  purposes, 
for  each  projected  town  site, 
there  will  be  left   for  those  foitunat  .0  are 

first  on  the  ground  some  1  1  acres 

each.      This   offers   to   the   land    hunter  the    same 
opportunity  that  was  given  when  Oklahoma  ] 
was  opened  eleven  j  .  ami  thousand 

making  active  preparations  to  take  of  it. 

All  the  roads  in  Oklahoma  are  DO  I  with 

white-topped  pi  ind  for  the  land 

of  promise,  and  1  man  in  the  territory 

expe<  ts  to  join  in  the  rush  for  claims  when  the  time 
(onus.      Under    the    terms    of   the    Act    the    allot- 
ment o\   lands  to  the  Indians  was  to  be  com| 
within  three  months  from  March  6,  lit  the 

try  o\  the  Interior  found  it  til  1  ^Trant 

an  extension  oi  three  mouths  m  1   that 

period  six  mom  ten  for  the  proclamation, 

'  ine,  1901.     The  race  will 
wilt,  and  it  will   be  kind 

until  the  Indian    Territory  is  opened  sometime  in 
the  fill 
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Zbc  fl&arcb  of  Events 


IT  gives  an  invigorating  view  of  the  swift 
activities  of  the  world  merely  to  call  to 
mind  the  great  events  of  the  month  — 
the  forthcoming  inauguration  for  a  second 
term  of  the  President  under  whose  adminis- 
tration the  horizon  of  the  nation  has  been 
widened  and  its  commerce  extended ;  the 
peaceful  change  of  British  rulers  after  the 
death  of  the  best-beloved  sovereign  in  his- 
tory ;  and  the  rise  among  the  nations  of  the 
Australian  Confederation, — three  events  that 
call  to  mind  the  great  part  that  the  English- 
speaking  folk   play  in  the  modern  world. 

In  our  own  land,  such  a  consolidation  of 
great  financial  interests  is  taking  place,  as 
neither  the  alarmists  nor  the  princes  of  in- 
dustry themselves  had  before  dreamt  of ;  the 
sweeping  conquest  of  foreign  markets  by  our 
makers  of  visef  ul  wares  continues ;  the  an- 
nouncement is  made  of  an  invention  that 
may  bring  a  new  era  in  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone ;  the  giving  of  large  sums  to  many 
educational  institutions  is  noteworthy;  there 
is,  when  this  is  written,  a  continued  period 
of  waiting  for  further  action  touching  the 
isthmian  canal,  till  we  hear  from  the  British 
government  concerning  the  treaty  ;  and  the 
discovery  has  been  made  of  apparently  vast 
new  oil  deposits  in  Texas.  The  Cuban  con- 
vention has  finished  its  first  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed constitution ;   the  time  is  reported  by 


the  Philippine  Commission  to  have  come  for 
putting  civil  authority  in  the  islands  over  mili- 
tary authority  ;  and  a  significant  reminder  of 
the  spread  of  North  American  influence  in 
South  America  is  made  by  the  controversy 
over  an  asphalt  lake  in  Venezuela. 

In  Europe,  in  addition  to  the  overshadow- 
ing events  in  England,  the  Prussian  court  has 
celebrated  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  rise  to  power  of  the  Hohenzollerns  —  the 
making  of  modern  Germany;  the  Pope,  with 
the  infirmity  of  extreme  age,  gives  evidence 
of  his  wise  thought  of  the  problems  of  the 
Roman  Church  which  his  successor  will  en- 
counter ;  and  the  French  Assembly  has  excite- 
ment peculiarly  its  own  about  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State.  In  South  Africa  the 
British  have  suffered  reverses,  and  the  end  of 
the  war  seems  as  far  off  and  uncertain  as  the 
end  of  the  preliminary  negotiations  in  China. 

In  every  continent  the  problems  that  men 
have  in  hand  give  chance  and  need  for  as 
strenuous  endeavor  as  the  best  and  strong- 
est men  are  capable  of.  The  "future  his- 
torian," to  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
appealing  to  set  down  the  events  of  our  own 
time  in  due  order  and  proportion,  will  be  a 
hard-worked  functionary  when  he  comes  to 
the  months  that  are  now  passing,  to  say  noth- 
ing o[  such  longer  periods  as  this  vear  and 
this  century. 
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A  RETROSPECT  OF  MR.  McKINLEY'S  FIRST  TERM 

A  GOOD  measure  of  the  distance  that  we 
have  come  these  four  years,  since  Mr. 
McKinlej  became  President,  is  given  b)  re- 
calling his  inaugural  address,  wherein  he 
thought  it  well  to  speak  in  favor  of  inter- 
national bimetallism;  and  soon  afterwards  he 
sent  three  monetary  commissioners  to  Europe 
to  inquire  into  its  practicability,     lint  events 

n  pul  .111  end  to  this  parochial  activity  and 

gave  both  President  and  people  something 
more  important  to  think  about  than  the  small 
game  of  artificial  politics  arranged  with  ref- 
erence to  obsolete  schemes  oi   finance 

The  President  had  not  been  in  office  two 
months  before  he  felt  called  on  to  ask  Con- 
gress  for  $50,000  for  the  relief  oJ  suffering 
Americans  in  Cuba;  and  other  events  fol- 
lowed swiftly.  In  February,  1898,  the  Span- 
ish Minister  at  Washington,  De  Lome,  wrote 
home  a  letter  disrespectful  to  the  President;  he 
•bliged  to  resign,  and  almost  immediately 
i.i!\   15)  the  battleship  Maine  was  blown 

up    in    the    harbor    oi     I  la\ana.      The    people 

and  our  Government  were  patient,  and  refused 

to  become  excited,   but    their  sullen   silence 

ominous,   and    far-sighted    men    foresaw 

ind  far-sighted  officials  began  to  prepare 

for    it.       In    March    Congress    appropriated 

10,000  to  be  used  by  the  President   in 

lal  defence,  which  meant  preparation  a1 

his  discretion  ;  a   report  ol    the  condition  of 

all. ins    in    Cuba   was   made    in   the  Senate  by 

Senatoi   Proctor;  the  naval  board  oi   investi- 


gation reported  its  conclusion  that  the  Maine 
was  destroyed   by   an   external  explosion  ;   on 
April  I  I  the  President  sent  a  message  to 
gress  recommending  intervention  in  Cuba;  and 
on  April  [9  Congress  called  on  Spain  to  with- 
draw,   and    authorized    the    President    to    use 
force;  and  in  the  same  month  it  passed  the 
war-revenue  bill.     Dewey's  victory  of  Manila 
Bay  was  won  May  1  ;  Sampson's  victory  off 
Santiago   on    July  3;    Hawaii    was   am 
Jul}-  7;  the  peace  protocol  was  signed  August 
[2;  Spain  agreed  to  our  terms  of  pea 
November  28  ;  and  on  Februa  9,  the 

Senate  ratified  the  treaty  of  peace.     In  the 
;  I  ebruary  4,   [899)  hostilities  had 

begun  at  Manila  between  the  Filipinos  and 
the  United  States  troops.  We  found  our- 
selves bound  to  keep  order  in  Cuba  till  the 
island  should  become  self-governing;  and  we 

came   into   the   possession   of    Porto    RJC0  and 
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the    Philippine     archipelago.       Events     had 
brought  a  new  era  in  our  national  life. 

While  the  Spanish  war  has  been  the  great- 
est event  of  the  administration,  and  the  prob- 
lems that  have  grown  out  of  it  have  had  a 
far-reaching  influence  on  our 
character    and    our    vision, 
there   has    been    one    other 
event  of  historic  importance 
during   these    four  years  — 
the  committal  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the    gold    basis  of 
value.     The    present    legis- 
lation    needs     fortification ; 
but  the  first  important  step 
was    taken    by    the    act   of 
March,  1900. 

These  two  events  will 
make  the  administration 
stand  out  in  grateful  promi- 
nence for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

There  have  been  many 
more  public  events  of  im- 
portance, good  and  bad, 
during  this  swiftly  eventful 
period.  The  Supreme  Court 
declared  railroad  pools  ille- 
gal ;  the  Senate  rejected  the 
American-British  arbitration 
treaty ;  the  Dingley  tariff 
law  was  enacted ;  and  the 
Disarmament  Conference 
was  held  at  The  Hague. 
In  1898  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana,  and  in  1890 
North  Carolina,  following 
the  example  of  Mississippi, 
disfranchised  the  mass  of 
the  blacks  by  constitutional 
amendment,  and  thus  began 
a  new  political  era  in  the 
South.  Other  states  will 
follow.  Even  the  threat  of 
such  action  ten  years  ago 
would  have"  fired  the  North- 
ern heart."  But  now  the  South  is  left  to 
work  out  its  own  salvation.  So  far,  the 
results  hoped  for  have  not  appeared.  There 
has  been  no  division  of  the  whites  into  differ- 
ent political  parties,  and  the  interest  shown  at 
the  polls  by  the  whites  has  declined. 

The  army  scandals  and  the  unseemly  con- 
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troversy  about  naval  promotions  are  unpleas- 
ant to  recall;  and  proper  reward  has  not  yet 
been  given  to  the  officers  whose  conduct  in 
the  siege  and  the  battle  of  Santiago  lifted  our 
navy  into  world-wide  renown.  In  his  inde- 
cision regarding  the  Porto 
Rican  tariff,  the  President 
showed  the  weakest  side  of 
his  character.  So,  too,  in 
at  least  one  backward  step 
regarding  the  scope  of  the 
merit-system  of  appointment. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
President  of  recent  times,  if 
of  any  time,  has  drawn  about 
him  a  stronger  Cabinet  than 
Mr.  McKinley  has  had  since 
Mr.  Hay  became  Secretary 
of  State  and  Mr.  Root  Sec- 
retary of  War;  and  his 
appointments  to  important 
posts  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines  have 
been  admirable. 

During  this  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Sherman  retired 
from  public  life  and  died, 
and  Mr.  Reed  left  the 
Speakership  for  private  life  ; 
Mr.  Hanna  entered  the  Sen- 
ate and  conducted  the  second 
national  campaign  with  the 
same  business  skill  as  the 
first;  the  Vice-President 
died ;  Mr.  Roosevelt  went 
from  the  humble  post  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  through  a  military 
experience  in  Cuba  to  the 
Governorship  of  New  York 
and  is  now  Vice-President ; 
Admiral  Dewey  provoked 
the  most  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion that  any  hero  has  had 
in  this  generation,  and  after- 
wards showed  how  unsteady 
his  land  legs  are  by  flirting  with  a  political 
shadow  —  an  indiscretion  that  his  grateful 
countrymen  have  already  forgiven  him. 

Following  fast  on  our  troubles  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  came  the  grave  situation  in 
China,  throughout  which  the  conduct  of  our 
State  Department  has  been  not  only  creditable 
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hut  commanding  ;  and  wo  have  gained  in 
international  standing,  by  a  series  oi  events 
mm  too  recent  to  need  recalling. 

The  two  achievements  that  stand  out  large 
in  a  retrospect  of  the  administration  are:  — 

( i  )  The  awakening  of  the  nation  to  its 
power  and  to  its  place  among  the  other  great 
nations  ,,t  the  earth.  As  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
very  truly  said,  "  Our  country  will  never  be  the 
same  again."  It  is  not  the  same  either  in  its 
own  view  of  itself  or  in  the  view  oi  other 
countries.  We  shall  hardly  return  again  to 
dial  excitement  about  bimetallism,  nor 
ontent  with  the  home  market  nor  with 
home  problems  only. 

The  discarding  forever  of  the  cheap- 
money  theory  that  in  one  form  after  another 

has  plagued  us  .since  the  Civil  War. 

1 1  the  country  will  never  be  the  same  again, 
neither  is  the  President  the  same  man  that  he 
for  the  pressure  of  the  gravest  responsi 
bilities  has  greatly  developed  Mi  M<  Kinley. 
He  is  not  a  man  ol  imagination.  A  leader  oi 
it  constructive  mind  with  such  a  series 
oi  events  coming  under  his  hands  would  have 
fashioned  an  administration  that  would  have 
seemed  herok   in  its  proportions  and  splendid 


in  its  achievements.  Hut  Mr.  McKinley  has 
rather  lagged  behind  events  than  seemed  to 
lead  them.  The  seamy  side  of  government 
has  been  too  often  exposed  —  the  Ohioan, 
commercial,  hesitating  commonplaceness  ol 
it.  The  beef  scandals,  the  military  and  naval 
squabbles,  his  indecision  and  early  lack  of 
clearness  about  the  Philippine  situation,  — 
these  are  of  a  piece  with  the  old  dallying  with 
silver  coinage  and  the  narrow  gospel  of  the 
home  market.  A  greater  man  would  not  have 
done  differently  nor  better,  perhaps,  in  final 
results,  but  he  would  have  made  the  final  re- 
sult evident  sooner.  He  would  have  shaped 
his  administration  with  a  better  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  with  a  better  dramatic  effect 

The  President  has  shown  his  independence 
of  judgment,  but  too  often  too  late  to  get  the 
credit  for  it;  and  he  has  had  as  large  a  d 
ol  independence  of  mind  perhaps  as  prudent 
men  generally  have;  but  his  habit  of  feeling 
about  in  the  vacancies  of  hi.s  will  for  a  clear 
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purpose,  and  of  doing  a  thing  a  day  late,  has 
sometimes  left  the  suggestion  of  the  party 
machine.  The  public  is  often  unfair  in  its 
judgments,  but  it  docs  like  a  man  of  decision. 
The  public  approval  which  the  President  un- 
doubtedly enjoys  has,  therefore,  often  halted 
jusl  before  it  has  reached  the  point  of  spon- 
taneous enthusiasm. 

At  the  beginning  ol  his  administration  Mr. 
McKinley's  political  opponents  sometimes 
>iu  (and  oftener  no  doubt  thought  the} 
his  action^  warped  by  his  obligations  to  the 
most  businesslike  national  party  machine  that 
we  have  ever  had.  Hut  he  has  steadily  over- 
come this  tendency  or  suspicion.  Indeed,  it  is 
by  small  appointments  that  he  has  most 
provoked  suspicion. 

But  alter  all  the  small  criticisms  of  contempc- 
\.w\  observershave  been  made.  Mr.  McKinley's 

first  term  stands  out  large  w  ith  a  noble  bod)  ol 

achievement  to  his  credit.  He  is  already  be- 
come one  of  our  historic  Presidents.  He  has 
held  the  executive  office  .it  the  most  impor- 
tant time  since  [868  —  .1  time  ol   high  value 

in  the  life  of  the  Republic;  and  he  enters  OH 
his  second  period   ol    sen  ice  with   a   distinctly 

tinner  grasp  and  with  a  heartier  support  ot  the 

people  in  short,  a  greater  man  than  he  was 
lour  years  ago,  at  the  helm  ot  a  greater  nation. 
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THE    MERE    BEGINNINGS    OF     FINANCIAL    CON- 
SOLIDATION 

THE  aggregations  of  financial  power  that 
ten  years  ago  or  less  awoke  violent  ap- 
prehensions were  the  small  beginnings  of  the 
developments  that  have  lately  taken  place. 
Not  only  have  the  great  industrial  organiza- 
tions, of  which  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
the  type,  and  in  a  sense  the  parent,  held  to- 
gether and  grown  stronger,  but  the  process 
of  railroad  consolidation  has  gone  on  to  a 
degree  hitherto  unknown,  thanks  greatly  to 
the  forbidding  of  pooling.  But  all  these 
events  were  as  a  mere  prelude  to  the  play  in 
comparison  with  the  purchase  of  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  by 
the  Union  Pacific.  The  allied  if  not  unified 
interests  that  now  control  these  trans-conti- 
nental routes  have  unbroken  roads  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  by  the  Vanderbilt 
roads  in  the  east,  and  a  connection  to  Port- 
land, Ore.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  con- 
solidation that  has  ever  taken  place.  One 
control  now  exists  of  transportation  from 
New  York  to  Australia  and  the  far  East. 

Most  of  these  gigantic  consolidations  are 
the  result  of  natural  forces  and  of  the  activity 
of  strong  men;  and  the  strong  men  become 
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more  powerful  with  every  successful  achieve- 
ment. But  natural  as  these  great  results  are, 
every  man  of  thought  has  gone  over  in  his 
own  mind  the  obvious  benefits  and  dangers 
of  this  universal  tendency.  Whether  the 
dangers  or  the  benefits  be  the  greater,  it  is 
clear  that  we  have  yet  by  no  means  reached 
the  end  of  consolidations;  and  they  present 
the  most  interesting  study  that  the  economic 
student  has  ever  had.  We  shall  turn  our 
thought  and  discussion  to  them  again  before 
many  years,  when  we  come  back  from  the 
government  of  islands  to  think  of  our  tasks 
at  home,  and  when  we  are  less  busy  with  our 
foreign  trade.  But  he  is  a  wiser  economist 
than  any  that  has  yet  appeared  who  shall  say 
what  we  shall  do  about  it. 

THE  HOUSE   OF  DO  AND  THE   HOUSE  OF  DON'T 

EX-PRESIDENT  HARRISON'S  sharp 
criticism  of  the  Administration's  policy 
in  the  Philippines  called  forth  from  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Gardiner,  of  New  York,  a  reply 
in  an  address  that  he  delivered  on  January  16 
before  the  New  York  Bar  Association.  Mr. 
Gardiner  showed  that  "  the  policy  of  the 
present  Administration  is  identical  with  that 
instituted  by  General  Harrison  "  in  the  case 
of  Hawaii.      He  went  on  :  — 

"  When  President  McKinley  issued  his  instruc- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  Philippines,  he  not 
only  followed  the  Hawaiian  precedent,  but  adopted 
General  Harrison's  language  —  he  guaranteed  the 
Filipinos  a  'just  and  benevolent  government '  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  and  '  purposes  of  the 
United  States.'  And  yet  General  Harrison  now  — 
seven  years  later  —  bitterly  attacks  his  own  policy." 

Ex-President  Cleveland,  also,  in  an  address 
before  the  Holland  Society  in  New  York  on 
January  17,  made  a  solemn  protest  against 
"  headlong  national  heedlessness,"  and  a  plea 
for  "  the  kind  of  conservatism  that  counts  the 
cost,"  and  that  "lays  out  a  voyage  with  chart 
and  compass,  and  follows  chart  and  compass 
to  the  end." 

Mr.  Cleveland's  old-time  political  enemies 
were  not  slow  to  recall  his  Venezuelan  Mes- 
sage, which  surely  did  not  count  the  cost  nor 
lay  out  a  voyage  with  chart  and  compass.  It 
seemed  even  to  many  of  his  friends  the  most 
reckless  thing  that  a  President  could  do. 

These  incidents  do  not  prove  the  total 
depravity    of    ex-Presidents.      But   the    note- 


worthy matter  of  them  is  that  in  action  both 
Mr.  Cleveland  and  General  Harrison  were 
right,  as  events  and  the  general  judgment  of 
mankind  have  proved  ;  but  in  criticism  how 
they  ran  squarely  counter  to  their  own  good 
performances !  Most  men  cut  a  respectable 
figure  when  they  are  earnestly  doing  some- 
thing, but  few  men  appear  to  advantage  when 
they  are  telling  how  ill  other  men  do  things. 
Hedge  it  about  with  whatever  trappings  you 
please,  depreciatory  criticism  is  an  ignoble 
business. 

Yet,  just  as  ex-Presidents  in  retirement  are 
shocked  at  the  "  headlong  heedlessness  "  of  a 
President  in  action,  who  in  fact  lacks  the 
recklessness  that  at  least  one  of  them  dis- 
played, so  good  men  who  would  reform  poli- 
tics still  think  that  they  can  affect  politicians 
by  abusing  them,  and  learned  men  think  that 
they  can  affect  literature  by  criticising  it. 

The  dwellers  in  the  House  of  Don't  hear 
the  cheerful  racket  in  the  House  of  Do,  and 
are  sure  that  its  inmates  are  gone  mad.  The 
dwellers  in  the  House  of  Do  pity  the  de- 
spondent prophets  of  the  House  of  Don't, 
and  wonder  why  they  moan.  Neither  under- 
stands even  the  other's  language.  And,  when 
a  man  moves  from  one  House  to  the  other, 
he  straightway  forgets  the  life  that  he  used 
to  lead. 

CUBA  — FREE    OR    NOT? 

WE  are  coming  to  a  sharp  crisis  regard- 
ing Cuba.  The  Cuban  convention  fin- 
ished the  draft  of  a  proposed  constitution, 
wherein  nothing  was  said  regarding  the  rela- 
tion of  the  island  government  to  the  United 
States.  The  constitution  provides  for  a  gov- 
ernment very  like  our  own,  based  on  manhood 
suffrage,  and  in  every  respect  independent  of 
every  other  government  in  the  world.  This 
constitution  when  it  is  ready  must  be  referred 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  What 
shall  we  do  about  it  ? 

On  one  hand  is  the  Teller  resolution  which 
is  a  part  of  our  demand  on  Spain  to  withdraw 
from  the  island;  the  resolution  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  disposi- 
tion or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction, 
or  control  over  said  island,  except  for  the  pacifica- 
tion thereof,  and  assorts  its  determination,  when 
that  is  accomplished,  to  leave  the  government  and 
control  of  the  island  to  its  people." 
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The  lc.nUr  of  the  guerilla  warfare  which  th<    ]  ■  '^ni^  in  South 

Africa.     [Sff  fage  538. J 

A  literal  adherence  to  this  declaration  of 
purpose  would  require  us  simply  to  keep  hands 
oil  .mil  let  the  Cuban  Republic  do  as  it  pleases. 

(  in  the  other  hand,  the  Monroe  doctrine 
and  our  own  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
menl  ol  Cuba  and  the  Cuban  people,  and  the 
assurance  thai  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  thai 
int  misgovernment  shall  not  be  tolerated 
there,  and  a  reasonable  doubt  till  trial  has  been 
made  whether  the  Cubans  ran  make  a  sua  ess 
with  a  governmenl  wholly  their  own,  these 
considerations  point  to  conservative  action 
and  to  some  form  oi   control  by  the  United 

Stairs. 

This  is  the  situation  in  a  nutshell. 

AUTHENTIC    REPORTS    ON    CUBA    AND 
PORTO    RICO 

WE  now  have  a  large  bod)  oi  accurate  in 
formation  aboul  Porto  Rico  and  (  uba. 
The  United  States  government  has  issued  two 
handsome  volumes  containing  the  census  re 
ports,  which  cover  social  ami  physical  condi 
tions  in  both  islands.  So  complete  are  these 
reports,  which  were  made  under  the  direction 
oi   Lieutenanl  Colonel  I    I'.  Sanger,  that  they 

,iic   n<>\\    used   as   ,1    basis   lor   tin'    political   re 
Construction   ol    the   islands.      (  >l    r 


population  of  Porto  Rico  only  75,000  live  in 
cities.  On  this  island,  but  100  miles  long 
and  36  wide,  are  40,000  district  farms,  and 
one  tilth  of  the  island  is  under  cultivation. 
These  facts  are  in  strong  contrast  with  Cuba. 
lor  there  only  thirty  per  cent  of  the  land  is 
included  in  the  farms,  and  only  three  per 
cent  LS  under  cultivation.  The  ave 
ol  a  farm  in  Porto  Rico  is  forty-five  acre-.  oi 
which  twelve  are  cultivated.  Seventy-one 
per  1  cut  of  these  Porto  Kican  farms  are  owned 
by  whites,  and  the  rest  by  Negroes.  Ninety- 
three  per  cent  of  all  the  farms  are  cultivated 
by  their  owners,  a  higher  rate  ot  owner-cul- 
tivation  than  the  United  States  can  show, 
where  tin-  proportion  is  but  seventy-two  per 
cent.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  Porto 
Ricans  are  colored.  In  Cuba,  fifty-two  per 
cent  of  the  colored  people  are  full-blooded. 
In  Porto  Rico,  eighty-three  per  cent  of  the 
colored  people  are  of  mixed  blood.  The  per- 
,e  of  illiteracy  in  Porto  Rico  is  very 
high — -about  84.  This  is  higher  than  in  any 
other  country  from  which  statistics  are  obtain- 
able, except  Guatemala.  The  results  oi  a 
census  in  the  Philippines  will  now  be  awaited 
with  interest  ;  but  this  work  cannot  be  b 
until  pa<  ificatii mi  is  1  omp 

PROGRESS    WITH    THE    PHILIPPINE    PROBLEM 

Till".  Philippine  Commission  has  declared 
that  the  time  is  come  when  a  eivi 
emment  can  be  set  up  in  the  islands;  and 
that  the  army  should  then  be  used  as  sub- 
sidiary -as  a  police  force;  in  other  words, 
that  tin-  government  should  be  changed  from 
militar)  to  civil  government;  and  the  ! 
dent  ha-  recommended  to  Congress  legislation 
looking  toward  this  end. 

In  fanuary  an  appeal  was  presented  to 
Congress  bearing  2000  signatures  ol  men 
who  were  represented  to  be  peaceful  Fili- 
pino inhabitants,  chiefly  o\   Manila,  that  the 

United  States  cease   it-  •'persecution  of   men 
Struggling  to  be  free."     The  petitioner- 
tor  self-government.     The  memorial  was  re- 
ferred to  a  Senate  committee,  where  it   rests. 

Senator  Haw  lev  objected  to  a  motion  to  print 
it  as  a  document.  sa\  ing  that  "  it  is  a  tie 

able  denunciation  «>t  our  government."    1 
mmittee  ot   the  "  Federal  Part)  "  asked 
ress    to  grant  civil    government,  under 
the  Commission.      The  difficulty  in  determin- 
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REAR-ADMIRAL  PHILIP   HICHBORN, 

Who  retires  as  Chief  of  the  Naval  Construction  Bureau,  on  March  4. 

[See  "  Changes  in  Army  and  Navy."] 

ing  at  this  distance  the  representative  quality 
of  these  petitioners  goes  far  toward  nullifying 
their  influence. 

But  there  has  been  in  the  United  States  on 
a  visit  Mr.  Benito  Legarda,  a  well-accredited 
Filipino  resident  of  Manila,  who  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  Aguinaldo's  cabinet,  but 
who  resigned  when  Aguinaldo  proposed  to 
set  up  a  government  hostile  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Legarda  confirms  the  Commis- 
sion's report  that  there  is  a  very  real  progress 
toward  pacification. 

The  sensible  way  to  study  the  Philippine 
question  is  hardly  to  listen  exclusively  to  the 
denunciatory  critics  of  the  Administration  — 
most  of  them  men  who  have  never  been  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  have  no  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  of  conditions 
there ;  but,  paying  all  due  heed  to  these 
critics,  to  weigh  carefully  also  the  testimony 
and  the  judgment  of  men  who  do  know  the 
people  and  are  trying  conscientiously  to  solve 
the  problem.  Surely  this  is  the  method  of 
common  sense  and  of  common  fairness. 

Almost  every  man  who  knows  the  Filipino 
people  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  they 
are  now  unprepared  for  self-government ;  the 
Commission,  headed  by  Judge  Taft,  reports 
substantial  progress  toward  pacification,  and 
asks  for  enlarged  civil  power.  It  is  a  hopeful 
request.  If  Congress  grant  it,  we  can  only 
be  patient  and  help  toward  the  slow  solution 


of  the  problem  by  refraining  from  giving  the 
Filipino  insurgents  encouragement  by  our 
complaints  of  the  Administration. 

THE  ENLARGED  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

BY  the  reapportionment  act,  after  March  3, 
1903,  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
be  composed  of  386  members  as  a  minimum. 
Twenty-nine  members  will  be  added  to  the 
present  membership  of  357.  The  states  that 
gain  one  member  each  are  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin ;  those  that 
gain  two  members  each  are,  Minnesota,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  ;  and  those  that  gain 
three  members  are  Illinois,  New  York,  and 
Texas. 

A  strong  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  House 
at  its  present  size,  but  no  divisor  of  the  popu- 
lation was  found  which  would  achieve  this 
result  without  taking  from  some  of  the  states 
one  or  more  of  their  present  representatives, 
to  which  a  majority  would  not  consent.  The 
new  apportionment  gives  nineteen  new  mem- 
bers to  Republican,  or  rather  to  sound-money 
states,  and  ten  new  members  to  Democratic 
states. 

The  British    House   of   Commons  has  630 
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members,  each  representing  61,000  people 
and  [80  square  miles  of  territory.  The  new 
House  of  Representatives  will  have  386  mem- 
bers, each  representin  1  $2  people  and 
over  9000  square  miles  of  territory.  The 
lower  house  of  the  German  legislative  body  is 
the  only  one  resembling  ours  in  representa- 
tive size.  It  contains  397  members,  each 
representing  [32,000  people.  The  1 
sentation  in  the  lower  house  of  the  American 
Congress  stands  for  more  people  per  member 
than  any  other  in  the  world.  (  >ne  effect  ol 
the  reapportionment  will  be  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  electoral  college  from  447,  the  size 
in  1900,  to  476  for  the  election  of  1904,  thus 
requiring  239  votes  to  elect  a  President.  This 
change  will  cause  some  readjustment  of  polit- 
ical probabilities,  but  New  York  and  Illinois 
and  the  adjacent  states  will  still  remain  the 
centre  oi  the  quadrennial  battles. 

THE    MANY   CHANGES    OF    SENATORS 

THIRTY  scats  in  the  Senate  become  va- 
cant on  March  4,  and  there  existed 
I  Miliary  1  six  vacancies,  due  to  death  or 
other  causes,  so  that  the  year  1901  will  prob 
ably  see  thirty-six  new  senators  chosen  —  a 
very  much  larger  number  than  usual.  The 
Senate's  personnel  will  not,  however,  show 
corresponding  changes  with  the  number  oi 
elections,  for  man}-  of  the  vacancies  have 
been  filled  by  reelections,  and  onl)  six  new 
members  have  been  chosen  to  succeed  men 
oi  their  own  party.  The  reelections  include 
Morgan,  of  Alabama;  Berry,  oi  Arkansas; 
1  ,  of  Georgia;  Cullom,  of  Illinois ;    Frye, 

"i  Maine  ;  I  [oar,  oi  Mas  ;achusetts  ;  McMil 
Ian,     of     Michigan;      Nelson,     oi     Minnesota; 

Sewell,  oi  V'u  Jersej  ;  Wetmore,  oi  Rhode 
Island;  Tillman,  oi  South  Carolina;  Martin. 
of  Virginia  ;  Elkins,  of  Wesl  Virginia,  and 
Warren,  oi    Wyoming;  while  Quay,  of  Penn 

sylvania,  has  regained  his  old  seat. 

Several  oi    the  new   members  oi   the  Senate 

have  performed  previous  service  in  that  body. 
Dubois  is  returned  from  Idaho,  alter  four 
years   oi    absence  and  a    shift   from  the  Re 

publican  to  the   Democratic  side        Blackburn 

will  once  more  represent  Kentucky,  after  an 
absence  <>!  equal  length.     Mississippi  replaces 

Senator  Sullivan  with  ex-Senatoi  M<  1  aurin, 
and  Clark,  ..I  Montana,  returns  to  the  Senate 
after  a   forced  absence  ot   ten  months. 


I  ,eral  men  of  mark  among  the 

ors  who.se  service  will  begin  on  March  4. 
Thomas  M.  Patterson,  oi  Colorado,  is  a  law- 
yer, but  he  is  better  known  as  the  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Nt  . 
Denver.  Joseph  R.  Burton,  the  new  senator 
from  Kansas,  is  the  leader  of  what  is  known 
as  the  "  young  crowd  "  in  the  Republican 
politics  of  that  state,  and  he  is  a  man  of  force. 
Murphy  J.  Foster,  who  succeeds  Caffery  of 
Louisiana,  has  long  been  prominent  in  the 
politics  of  his  state,  and  was  serving 
ernor  when  he  entered  the  contest  for  the 
senatorship  ;  Moses  I.  Clapp,  of  Minnesota, 
has  served  several  terms  as  attorney-general 
of  that   state,   and    is    an    orator   of   ability; 

i     Burnham,  of  New  Hampshire, 
lawyer    of    more    than    local    repute,   and    has 
i    on    the    bench    of    his    state.      F.    M. 
Simin  \oith  Carolina,  is  known  to  the 

people  oi   his  state  od  party  ma; 

Robert  J.  Gamble,  of  South  Dakota,  has  been 
twice  a  member  of  the  popular  branch  of 
ess.  Edward  N.  Car  mack,  of  Tennessee, 
has  been  an  editor  in  Nashville  and  in 
Memphis,  and  he  is  now  finishing  his  second 
term  in  the  House.  The  junior  senatorship 
from  Texas  tails  to  Joseph  W.  Baile) 
promotion  from  the  House,  where,  for  some 
years  past,  he  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure 
on  the  Democratic  side.  Thos.  R.  Kearns, 
the  new  senator  from  Utah,  is  a  mine  owner 
who,  within  a  \  erv    recent  period,  has  risen  to 

great  w  ealth. 

The  retiring  senators  who  will  be  most 
missed  In-  their  party  and  their  friends  are 
Wolcott,  ot  ( lolorado,  who  is  yet  young  enough 
to  have  much  iA  his  career  before  him,  and 
Chandler,  o\  New  Hampshire,  who  is  too  old, 
perhaps,  ever  again  to  enter  public  life. 

CHANGES    IN    THE    ARMY    AND    THE    NAVY 

CAPTAIN  X.  MAN  0  DYER,  who  com- 
manded the  Baltimore  in  the  battle  of 
Manila    Bay,    havil  ed    the    age    limit, 

retired  from  active  service  on  February  i»i. 
with  the  rank  o\  a  rear-admiral.  He  was  pre- 
ceded into  retirement  b  whniral  Kant/, 
and  during  the  remainder  ot  [901  there  will 
be  other  important  changes  in  the  next  to  the 
highest  rank  of  the  navy.  Rear-Admiral 
Philip  Hichborn  retires  on  March  4.  and  will 
be  succeeded  as  chief  constructor  by  Captain 
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LIBERTY   II.    BAILEY 

Professor  of  Horticulture  in  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  Cornell  l'nn  ersitj  ,  1  >irector 
of  the  Nature  Study  Leaflets,  by  which  thousands  of  residents  ot  New  York  Stau-  have 
first  made  acquaintance  with  Nature;  author  of  many  books  on  agriculture,  which  arc  at 
once  practical  and  scientific,  and  are  making  a  new  era  in  farming;  editor  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Horticulture,  lecturer,  and  practical  friend  to  all  who  live  b)  the  soil, 
[See  "  Can  1  Make  a  Farm  Pay  ?  "  page  548.] 
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IN    III!     STI   DY   OF    DR,   RAINSFORD,    llir    RECTOR  OF  ST.   GEORGE'S,    NENA    \nKK. 
"  I  leads  ut  elk,  grizzly,  and  mountain  sheep  adom  walls  and  shelves.    The  doctor  thinks  oul  lus  sermons  undei  i  guns, 

any  one  of  which  has  a  story  to  tell  ol  hardships  joyfully  borne,  ot  danger  and  triumph."    [S 


isT.  Bowles,  the  first  graduate  oi  Annap- 
olis to  hold  thai  exceedingly  important  post 
Later  in  the  year  will  come  the  retirement  of 
Rear-Admiral  Winfield  S.  Schley,  and  with  it 
the  promotion  to  flag  rank  ol  Captain  Robley 
I ).  Evans,  with  the  probable  assignment  to  the 
command  oi  the  North  Atlantic  squadron. 
Rear-Admiral  Evans  will  be  only  fifty-four 
when  he  first  flies  the  white  pennant,  with 
eighl  years  ol  lively  and  varied  duty  before 
him. 

Changes  not  less  important  are  impending 
in  the  chiel  posts  of  the  army.  Lieutenant 
General  Nelson  A.  Miles  will  be  subject  to 
compulsory  retirement  in  August.  It  is  gen 
erally  believed  that  he  will  give  waj  at  that 
time  to  Major-General  Elwell  S.  (his.  whose 
retirement  in  March  oi  next  year  would  bring 
Major-General  John  R.  Brooke  to  the  com- 
mand oi  the  army.  General  Brooke  also 
retires   in   July,    1902,   and   since    President 


McKinley  has  bestowed  the  additional  major- 
generalships  provided  for  in  the  new  army 
reorganization  act  upon  Generals  S.  B 
M.  Young,  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  and  Arthur 
MacArthur,  one  or  the  other  of  these  ofl 

would,  in  due  course,  succeed  General  Bi 
Either  of  them  is  a  man  oi  vigor  and  capac- 
ity, whose  advancement  to  the  senioi 
<>t  the  army  would  strengthen  the  conviction 
that,  in  the   future,  merit  alone  is  I 
all  promotions  in  the  military  and  naval  i 
lishments  not  subject  to  the  rule  ot  seniority. 

THE    NEW    ARMY    LAW 

A  I   II  K   much    discussion    the    army 
passed  by  Congress  increases  the 
I.11   force  from  27,000  men  to  a  minimum  ot 
;;\ixxi  and    a    maximum   of    IOO.OOO.      Enlist- 

ments  are  proceeding  at  the  rate  "t  -hxxd  a 
month,  and  recruits  are  sent  to  the  Philippines 

.i>  t..-'  take  the  places  ot  the 
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volunteers,  some  of  whom  have  already  come 
home. 

The  army  act  contains  several  important 
reorganization  features,  notably  a  rotating 
detail  from  the  line  to  the  staff  a  point  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  War  has  contended 
with  determination.  The  new  law  has  put  an 
enormous  appointive  power  into  the  hands  of 
President  McKinley. 

The  enlistment  of  native  soldiers  in  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines,  which  also  has  been 
provided  for,  is  the  adoption  of  an  English 
idea.  American  officers  will  be  detailed  from 
the  regular  army  to  command  them. 

The  new  law  is  the  first  radical  and  exten- 
sive change  along  systematic  lines  ever  made 
in  the  American  military  establishment.  Leg- 
islation hitherto  has  been  for  expediency 
rather  than  as  a  result  of  a  harmonious  design. 

THE    GREAT   SERVICE   OF   THE   AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT 

TO  revive  a  great  industry  and  to  change 
the  character  of  its  product  with  a  hand- 
ful of  seed  —  this  is  what  the  Agricultural 
Department  is  doing  for  the  rice  growers.  A 
few  years  ago  all  the  rice  grown  in  the  United 
States  was  of  the  Honduran  variety,  which  did 
not  produce  very  profitable  crops.  The  gov- 
ernment imported  some  Japanese,  or  Krushu, 
rice,  which  is  now  used  instead.  The  pro- 
duction per  acre  has  been  increased  fifty  per 
cent,  and  very  large  sums  have  been  invested 
in  rice  planting  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  since 
this  change  was  made. 

Not  one  of  the  plants  producing  our  great 
staple  crops  is  indigenous.  During  the  past 
decade  the  Agricultural  Department,  through 
its  importations  of  foreign  seeds  and  plants, 
has  changed  the  character  of  nearly  all  the 
grains,  much  of  the  cotton,  and  many  of  the 
grasses.  Secretary  Wilson  recently  said : 
11  One  of  the  marvels  of  the  new  century  may 
be  an  orange  tree  bearing  marketable  fruit 
which  will  thrive  in  the  temperate  zone." 
The  hardy  citrus  trifoliata  has  been  brought 
from  Japan,  and  is  crossed  upon  the  Florida 
orange.  Three  thousand  of  these  hybrid 
plants  are  now  growing  in  the  Department 
garden  in  Washington,  and  if  one  edible  orange 
is  produced  from  this  or  a  subsequent  cross, 
the  desired  result  will  have  been  achieved. 
Bavarian    hops    and    Swedish    barley    make 


better  malt  than  the  present  American  plants. 
Both  these  have  been  brought  to  the  United 
States  this  year,  and  will  be  tested  at  the  ex- 
periment stations  in  the  states  favorable  to 
their  growth.  A  cotton  which  is  grown  by 
irrigation  has  been  brought  from  Egypt,  and 
will  soon  be  added  to  the  field  crops  of  Texas, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

Of  the  $170,000  appropriated  by  Congress 
this  year  for  the  distribution  of  28,000,- 
000  packages  of  seeds  for  political  effect, 
about  $25,000  will  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  import  foreign  seeds  and 
plants.  This  money  accomplishes  more  for 
agriculture  than  all  the  money  expended  on 
Congressional  seeds  since  the  first  annual  dis- 
tribution. In  every  state  there  is  an  experi- 
ment station.  From  Florida  to  Alaska  the 
Department  has  at  its  command  a  garden  or 
a  field  to  test  the  importations  on  a  small  or 
a  large  scale,  and  not  one  of  these  stations  is 
without  its  work  to  do  each  year  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  country. 

An  expert  who  has  just  returned  from 
Alaska  reports  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  most  fertile  agricultural  land  which  can 
be  made  available  by  drainage  to  prevent  the 
descent  of  frosts. 

But  Secretary  Wilson  holds  that  the  great 
work  of  the  present  year  for  his  Department 
is  the  improvement  of  country  roads.  The 
United  States  has  been  divided  into  six  dis- 
tricts, each  assigned  to  an  expert.  The  geo- 
logical characteristics  of  the  country  are  to  be 
noted,  and  the  value  of  all  road-making  mate- 
rial and  the  best  kind  of  a  road  for  each  dis- 
trict are  to  be  determined.  This  work  will  all 
be  useful  to  every  resident  of  these  districts 
who  wishes  to  get  information  or  instruction 
in  road  making.  Congress  has  gradually  in- 
creased the  amount  of  the  annual  appropri- 
ation for  the  Agricultural  Department  at  the 
rate  of  about  ten  per  cent  a  year.  The  total 
amount  given  now  is  something  more  than 
$4,000,000,  which  is  spent  in  a  most  profit- 
able kind  of  popular  education. 

THE   DEATH   ROLL   OF   A   MONTH 

THE  death  roll  of  the  month  includes, 
besides  Queen  Victoria,  Baron  Wilhelm 
von  Rothschild,  head  of  the  Frankfort  branch 
of  the  famous  banking  house ;  Giuseppe  Verdi, 
the  last  of  the  line  of  great  Italian  composers, 
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—  the  last,  indeed,  of  the  great  composers  of 
the  last  century;  Professor  Elisha  Gray,  an 
inventor  who  shared  with  Ik- 11  the  honor  oi 
having  made  the  telephone  commercially  prac- 
ticable; Dr.  Elias  Riggs,  the  oldest  graduate 
illege,  and  for  sixty-nine  years  a 
missionary  in  Turkey;  and  Benjamin  D.  Silli- 
man,  the  oldest  graduate  of  Yale,  whose  active 
service  at  the  New  York  bar  covered  a  period 
of  nearly  seventy  years. 

Mr.  Silliman's  career  practically  spanned  the 
century.      Jle  was  a  student  in  the  law  office 

incellor  Kent,  the  professional 
"t  Aaron  Burr  and  Daniel  Webster,  and  the 
friend  in  later  years  of  Washington  Irving 
and  Peter  Cooper.  Morse,  the  inventor  of 
the  telegraph,  he  knew  in  his  days  of  pov- 
erty and  struggle,  and  he  was  one  of  those 
who  stood  resolutely  behind  Cyrus  W.  Field 
in  the  repeated  and  at  last  successful  efforts 
to  lay  a  cable  under  the  ocean,  lie  was  one 
ni  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party,but 
that  had  been  a  Whig,  enacting  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  memorable  convention  which 
nominated  W.  II.  Harrison  for  President. 

THE   UNENDING   BOER   WAR 

ALP  news  from  South  Africa  comes 
through  British  channels;  and  just 
after  information  had  been  spread  about  the 
world  that  the  war  was  practically  ended,  the 
Boers  penetrated  farther  into  British  territory 
than  they  had  before  gone.  Cape  Town 
itself  seemed  to  be  threatened,  and  British 
sailors  were  landed  to  throw  up  hasty  in- 
trenchments.  Mr.  Winston  Spencer  Church- 
ill, who  has  been  lecturing  on  the  war  in 
this  country,  declares  thai  the  Boer  is  to-day 
the    most    formidable    fighting-man    in    the 

world  —  a  declaration  that  Genera]  DeWet 
seems  to  be  proving  true.  For  the  war  evi- 
dently is  by  no  means  over,  and  the  British 
must  send  more  soldiers. 

The  vast  extent  oi   the  territory  is  in  the 
Boers'  favor.     Genera]  Kitchener  must  guard 

every  railroad  culvert  from  Cape  Town  to 
Pretoria   and    from   Cape   Town   to    Mafeking, 

and  from  Newcastle  to  Johannesburg.  The 
very  size  of  his  army  is  a  disadvantage,  be- 
cause it  must  be  fed. 

Well-organized  warfare  it  is  not     It  is  not 
a  struggle   between   armies.      For   DeWet's 

i  is  a  small   one.      But    it    is  none  the 


a  difficult  military  problem,  for  all  that  The 
Boers  mean  to  wear  out  the  British  armv  or 
perhaps  British  public  opinion;  and  all  re- 
ports agree  that  they  have  the  most  remark- 
able persistence  that  has  been  shown  in  war 
for  many  a  decade. 

Many  men  who  have  been  in  South  Africa 
think  that  the  British  can  never  conquer  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  no  considerable 
army,  and  no  formal  government;  and  if  the 
British  grow  weary  of  the  struggle  and  give  it 
up,  —  which  is  not  the  British  fashion,  —  the 
Boers  would  hardly  be  able  to  reinstate  their 
government  However  it  be  regarded,  it  is 
not  a  cheerful  outlook  for  South  Africa. 

THE    SECRET   OF    GERMAN    GREATNESS 

THE  celebration, by  Prussia, on  January  17 
and  18,  of  the  bi-centenary  of  its  1 
lishment  as  a  kingdom  was  the  celebrati 

hievements  of  the  House  of  Hoh< 
lern.     Of  no  other  country  in    Europe   is  it 
true,  as  it  is  ^<\  Prussia,  and  no'.'.  many, 

that  it  is  the  product  of  conscious  will, 
man  nationality,  German  life,  German  mate- 
rial civilization,  have  been  developed  by  a 
succession  of  great  men  who  were  at  first 
Electors  of  Brandenburg,  then  Kin^s  of 
Prussia,   and    finally    Empei  aanv. 

Other  nations  have  slowly  crystallized;  this 
one  was  welded,  like  a  SWOrd.  We  of  the 
English  race  believe  in  a  nation  which  un- 
folds its  own  genius,  attains  to  liberty,  and 
governs  itself  by  constitutional  forms.  The 
Latin  race  likes  an  orderly,  logical,  ready- 
made  system.  But  he-  werful  n 
which  is  a  historical  yet  artificial  creation,  the 
work  o\  a  house  of  hero  rulers  arlyle 
type.  Paternalism  flourishes  in  Germany 
because  Germany  is  the  child  oi  paternalism. 
Its  history  has  not  been,  as  England  s, 
history  oi  a  people  strugj  dust  the 
i\e  to  secure  their  freedom  and 

ish  their  political   institutions,  but   oi    a 
people  led  forward  by  strong  rulers  to  .. 
seen  cnA.      Not   the  rights  of   the  individual, 
but   tin    good   ot    the  state  and  the  bonds  of 
duty,  have  been  the  vital  forces  ol 
That  is  why  the  Emperor  can  talk  to  his 

as   he  (i  bedience,  lo 

cipline,  th  tness  ot   Irs  ancestors,  and 

what    he    himself    pro-  Ao,    without 

making  himself  ridiculous  t<>  them. 
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The  corner-stone  of  the  Hohenzollern  na- 
tion-building has  been  military  power.  "  The 
world  does  not  rest  more  securely  on  the 
shoulders  of  Atlas,"  said  Frederick  the  Great, 
"  than  the  Prussian  State  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  army."  The  saying  was  repeated  by 
Emperor  William  in  his  order  to  the  army  on 
the  bi-centennial  celebration.  By  the  army 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frederick  III., 
won  the  right  to  crown  himself  Frederick  I., 
King  of  Prussia,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  By  the  army  his  grand- 
son, Frederick  the  Great,  raised  his  little 
kingdom  to  the  rank  of  a  great  European 
power.  By  the  army  Emperor  William  I. 
brought  about  national  unity.  By  army  and 
navy  Emperor  William  II.  means  to  make 
real  his  conception  of  a  world-power. 

But  Germany  is  not  great  by  its  army  alone. 
In  peace  as  in  war,  Prussia  has  developed 
efficiency.       Its    rulers    have    taken    care    to 


bring  about  conditions  favorable  to  economic 
and  intellectual  progress.  In  these  respe<  ts 
also  they  have  planned  and  promoted  what 
has  come  to  pass.  Government  has  meant  to 
them  the  intelligent  direction  of  the  national 
life.  "The  strength  of  North  Germany," 
said  Arminius  long  ago,  "  lay  in  this,  that  the 
idea  of  science  governed  every  department 
of  human  activity  there."  The  same  is  true 
to-day. 

AMERICAN   AND    GERMAN   CITIES 

GERMAN  and  American  industrial  de- 
velopment and  trade  expansion  have 
been  the  great  events  of  recent  economic 
history.  Both  have  suddenly  leaped  into  the 
world's  markets  to  contest  with  the  older 
champion,  England,  for  the  trade  in  manu- 
factures. It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  population  in 
the    two    countries    should    follow   the    same 
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THE   COMPARATIVE  SIZE  OF  THE   PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS. 
Shown  by  superimposing  a  map  of  the  islands  upon  a  map  of  the  United  States. 
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THE   PROVINCE  OF   M  INCHURIA. 

An  idea  of  its  dimensions  is   given  by  superimposing  the  map  sidewisc 

upon  a  map  of  Europe.     The  north  of  Manchuria  rests  on  France. 

[.Sec  "The  Delay  of  the  Chinese  Settlement."] 

lines.  In  both  the  cities  have  grown  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  country  districts,  and 
in  both  the  cities  showing  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  growth  have  been  built  up,  some 
by  extraordinary  industrial,  others  by  extraor- 
dinary trade  development. 

Germany  takes  its  census  every  five  years. 
The  census  of  1900  shows  that  the  growth 
of  the  cities  during  the  last  five  years  has 
been  much  more  rapid  than  ever  before. 
Berlin,  the  largest  city,  now  numbers  a  little 
less  than  1,900,000  inhabitants,  having  gained 
more  than  12  per  cent,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
-  cenl  in  a  decade,  against  New  York's 
38  per  rent  in  the  same  period.  But  Berlin 
with  its  .suburbs  numbers  more  than  two  and 
one-half  millions,  and  the  suburbs  have  grown 
faster   than    the   city.      This    pero 

growth,  however,  has  been  tar  outstripped  by 

many  other  cities,  especially  by  Nureml 

ami  so  far  as  our  own  census  shows,  no 
American  city  of  over  50,000  inhabitants  can 
match  its  increase.  In  five  years  it  has  grown 
from  162,000  to  .v.i, 000  —  60  per  cent  in- 
crease. That  would  mean  [20  per  cent  in  a 
Ar^  .h\c. 

Hut  though  Germany  has  only  one  city  of 

more  than  one  million,  and  one  more  of  more 
than    half    a    million,   and    the    United    S 
has  three  ol  each  (lass,  Germany  has,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  rather  more  cities 
of    1 10111    50,000    to    nxi.ooo    inhabitants,   and 


decidedly  more  of  from  100,000  to  500,000, 
than  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States 
8,000,000  people  live  in  cities  of  over  500,- 
000   inhabitanl  .me   3,000,000  in 

Germany;  yet  in  the  Unit 
percentage  of  the  population   lives  in  places 
which  have  under  50,000  inhabitants. 

THE  FRENCH  STRUGGLE  WITH  ROMANISM 

THE  struggle  of  the  French  Government 
with  the  religious  orders  lias  a  special 
interest  for  Americans  just  now,  because  we 
have  to  settle  problems  of  our  own  with  these 
orders  in  the  Philippines.  The  most  impor- 
tant measure  brought  forward  this  winter  by 
the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Ministry  is  that 
latin-  associations.  All  associations  opposed 
to  the  laws,  good  morals,  public  order,  and  the 
Republican  form  of  government  are  declared 
null  and  void.  The  significance  of  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  religious  orders 
have  been  convicted  of  political  activity  against 
the  state.  With  the  passage  of  this  law  such 
orders  will  on  conviction  lose  their  right  to 
hold  property  or  to  maintain  a  recognized 
existence. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  France  that  the 
form  of  government  itself  has  become  a  party 
issue.  Americans  who  i\^  not  remember 
secession  times  can  hardly  understand  that. 
The  party  now  in  power  is  called  the  Party 
of  Republican  Defence,  because  that  is  in 
fact  the  cause  which  gathered  its  members 
together.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
France  inclines  toward  Monarchy.  It  . 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  a  dangerous 
political  power,  which  the  Waldeck-R 
Ministry  is  asking  to  restrict.  Freedom  of 
faith,  it  sa\s,  is  one  thing;  freedom  iA  con- 
spiracy (piite  another. 

Perhaps  tin-  most  important  provision  of 
the  whole  Rill  is  that  which  prohibits  even 
associations  "  re<  ognized  as  of  public  utility  " 
from  possessing  other  real  estate  thai    I 

the  object  which  they  have  in 
view.  Such  a  law  in  this  country  would  com- 
pel every  college,  church,  hospital,  or  incorpo- 
rated charity  o\  any  sort  to  dispose  of  all 
real  estate  held  as  an  investment  The  wealth 
in  kmI  property  ^\  tin-  religious  itions 

in  France  is  estimated  at  over  200  millions  of 
dollars.  On  the  f.n v  of  it  the  proposal  seems 
a    needless  and    unjust   invasion   of    property 
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rights.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Church  is  a  continuing  corporation  whose 
property  is  never  dissipated,  but  swells  with 
the  new  accretions  of  each  generation. 

The  English  race  is  always  strong  on 
property  rights.  But  when  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Church  owned  one-fifth  of  the 
land  in  England,  confiscation  met  with  gen- 
eral approval.  The  growth  of  such  a  cor- 
poration is  against  the  public  interest.  It 
would  never  be  tolerated  in  this  or  any  other 
free  country,  because  it  would  mean  the 
creation  of  a  very  formidable  political  power. 
An  old  French  Parliament  once  laid  down  a 
definition  of  che  Church,  which  was  quoted 
by  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  in  his  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  French  Chambers.  It 
called  it  "  a  political  corporation,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  arrive  first  at  complete  inde- 
pendence, and  then  at  the  usurpation  of  all 
authority."  The  Church  needs  to  be  kept 
out  of  politics.  This  cannot  be  done  unless 
a  limit  is  set  to  its  acquisition  of  property. 
The  struggle  is  the  severest  that  the  French 
Republic  has  had  for  a  long  time. 


THE    POPE   PREPARING   FOR   HIS   END 

THE  Pope's  recent  encyclical  on  democ- 
racy borrows  added  solemnity  and  im- 
portance from  the  fact  that  it  may  be  his  last 
official  utterance  ;  for  the  statement  emanates 
from  the  Vatican  that  Leo  XIII.  regards  the 
death  of  Queen  Victoria  as  a  notice  to  him 
to  expect  his  own  end.  Copies  of  the  polit- 
ical testament  in  which,  according  to  this 
statement,  he  sets  forth  his  views  as  to  his 
successor  and  the  policy  of  the  Church  in 
matters  of  immediate  concern,  but  which  are 
not  to  be  opened  until  after  his  death,  have 
been  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Sacred 
College  resident  in  Rome,  and  sent  by  mes- 
sengers to  the  foreign  cardinals  throughout 
Christendom. 

The  belief  has  been  current  in  Rome  for 
some  time  past  that  if  Leo  XIII.'s  wishes 
control  the  action  of  the  next  conclave,  it  is 
not  an  Italian  but  a  Spaniard  who  will  suc- 
ceed him  as  Pope.  The  prelate  is  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  who,  since  his  elevation  to  the 
Sacred  College  two  years  ago,  has  been 
known  as  Cardinal  Vives  y  Tuto,  and   who 
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TIME'S  APPEAL  (FOR   PEACE). 

The  last  published  cartoon  of  Sir  John  Tenniel,  who  retired,  January  ist,  from  his  position  on  the  London  Punch, 

after  fifty  years  of  active  service. 
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now  holds  the  important  office  of  president 
of  the  commission  of  cardinals  for  the  union 
of  the  Christian  churches.  The  Cardinal, 
who  has  resided  much  in  Latin  America, 
speaks  English  well,  and  has  a  more  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  Stales  than  any  other  member 
of  the  Sacred  College  in  Rome  except  Cardinal 
Satolli,  formerly  papal  delegate  at  Washing- 
ton. No  one  stands  higher  than  Cardinal 
Vives  in  the  present  favor  of  the  venerable 
pontiff,  who  regards  him  as  the  prelate 
fitted,  both  1))-  capacity  and  inclination,  to 
carryforward  the  liberal  policy  that  has  char- 
acterized his  own  headship  of  the  Church. 

THE   DELAY   OF   THE   CHINESE    SETTLEMENT 

THE  spe<  ta<  le  of  all  the  great  Powers  of 
the  world  setting  out,  under  a  mutually 
re  training  agreement,  mercifully  to  adjust 
the  international  trouble  in  China  was  an 
inspiring  one.  Reasonably  soon  the  news 
came  that  the  Ministers  had  agreed  on  the 
terms  of  a  preliminary  note  fixing  the  condi- 
tions of  settlement.  Hard  conditions  as  they 
were,  it  was  reported  that  the  Chinese  envoys 
had  promptly  signed  the  agreement,  —  a  re- 
port that  seems  to  have  been  premature;  for 
Ling  over  tlie  terms  continues.  Still  the 
hope  has  been  kept  alive  that  this  whole 
unpleasant  business  would  soon  pass  at  least 
the  preliminary  stage  of  settlement.  The 
better  part  of  civilization  insists  that  it  shall 
be  ended  as  soon  and  as  mercifully  as  may 
«1  without  dismemberment  of  the  Em- 
pire. To  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Empire 
all  the  Powers  are  pledged.  Ami  perhaps 
(for  man)  of  the  daily  despatches  from  China 
must  be  discredited)  this  good  result  at  last 
is  coining  us  fast  as  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected ;  tor  it  takes  forever  and  a  day  to  deal 
with  the  Chinese  character. 

Rut    two    things    are   certain.      The    [< 
the  negotiations  are  protracted,  the  greater 
tin-  danger  th.it  the  Empire  will  be  dismem- 
bered.      The    longer    the    armies    remain    in 
China,    th<  '    r    will    be    the    indemnities 

demanded  —  indemnities  that  may  at    last   be 
paid  in  territory  —  years  hence,  if  not  forth- 
with.     The  other  certain  result  ol    long  delay 
is  the  utter  demoralization  of  the  white 
pants  <A    lVk  in  officials  to  missiona- 

.uul  the  more  complete  demonstration 


to  the   Chinese  of   the  bad  character  of  for- 
eigners. 

No  more  commendable  thing  has  been  done 
since  the  trouble  began  than  the  proposal  by 
our  government  to  the  Powers  that  the  arti- 
cles of  agreement  concerning  indemnities  and 
treaties  be  submitted  to  a  conference,  to  be 
held  in  Washington  or  in  some  European 
capital.  Some  of  the  Powers  withheld  their 
assent,  and  the  proposal  was  withdrawn.  Rut 
it  is  creditable  to  our  government  that  it  made- 
such  a  proposition. 

The  haggling  between  the  Ministers  and 
the  Chinese  envoys  is  in  great  measure 
the  Chinese  officials  whose  deaths  shall  be 
required,  —  a  ghastly  business  surelv.  The 
Ministers,  for  instance,  were  reported  on 
January  25  to  demand  "a  posthumous  death- 
penalty  "  for  Prince  K  .  Yi,  who  had  already 
committed  suicide!  The  impression  of  the 
Ministers  that  is  given  by  main  despatches 
is  that  they  are  sitting  as  a  Board  of  Execu- 
tioners. 

la  I  lung-Chang  made  a  strong  appeal  to 
them  for  the  evacuation  of  Peking,  and  lie 
promised  that  all  the  demands  would  then 
omplied  with;  but  of  course  the  Powers 
will  not  withdraw  till  these  demands  have 
been  granted.  The  Chinese  court  will  re- 
main in  its  place  of  refuge,  ami  no  direct 
dealings  can  be  had  with  it.  The  Ell 
and  the  Kmpress  ( the  impression  is  that  the 
Empress  is  still  in  author::  urrounded 

with  untrustworthy  advise!  ads  what 

the  Powers  demand,  perha]  anti- 

0  influences.  Evasion,  contradiction, 
hesitancy,  misunderstanding,  superstition,  — 
all  these  play  their  part  in  the  dc' 

There  may  be  good  reason  yet  to  hope  for 
aent  that  will  permit  the  departure 
.  t   most  of  tin  and  the  return 

of  the  Chinese  Government  to  Peking;  but 
every  month's  delay  makes  such  a  hope 
harder  to  entertain.  It  begins  to  look  as 
military  rule  may  become  <^\  indefi- 
nite duration  there,  and  that  if  the  Empire 
be  not  dismembered,  a  part  oi  it  at  lea 
be  so  pillaged  that  frank  dismemberment 
w  ould  have  been  a  men 

The  report  that  Russia  had  assumed  au- 
thority over  the  whole  of  M.mchuria  has 
been  explained  as  a  temporary  military  neces- 
sity; but    the   impression    is  that   this 
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region  will  never  go  out  from  Russian  con- 
trol. It  may  be  that  by  this  method  partition 
has  already  been  begun. 

THE   NATURE  OF   GREAT   OPPORTUNITIES 

THE  writer  of  an  article  in  the  December 
number  of  The  World's  Work  about 
chances  for  young  men  has  received  a  great 
many  letters  from  those  who  wish  to  put 
themselves  in  the  way  of  advancement  to 
such  positions  of  profit  as  he  describes.  A 
great  merchant,  for  instance,  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  would  give  $50,000  a  year  to  a 
young  man  who  he  thought  could  succeed 
to  the  management  of  his  business. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  in  this  way  a  ca- 
pable man  should  find  a  great  opportunity,  but 


it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  such  a  result  will 
follow.  You  can  never  know  a  man's  working 
qualities  till  he  demonstrate  them. 

In  making  the  demonstration  he  is  almost 
certain  to  build  an  institution  around  him 
which  he  cannot  abandon.  The  rule  is  that 
men  of  first-rate  ability  do  sooner  or  later 
construct  something  of  an  institutional  char- 
acter, whether  it  be  commercial  or  artistic  or 
educational,  and  thus  find  or  make  their  own 
careers.  Great  opportunities  are  oftener 
made  than  found.  They  are  the  products 
rather  of  strong  personalities  than  of  exterior 
conditions.  Another  great  merchant  once 
said  :  "  I  want  no  man  in  a  responsible  place 
who  cannot  create  more  business  than  he  can 
attend  to." 


THE  MAKER  OF  FOUR  MILLION    HOMES 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  HOMESTEAD  ACT  STILL  A  MEMBER  OF 
CONGRESS  — THE  SURVIVAL  ALSO  OF  THE  FIRST  "HOMESTEADER," 
WHO    LIVES   ON    THE    SAME   TRACT   THAT    HE    ENTERED    IN    1863 

BV 

RUFUS    ROCKWELL    WILSON 


THE  HON.  GALUSHA  A.  GROW, 
of  Pennsylvania,  began  his  first  period 
of  service  in  Congress  on  March  4, 
185 1,  half  a  century  ago,  and  he  is  now  a 
member  of  that  body,  a  record  practically 
without  parallel  in  American  political  annals. 
Only  one  or  two  of  the  men  survive  who 
played  an  equally  conspicuous  part  in  the 
legislative  battles  which  preceded  the  great 
contest  between  the  sections,  or  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  party  which  carried  that  con- 
test to  a  successful  issue  ;  no  other  one  is  still 
in  public  life. 

His  first  speech  in  Congress  bore  the  title 
"  Man's  Right  to  the  Soil,"  and  during  the 
next  eight  years  he  introduced  five  bills  em- 
bodying this  principle.  Each  successive  bill 
failed  of  passage,  for  the  leaders  of  the  slave 
states  did  not  care  to  see  the  territories  set- 
tled by  a  class  of  small  farmers  who,  coming 
from  the  free  states,  would  be  naturally  of 
anti-slavery  proclivities ;  but  when  a  Repub- 
lican majority,  pledged  to  the  free  homestead 
principle,  chose  Mr.  Grow  Speaker  of  the 
House,  one  of   his   first   official  acts  was  to 


appoint  a  committee  which  framed  and  re- 
ported the  Homestead  Act,  which  was  signed 
by  President  Lincoln  on  May  20,  1862,  and 
became  operative  January  1,  1863. 

By  this  act,  which,  with  the  amendments 
adopted  in  succeeding  years,  is  still  in  force, 
any  head  of  a  family  (man  or  woman)  or 
person  who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  has  de- 
clared his  intention  to  become  one,  can  enter 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  which  is  rated  at  a 
minimum  price  of  $1.25  an  acre,  or  upon 
eighty  acres  of  the  unappropriated  public 
lands  rated  at  $2.50  an  acre  —  by  which  is 
meant  land  located  in  the  alternate  sections 
granted  to  railway  companies  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  railways  —  by  paying  ten  dol- 
lars to  cover  incidental  expenses,  and  after 
five  years  of  occupancy  such  a  settler  ob- 
tains a  title  to  such  land.  Under  the  original 
act,  a  man  who  had  already  settled  upon  the 
public  land  was  regarded  as  entitled  to  a 
prior  claim,  save  when  Indian  lands  were 
open  to  settlement ;   and  subsequent  legisla- 
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tion  recognizes  also  a  timber  claim,  by  which 
the  planting  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  of 
trees  entitles  the  planter  to  an  additional 
area.  Moreover  from  the  first,  land  war- 
rants, freed  from  the  five  years'  occupancy 
proviso,  were  issued  to  soldiers  and  sailors 
(the\'  being  enabled  to  take  up  each  a  quarter 
section);  and  in  this  way  upwards  of  sixty 
millions  acres  of  the  public  lands  have  been 
bestowed  upon  those  who  served  in  the  army 
or  navy  during  the  Civil  War. 

By  this  act  a  greater  settlement  of  men 
on  new  soil  was  brought  about  in  a  brief 
period  and  under  advantageous  conditions 
than  ever  before  took   place  in  the  world. 

Not  only  does  the  author  of  the  Homestead 
Act  still  survive  in  hale  old  age,  but  also  the 
man  who  located  the  first  homestead  em 
under  it.  This  leader  of  the  long  procession 
of  homesteaders  is  I  )r.  1  )aniel  Freeman,  who 
now  lives  five  miles  west  of  Beatrice,  in  Gage 
County,  Nebraska.  Dr.  Freeman  was  serv- 
ing in  the  Union  army  when  the  Homestead 
Act  was  passed;  and  he  acquired  a  "squat- 
ter's right  "  to  a  tract  of  land  in  Gage  County 
—  the  same  on  which  he  still  has  his  home. 
A  "squatter's  right"  was  established  by 
making  certain  improvements,  such  as  the 
building  of  a  house,  and  the  fencing  and 
breaking  up  of  a  certain  amount  of  land  for 
farming  purposes.  Dr.  Freeman  had  built 
a  log  cabin  and  stable,  had  ploughed  twenty 
acres,  and  fenced  a  considerable  area.  His 
claim  was  perfectly  valid  under  the  laws  oi 
the  territory  of  Nebraska,  but  as  it  lay 
within  the  public  domain  of  the  United 
States,  it  became  necessary  for  him  upon 
tin-  passage  of  the  Homestead  Act  to  enter 
his  property  under  that  law. 

Tlu-  nearesl  land  office  was  at  Brownsville, 
sevent)  five  miles  from  Dr.  Freeman's  hold 
Being  under  orders  to  report  forthwith 
at  Fori  Leavenworth,  he  left  his  claim  two 
or  three  da)  s  before  the  end  of  the  \  ear  I  862 
I  journeyed  to  Brownsville  to  locate  his 
claim  under  the  conditions  which  were  to  t  ike 
effect  on  January   i.  [863.     He  arrived  in  the 

late  afternoon   of    the   last    day  of    December, 

and  in  the  evening  attended  a  New  Year's  1  V  e 

ball,  w  here  he  met  the  clerk  (A  tin-  land  office, 
who  told  him  the  office  would  not  be  open 
o\^    the    following  day   because    it    was  a    legal 

holiday.      Freeman  represented  the  urgency 


of  his  case  and  the  necessity  he  was  under  of 
going  at  once  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  he 
begged,  as  a  special  favor,  that  his  claim  be 
registered  without  delay.  The  clerk  became 
ted,  hunted  up  the  registrar,  and  at 
midnight  opened  up  his  office  and  issued 
Dr.  Freeman's  patent  at  12.05  on  the  morning 
of  January  1,  1863. 

During  the  thirty-eight  years  that  have 
since  elapsed  more  than  two  hundred  millions 
of  acres  of  public  lands  have  been  entered 
and  more  than  four  million  people  have  ob- 
tained free  homes  under  the  operation  of  the 
Homestead  Act,  while  a  tract  far  exceeding 
in  area  all  the  thirteen  original  states  has 
been  peopled.  And  the  homesteader  still 
has  a  long  future  before  him.  for  of  public 
land  still  remaining  open  to  settlement.  Mon- 
tana has  seventy  millions  of  acres,  Nevada 
sixty  millions.  New  Mexico  fifty-five  millions, 
Vrizona  a  little  more  than  fifty-three 
millions.  The  long  procession  which  Mr. 
Grow  set  in  motion  and  which  Dr.  Freeman 
headed  has  not  yet  halted;  it  still  moves  on, 
and  its  march  will  probably  continue  until 
the  last  available  acre  of  public  land  has  been 
handed  over  by  the  government  for  the  use 
of  its  citizens. 

Mr.    Grow   was  a   "  Free-Soiler"   when    he 
entered  Congress  as  the  successor   o\     David 
Wilmot,  passed  naturally  into  the  Republican 
party   at   its  creation,  and    as   one   ^>\   its  con- 
gressional leaders  was  chosen  Speaker  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.      During  his 
gle  term  as  Speaker  he  presided  over  three 
sessions  of  the  House.      One  of  them  w 
called    session,    which    met    on   July   4. 
and    ended     on    August    6.        However,    in 
those    five   weeks,    when    armies    and    a    navy 
had   to  be    created   ami   ways  and    meal 
their  support  provided,  and  when  the  general 
policy  of  the  government  toward  the  seceded 
had  to   be  defined,  as   tar  as  this  could 
be  done  at  that  early  day,  more  work  of  vital 
importance  to  the   nation  was  done    thai 

ever  transacted   by  any  Congress   bet 

since  that  time.  Mr.  Grow  was  the  directing 
spirit  in  these  momentous  transactions.  "  No 
man  who  was  ever  Speaker,"  said  the  late 
William  S.  Holman,  "more  largely  or  more 
beneficially  influenced  the  general  course  oi 
our  legislation.  He  was  a  born  leader  among 
men." 


INCIDENTS    OF    PRESIDENTIAL 
INAUGURATIONS 


SOME  of  the  incidents  which  attended 
Washington's  first  inauguration  as 
President  have  been  absent  from  those 
of  his  successors.  New  York,  a  town  of 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  was  then  the 
federal  capital,  and  the  ceremonies  of  instal- 
lation took  place  in  the  portico  of  the  Federal 
Building,  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Wall  streets.  The  oath  was  adminis- 
tered by  Chancellor  Livingston.  Washington 
bowed,  took  the  Bible,  and,  with  closed  eyes, 
reverently  answered,  "  I  swear,  so  help  me 
God."  Then  the  chancellor  declared,  "  It  is 
done,"  and,  turning  to  the  silent  throng,  ex- 
claimed, "  Long  live  George  Washington, 
President  of  the  United  States !  " 

This  declaration  was  in  imitation  of  monar- 
chial  custom,  the  error  of  which  practice  was 
soon  discovered  and  abandoned.  Washing- 
ton's dress  on  that  day  was  a  suit  of  dark- 
brown  broadcloth,  long  white  silk  stockings, 
silver  buckles  upon  his  polished  shoes,  a 
steel-hilted  dress  sword,  his  hair  powdered 
and  gathered  in  a  bag.  He  was  dressed  on 
the  occasion  of  his  second  inauguration,  in 
Philadelphia,  precisely  as  Stuart  has  painted 
him,  —  rich  black  velvet,  diamond  knee 
buckles,  square  silver  buckles  on  his  japanned 
shoes,  black  silk  stockings,  his  shirt  ruffled 
at  breast  and  wrist,  a  light  dress  sword,  and 
powdered  hair  tied  with  a  black  ribbon.  The 
oath  on  this  occasion  was  administered  by 
Justice  William  Cushing  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

John  Adams's  inauguration,  in  1797,  was  a 
farewell  to  the  outgoing  rather  than  a  hail 
to  the  new  President.  Adams,  in  a  subse- 
quent letter  to  his  wife,  described  the  scene 
as,  indeed,  a  solemn  one.  There  was,  he 
said,  more  weeping  than  there  had  ever  been 
at  the  representation  of  a  tragedy,  but  whether 

Rit  was  from  the  loss  of  a  beloved  President, 
or  from  the  accession  of  an  unbeloved  one, 
he  could  not  say.  Adams  was  sworn  into 
office  by  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth,  and 


one  of  those  present  recorded  in  his  diary 
that  he  was  dressed  for  the  occasion  in  a 
suit  of  light  drab  which  well  became  him. 

Adams  did  not  attend  the  inauguration  of  his 
successor,  Jefferson,  the  first  to  take  place  in 
Washington.  The  two  men  had  quarrelled  over 
some  of. Adams's  twelfth-hour  appointments 
to  office,  and  the  retiring  President  left  the 
capital  in  a  huff  on  the  morning  of  March  4, 
1 80 1.  Jefferson  went  on  foot  from  his  board- 
ing-house to  the  Capitol,  escorted  by  a  militia 
artillery  company  and  a  procession  of  citi- 
zens, and  the  oath  was  administered  by  John 
Marshall,  whom  Adams  a  few  weeks  before 
had  made  chief  justice  greatly  to  the  wrath 
and  chagrin  of  the  new  President.  The 
ceremony  ended,  Jefferson  proceeded  to  the 
White  House  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
gone  to  the  Capitol. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  Madison's 
first  inauguration,  in  1809,  was  the  garb  worn 
by  the  new  President,  which  the  irreverent 
styled  a  "  walking  argument  in  favor  of  the  en- 
couragement of  native  wool."  His  coat  had 
been  made  on  the  farm  of  Colonel  Humphreys, 
and  his  waistcoat  and  small-clothes  on  that  of 
Chancellor  Livingston,  all  from  the  wool  of 
merino  sheep  raised  in  the  country.  John 
Quincy  Adams  says  in  his  diary  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  which  the  cere- 
monies were  held  was  very  much  crowded, 
but  that  Madison  read  his  inaugural  address 
in  a  tone  so  low  that  it  could  be  heard  by  few 
of  those  present. 

Monroe's  first  inauguration,  in  1817,  was 
held  out  of  doors,  and  this  was  the  outcome 
of  a  bitter  wrangle  as  to  the  proposed  divi- 
sion of  seats  in  the  House,  which  Monroe 
had  ended  by  suggesting  that  resort  should 
be  had  to  the  open  air.  The  suggestion  was 
gladly  adopted  by  a  perplexed  committee  of 
arrangements,  and,  from  a  platform  erected 
under  the  unfinished  portico  of  the  Capitol, 
Monroe  delivered  his  inaugural  address  to  the 
largest  crowd  that  had  yet  gathered  in  Wash- 
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ington.  The  inauguration  of  the  younger 
Adams  eight  years  later  was  a  somewhat  per- 
functory affair,  devoid  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
but  a  long  and  imposing  procession  attended 
him  from  the  White  I  louse  to  the  Capitol  and 
hack  again,  his  personal  escort  being  a  body 
of  mounted  citizens.  Adams,  who  was  dressed, 
we  are  told,  in  a  suit  of  plain  black,  changed 
the  programme  of  his  predecessors  by  deliver- 
ing his  inaugural  address  before  taking  the 
oath   of  office. 

Jackson  was  the  first  President  to  atti 
pilgrimages  to  Washington  to  attend  his  in- 
auguration.      His    eager    admirers    swarmed 
about    the    hotel    where    he    lodged    in    such 

s  as  to  make  access  to  his  pres 
nearly  impossible,  and  on  inauguration  day 
a  ship's  cable  had  to  be  called  into  use  to 
keep  the  crowd  from  the  eastern  portico  of 
the  Capitol,  which  was  used  for  the  first  time 
for  these  ceremonies.  President  Adams,  how- 
ever, was  not  present  at  the  triumph  of  his 
rival.  During  the  late  Presidential  campaign 
the  administration  press,  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere,  had  teemed  with  charges  of  the 
most  infamous  character  against  Jackson. 
Even  his  wife,  a  plain  and  inoffensive  woman, 
was  not  exempt  from  attack,  and  soon  after 
the  election  died  of  grief.  Jackson  could  not 
forgive  the  men  who  had  hastened  the  death 
of  his  wife.  He  regarded  Adams  as  one  of 
,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Washington  to 
take  office,  declined  to  pay  the  customary 
visit  of  respect  to  the  President.  Adams, 
by  this  neglect,  resolved  not  to  appear 
at  the  inauguration  of  his  successor,  and  on 
the  morning  of  March  3,  [829,  quietly  removed 
to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  suburbs.  When 
Jackson  was  being  inaugurated  amid  shouts 
of  the  assembled  thousands,  Adams  was 
taking  a  solitary  ride  on  horseback,  and  it 
was  the  artillery  salute  fired  when  the 
of  office  had  been  administered  to  the  new 
President,  that  told  him  that  he  was  again  a 
private  citizen. 

Van    Buren's    inauguration   in     1 S  ;  ~,    when 
the  oath  was   administered    for   the   first    time 

del   Justice  Tanej .  « as  a  tame  affair, 

but     immense    enthusiasm     attended     th 

ice  of   the   elder    I  1 .11 1  ison,   and 
made    it    a    memorable     pageant.        Harrison 
headed  the  inaugural    procession  mount' 
a    prancing    white    horse,    which    he    had    pre- 


ferred  to  a  costly  carriage   presented   to  him 
■me    of    his    admirers,    and    though    the 
day    was   cold    and    bleak,  with    a  chill    wind 
blowing,  1.  for  an    hour  exposed   to  it 

while  delivering  his  inaugural  address,  thus 
planting  the  seeds  of  the  illness  which  caused 
his  death  within  a  month. 

Polk's  inauguration,  in  1845,  though  its 
central  figure  was  in  no  sense  a  popular  hero, 
brought  out  the   largest   crowds  n  at 

the  Capitol.     The  country  had  by  this  time 
become  more  in  the  habit  of  travelling,  and 
railroads  were  running  to  the  north  and 
while  the  southern  and  western   men  would 
come,  railroads  or  no  railroads.     An  interest- 
ing contemporary  note   of  this  inaugui 
is  the  following  :  "Professor  Morse  brought 
out    his    magnetic    telegraph    to   the    portico 
platform,  close  to  one  side  of  it,  from  which 
point  he  could  hear  everything  that  went  on, 
having  under  view  all  of  the  ceremonii !S 
formed,  transmitting  the  results  to  Baltimore 
as  fast  as  they  transpired." 

The  three  Presidents  who  immediately  fol- 
lowed Polk  did  not  invoke  enthusiasm.     Tav- 
lor,  Pierce,  and  Buchanan  were  all  expediency 
candidates,   and   none   of   them  stood  out  for 
support     because    the    people    demanded    it. 
Taylor  was  nearer  to  an  exception  than  the 
other  two,  for  he  was  the  hero  of  a  success- 
ful  war,  but   with    the   partv   that   sup: 
him    this    war    was     unpopular,    which     fact 
lent    a    dampening    effect     to     his    en-- 
into    office.       As    to    Pierce    ami     Buchanan, 
no  one  claimed  that  there  was  inspiration  in 
cither's  personality.      The  pageant  inci 
in    importance    as     each     of     the     I 
inaugurated,  but   it  was  mostly  a  perfunctory 
affair. 

Lincoln's    two   inaugurations   hold    a    | 
apart,     for,    taken     together,    they    pre 
and  practically  closed  the  ;1  war 

the  world  has  seen.    Grant's  first  inaugu 

I  tribute  to  the  chiet  hero  ot    r 
his    second   a   demonstration    on    the    part    of 

the  people  to  show   him    that    their   I 
for    his    services    and     respect    for    his 

sonal  worth   had   not   lessened,  despite  the 

severe  criticisms  that    had    been    made   upon 
his   administration.      Little    need    be    said   of 
the     inaugurations     of     more     recent     vears. 
.me   in    t;  louded   title  which 

deprived  his  installation  ol   enthusiasm;  that 
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of  Garfield  inspired  considerable  demonstra- 
tion, and  Cleveland's,  in  1884,  signalized  the 
return  to  power  of  a  party  that  had  been 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  out  of  it,  while 
four  years  later  there  was  corresponding  ex- 
ultation at  the  triumph  of  the  party  repre- 
sented by  Harrison. 


The  numbers  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
attended  McKinley's  first  inauguration  four 
years  ago  made  it  a  most  impressive  affair, 
and  his  second  also  promises  to  invoke  en- 
thusiasm. The  tendency  to  increase  the 
magnitude  and  imposing  character  of  the 
pageant  likewise  continues. 


THE  RULE  OF  THE   ENGLISH-SPEAKING 

FOLK 

THE  WIDER  MEANING  OF  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  KING  EDWARD,  AND  THE  RISE  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  CON- 
FEDERATION—THE   RACE   THAT    RULES   ON   EVERY   CONTINENT    BUT   ONE 


IT  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  almost 
simultaneously  come  the  inauguration  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
change  of  British  sovereigns,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  state  by  the  Australian 
Confederation. 

These  three  great  groups  of  English-speak- 
ing folk  are  the  dominant  powers  on  every 
continent  but  the  mainland  of  Europe,  and 
indirectly  they  are  powerful  there.  No  race 
speaking  one  tongue  and  having  essentially 
the  same  institutions  ever  before  spread 
over  so  large  a  part  of  the  world  or  held  so 
nearly  all  the  earth  in  its  grasp.  The  sway 
of  the  Roman  emperors  was  relatively  as 
great,  but  so  large  a  part  of  the  earth  lay  be- 
yond their  knowledge  that  a  comparison  is 
useless. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  the  cordiality  of 
the  relations  of  these  several  stocks  of  the 
English  is  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
old-time  enmity  between  the  United  States 
and  the  mother  country  may  at  last  be  called 
utterly  dead  —  in  the  minds  of  all  men  whose 
opinions  count  for  the  future.  And  the  rela- 
tions of  her  colonies  to  Great  Britain  are 
closer  than  ever  before,  thanks  to  the  colo- 
nial statesmen,  to  the  great  Queen,  and  to  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  imperial  verse. 

There  are  not  lacking  prophets  of  disaster 
who  maintain  that  the  great  Empire  will  now 
fall  to  pieces,  because  no  king  can  hold  it 
together  as  affection  for  the  Queen  held  it. 
The  long-drawn-out  trouble  in  South  Africa 
will  at  last  bring  defeat  and  cause  a  loss  of 


prestige  ;  the  constant  unrest  in  India  will 
grow  to  revolt ;  the  threatened  break-up  of 
China  will  close  the  door  to  British  trade ;  the 
growing  commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Germany  will  take  away  the  financial  power 
of  England  ;  and  the  increasing  independence 
of  the  great  colonies  will  express  itself  in  sepa- 
ration. Nor  are  we  ourselves  without  re- 
minders that  republican  institutions  have  failed 
in  the  United  States;  and  we  are  told  that  just 
when  the  British  Empire  is  about  to  disinte- 
grate we  are  throwing  away  our  liberties  to 
follow  a  falling  empire's  example. 

But  luckily  most  sweeping  prophecies  are 
discredited  by  men  who  have  only  common 
sense  and  some  knowledge  of  human  history 
to  guide  them  ;  and  to  most  men  whose  judg- 
ment rests  on  common  sense  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  history,  the  most  prodigious  fact  in 
this  world's  annals  is  the  spread  and  the  rule 
of  the  English-speaking  folk.  And  the  most 
prodigious  fact  about  the  spread  and  the  rule 
of  English-speaking  men  is  their  conquering 
strides  on  the  two  continents  where  self-rule 
has  had  its  fullest  development. 

The  future  is  impenetrable ;  but  no  man 
of  our  inheritance  can  (for  his  own  brief  day) 
set  his  life  and  thought  right  who  does  not 
feel  a  thrill  when  he  looks  at  the  map  of  the 
world.  The  right  measure  of  events  whether 
past  or  future  is  always  the  race-measure.  It 
is  to  us  and  to  our  kinsmen  that  the  world 
now  and  the  civilization  that  is  in  it  are  com- 
mitted. To  lament  this  fact  or  to  doubt  the 
beneficent  result,  is  to  miss  the  Largest  view 
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of  life  and  the  profoundest  satisfaction  of  liv- 
ing that  men  have  ever  had  —  the  high  feel- 
ing that  this  is  the  morning  of  the  world  and 
that  the  coming  day  is  our  own. 

Such  a  view  of    civilization   is  necessarily 
suggested  at  this  time. 

The  Queen's  Unapproached  Reign 

The  large  fact  about  Queen  Victoria  is  that, 
in  a  time  when  the  world  is  fast  outgrowing 
kin-ship,  she  so  graced  her  royal  station  as 
to  make  the  shadowy  power  of  the  British 
crown  a  strong  and  beneficent  force  through- 
out the  whole  world.  It  is  this  fact  that  may 
give  her  in  English  history  a  more  illustrious 
than  any  of  her  predecessors.  Neither 
by  intellectual  vigor  nor  by  her  political  power 
can  she  be  ranked  with  Elizabeth,  for  ex- 
ample ;  nor  did  any  crisis  come  in  her 
long  reign  whereby  English  civilization 

I  to  the  world  from  such  a  disaster  of 
eclipse  as  was  averted  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada  or  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  But 
the  Victorian  age,  though  it  lacked  a  Shake- 
e,  was  far  more  spacious  than  any  pre- 
ceding era,  and  more  things  came  to  pass  for 
the  advancement  of  mankind.  Indeed,  when 
the  Queen  was  born,  the  condition  of  the  mass 
of  mankind  was  more  like  its  condition  a  thou- 
sand years  before  than  it  was  like  its  condition 
now  ;  and  her  name  seems  likely  to  become 
the  symbol  in  history  of  this  great  leap  in 
human  development,  as  Queen  Elizabeth's 
name  suggests  to  us  the  poetry  and  the 
adventure  of   her  reign. 

But  the  marvellous  thing  is  —  one  might 
almost  say  that  the  English  have  kept  the 
monarchy  at  all,  even  with  its  shadow  ol  real 
power;  and  certainly  it  is  marvellous  that  in 
this  past  century  they  should  have  had  the 
monarch  of  the  longest  reign  and  the  most 
universal  esteem  in  their  whole  history;  and 
that,  in  a  time  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  democ- 
i  should  have  gained  power 
rather  than  lost  it,  and  have  left  the  throne  in 

more  affectionate  regard  by  the  people  than 
she  found  it.  More  wonderful  still,  the  Queen 
was  as  affectionately  regarded  in  the  British 

colonies,  wherever   Englishmen   lived,  as  at 

home.      Men   who   on    distant    continents    had 

inted  and  developed  self-governing  English 
settlements,  had  grown  greal  and  prospered, 
and  had  carried  democratic  ideas  in  govern- 


ment to  their  farthest   extreme,   yet   held  the 
Queen  in  a  sort  of  personal  affection. 

Even  in  the  Great  Republic,  where  the  very 
concept  of  royalty  a  to  our  thought 

and   utterly  repugnant,    we   sincerely   mourn 
her,  and  her  memory  is  revered. 

Never,  in  the  life  of  any  man  now  living, 
perhaps  never  again  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  will  all  civilized  mankind  come  to 
have  such  an  attitude  toward  any  ruler. 

The  secret  of  the  Queen's  unapproached 
preeminence  was  that  such  power  as  the 
crown  retains  was  not  an  obstruction  to 
British  political  development  nor  to  indus- 
trial development  It  was  just  before  she- 
ascended  the  throne  that  the  first  Reform 
Bill  was  passed;  England  was  just  begin- 
ning to  emerge  from  the  period  of  the  rot- 
ten boroughs.  From  that  time  to  this,  polit- 
ical development  has  gone  on  till  there  is 
now  practically  manhood  suffrage.  And  it 
has  been  a  time  of  colonization,  industrial 
development,  and  foreign  commerce.  The 
royal  power  touched  none  of  these,  except 
as  a  symbol  of  national  greatness  and  impe- 
rial pride. 

The   secret  of  the  Queen's  unapproached 
preeminence    lay,    then,    also    in    her    - 
power.       lit     a     country    of     an     aristocratic 
social  structure,  a   social   head   has  a   natural 
function.      The   social   necessity  of  a  court  is 
great  in  practically  every  European  country. 
When   the    Queen    Used    this   great    and    verv 
real    power    so    wisely    and    so    uprightly,    it 
was    this   that    made    her   a    queen    in 
Hers  was  not  the  first  court  of   good  morals, 
but    courts    ol     good    morals    h 
enough    to    make    hers    as    memorable 
was    beneficent.     English    society    owes   her 
a    debt    that    can    be    paid    with    nothing    less 
than  affectionate  gratitude.     When  the  throne 
exercised    the    gracious    social    power    that   it 
came  to  have  in  Victoria's  reign,  it  i^  small 
wonder   thai    royalty    took    a    new    lease    d 
lite  and   influence;    for  all   good  women  were 
beholden   to   her. 

The  secret  ^\  her  power  lay  in  this.  t> 
that  she  was  a  woman.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  a  man  on  the  throne  during  this  long 
period  t^\  political  transitions,  of  imperial 
expansion,  and  of  industri.il  growth,  however 
noble  his  character  or  high  his  aims,  could 
have  come   to   stand   tor    English  character 
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as  she  stood  for  it.  As  the  English  people 
have  grown  away  from  the  old  belief  in  roy- 
alty by  divine  right  or  for  political  necessity, 
and  into  an  understanding  of  self-govern- 
ment, a  good  woman  as  a  symbol  of  their 
greatness  brought  to  the  shadowy  throne 
the  powerful  support  of  an  overwhelming 
national  sentiment.  "The  Queen,  God  bless 
her ! "  expressed  the  imperial  pride  of  an 
Englishman  as  well  as  a  personal  sentiment. 
She  stood  for  the  Empire. 

And  in  later  life,  when  she  had  become 
grandmother  to  half  the  kings  and  queens 
in  Europe,  she  came  to  have  a  strong  di- 
rect political  influence,  too,  in  international 
affairs.  The  sovereigns  of  most  European 
states  were  so  bound  to  her  by  ties  of  blood 
or  affection  that  her  wise  counsels  for  peace 
have  been  a  strong  restraint  against  rash- 
ness. 

And  her  counsels  were  always  for  peace. 
Without  intellectual  brilliancy,  she  was  a  very 
strong  character.  Her  personality  was  a 
positive  one,  one  of  the  most  positive  of  her 
time. 

The  Queen  was  born  May  24,  18 19;  she 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  June  20,  1837; 
she  was  married  to  her  cousin-german,  Prince 
Albert,  on  February  10,  1840;  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (now  King  Edward  VII.)  was  born 
November  9,  1841  ;  the  Prince  Consort  died 
December  14,  1861  ;  the  Queen's  jubilee  was 
celebrated  in  1887,  and  her  "diamond  jubi- 
lee" in  1897;  and  she  died  at  Osborne,  Isle 
of  Wight,  January  22,  1901. 

Her  reign  was  the  longest  in  English  his- 
tory. George  III.  reigned  sixty  years  ;  Henry 
III.,  fifty-six  years;  Edward  III.,  fifty  years. 
The  only  reign  of  a  European  monarch  in 
ancient  or  modern  times  that  was  longer  than 
Victoria's  was  Louis  XIV. 's  of  France,  who 
nominally  occupied  the  throne  for  seventy- 
two  years.  A  review  of  her  reign  would  be 
the  history  of  England  and  in  great  measure 
the  history  of  Europe  since  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon. A  mere  chronology  of  important 
events  would  fill  half  a  magazine.  The  oft- 
told  stories  of  her  life  —  those  that  are  taken 
from  memoirs  that  can  be  relied  upon  — 
reflect  the  character  of  the  Queen  and  show 
some  of  the  changes  that  have  come  in  this 
long  epoch  better  than  a  formal  record  of 
facts. 


Stories  of  the  Queen's  Life 

The  institution  of  the  Throne,  which  in  1837 
had  sunk  so  low  in  popular  estimation  that  its 
very  existence  seemed  threatened,  now  stands 
bulwarked  in  the  enthusiastic  affection  of 
British  subjects  everywhere.  Then  Harriet 
Martineau  could  return  from  witnessing  the 
splendid  spectacle  of  the  Queen's  corona- 
tion to  record  her  disapproval  of  a  ceremonial 
of  homage  to  one  who  was  in  reality  only  a 
figurehead.  Since  that  time  free  institutions 
have  been  spreading  steadily,  yet  no  such  pro- 
test was  heard  the  other  day  when  Edward 
VII.  was  proclaimed.  It  is  the  character  of 
Victoria  herself  which  has  so  cemented  the 
loyalty  of  her  people  that  the  monarchy  is 
stronger  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  than  it  was  sixty  years  ago. 

When  she  came  to  the  throne,  the  House 
of  Hanover  was  far  from  popular.  Indeed, 
had  the  succession  fallen  to  her  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  next  of  kin  after 
her,  it  was  thought  that  nothing  could  have 
prevented  a  revolution.  When  she  was  mar- 
ried, in  1840,  an  awkward  question  of  prece- 
dence came  up,  and  one  of  her  uncles  applied 
to  Wellington  for  advice.  He  was  told  that 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  get 
out  of  England  as  fast  as  possible.  "  And 
take  care  you  are  not  pelted  on  the  way ! " 

Victoria's  father  died  when  she  was  only 
eight  months  old,  and  her  mother,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Kent,  guarded  her  carefully  from  con- 
tact with  the  court.  To  British  middle-class 
morality  the  conduct  of  the  sons  of  George  III. 
was  distinctly  unedifying. 

William  IV.  resented  the  infrequency  of  the 
appearance  at  court  of  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  when,  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday,  in 
1836,  Victoria  and  her  mother  attended  a 
royal  dinner  at  which  more  than  a  hundred 
guests  were  present,  he  took  occasion,  on  the 
drinking  of  his  health,  to  respond  with  a  most 
ill-timed  speech  :  — 

"  I  trust  in  God  that  my  life  may  be  spared  nine 
months  longer  [when  Victoria  would  come  of  age]. 
I  should  then  have  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  the 
royal  authority  to  the  personal  exercise  of  that 
young  lady  [Victoria]  and  not  in  the  hands  of  a  per- 
son now  near  me  [the  Duchess  of  Kent  was  sitting 
next  the  King],  who  is  surrounded  by  evil  admirers, 
and  who  is  herself  incompetent  to  act  with  pro- 
priety in  the  station  in  which  she  would  be  placed." 
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Of  course  a  scene  followed.  "  The  Queen 
looked  in  deep  distress,  the  Princess  burst  into 
tears,  and  the  whole  company  were  aghast. 
The  Duchess  of  Kent  said  not  a  word."  The 
excessive  brutality  of  such  a  rebuke  adminis- 
tered at  such  a  time  is  indeed  a  sufficient  com- 
ment on  the  man  and  king  who  made  it. 

The  Queen  was  brought  up  very  simply, 
and  even  severely.  As  a  little  girl  she  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  prospects  which  lay  before 
her.     Harriet  Martineau  says  of  her  :  — 

"  She  kept  early  hours,  and  was  active  and  scru- 
pulously punctual  —  apologized  for  being  half  a  min- 
ute late  for  an  appointment  when  that  extraordinary 
circumstance  happened  once  in  her  life.  She  had 
her  allowance  of  money  from  an  early  age ;  but 
nobody  ever  heard  of  her  being  in  debt  for  an  hour. 
When  her  childish  fancy  was  taken  with  some  arti- 
cle which  she  wished  to  buy  for  a  present,  she  was 
sure  to  conclude  that  she  must  give  it  up,  because 
she  had  not  money  enough  till  quarter-day  to  pay 
for  it.  And  when  it  was  put  by  for  her,  it  was  as 
early  as  seven  in  the  morning  of  quarter-day  that 
she  came  down  on  her  donkey  and  secured  her  pur- 
chase." 

Queen  Victoria  has  not  only  always  lived 
within  her  income,  but  she  has  given  away 
liberally,  and  is  supposed  to  have  amassed  a 
great  fortune.  The  year  of  her  accession  she 
paid  her  father's  debts,  and  the  next  her 
mother's.  Her  increasing  family  was  cared 
for  on  the  same  allowance  which  was  made 
to  her  when  she  came  to  the  throne. 

That  she  has  not  always  succeeded  in  her 
efforts  to  implant  the  same  principles  in  her 
descendants;  an  anecdote  regarding  Prince 
Alexander  of  Battenberg  will  show.  He  was 
attending  school  in  England,  and,  having 
spent  all  his  pocket  money,  bethought  him  of 
writing  his  illustrious  grandmother  for  more. 
The  answer  was  a  rebuke,  admonishing  him 
to  keep  within  his  limits  and  wait  till  his  allow- 
ance came  due.  The  little  Prince's  next  letter 
was  as  follows  :  — 

"  My  dear  Grandmamma,  —  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  I  need  not  trouble  you  for 
any  money  just  now,  for  I  sold  your  last  letter  to 
another  boy  here  for  thirty  shillings." 

When  William  IV.  died  there  was  the  live- 
liest curiosity  in  official  and  court  circles  re- 
garding the  young  girl  who  had  been  kept 
in  such  seclusion.  "  Not  one  of  her  acquaint- 
ance," says  one  of  the  Memoir  writers,  "none 


of  the  attendants  at  Kensington,  not  even  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  her  governess, 
have  any  idea  what  she  is  or  what  she  prom- 
ises to  be." 

A  few  hours  after  she  was  notified  of  her 
accession  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  meet  the 
Privy  Council,  hastily  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

"  Never  was  anything  like  the  first  impression 
she  produced,  or  the  chorus  of  praise  and  admira- 
tion which  is  raised  about  her  manner  and  behavior. 
Her  extreme  youth  and  inexperience,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  world  concerning  her,  naturally  excited 
intense  curiosity  to  see  how  she  would  act  on  this 
trying  occasion,  and  there  was  a  considerable  at- 
tendance at  the  Palace,  notwithstanding  the  short 
notice.  When  the  Lords  were  assembled,  the  Lord 
President  informed  them  of  the  King's  death,  and 
suggested  that  a  few  of  them  should  repair  to  the 
presence  of  the  Queen  and  inform  her  of  the  event, 
and  that  their  Lordships  were  assembled  in  conse- 
quence. As  soon  as  they  had  returned,  the  procla- 
mation was  read  and  the  usual  order  passed,  when 
the  doors  were  thrown  open  and  the  Queen  entered, 
accompanied  by  her  two  uncles,  who  advanced  to 
meet  her.  She  bowed  to  the  Lords,  took  her  seat, 
and  then  read  her  speech  in  a  clear,  distinct,  and 
audible  voice,  and  without  any  appearance  of  fear 
or  embarrassment.  The  Privy  Councillors  were 
then  sworn,  the  two  royal  Dukes  first,  by  them- 
selves ;  and  as  these  two  old  men,  her  uncles,  knelt 
before  her,  swearing  allegiance  and  kissing  her  hand, 
I  saw  her  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  and  this  was  the 
only  sign  of  emotion  which  she  evinced.  She 
seemed  rather  bewildered  at  the  multitude  of  men 
who  were  sworn,  and  who  came  one  after  another 
to  kiss  her  hand,  but  she  went  through  the  whole 
ceremony  with  perfect  calmness  and  self-possession, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  a  graceful  modesty  and 
propriety  particularly  interesting  and  ingratiating. 
When  the  business  was  done,  she  retired  as  she  had 
entered." 

It  is  curious  that  the  King,  Edward  VII., 
in  his  speech  to  the  Privy  Council  has 
used  the  same  word  which  sixty-four  years 
ago  in  his  mother's  drew  the  criticism  of 
Brougham.  "Amelioration,"  said  he  to  Peel, 
who  stood  near  him,  "  that  is  not  English ; 
you  might  perhaps  say  melioration,  but  im- 
provement is  the  proper  word."  "Oh,"  said 
Peel,  "  I  see  no  harm  in  the  word,  it  is  gener- 
ally used."  "  You  object  to  the  sentiment,  I 
to  the  grammar." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  of  this  first 
appearance  of   the  Queen  that  "  if  she  had 
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ins  own  daughter  he  could   not  have 
desired  to  see  her  perform  her  part  better." 
.  however,  was  not  all  the  proper 

and  submissive  little  state-machine  which 
might  be  imagined.  "With  all  her  prudence 
and  discretion,"  says  Greville,  "she  has  great 
animal  spirits,  and  enters  into  the  magnificent 
novelties  of  her  position  with  the  zest  and 
curiosity  of  a  child."  That  stanch  upholder 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  Dukeol  Welling- 
ton, had  an  early  opportunity  to  support  the 
authorityof  his  young  sovereign.  TheQueen 
was  to  go  in  state  to  St.  James's  Palace  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  wished  to  have  with  her  only 
her  mother  and  one  of  her  ladies.  The  Master 
of  the  Horse  claimed  the  right  to  ride  in  the 
coach.  Wellington  was  appealed  to  to  decide 
the  point.  His  verdict  was  sufficiently  em- 
phatic. "  The  Queen  can  make  you  go  inside 
the  coach  or  outside  the  coach,  or  run  behind 
like  a  damned  tinker's  dog." 

In  December  of  1838  Greville  spent  two 
days  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  on  the  whole 
found    himself  bored. 

"  The  Court  is  certainly  not  gay,  but  it  is,  per- 
haps, impossible  that  any  Court  should  be  gay  where 
there  is  no  social  equality.  The  Queen  is  natural, 
good-humored,  and  cheerful,  but  still  she  is  Queen, 
and  by  her  must  the  social  habits  and  the  tone  of 
1  >ation  be  regulated,  and  for  this  she  is  too 
young  and  inexperienced.  She  sits  at  a  large 
round  table,  her  guests  around  it  and  Melbourne 
always  in  a  (hair  beside  her,  where  two  mortal 
hours  are  consumed  in  such  conversation  as  can 
be  found." 

This,  however,  i-  only  in  the  evening.  "The 
life  which  the  Queen  leads  is  this  :  she  uets  up 
soon  alter  eight  o'clock,  breakfasts  in  her  own 
and  is  employed  the  whole  morning  in  trans- 
acting business ;  she  reads  all  the  despatches,  and 
matter  of  interest  .\n>\  importance  m 
every  department  laid  before  her.  At  eleven  or 
twelve  Melbourne  conies  to  her  and  Stays  an  hour. 
.  >r  less.  At  two  she  rides  with  a  large  suite  ; 
Melbourne  always  rides  on  her  left  hand,  and  the 
equerry  in  waiting  generally  on  her  right  ;  she  rides 
for  two  hours,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  a' 
gallop  ;  after  riding  she  amuses  herself  tor  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  with  music  and  singing,  playing, 
romping  with  children,  if  there  are  any  in  the  ( lastle 
(  mil  she  is  so  fond  of  them  that  she  generally  con- 

m  any  other  w 
f.m< 

dinner   hour    i-   about    eight.      "  When  the 
guests    an-  all    assembled    th  oes    in, 


led  by  the  gentlemen  of  her  household,  and 
followed  by  the    Dm  Kent    [her    mother] 

and  all  her  ladies  ;  she  speaks  to  each  ladv, 
bows  to  the  men,  and  goes  immediately  to  the 
dining-room.  She  generally  takes  the  arm  of  the 
rank,  but  on  this  occasion  she 
went  with  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  American  Minister. 
Melbourne  invariably  sits  on  her  left,  no  matter 
who  may  be  there  ;  she  remains  at  table  the  usual 
time,  but  does  not  suffer  the  men  to  sit  long  after 
her.  Coffee  is  served  to  them  in  the  adjoining 
room,  and  then  they  go  into  the  dr..'. 
where  she  goes  round  and  says  a  few  words  to 
each,  of  the  most  trivial  nature,  all,  however,  very 
civil  and  cordial  in  manner  and  expression. 
this  little  ceremony  is  over,  the  Dm  hess  of  i, 
whist  table  is  arranged,  and  then  the  round  table- 
is  marshalled,  Melbourne  invariably  sitting  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  Queen  and  remaining  there  with- 
out moving  till  the  evening  is  at  an  end.  With 
him  she  passes  (if  not  in  tiU-a-ti-tf  yet  in  intimate 
communication)  more  hours  than  any  two  people, 
in  any  relation  of  life,  perhaps,  ever  do  pass  together 
besides.  He  is  at  her  side  for  at  least  six  hours 
e\erv  day.  His  manner  to  her  is  perfect,  always 
respectful,  and  never  presuming  upon  the  extraordi- 
nary distinction  he  enjoys;  hers  to  him  is  simple 
and  natural.  Interesting  as  his  position  is,  and 
flattered,  gratified,  and  touched  as  he  must  be  by 
the  confiding  devotion  with  which  she  pla<  es  her 
self  in  his  hands,  it  is  still  marvellous  that  he  should 
be  able  to  overcome  the  force  of  habit  so  completely 
as  to  endure  the  life  he  leads.  Month  after  month 
he  remains  at  the  Castle,  submitting  to  this  daily 
routine  ;  of  all  men  he  appeared  to  be  the  last  to 
be  broken  in  to  the  trammels  of  a  ( !ourt,  an  I 
was  such  a  revolution  seen  in  anybody's  occupation 
and  habits.  Instead  of  sprawling  in  all  ttie  attitudes 
of  luxurious  ease,  he  is  always  sitting  bolt  upright  ; 
hi-  tree  and  easv  language  interlarded  s\  ith  '  damns  ' 

1-  carefully  guarded,  and  he  has  ex.  hanged  thi 

talk  of  Holland   House  for  the  trivial,  labored,  and 

wearisome  inanities  of  the  royal  1  in  le." 

The  government  ^i  her  household  and 
court  was  .something  she  never  had  to  learn; 
she  assumed,  it.  guided  by  her  tine  instinct 
and    native   tact       The  government  of   her 

country  was  something  she  hail  to  learn  more 
slowly.  Her  first  and  perhaps  her  best  be- 
loved  tutor  was  Lord  Melbourne,  and  for  a 
time  the  Tory  leaders  feared,  not  without 
apparent  reason,  that  they  would  never  be 
able  to  gain  the  confidence  ^\  a  (Jueen  upon 
whose  affections  the  Whig  leaders  gained 
omplete   a    hold.       Nor    were    the 
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THE    PRINCESS  VICTORIA    AT   IK. II  I    YEARS. 

statesmen  endowed  with  the  kind  oi  gifts 
likel)  to  establish  them  in  her  good  gt 
"  I  have  ii"  small  talk,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  'and  Peel  has  no  manners.  At 
first  Peel  kepi  awaj  as  much  as  possible. 
When  he  did  approach  her,  an  obsen  er  noted 
that    he  'couldn't    help  putting  himself  into 


his  accustomed  attitude  of  a  dancing-master 
giving  a  lesson.'  She  would  like  him  better 
if  he  kept  his  legs  still." 

It   is.  however,  the   stroi 

•ueen's  good  sense,  political  and  practi- 
cal, that  though  compelled  again  and  again 
to  summon  a  Prime  .Minister  whom  she  had 
previously  disliked  and  distrusted,  she  never 
permitted  this  feeling  to  affect  their  subse- 
quent relations.  Against  Gladstone,  it  is 
true,  she  is  said  always  to  have  had  one  cause 

Mplaint.      "  I  Ie  speaks  to  nie  as  il    I 
a  public  meeting  !  " 

In  the  matter  of  her  marriage  the  Queen  is 
said  to  have  shown  her  independence  even  of 
the  paternal  and  deeply  trusted  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. Prince  Albert  was  visiting  his  royal 
cousin,  and  after  a  time  the  Premier  th< 
it  his  dut)  to  inform  her  that,  without  pre- 
suming to  question  her  regarding  her  inten- 
tions, it  she  had  any,  "it  was  accessary  that 
her  Ministers  should  he  apprised  oi  them." 
She  replied  that  she  had  nothing  to  tell  him. 
A  fortnight  afterwards  she  informed  him  that 
the  whole  thing  w  as  settled. 

A    little    later  it   became   necessary   for  the 
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1  ■  n  to  make  her  declaration  to  the  Privy 
Council  concerning  her  marriage.  Some  one 
asked  her  if  it  was  not  a  nervous  thing  to  do. 

but  I  did  a  miu  It  nunc  nervous  thing 
a  little  while  a 

"  What  was  that  ?" 

"1  proposed  to  Prince  Albeit." 

Before  her  marriage  the  Queen 
pressed  Melbourne  for  an  Act  ol 
Parliament  making  Prince  Albeit 
King  Consort. 

"  At  last."  said  the  old  Minister, 
"  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  very 
plain  with  her.  I 
said,  '  For  ( rod's 
sake,  let's  hear  no 
more  of  it,  mad- 
am ;  for  ii  you 
once  get  the  I 
lish  people  into 
the  way  of  making 
kings,  you  wii 
them  into  the 
way  of  unmaking 
them." 

To  the  Prince 
Consort  no  less 
than  to  Victoria 
was  due  the  firm 
insistence  on  the 
principle  that  the 

royal  household 
must  be  made  up 
of    both    men    and 

women  of  irre- 
proachable repu- 
tation. The  im- 
position of  this 
new  test  of  fitness 
not  always 
well  received.  Lord  Melbourne  once  broke 
out,  "This  damned  morality  will  ruin  every 
thin  One    nobleman,   ottered    the   Vice 

Chamberlainship,  said,  "Thank  God,  my 
character  is  too  bad." 

The  Accession  of  King  Edward 

The  Queen  died  Januar)  jo  in  the 

evening       died  painlessl)  as  the  result  i 

nd  ol   no  specific  disease.     On  the  next 
die     Prince   "I     Wales    took    the   oath    ol 
don   and    made   a    brie!    address,    in    the 
course  ot  w  hie  h  he  said  :  — 


\  ICTOR]  V  AT  EIGHTEEN  YEAR 


"  In  undertaking  ivy  load  which  now  de- 

volves upon  me   1   am   fully  determined    to  be  a 
constitutional  sovereign  in  the  stn<  I  of  the 

word,  and  3  th  in  my  body, 

to    work    for    the    good    and    amelioration    of   ray 
people. 

"  I  have  resolved  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Edward,  which  has  been  borne  by  six  of  my 

'•  In  doing  SO  I  do  not  undervalue  the 
name  of  Albert,  which  I  inherit  from  my 
cm  •  rnented 

father,    who    by    universal    consent    is.    I 
think,  deservedly  known   by  the  nan 
:t      the 
anil     I     desire     that 
-  lould 
I  alone. 
"  In  (  ■  ■:..  i  is 
trust    to    Parliament 
and    the    natii 
support    me    in    the 
arduous  duties  which 
live    upon 
me    by    inheril 
and      t'  i     v.    ich      I 
am     determined     to 
devote       mv      whole 
strength   during  the 
remainder      of      my 
life." 

The    next     day 
he  was  proclaimed 

Kin-       with      the 
quaint    and     tradi- 
tional      medi 
ceremonies. 

The      1  nglish 
wen  a  t  1  y 

sed  by  the 
German  Emperor's 
visit  to  the  (  uieen  .is  soon  as  the  news  ol  her 
serious  condition  reached  1dm.  lie  Kit  the 
festivities  ot  his  own  court,  when 
celebration   was  in   progress. 

The  Queen's  funeral  was  held  on   Febru- 
,:\   2,  with  military  honors,  as  she  requested  ; 
and    thee  was   the   most   brilliant  naval  | 
ant    ever    seen,    all    nations    doing    honor    to 

Kin-  Edward  VII.  by  his  bearing  and  by 
his  declarations  has  created  a  distinctly 
favorable    impression  both    in    England   and 

abroad. 


■■■■■ 


From  a  paintimj  by  Sir  Edwin  Landscer. 
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"ENGLAND'S   HOPE." 
A  youthful  portrait  of  King  Edward. 


How  the  Queen  averted  War  with  us 

The  number  of  times  that 
the  Queen  may  have  pre- 
vented war  may  never  be 
known.  Hut  she  did  a  service 
to  the  United  States  that  will 
always  be  held  in  affectionate 
remembrance. 

When  Captain  Wilkes  of 
the  United  States  navy  in 
1 86 1  by  force  took  the  Confed- 
erate agents,  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Slidell,  from  the  English 
merchant-ship  Trent,  he  of 
course  clearly  went  beyond 
international  rights.  It  was 
an  act  of  violence  done  by 
the  United  States  navy  to  a 
ship  flying  the  British  flag. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  Prime 
Minister,  and  he  was  not  a 
man  of  conciliatory  manners. 
The  note  framed  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  be  sent  to 
the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  sure 
to  provoke  war.  There  was 
very  strong  feeling  in  the 
United     States     against    the 


From  a  painting  l>y  Sir  Fdirin  Land* 


THI-:    QUEEN    AT   OSBORNE. 

She  is  in  mourning  for  the  Prince  Consort. 
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ruling  class  in  England  because  of  its  sym- 
pathy with   the   Confederacy.      The   temper 


I  ill     I  ORON  VTION       M  UK.    Wl  STMINS1  1  K. 


of  those  dominant  in  both  countries  was 
easily  excitable.  It  was  a  crisis.  War  was 
almost  to  be  expected  —  by  many  almost  hoped 
for.  It  was  a  dangerous  time  for  a  jingo  Min- 
istry to  send  curt  despatches. 

Yet  it  we  had  then  had  war  with  England, 
what  dire  consequences  would  have  followed 
cannot  be  guessed. 

Lord  Palmerston's  despatch  to  our  govern- 
ment was  sent  to  the  (Jueen.  The  Prince 
Consort  was  ill,  —  was.  in  fact,  on  h\>  death- 
bed. Hut  a  memorandum  from  the  (Jueen. 
in  the  Prince's  handwriting,  was  returned  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  containing  proposed  changes 
in  the  despatch  which  made  it  very  much  more 
conciliatory.  It  gave  our  government  an  op- 
portunity to  settle  the  matter  satisfactorily. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  modification 
oi  Lord  Palmerston's  note  saved  us  from  a 
war  and  enabled  us  to  preserve  the  Union, 
without  foreign  complications. 

The  fact  that  the  new  monarch  is  a  kil 
firsl  g  ort  ot   shock.     To  the  good  and 

venerable  Queen  the  English-speaking  world 
had  become  accustomed,  but  a  kin-  seems  an 
anachronis  Americans  think  of 

England. 


SIR   ALFRED    MILNER  (South  Africa). 
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LORD   CURZON    (India). 
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B  i  in  spite  oi  the  vast  political  changes  in 
English  life  brought  by  the  reform  bills  and 
by  civil  service  reform,  English  societ)  is 
yet  thoroughl)  aristocratic  —  aristocrats 

I  Americans  can  hardly  compre- 
hend. In  their  social  structure  the  two  coun 
far  apart  .1--  the  tu <>  poles. 
Startling  an  anachronism  .is  .1  king  seems 
to  us,  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  has  been 
received  gives  promise  "i  an  eas)  adjust- 
ment  1>\  h i •-  subjects  to  the  new  conditions. 

\     Prii         1  Wales  he  was  at  times  a  sore 


trial  t<>  the  mass  of  nonconformist  English- 
men; but  a^  the  first  gentleman  oi  the 
kingdom  and  as  a  master  <>t  ceremonial  life, 
he  lias  always  been  an  attractive  figure,  1!  - 
lifelong  devotion  to  the  Queen,  1  drawn 

to  him  something  of  the  esteem  in  which  she 
was  held.  The  enormous  silent  power  in 
international  politics  that  she  wielded  so  well, 
he  can  hardly  hope  to  have ;  but  the  sincerity 
of  his  purpose,  his  long  experience  in  the 
ceremonial  side  oi  royal  life,  and  his  mature 
years  soften  the  transition  and  promise  welL 


RELIGION    BY    HUMAN    TOUCH 

THE  WORK  OF  A  DOWN-TOWN  CHURCH  WHICH  DID 
NOT  MOVE  UP-TOWN  WITH  ITS  RICHER  MEMBERS 
BECAUSE  IT  FOUND  THE  RIGHT  MAN  AS  RECTOR,  WHO 
THEREBY  FOUND  HIS  CAREER—  THE  WORK  OF  ST. 
GEORGE'S     IN     NEW     YORK     UNDER     DR.      RAINSFORD 

BY 

JACOB    A.    RIIS 


IN  the  corner  of  grim  old  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant's  pear  orchard,  under  the  wall  of 
St.  George's  crippled  towers,  I  first  met 
Tony.  It  is  a  good  many  years  ago  now, 
but  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  companionship 
that  has  endured  till  this  day,  sometimes  I 
dare  hope  to  the  betterment  of  us  both.  I 
can  answer  for  my  side  of  it.  Tony  had  a 
lesson  to  teach,  that  I  might  pass  it  on  in  my 
turn.  He  was  hard  at  it,  spelling  it  out  with 
fistfuls  of  mud  on  the  stained  glass  windows 
of  the  church,  could  I  only  have  made  it  out. 
I  didn't  then  —  not  quite.  But  I  picked  up 
the  letters  :  no  home  —  worse,  a  slum  tene- 
ment ;  no  room  for  him  in 
school  ;  no  place  and  no 
leave  to  play  for  the  "cops " 
who  filled  the  landscape 
whichever  way  he  turned ; 
no  fun,  no  childhood,  no 
one  who  cared  one  way  or 
another  —  these  were  the 
alphabet  of  Tony's  brief 
life-story. 

Weeks  after,  when  I 
found  him  chalking  it  on 
a  Mulberry  Street  back- 
fence  in  these  words : 
"keeb  of  te  gras,"  I 
understood.  The  mud  was 
no  longer  a  riddle.  The 
policeman,  the  landlord,  the 
church  were  the  trinity  that 
stood  to  him  for  the  order 
of  society  in  which  he  had 
no  place,  a  society  of  prop- 
erty, of  sacred  grass  and 
window-panes  and  lamps 
which    they    were    set    to 
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guard,  stood  between  him  and  all  that  made 
life  worth  living.  They  had  left  him  only  the 
gutter,  and  he  turned  it  to  such  use  as  had 
the   disinherited   of   any  day. 

Only,  as  ever  when  the  gutter  is  called  in, 
Tony  was  wrong.  He  was  spurning  his  best 
friend.  Unknown  to  him,  the  old  had  passed 
away  and  the  new  come  to  take  its  place.  A 
better  day  was  breaking  for  that  Eastside, 
of  which  he  was  the  type ;  its  light  was  shin- 
ing even  then  through  the  windows  of  St. 
George's,  with  promise  of  long-forgotten 
brotherhood.  If  Tony  in  his  gutter  had  not 
made  it  out,  his  defence  was  at  least  as  good 
as  ours.  So  there  need  be 
no  back  talk.  Besides,  he 
knows  now. 

St.  George's,  a  few  years 
before,  had  been  on  its  last 
legs.  In  its  day  it  had 
been  a  church  of  wealth 
and  fashion.  But  fashion 
had  taken  the  up-town 
route,  and  wealth  went 
with  it.  A  new  population 
moved  in  with  which  it  had 
nothing  in  common,  not 
even  language.  St.  Mar- 
tin's would  have  been  more 
to  the  purpose.  They  were 
Germans,  hard-working, 
poor,  not  what  you  would 
call  spiritual  ;  could  get 
along  without  saint  of  any 
kind,  if  need  be,  and  did, 
for  a  while.  Their  children 
took  to  the  mud.  St. 
George's  was  for  sale. 
There  was  a  debt  of  $35,000 
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on  the  church,  and  it  went  begging  for  a  pur- 
chaser. It  was  in  this  emergency  that  the 
thought  of  the  vestry  turned  to  a  young  priest 
who  had  spoken  once  or  twice  from  Dr.  T)  rig's 
old  rostrum  and  sent  little  hot  flashes  of  indig- 
nation down  the  backs  of  some  of  his  hearers. 


"  We  will  discuss   that    afterward, "  he  said. 
"  I  want  three  things  if  I  come  t 
you    must    make    the    church    tree,   dis< 
all  the  commitl  ept  the  \ 

me    entirel\    free    hands,   and    give    me 
S  10,000  a  year  lor  three  years,  to  use  in  par- 


(  nconventional,  erratic  ?  "  Better  that,"  came  ish  work  as  I  see  fit  without  asking  anybody'^ 
the  reply  within  the  congregation  that  had  consent." 
dwindled  to  a  handful,  "than  dry-rot  and 
death.  If  Christianity  means  anything,  St. 
George's  has  a  mission  among  these  teeming 
multitudes.  Give  us  the  man  with  a  mes- 
And  the  call  went  to  Dr.  W.  S. 
Rainsford,  then  preaching  in  Toronl 

He  1  .mie,  alter  some  parleying,  to  meet  the 
vestry  of  St.  George's  lace  to  face.  The  com- 
mittee that  received  him  was  made  up  of  some 
of  the  best-known  men  in  the  city,  hard 
headed  men  of  business.  But  it  was  the  pi' 
er  who  made  the  conditions.  Their  offer  to 
him  was  a  brilliant  one,  hut  he  brushed  it  aside. 


\KI  .  \i  w  VORK 
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I  rare   ci  nditions    for   a   \  oung 
preacher  with   a  reputation    yet   to   mal 
put  to  a  church   over  head   and   ears  in  debt, 
hut  the  men  of  business  made  out  the  quality 
of  leadership  behind  them,  and  cried  "  u 
So   I  )r.   Rainsford  can;  1  k. 

II  found  fourteen  families  on  the  church 
roster.  "In  three  weeks,"  he  said  to  me  in 
one  of  ids  rare  reminiscent  moods,  with  a 
grim  little  laugh,  "  I  preached  seven  of  them 
out."  Then  he  was  down  to  hard  pan 
was  ready  to  begin  building.  Eighteen  years 
have  passed  since  he  could  say  with  the  child 

in    the    song  :     "  We    are    seven." 
I  have  the  St.  ( .  .  ear-book 

for  [890  before  me.     The  number 
ol   families  reported  therein 
care  ot   the  register  is  [877.      The 
interest  upon  the  endowment  fund 
that    has    taken    the    place    ot    the 
church  debt  equals  pretty  nearly, 
according    t<>    my    reckoning,    the 
old  burden.     Sunday  morning  con- 
gous in  which  the  neighbi 
tenements    are     hopefully    in    evi- 
dence    fill     every    seat     that 
vacant  in  the  old  days,  taxing  the 
it)    ol     the     great     building. 
The   rector  n  one. 

\   -'..iff  of  half  a  score  clergymen 
and    dea.  labor    with     him 

early    and    late    in    his    parish    of 
tenements,  while  an  army  ot    n 
than  four  hundred  volunteers  from 
uptown     and     downtown     attend 
diligently    to    the    vast    arra\ 
i,    philanthropic,    educati 
machinery  that  has  wrought  : 
changes.       The  church  stands  tl 
yet  with  its  broken   towei 
foundation  under   them  was  w» 
ened  by  a  tire  man)  yeai  s  ag 
that   they  had  to  he  taken  down  at 
si  "t   neai  i\  £30,000.     To  put 
them  hack    would   take    four   times 
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that    amount,    and    they    wore    not    put    hack 
It  came  l<  to  be  understood  in    N 

York   that    St.   George's   would    find  all  the 
money  that  was  needed   for  flesh  and  blood, 
Mine   the    need    was   demonstrated,    but    not  a 
cent    for    brick    and    mortar.       So    the   twin 
towers  stand  as  the  wreckers  left  them. 
behind    them   a   sturdy   spire    of    a 
c!.i\     than     theirs     points     heavenward.       [tl 
cross   surmounts   the   Memorial    Buildin; 
busy     parish     workshop     under    whos 
churchmanship   and    citizenship    are   w< 
into   the   neighborly   Christianity   that  alone 
has   help  for  our  democratic  day.     Perhaps 
there    is   a    lesson    in    this,  a    lesson    for   Tonjf 
and  the  rest  ol    US.      1  shall    not   say.      I  only 
know   it  is 

With  1  )r  Rainsford  at  the  helm  St.  Geoi 
made  good  her  claim  that  the  people  will  sup- 
port a  church  that  i-*  theirs  in  fact  :  th; 

can  he  made  to  yield  a  greater  revenue 
tor  church  work  than  pew-rents,  however 
opulent.  It  is,  as  it  ought  to  he.  larg 
question  of  faith — in  your  fellow-man  and 
in  the  merits  of  book-keeping.  The  Lord's 
business    no    more    than    man's    affairs    will 
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prosper,  if  allowed  to  lie  at  loose  ends. 
There  is  no  business  house  down-town  that 
is  conducted  for  temporal  gain  with  stricter 
attention  to  detail  than  is  the  saving  of  souls 
in  Sixteenth  Street.  The  budget  of  St. 
George's  is  scanned  with  as  anxious  solicitude 
as  the  balance  sheet  of  any  bank  ;  its  thou- 
sand weekly  contributors  are  as  rigidly  ac- 
counted for  on  the  office  ledgers  if  their 
Sunday  envelopes  contain  pennies  as  when 
they  hold  twenty-dollar  bills  ;  its  parish  work 
proceeds  along  lines  sedulously  planned,  with 
the  watchful  care  of  an  invading  army  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  any  emergency,  and  with 
results  to  invaders  and  invaded  alike  that 
have  made  service  at  St.  George's  a  much 
coveted  post-graduate  course  of  ecclesiastical 
training.      As    an   organization    for   religious 


work  St.  George's  from  a  flat  failure  has  be- 
come an  unquestioned  success  of  significance 
not  only  for  the  Eastside  of  New  York.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  and  is  a  liberal  contributor 
to  the  whole  country.  On  a  recent  Sunday 
morning  committees  from  four  churches  in  as 
many  Western  states  met  in  its  pews  without 
prearrangement  to  return  thanks  for  shep- 
herds fitted  at  St.  George's.  But  its  great 
work,  its  real  contribution  to  its  day  and  to 
mankind,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  ledger 
balances  or  church  reports.  That  work  must 
ever  be  its  helping  to  usher  in  the  new  and 
better  day,  the  bringing  of  men  together  in 
a  real  brotherhood  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
understanding  and  esteem  —  its  account  in 
the  final  reckoning  with  Tony. 

What    I    mean    by    that   it   would    not    be 
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difficult  for  an)  one  to  understand  who  saw 
the  might}'  host  of  near]}-  fifteen  hundred 
communicants  thronging  toSt.  Geo  altar- 

rail  on  last  Easter  morning.     Mighty  in  num- 
bers   and    might}'  in    promise,  for    the    ; 
mass   were   young  working  men  and  women 
from    the    tenements,   the   very   class    whose 
fading  away    from   the  church  ecclesiastical 


pessimists  are  loudly  bewailing.  Thev  are 
strength  of  St.  George's  to-day  ;  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  stand  the 
men  and  the  women  whom  I  wrote  "  How 
the  Other  Half  Lives"  for.  I  meant  that 
the}'  should  know;  that  those  whose  lines 
were  laid  in  easier  places  should  find  out 
something  about  the  hardships  and  the  temp- 


WHO 


SHOULDERED   THEIR    RIFLES   AND    REPORTED    FOR    DUTY   AT    ("HE   OUTBREAK   < '1    THE 

SPANISH    WAR." 
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tations  of  their  poorer  brothers  and  sisters  ; 
that  there  should  not  forever  be  an  other  half. 

•  Go  to  St.  George's  on  Sunday,  and  you  will 
find  the  president  of  one  of  the  greatest  col- 
leges in  the  land  teaching  a  Bible  class  of 
workingmen  to  whom  life's  hard  problems 
are  very  real  and  pressing,  and  he  is  a  better 
college  president  for  it,  and  they  better  men. 
In  the  ranks  of  the  rector's  co-workers  you 
will  see  the  most  masterful  financier  of  the 
day,  who  on  week-days  traffics  in  railroads 
as  the  man  who  drops  his  envelope  in  the 
contribution  plate  he  passes  trades  mayhap 
in  apples  or  potatoes ;  the  president  of  the 
Citizens'  Union,  a  philanthropist  of  the  no- 
blest aspirations,  truly  of  the  "  oldest  and 
best,"  and  others  like  him  distinguished  for 
wealth,  social  position,  and  public  spirit,  a 
combination  too  rare  yet  among  us  for  our 
comfort  or  even  safety.  Any  night  in  the 
week  go  to  the  Parish  House  and  find  it 
teeming  with  a  hundred  healthy  human  ac- 
tivities from  the  cellar  where  the  young  lads 
learn  the  value  of  a  steady  hand  and  a  sure  eye, 
sighting  along  a  rifle-barrel,  to  the  quiet  floor 
up  at  the  top  where  the  resident  clergy  meet 
inquirers  into  life's  graver  questions  for  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  advice,  and  everywhere 
you  will  find  the  children  of  ease  and  of 
plenty  giving  of  their  time  and  of  the  abun- 
dance of  their  lives  freely  to  the  children  of 
toil  and  of  poverty.  In  St.  George's  plan 
they  mingle  on  equal  terms.  It  is  good  for 
those  who  have  little  and  better  for  those 
who  have  much.  It  is  good  for  us  all  —  for 
only  so  comes  the  true  democracy  unless  we 
realize  which,  all  the  high  aspirations  of  our 
race  and  of  our  faith,  all  our  gropings  after 
human  freedom  in  any  form,  are  lies  and 
vanity. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Dr.  Rainsford  has 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  millennium. 
The  cry  that  goes  up  from  St.  George's  is  the 
world-old  one  for  help  to  bring  in  the  harvest 
that  is  whitening  in  the  fields.  "  Year  by 
year,"  says  its  rector,  in  his  last  summons  to 
his  people,  "it  seems  to  be  growing  harder  in 
New  York  to  get  people  of  education  and  lei- 
sure systematically  to  carry  on  such  work  as 
■  I  outline  for  Christ's  church.  And  yet,  if  this 
unwillingness  is  not  overcome,  no  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church  can  possibly  succeed. 
Money  can  never  take  the  place  of  service." 


It  is  the  call  of  a  man  who  is  fighting  at  close 
quarters.  The  perspective  of  eighteen  years 
tells  a  different  story.  The  cry  of  that  day 
was  not  for  helpers  to  bring  in  the  sheaves, 
but  to  pay  an  overdue  mortgage.  There  were 
no  sheaves  to  bring  in  ;  none,  that  is,  which 
the  reapers  identified  as  belonging  to  them. 

A  glance  at  the  human  beehive  in  the  Par- 
ish House  soon  suggests  the  methods  of  these 
reapers.  I  shall  tell  no  tales  concerning  the 
evolution  of  the  rifle  range  in  the  cellar.  There 
are  people  who  object  to  rifles  anywhere.  The 
government  found  no  cause  of  complaint  when 
fifty  odd  stout  lads  from  St.  George's  shoul- 
dered their  rifles  and  reported  for  duty  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War.  They  had 
learned  there  to  shoot  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. There  may  be  some  who  shake  their 
heads  doubtfully  at  the  sight  of  St.  George's 
Cadet  Battalion  marching  with  fife  and  drum 
to  its  Saturday  night  drills  in  the  Sixty-ninth 
Regiment  Armory.  I  am  not  of  their  num- 
ber. Often  enough  have  I  known  the  choice 
to  be,  when  it  came  to  the  tenement  house 
boys,  whose  spokesman  Tony  tried  to  be  ac- 
cording to  his  light,  between  a  gun  on  the 
shoulder,  a  chance  to  fall  into  line  as  one  of 
us,  or  stripes  on  the  back  in  the  jail  that  for- 
ever shut  them  out  from  their  kind.  Since 
boys  will  have  guns,  let  them  have  real  ones 
and  grow  to  the  stature  of  men  in  carrying 
them.  No  risk  in  it.  St.  George's  boys  grow 
into  St.  George's  men,  and  when  you  say  it, 
you  have  the  aim  and  end  of  it  all  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

Years  ago,  after  a  visit  to  a  church  club 
gymnasium  in  that  section  of  the  city,  where 
I  saw  two  boys  squaring  accounts  in  a  friendly 
bout  with  boxing-gloves,  I  said  something  in 
print  about  the  gospel  in  the  shape  of  a  black 
eye,  referring  to  the  peace  and  good  will  that 
are  engendered  by  such  a  programme ;  and 
the  manager  took  me  severely  to  task.  There 
was  no  such  a  thing  as  a  black  eve  in  their 
club,  he  said.  They  were  lucky.  I  saw  no 
black  eyes  at  St.  George's ;  but  I  imagine 
there  must  have  been  some,  and  bruises  of 
many  kinds,  for  the  Athletic  Club  in  Dr. 
Rainsford's  flock  holds  no  less  than  three 
championships  of  America  for  wrestling,  and 
the  wheelmen  in  it  take  long  trips  out  on 
Long  Island  in  summer,  which  I  know  from 
experience  to  be  productive  of  bruises.     That 
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is  to  say,  unless  they  are  considerably  nimbler 
than  1,  hut  I  guess  they  are.  I  have  seen 
them  perform  teats  on  the  parallel  bars,  jump 
to  amazing  heights,  and  square  off  and  do  a 
hundred  things  1  never  dreamed  of  when  I 
was  at  their  age,  either  as  hoy  or  man.  The 
gymnasium  is  mightily  popular,  and  its  equip- 
ment is  kept  up  to  the  top  notch  with  the 
same  jealous  care  with  which  the  club  is 
guarded  against  the  inroads  of  professionalism 
that  will  creep  in  to  the  routing  of  the  manly 
muscular  Christianity  which  is  the  purpose  of 
it  all.  However,  to  that  kind  of  an  emergency, 
the  rector,  himself  an  amateur  athlete  of  no 
mean  caliber,  is  always  equal. 

It   is  a  good  thing  that  all  the  members  of 
the  Men's  Club  at  St.  George's  are  not  ath- 

for  they  number  nearly  seven  hundred, 
which  is  rather  more  than  seven  times  as 
many  as  the  gymnasium  could  employ  to  ad- 
vantage at  any  one  time.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  club  room  in  the  city  more  cheery  or  at- 
tractive than  theirs.  Along  with  six  athletic 
contests  announced  upon  its  bulletin  board 
for  the  winter,  including  the  competition  for 
the  rector's  cup,  I  noticed  three  smokers,  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  cross-country  race,  two 
billiard  tournaments,  as  many  lectures,  three 
concerts  and  ladies'  receptions,  and  chess 
and  checker  prize  games  besides — rather  a 
comprehensive  card,  it  will  be  seen.  The 
"events"  of   St.    G  Men's    Club   are 

popular  always,  and  not  least  the  evenings 
when  they  bid  the  King's  I  '  LUghters  and  the 
Girls'  Friendly  he  their  guests,  or  are  in  turn 
received  by  them  in  the  chapel  for  a  dame. 
The  key-note  ol  St.  I  re< u  ge's  is  to  get  hold  of 

•  ung  and  keep  hold  of  them;  and  com- 
mon sense  long  since  showed  that  the  wav 
to  i\o  that  was  to  let  the  young  men  and  the 
young  women  come  together  as  they  will 
anyhow,  and  have  the  chance  which  the  tene- 
ment denies  them.  Thestreet  is  a  poor  place 
lor  it,  the  rector  truly  obsen  -  The  propo- 
sitions  which    in   the   past   have  occasionally 

laughed  at   as  "  Rainsford's  her. 

usually  efforts  to  have  this  want  under- 
stood and  supplied,  and  to  take  from  the  sa- 
loon its  pi  » the  "  poor  man's  club  "  by 
giving  him  a  better  tor  it.  He  is  even  now- 
pleading  tor  a  "church  parlor"  for  his  young 
peop                             'a  here    they    may    meet   and 

have    music   ami    s  .  ii    amusement   as   they 


crave.      "  Ri  tollable  opportune  social 

intercourse  are  an  immense  moral  safeguard," 

fs,  in  support  of  his  demand,  and  we  all 
know  that  he  is  right. 

These  dances,  by  the  way,  are  a  whole  in- 
dex to  the  strides  the  neighborhood  has  taken 
since  St.  George's  built  one  spire  where  there 
were  two  before.  They  were  rather  wearing 
in  the  beginning  upon  the  clerical  staff  and 
their  helpers  from  up-town.  Cigarette  ends 
and  rough  horseplay  were  apt  to  be  some- 
what conspicuously  in  evidence.  To-day  a 
ball  at  Sherry's  can  scarcely  show  better 
manners  or  more  courtly  behavior  of  the 
young  men  toward  their  partners.  If  there 
be  any  who,  remembering  Tony,  think  the 
efforts  making  for  the  rescue  of  the  I 
not  worth  while,  that  the  morals  do  n 
with  the  manners  here,  let  him  get  himself 
invited   to   one   of  the    St.    Gc  aces, 

and,  seeing  what  goes  on  there,  let  him  recall 
that  it  was  the  young  men  and  women  of  that 
Eastside  whose  demand  for  decency  started 
the  crusade  against  vice  that  is  now  tilling 
the  land  with  its  hue  and  cry.  Then  let  him 
doubt  no  longer.  The  Eastside  is  no  more 
helpless  than  the  Avenue,  except  when  it  is 
left  in  the  lurch.  In  which  case  it  n 
for  us  that  the  outlook  will  prove  hope 
the  end. 

The  women's  end  of  it  is  represented  by 
the  King's  Daughters,  the  Girls'  Friendly, 
ami  the  Sewing  School  of  nearly  five  hundred 
members,  which  together  carry  on  an  unceas- 
ing propaganda  in  the  tenements 
First  Avenue,  The  Girls'  Friendly  alone 
conducts  sewing  i  taking  cL 

university  extension  t.; 

improvement,  embroidery  and  knitting  schools, 
a  millinery  class  that  overhauls  half  th 
hats  ot    the   parish   and  makes  them   pr 
able,  cooking  classes  which  tentative]', 
fust  upon  the  product  of  their  own  industry 
and  in  due  time  bring  to  the  furthciam 
sensible  temperance  programme  more  practi- 
cal aid  than  all  the  sermons  preached 
the   beginning    to  the   end   of    time;    singing 
ling  roon  the  train- 

>t    clerks,  and   what   not.     Each 
circle,  or  centre  groin  about  a  volun- 

teer leader  who  comes  at   night  from  the  dis- 
tant land  o\   fashion  and  freedom  from  work. 

ch  ami  to  learn  from  these  friends,  who 
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meet  her  on  even  terms  without  trace  of  em- 
barrassment or  meddlesome  curiosity,  many  a 
lesson  of  contentment  and  humility.  And  in 
the  exchange  the  distance  is  lessened  daily,  the 
gap  in  our  social  structure  is  bridged  by  the 
human  sympathy  which  alone  has  strength  to 
carry  us  over  safe. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  into  its  details 
the  parish  machinery  that  reaches  the  lives 
of  fully  eight  thousand  persons  who  are  most 
in  need  of  such  ministrations,  with  helpful 
sweetening  touch.  They  range  from  the 
kindergarten  for  the  little  shavers,  which  is 
conducted  under  St.  George's  roof  by  the 
New  York  Kindergarten  Association  for  the 
benefit  of  perplexed  mothers  no  less  than  for 
the  little  ones  themselves,  to  the  Secret  So- 
ciety of  the  Golden  G  upstairs  that  caps  the 
whole  structure  with  the  soaring  ambition  to 
be  "somebody."  There  is  a  kitchen-garden 
where  the  girls  are  trained  to  be  housekeepers, 
an  employment  office  for  those  needing  work, 
a  summer  cottage  by  the  sea,  which  last  year 
sheltered  512  women  and  children  for  a  week, 
and  10,500  for  a  day  at  a  time;  a  grocery 
store  that  sells  at  wholesale  prices  and  gives 
supplies  free  to  those  who  have  no  money ;  a 
relief  department  with  medical  aid  and  stores 
of  clothing  given  to  the  church  and  mended 
and  made  over  by  poor  women  who  thus  learn 
a  useful  lesson  while  earning  a  day's  wages  ;  a 
circulating  library  of  five  thousand  volumes,  a 
dramatic  society  with  endless  resources  of  fun 
and  enjoyment,  and  last  but  not  least  a  trade- 
school,  which  alone  of  them  all  is  crowded  out 
and  has  to  seek  quarters  in  a  tenement  farther 
east  in  Sixteenth  Street.  I  remember  the  ori- 
gin of  that  school.  It  had  its  beginning  in  a 
kind  of  rebellion  of  a  couple  of  young  men 
against  the  will  of  the  rector,  who  sought  to 
set  them  to  work  in  the  Sunday  School.  No, 
they  said,  they  would  rather  try  a  boys'  club. 
The  rector  looked  them  over. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "go  over  on  the  Eastside 
and  find  something  there  to  do  for  the  boys. 
Plenty  of  them  there.  When  you  have  done 
it,  come  and  tell  me  of  it." 

They  went  and  started  a  club.  The  club 
led  to  talks  about  the  marvels  of  mechanics. 
The  talks  had  to  be  illustrated  by  visits  to 
the  gas  works,  the  electric  light  works,  the 
navy  yard,  the  water-works,  and  newspaper 
offices.     The  two  reported  that  the  thing  was 


under  way,  but  yet  in  the  air  to  a  great 
extent.  Then  came  an  offer  of  money  to  run 
a  training  school,  if  a  definite  plan  were 
adopted.  To-day  the  school  is  there,  and  it 
has  three  times  as  many  pupils  as  it  can  hold. 
They  are  taught  carpentry,  plumbing,  print- 
ing, drawing,  and  manual  training  in  three 
shifts,  each  two  nights  a  week.  And  again 
the  touch:  the  absent  ones  are  looked  up  in 
their  homes.  The  teacher  finds  out  what  life 
means  to  them,  and  understands  some  things 
that  were  beyond  his  grasp  before.  The 
school  does  not  aim  to  make  finished  mechan- 
ics, but  rather  to  give  the  boys  a  taste  for  it, 
to  turn  their  minds  to  mechanical  pursuits, 
and  in  this  it  has  been  successful. 

In  St.  George's  plan  all  these  manifold 
activities  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  church 
work  through  the  Sunday  School.  That  is 
the  wicket  gate  through  which  those  must 
come  who  would  share  in  the  life  within. 
There  are  other  gates  that  are  held  ajar,  but 
only  ajar.  Non-church-members  may  join 
the  men's  club,  but  only  upon  declaring  their 
willingness  to  go  upon  the  parish  register 
and  pull  with  the  rest.  Into  the  trade  school 
a  boy  may  step  without  belonging  to  the  Sun- 
day School,  but  not  without  close  scrutiny  ; 
nor  is  he  likely  to  stay  there  long,  unaffiliated. 
Through  the  Girls'  Friendly  any  one  may 
enter  who  is  pure  and  good  ;  no  other  ques- 
tion is  asked.  But  even  that  is  but  a  round- 
about way  to  the  same  goal.  The  young 
married  women's  club  absorbs  the  graduates 
of  the  Friendly,  and  the  Sunday  School  their 
children  in  its  turn.  Once  a  week  the  entire 
Parish  House,  chapel,  club-rooms,  and  all,  is 
turned  into  a  huge  seminary  for  the  study  of 
Bible  lessons.  It  is  a  significant  peculiarity 
of  this  school  that  just  about  half  of  its  stu- 
dents, that  is  to  say  more  than  eleven  hun- 
dred, are  over  fourteen  years  old.  It  means 
that  the  plan  has  succeeded,  that  the  Church 
not  only  makes  growth,  but  keeps  it,  that  the 
fight  for  Tony  is  won  and  the  gutter  beaten. 
So  the  patient  plodders  of  St.  George's  may 
calmly  face  the  days  of  perplexity  and  trouble 
that  are  coming.  Their  parish  is  moving 
from  them  once  more.  The  poor  are  going 
after  the  rich.  In  their  place  is  coming  a 
new  and  unknown  people  of  hostile  antece- 
dents, Italians  and  Jews. 

"We  labor  and  strive,"  said  the  rector  to 
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me  with  a  touch  of  unwonted  sadness  in  his 
voire,  "only  to  find  our  people  going  from 
us  when  we  have  helped  them  to  where  they 
can  no  longer  abide  the  tenement.  It  is  like 
forever  making  bricks  without  straw." 

The)-  need  have  no  fear  who  are  keeping 
a  grip  on  the  boy, on  Tony  :  he  is  himself  the 
to-morrow.  It  matters  less  with  what  tongue 
he  speaks,  or  is  spoken  to,  than  that  he  is 
spoken  to  at  all.  He  is  yours  for  the  asking, 
if  you  will  but  ask.  Were  it  not  so,  our  im- 
migration problem  would  be  a  problem  indeed, 
not  to  be  endured.  And  Tony  is  the  really 
important  member  of  the  family.  The  rest 
will  follow  where  he  goes. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  way  all 
this  is  tending,  which  to  me  means  the  mis- 
sion of  Christianity  in  the  world.  If  it  has 
not  that  ;  if  it  is  not  here  to  make  men  better, 
to  make  them  brothers  ;  if  it  lack  the  power  to 
do  it,  — it  were  better  that  every  lofty  church 
spire  in  the  land  be  laid  low  as  were  those  of 
orge's  of  old,  until  the  lesson  be  le;irncd. 
But  it  has  been  learned.  Even  those  who 
cannot  see  beyond  the  ecclesiastical  machine 
they  are  tending,  know  it,  and  because  of  it, 
e  them  if  they  but  tend  it  faith- 
fully. A  word  about  the  man  who  took  Tony 
under  the  arms.  Dr.  Rainsford  is  b 
stature,  as  of  heart  and  mind.  He  stands 
considerably  above  six  feet  in  his  stockings. 
lb-  loves  a  joke,  and  used  to  tell  with  keen 
relish  of  the  procession  of  ragamuffins  he 
found  trailing  him  on  First  Avenue  when  he 
first  came  here,  chanting  to  an  accompani- 
ment of  tin  pans  and  improvised  cymbals: 
"  Won't  he  be  a  comfort  to  his  mother  when 
rows  up."  Those  were  the  days  when 
the  dm  tor's  athletic  training  came  in  handy 
at  times.  He  had  started  a  mission  school 
in  the  back  rooms  of  a  saloon  on  Avenue  A 
and  at  one  of  the  first  sessions  found  a  big 
ruffian  in  possession  greatly  to  the  discomfort 
of  the  teacher.  Told  to  go  out,  the  fellow 
informed  Dr.  Rainsford  with  an  oath  that  he 
would  see  him  further  first.  The  doctor 
talked  peaceably  enough  to  the  blackguard, 
hoping  to  avoid  a  disturbance,  but  when  he 
at  him  again,  gave  him  his  own  medi- 
cine in  a  blow  that  felled  him  like  an  OX. 
The  telle  .  I  and  groping,  to  find 

tin-  doctor  standing  over  him,  ready  to  have 
it  out. 


"  Have  you  got  enough?"  he  asked.  The 
man  cried  epiits  and  went  his  way.  The 
Sunday  School  session  proceeded. 

A  week  later  there  was  another  fight.  The 
re<  tor  started  in  to  clear  the  room,  persuasion 
having  failed,  and  found  the  burly  ruffian  of 
the  previous  encounter  at  his  elbow. 

"  I  thought  I  was  in  for  it,"  he  said,  telling 
of  it,  "and  that  they  had  come  to  clean  me 
out.  I  made  sure  my  ba<  k  was  free  and 
turned  upon  them.  Imagine  my  surprise, 
when  I  saw  my  customer  of  the  week  before 
grab  the  other  by  the  neck  and  rush  him  to 
the  di 

"  '  I  [ere,'  he  said,  firing  him  out,  '  the  r< 
and  I  can  clean  out  this  saloon  !  '     That  was 
the  last  fight  we  had." 

Dr.  Rainsford  is  an  Irishman  born.  His 
family  belongs  in  Dublin.  As  a  very  young 
man  he  came  to  Canada  with  a  party  <>|  emi- 
grants, and  having  seen  them  settled,  started 
across  the  States  from  St.  Paul  to  "  the  * 
on  horseback,  a  hazardous  trip  on  which  his 
small  party  was  more  than  once  in  peril  of 
annihilation  from  roving  Indians.  The 
sion  for  hunting,  which  made  him  run  this 
risk,  has  not  deserted  him  at  th  fifty, 

but  the  work  of    St.  G  parish  Leaves 

him  but  little  time  to  indulge  in  it  these  times. 
Still,  once  in  a  while  he  slips  away  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  with  his  boys,  for  a  holi- 
day. His  study  in  the  rectory,  in  fact,  every 
room  in  it  testimony  to  his  skill  with 

the  rifle.      I  leads  of  elk,  .  and  mountain 

sheep  adorn   walls  and   shelves.      The  doctor 
thinks   out    his   sermons   under    a 
guns,  any  one  of  which  has  a  story  to  tell  of 
dps     joyfully    borne,    of    danger    and 
triumph.        And    he    remembers    them 
Perhaps  they  help  the  sermon  j  /at  to 

the  mark. 

They  have  sometimes  done  so  in  a  way  to 
make  a  lot  ol  people  wince.  There 
who  have  maintained  in  the  past,  that  the 
was  not  shooting  at  the  right  mark  at 
all.  I  lis  broad  church manship,  which  recks 
little  of   forms  unless   like   ban  what 

they  i  ontain,  h  dical- 

ism  of  his  Irish  blood  others.      Dr.   R 

stanch  advocate  o\   the  cause  of   labor. 

Labor  men  i\o  not  alw.  with  him,  but 

they  hoar   him  ettullv,  even    lov- 

.  lor  they  know  his  heart.      His  brethren 
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in  the  cloth  may  sometimes  feel  nervous  in 
his  presence.  They  cannot  guess  where  he 
is  going  to  strike  next  and  make  the  dust  fly  ; 
but  his  great  work  no  one  questions.  Those 
who  are  disposed  to  question  his  orthodoxy 
have  had  their  breath  taken  away  more  than 
once  when  St.  George's  stalwart  rector  has 
invaded  their  cherished  realm  of  theology,  as 
in  his  famous  series  of  Lenten  sermons  on  the 
Bible  a  while  ago,  and  shown  them  that  in 
real  loving  loyalty  to  the  truths  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith,  he  has  no  superior  in  a  New  York 
pulpit.  His  creed  he  summed  up  to  me  re- 
cently in  a  talk  we  had  about  St.  George's 
and  its  problems:  — 

"  It  is  the  new  commandment.  Whatever 
light  may  be  coming  to  us  in  the  future, 
whatever  it  may  have  in  store,  that  is  the 
message  for  to-day,  that  we  learn  to  love  one 
another." 

And  in  it  discordant  voices  are  silenced. 
It  is  the  sum  of  all. 


Going  by  St.  George's  the  other  morning, 
the  invitation  that  is  all  too  rare  yet  on  church 
doors  in  New  York :  "  Come  in,  rest  and 
pray  "  beckoned  me,  and  I  went  in.  Two  wor- 
shippers were  there  before  me,  both  women. 
In  the  twilight  of  the  lofty  building  I  saw  them 
dimly  in  their  pews.  One  was  old,  worn  with 
toil  and  care ;  but  the  deep  lines  in  her 
seamed  face  were  lines  of  peace.  The  other 
was  a  young  girl,  in  rich  clothing,  come  in  on 
her  way  out  shopping.  The  pocketbook  in 
her  gloved  hand  told  that  plainly  enough. 
Silently  the  two  knelt  with  bowed  heads. 
From  without  came  the  roar  of  the  great  city 
as  a  distant  confused  murmur.  A  little  spar- 
row twittered  in  one  of  the  windows  upon 
which  Tony  had  vented  his  spite.  To  the 
day  of  strife  and  of  hate  had  succeeded  the 
day  of  peace,  of  good  will.  The  old  and 
the  new,  the  yesterday  and  the  to-day,  had 
met  in  mutual  understanding  as  neighbor 
with  neighbor.     And  it  was  well. 
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A  TRAVELLER  arriving  in  England 
at  this  time  is  constantly  struck  with 
one  sentence  staring  at  him  from  bill- 
boards, from  headlines  as  glaring  as  con- 
servative journalism  allows,  and  even  from 
the  more  serious  reviews  and  magazines. 
Everywhere  the  same  exhortation,  the  almost 
plaintive  cry,  "  Wake  up,  England  !  "  This 
is  the  battle  call  of  a  great  army  composed 
of  all  classes  of  society  bent  upon  restraining 
the  steady  and  indubitable  relative  decline  in 
British  export  trade,  and  even  in  the  trade  of 
those  branches  of  home  consumption  subject 
to  foreign  competition.  It  has  taken  the  gov- 
erning mind  almost  ten  years  to  awake  to  the 
situation.  If  the  mind  of  the  laboring  man 
proves  as  sluggish  as  the  mind  of  the  social 
strata  above  him,  little  hope  remains  for  the 
retention  of  his  country's  industrial  supremacy. 


The  London  Times  led  off  a  few  months  ago 
with  a  strong  series  of  articles  by  an  anony- 
mous but  exceedingly  well-informed  writer 
who  took  a  very  serious  view  of  the  practice  of 
restricting  production  among  British  engi- 
neers. The  Daily  Mail  followed  with  a 
series  of  articles  from  the  pen  of  perhaps 
the  best  trade  authority  in  the  land,  Mr.  Theo. 
Fielden,  editor  of  Fielderis  Magazine^  to  whose 
writings,  both  in  his  magazine  and  in  the 
press,  I  am  much  indebted  for  information 
given  here. 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  the  great  organ  of 
middle-class  England,  recently  said,  in  one 
of  a  series  of  editorials  :  — 

"  Upon  our  side  it  is  certain  that  British  manu- 
facturers must  be  more  willing  to  imitate  the  meth- 
ods of  their  rivals  if  they  cannot  outstrip  them  in 
original  invention.     Clients  at   home  will  have  to 
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simplify  their  specifications  if  English  enterprise  is 
to  have  any  chance  at  its  best  of  competing  with 

ilossal  output  of  standard  makes  in  the  United 

States.  .  .  .     Above  all,  the   obstructive   rules  of 

trade  unions  and  the  reluctance  of  the  trade-union 

■    in  speeding  up   the  work  must  be 

sue] it  away.      Nations  have  always  developed  their 

:  strength  in  overcoming  their  most  danger- 
ous difficulties,  and  we  shall  find  in  the  very 

the   struggle    stimulating   compensations  of 
which  we  little  dream." 

The  Spectator,  too,  in  fact  the  whole  British 
press,  has  fallen  to  discussing  the  subject. 

To  one  well  acquainted  with  the  slow  work- 
ing of  public  thought  in  England  there  have 
been  many  amusing  incidents  connected  with 
this  trade  contest.  The  case  of  Sir  Howard 
Vincent,  M.P.,  is  a  shining  one.  It  is  now 
some  years  since  the  marvellous  penetration 
oi  German  manufactures,  not  only  into  the 
markets  which  Great  Britain  claimed  as  hers 
by  right  of  prior  occupation,  but  into  the  tight 
little  isle  itself,  came  to  be  generally  no1 
As  perhaps  the  earliest  inspiration  of  his  pub- 
lic career.  Sir  Howard  in  a  speech  at  West- 
minster told  his  parliamentary  colleagues  that 
this  Teutonic  triumph  was  due  to  the  ape  like 
imitativeness  of  the  Germans  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  their  inferior  imitations;  that  if  Eng- 
lishmen had  to  choose  knowingly  between  the 
home  and  the  foreign  made  article  there  would 
be  in i  further  question  oi  <  rerman  competition; 
that  he  proposed  as  a  remedy  a  law  requiring 
all  foreign  manufactures  to  be  so  stamped  in 
plain  lettering.  Parliament  agreed  readily  to 
the  proposition.  Hence  it  happened  that  one 
fine  morning  John  Bull  discovered  staring  at 
him  from  every  corner  of  his  home,  his  shop, 
his  office,  the  significant  legend:  "Made  in 
Germany."  The  result  was  an  overwhelm- 
ing revelation  of  the  inroads  that  the  foreign 
manufacturer  had  made.  It  was  probable  be- 
lt proved  so  painful  that  the  la  a 
finally  repealed,  but  the  lesson  it  taught  sank 
and  is  remembered  bitterly.  There  was 
at  the  time  some  satisfaction  in  the  knowl- 
•  hat  the  things  "  made  in  ( iermanv  "  w  ere 
for  the  most  part  small  articles  lor  daily  use, 
and  that  England  still  led  in  things  that  mat- 
came  further  revelations.  In 
hurrying  the  railway  up  the  Nile  after  the 
capture  oi  Omdurman,  where  speed  was  im- 
perative, the    British   Government   gave   the 


chief  bridge  contract  (over  the  Atbara  River) 
to  the  Benroyd  Iron  Works  near  Philadelphia, 
over  the  heads  of  several  home  competitors. 
Oh,  the  clamor  and  outcry  which  arose  from 
the  English  press  at  the  time!  Americans 
in  England  at  the  time  will  n<  t   it. 

There    was    much    talk    of    national    shame, 
and  ashes  were   plentifully  sprinkled  on   the 
public  head.     Yet  the  American  firm  a 
to  construct  the  bridge  within  seven  weeks, 
whereas  the  British  contractors  required  S 
months. 

Even  this  was  not  the  end  of  sorrow.  A 
few  years  more  saw  American-built  locomo- 
tives hauling  trains  on  the  Midland  and  the 
Great  Northern  railroads,  the  first  American 
locomotives  used  in  England  since  the  1 
Further  still  the  conquerors  come,  bringing 
coals  to  Newcastle  indeed.  Both  the  United 
States  and  Germany  have  long  since  passed 
Great  Britain  in  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries. 

In  1 891  the  output  of  steel  from  the  I'nited 
States  was  in  advance  of  the   British  output 
by  five  million  tons,  and  Germany  came 
ond,  still  a  million  tons  in  advance  of  the  old- 
time  leader.    Even  into  their  proud  shipyards 
Americans  come  and   undersell   them  i: 
ship   plates.      Wry   Lately   thousands  of    tons 
ha\  e  been  sold  to  the  Clyde  shipbuildei 
forward  delivery. 

Sir  Howard  Vincent  dn  amusingly 

come  to  the  fore  as   the  champion   of    British 

He  wrote  a   stinging  public  lev 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  Chairman  of  the  Great 
Eastern    Railway  Company,  upon  the  I 
patriotism   shown   by  his  company  in  placing 
ils  and  fish  plates  with 
I    ( "ompany.      Lord  Claud's 
answer  is  instructive  and   significant.     Once 
again  Sir  Howard  has  unintentionally  opened 
English  eves.    The  answer  probabl) 
a  typical  instance  of  the  unreadiness  or  inabil- 
ity ^\    British  manufacturers  to  meet    require- 
ments.    The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company 
has   had  during    the   past    two  \ 
tracts  running   for  rails  and   chairs  with   one 
iA    the  leading  British  steel  companies.      The 
final   deliveries   oi    the    first    contract    were 
eleven   months   in   arrears,  oi    :  d.  up 

to   the   time   ot    writing,  not  a  single   rail    had 
been  delivered.       The   most   strenuous  > 
had   been   put    forth   by   the    dil  t    the 
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railroad  company,  but  a  deficiency  of  nine 
thousand  tons  is  shown,  with  the  natural 
consequences  that  very  great  delay  and  in- 
convenience have  been  caused  in  connec- 
tion with  the  maintenance  work  of  the  line. 
To  use  Lord  Claud's  own  words,  the  direc- 
tors went  "  where  we  could  rely  upon  good 
materials  and  prompt  delivery  and  at  a  price 
below  what  we  would  have  had  to  pay  in 
England." 

This  incident  brings  the  matter  down  to 
primary  causes  —  in  fact,  the  primary  cause. 
This  cannot  be  said  to  lie  in  the  ignorance  of 
British  manufacturers,  for  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industries,  those  most  seriously  threat- 
ened, it  may  be  admitted  that  the  leading 
ironmasters  of  England  have  little  to  learn 
from  the  United  States  or  elsewhere.  The 
root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  British  workman 
himself.  Some  ascribe  it  to  his  lack  of  am- 
bition. Others  say  that  he  has  no  conscience 
with  regard  to  his  employer.  And  others  go 
so  far  as  to  accuse  the  climate.  It  seems  hard 
to  blame  him  for  what  is  probably  only  the 
outcome  of  his  traditions  and  his  surround- 
ings. Individually  he  compares  favorably 
with  his  fellows  anywhere  in  the  world.  See 
how  he  prospers  when  he  goes  to  America. 
Some  of  the  best  workers  in  American  in- 
dustries are  British  born.  Yet  the  facts  are, 
as  all  authorities  agree,  that  while  both  in 
Germany  and  America  the  workmen  show 
the  keenest  desire  to  do  as  much  and  as  well 
as  possible  within  a  given  time,  the  British 
laborer  seems  determined  to  do  as  little  as 
possible  in  the  shortest  working  day  obtain- 
able. This  absence  of  honorable  applica- 
tion is  best  made  evident  in  these  figures 
from  an  article  signed  "  Metallurgist  "  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Ironmonger :  — 

"  From  a  careful  calculation,  made  after  compar- 
ing notes  with  other  observers,  and  taking  the  figures 
1  to  1  \  as  representing  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary 
British  workman,  I  consider  the  Swiss-German  as 
fairly  represented  by  if  and  the  Yankee  by  2\." 

It  is  chiefly  to  arouse  this  sleeping  giant 
that  the  present  campaign  of  "  Wake  up, 
England  !  "  is  waged.  Yet  of  course  many 
other  causes  are  suggested  for  the  decline. 
And  much  unsatisfactory  consolation  is  offered 
on  what  is  said  to  be  the  remaining  superior- 
ity of    British   productions   over   their    more 


successful  rivals.  But  for  an  outsider  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  believe  that  if,  for  instance, 
the  English-made  locomotive  so  long  outlasts 
the  American,  English  railroads  would  con- 
tinue to  invest  in  the  "  machine-made  "  article 
from  afar  with  the  more  slowly  constructed 
"  hand-made  "  engine  at  their  very  doors.  In 
the  discussions,  one  reads  a  great  deal  about 
the  advantages  that  the  Germans  have  in 
their  superior  technical  education,  of  the  im- 
possibility of  competing  with  the  natural  re- 
sources of  America,  of  the  standardization 
of  American  products  which  gives  them  a 
great  time  advantage  over  British  manufac- 
tures—  where  each  locomotive  or  each  bridge 
must  be  built  according  to  special  stipulations, 
and  wherefore  a  stock  of  bridges,  waiting  only 
to  be  put  up,  cannot  be  kept  on  hand.  In 
addition  to  these  reasons,  are  mentioned  a 
general  indisposition  to  adopt  improved  ap- 
pliances and  new  tools,  the  failure  to  adopt 
the  best  commercial  methods,  and  even  the 
great  battles  of  Cobden's  day  promise  to  be 
fought  again  over  the  cry  for  the  protection 
of  the  home  market  to  the  British  manufac- 
turer against  his  foreign  competitor.  This 
will  surely  be  one  of  the  leading  public  issues 
in  the  United  Kingdom  within  the  next  few 
years,  although  the  writer,  for  one,  believes 
that  the  result  will  not  be  a  blind  wall  of  pro- 
tective tariff  limited  to  Great  Britain  alone, 
but  a  general  scheme  for  securing  advantages 
to  reciprocal  trade  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  her  colonies. 

After  all  these  subjects  are  brushed  aside, 
the  controversialists  come  down  to  the  leading 
issue  and  expend  most  of  their  ammunition 
on  it.  This  is  the  restriction  of  output  due 
to  trade  unions  and  the  general  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm in  his  work  which  the  British  laborer 
himself  displays.  It  is  confessed  even  by 
those  naturally  friendly  to  the  trade  unions 
and  with  full  admission  of  the  many  benefits 
that  the  working  classes  have  received  at  their 
hands,  that  they  are  chiefly  to  blame  for  the 
retrogression  of  British  industry.  Their  enor- 
mous power  hangs,  a  sullen  cloud,  over  the 
whole  industrial  world  here,  affecting  men 
and  masters  alike.  If  you  blame  the  master 
for  his  out-of-date  factory  and  plant,  he  will 
answer  to  this  effect :  — 

"Yes,  I  admit  they  are  behind  the  times.  Hut 
they  earn,  as  they  have  earned  for  main  years, 
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a  fine  dividend  on  the  money  invested, 
know  all  of  this  talk  about  the  decline  of  our 
power  in  the  trade  of  the  world  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  idle.  It  is  in  getting  our  share  of 
the  great  increase  in  international  commerce 
that  the  figures  tell  against  us.  Every  factory 
in  England  is  as  lull  of  work  and  orders  as 
it  can  be.  Yet  it  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  we 
should  increase  our  producing  power.  Why 
don't  we?  Well,  frankly,  I  for  one  am  afraid. 
My  little  fortune  now  is  secure.     Nothing  can 

it.      Suppose  I  upset  the  present  satis- 

v  condition  of  things  by  investing  my 
earnings  in  a  much  larger  plant ;  for  if  I 
rebuild  at  all,  it  must  be  with  all  of  my  own 
and  possibly  borrowed  capital.  Xo  sooner 
have  1  done  so  than  the  unions  for  some 
reason  or  another  will  call  out  the  men  on  a 
strike,  and  strikes  have  been  known  to  last 
line  for  years,  to  the  ruin  alike  of  the  masters 
and  men.  No  man  who  suffered  through 
the  great  engineering  strike  of    a  few  years 

u  ever  fail  to  include  the  possibility 
ol  its  repetition  in  his  calculation  for  the 
future." 

The  discussion  brings  out  ample  blame  for 
the  m  en  if  the  burden  of  the  charges 

seem  heavier  against  the  men.  They  are 
accused  of  a  lack  of  a  conciliatory  attitude, 
ol  a  determined  reduction  of  pay  where  piece- 
work has  been  adopted,  in  order  to  cut  any 
ambitious  workman  back  to  his  old  wage,  and 
to  obtain  a  greater  output  at  a  less  cost,  and 
ing  in  such  sharp  local  competitions 
with  each  other  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 

uring  the  perfect  plants  which  combined 
industries  in  the  United  States  enjoy. 

Still,  all  these  reasons  sink  into  small  signifi- 
cance when  the  trade  union  is  fully  brought 
forward.  It  is  a  wonderful  story,  that  of  the 
development  of  the  Guild  of  the  Middle 
into  the  Trade  I  "uion  ol  to-day,  one  much  too 
long  to  tell  here,  but  one  which  well  repays 
rch  and  reading.  The  bitter  warfare 
ipitalists    and    tin  nment 

-t  workmen,  even  during  the  early  part 
of   this   century,   will    lead    the   sympathii 
any  unbiassed  investigator  to  the  side  ol   the 
men.      For   years  it   was  unlawful   for  a   man 
to  b(  nv  lab.  ;  n  even  i^\ 

the  most  simple  kind,  and  as  la!  0  men 

sentenced  to  penal  servitude  and  depor- 
tation on  the  slightest   proof    that    they   had 


lent  any  aid  or  taken  any  part  in  a  movement 
to  affect  the  wage  they  should  receive  or  the 
time  they  should  be  employed.  No  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  past  can  withhold  his  sym- 
pathy from  the  trade  union  movement,  and  he 
must  have  seen  with  nly  the 

frequent  successes  of  the  unions  in  obtain! 
a  full  share  of  the  advantages  of  improved 
trade,  but,  even  more  decidedly,  the  position 
of  comparative  independence  in  which  the 
individual  unionist  workingman  is  placed  in 
dealing  with  his  employer.  Speaking  broadly, 
the  efforts  of  the  unions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  labor  in  respect  of  remu- 
neration, of  sanitation,  and  of  freedom  from 
the  risks  of  accident  have  been  very  largely 
beneficial,  and  have  in  the  main  been  directed 
with  as  little  unwisdom  and  unworthy  motive 
as  could  be  expected.  And  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  hours  has  increased  the  propor- 
tion of  life  available  for  family  and  social  in- 
ourse,  for  wholesome  recreation,  and  even 
for  intellectual  improvement ;  and  this  is  well 
worth  some  economic  sacrifice. 

All  this  having  been   said,  quite  a  different 
view  must  be  taken   of  the  general   direction 
given   by   many    British   trade   unions  to  the 
attitude  of  their  members,  during  the   ho 
of  labor.     Sympathy    will    not    remain    with 
the    unions   if  they   persist   in  shirking  their 
share  of  the  common  obligations  of  the  wh< 
commercial   world.     They  have  taken   st 
which  are  plainly  the  most  iited.     P< 

haps    the    chief    ol     these    has    been  a    perni- 
cious opposition   not  only  to  all  labor-saving 
machinery,  but    to    ail    saving    o\     labor 
well.      The    British  artisan  is  restrained   from 
doing   his   best    because    his   trade    union    I 
set   a   limit    on    individual    production.      Tl 
temporary  gain  to  the  workingman,  even  it 
secured,  i--  purchased  at  the  i 
ermanent  and  disastrous  ! 
This   condition   o\    things   is  receiving  the 
ktion  from  the  best   minds   in   the 
United    Kingdom;    tor   no   witn<  this 

arousing  ol    British  d<  i  doubt  the 

lit    that    it   will   bring.      These    men.   v. 
have  set  the  seal   ol    progress  on   all    nation-, 
will  not  lag  behind,  once  the) 
assailed.     When  they  are   fully  av  nv 

danger,  they  meet  it  with  the  qualities  that 
have  conquered  the  world. 
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HOW  THE  TRUTH  PAYS  IN  BUSINESS  AND  FRANKNESS 
BRINGS  DIRECT  REWARD  — GOOD  MORALS  BROUGHT 
BY  PUBLICITY  — THE  CORPORATION  AND  HONESTY  — 
THE  ONE  GREAT  INTRENCHMENT  OF  DISHONESTY 
LEFT      IS      THE       RICH       MAN'S      PART      IN      POLITICS 
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AS  a  matter  of  fact,  matters  improve  in 
a  matter-of-fact  way,  not  theatrically. 
New  York  City,  for  instance,  is  not 
governed  perfectly,  but  Tammany  Hall  can- 
not, to-day,  steal  a  dollar  directly  from  the 
city.  Politicians  cannot  buy  a  voter,  and  be 
sure  that  he  will  "  stay  bought,"  and  that  the 
proper  vote  will  be  delivered.  Embezzle- 
ments by  bank  officers  are  rarer,  and  they 
cannot  reach  any  great  proportions,  where 
the  well-known  checks  that  have  been  devised 
to  prevent  them  are  systematically  applied, 
as  they  were  not  in  the  case  of  Alvord  and 
the  First  National.  Dishonest  failures  in 
business  are  fewer.  Patent  swindles  are  less 
common.  No  concern  which,  like  the  Merrit 
Investment  Company,  promises  ten  per  cent 
a  month  can  last  long.  Semi-fraudulent 
enterprises  of  all  sorts,  for  obtaining  money 
under  pretences  that  are  more  or  less  false, 
are  difficult  to  start,  and  hard  to  maintain. 
There  is  a  distinct  decline  in  the  number 
of  swindles  and  financial  delusions.  And 
even  schemes  started  under  the  impulse  of 
sincere  but  misguided  enthusiasm,  like  the 
Cumberland  Gap  affair,  will  never  again  be 
as  common  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

THE    POWER    OF    PUBLICITY 

Publicity  and  exposure  are  the  great  safe- 
guards. One  may  deplore  the  impudence  of 
the  press  in  dragging  scandals  into  view, 
but  the  modern  newspaper  must  be  taken 
with  the  defects  of  its  good  qualities.  It 
drags  everything  into  view.  If  in  private 
concerns  the  newspapers  are  impudent,  in 
frauds  that  concern  the  public  they  are  vigi- 
lant. Exposure  to  daylight  is  the  best  dis- 
infectant of  all  rottenness. 


All  along  the  line  of  commercial  and  polit- 
ical honesty  there  has  been  improvement. 
Less  is  wasted,  less  is  stolen.  Real  reform 
is  slowly  and  steadily  at  work. 

How  has  the  improvement  taken  place  ? 
What,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  been  the 
actions  that  have  helped  to  better  things  ? 
There  has  been  no  end  of  groping  about  in 
this  matter.  Much  harm  has  been  done  with 
the  best  intentions ;  much  good  has  come 
about,  incidentally,  or  accidentally,  as  it  were. 
If  one  can  hit  upon  some  notion  as  to  the 
kind  of  actions  that  have  turned  out  well, 
time  can  be  saved  by  pushing  these,  and 
letting  the  rest  go. 

Let  us  jump  in  medias  res. 

In  the  days  of  Jay  Gould  men  of  high 
finance  did  business  without  rules  of  any 
description.  Few  of  his  disciples  are  left ; 
they  have  been  balked  by  an  egotism  wiser 
than  theirs.  There  was  a  bad  period  among 
the  retail  merchants,  a  time  when  it  was 
thought  good  business  to  deceive  the  public, 
till  certain  houses  like  that  of  Alexander  T. 
Stewart,  to  take  a  well-known  example,  with 
this  wiser  egotism  built  up  a  great  fortune 
by  giving  the  public  exactly  what  they  said 
they  would,  and  the  best  merchants  have 
done  the  same  ever  since.  Thirty  years  ago 
an  advertisement  was  assumed  to  be  a  hum- 
bug. Advertising  is  now  an  honorable  pro- 
fession, and  the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of 
it  receive  large  and  well-earned  salaries  for 
telling  the  public  (in  so  attractive  a  way  that 
their  advertisements  are  good  reading)  the 
exact  truth  about  wiiat  their  employers  have 
to  sell. 

Journalism  is  not  yet  out  of  the  wood.  But 
newspapers,  naturally,  are  not  all  at  the  same 
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point.  Seme  arc  floundering  in  the  worst 
n!  unrestrained  egotism,  the  stage 
where  people  stop  at  nothing  which  they 
think  will  pay,  and  hope  the  plan  will  work. 
Hut  it  is  a  plan  that  never  has  worked,  for 
any  length  <>!  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  it  will  work  here.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  newspapers  which  have  dis- 
covered the  commercial  value  ol  facts,  and 
the  commercial  value  of  telling  the  truth. 
The  result  is  that  our  best  American  news- 
:rs  are  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  question  of  fraud  in  business  is  more 
intricate.  In  a  small,  homogeneous  people, 
all  of  whom  have  the  same  traditions,  and 
who  have  reached,  so  to  speak,  the  same 
point  of  ethics,  conscience  may  be  success- 
fully appealed  to.  Hut  in  a  country  like  ours, 
where  nun  of  widely  different  views  meet  on 
equal  terms,  conscience  offers  little  or  no 
.security. 

Assuming  that  there  is  an  average  standard 
of  well-doing,  there  are  many  people  who  must 
ught  lessons.  Foreigners,  who  try  to 
succeed  by  thievish  methods  in  business,  and 
shysterish  practices  in  law,  which  they  seem 
to  consider  legitimate  commercial  warfare,  are 
being  taught  a  lesson.  King  and  job  politi- 
cians, who,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  think 
their  methods  immoral,  are  gradually  being 
taught  a  lesson. 

I  NGLISH    AND    AMI  RI<    \N    H(  INES  1  \ 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  understand 
why  Englishmen,  when  I  asked  them  for  a 
frank  opinion,  would  tell  me  that  .American 
business  methods  were  quite  different  from 
nglish  and  much  more  immoral  ;  while 
American  merchants  would  say  that  English- 
men were  willing  to  do  abominable  things, 
and  were  much  less  reliable  than  .Americans. 
The  fact  is  that  each  side  comes  into  the 
market  to  do  business  on  their  own  theories, 
and  they  sometimes  fail    to  agree   as   to  what 

is  tair  and  what  is  not.  Each  seems  to  the 
other  unreliable  because  they  do  not  know 
what  to  expect  They  do  not  like  one  an- 
other's mental  atmosphere,  and  they  upbraid 
one  another  w  hen  there  is  not  really  a: 
ceptional  immorality  on  either  side. 

There  is  no  more  moral  obliquity  over  here 
than    there    is   abroad.     There   an 
many  actions  tor  which   Europeans  have  no 


name  when    they  are    committed   by  certain 
people,  and    the   number  of  those   people  is 
large.      The    constitution    of    their  society  is, 
for  the  most  part,  such  as  to  bring  about  the 
mediaeval  and  thoroughly  abominable  result, 
that  it  is  actually  better  that  some  evil  d 
should  not  be  known,  than   that  they   should 
be  made  public.     Appearances  must  be  kept 
up.     In  this  country  there  is  no  such  thil 
keeping  up  appearances,  and  if  we  have  had 
a   brilliant   reputation   for   fraud,  I  belii 
arises  largely  from  the  fact  that  we  have  every 
g  fraud   and   no  reason   at 
all  for  covering  it  up.      We  stigmatize  fraud 
wherever  we  find  it;  moreover,  we  know  it 
when  we   see  it,  and  call  it  by  its  right  name, 
and  come  down  on  it  no  matter  who  d< 
I  do  not  know  how  Europe  finds  out  how  bad 
we  are  unless  it  is  because  we  tell  them  our- 
selves, and  if,  knowing  how  important  a; 
ances  are   to  the  very  existence   of    lie; 
institutions,  we  are  simple-minded  enough  to 
believe  that  Europeans  are  as  honest  as  they 
say   they   are,   the   more   fools   we.      Yet    the 
point  is  not  how  bad  we  are  at  the  moment, 
but  what  we  are  doing  to  make  things  better, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  matter  we  have 

got  on  the  right  track.     We  have  plei 
small  tentative  shams,  but  we    have  ni 

great  authorized  official  sham  to  ease  things 
off.  We  arc  really  fighting  out  real  things 
on  rock  bottom  fact.      It  is  a   long,  hard  pro- 

.md    it    hurts,   but    ev< 
gain. 

There  ai  lew    Americans  who 

that  business  morality  in  this  country  is  low. 
Hut  business  cannot  be  done  upon  a  bas 
immorality  and  dishonest  v.  That  invokes  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  To  do  bu 
must  have  rules  and  those  rules  must  be  kept ; 
but  business  may  be  done  upon  any  under- 
standing one  chooses  to  adopt.     When  busi- 

ls  done  on   a   purely  egotistic   bas 
becomes   commercial    war.       This    cannot    be 
prevented.      Hut    in    war    men    will    ei 
the  limits  i^i  deception.     War  measures, 

misleadin 
tended    to   be    captured    by    the    enemy,   dip- 
lomatic  evasions,    frank,    false     a: 
impertinent   questions,  will   be    used   and  will 

onsidered  entirel)  Commercial 

business  has  resolved  itself,  largely,  into 
frank     commercial    warfare.        The     system 
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works  well.  It  pushes  things  ahead ;  it  is 
recognized  by  every  one,  and  nobody  is 
ashamed  of  it.  It  cannot  be  intrinsically 
immoral,  and  it  can  look  or  seem  immoral 
only  to  some  one  who  does  not  understand 
it  and  is  filled  with  a  sentimental  morality  of 
a  different  kind. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  system  is  by  any 
means  perfect  as  yet.  Some  men  will  do,  in 
business,  what  corresponds  to  the  poisoning 
of  wells  in  war.  The  proper  mean  of  con- 
duct is  still  working  itself  out. 

The  tendency  of  business  men  is  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  fraud,  rather  than  to 
leave  the  matter  open,  and  hope  that  they 
will  not  be  swindled.  This  is  the  safest  and 
the  cheapest  method.  It  makes  provision 
for  the  worst  that  may  happen,  and  in  most 
cases  prevents  it. 

The  country  is  full  of  ambitious  men,  who 
will  not  let  small  scruples  stand  in  their  way. 
Force  is  their  instrument,  and  force  is  the 
only  thing  that  has  ever  kept  them  in  order. 
In  the  aristocracies  from  which  we  are  de- 
scended the  force  was  all  on  one  side  and 
the  obedience  all  on  the  other.  In  our 
democracy  the  force  is  diffused.  Each  set 
of  interests  has  a  share  of  it,  to  keep  the 
rest  in  order.  Everybody  is  in  business,  and 
has  sovereign  interests  of  his  own.  Ambi- 
tious sovereigns,  on  any  scale,  may  turn  up 
at  any  moment,  and  we  must  be  ready  for 
them  when  they  come.  We  give  up  trust  in 
the  consciences  of  other  people  as  a  protec- 
tion. 

CONSCIENCES    AND    CORPORATIONS 

The  individual  conscience  is  unreliable. 
It  has  always  been  unreliable.  Kings  have 
always  had  a  bad  reputation  in  the  matter  of 
keeping  promises,  and  we  now  have  kings  on 
every  hand.  Corporations  have  done  much 
in  the  way  of  setting  examples,  and  teaching 
principles,  which  individuals  have  been  com- 
pelled to  recognize  and  follow.  At  first  these 
legal  persons  seemed  inhuman.  It  was  said 
they  had  no  souls.  A  man  could  be  flattered 
by  promises  of  heaven,  or  frightened  by 
threats  of  hell,  but  a  corporation  could  neither 
go  to  heaven  nor  be  damned.  It  was  a  thing 
altogether  of  this  world,  and  had  to  take  all 
its  rewards  and  punishments  here.  It  was 
almost  as  much  of  a  monster  as  the  modern 
trust,  for  it  did  its  business  among  men  on  a 


purely  selfish  basis,  looking  out  for  its  own 
interests  first,  and  men  even  said  that  it  had 
no  soul.  Yet  the  creatures  prospered,  and 
ended  by  driving  individual  competitors  to 
adopt  their  methods  and  acknowledge  them. 
Obviously  there  cannot  be  two  ways  of  doing 
business  successfully  where  corporations  con- 
trol the  greater  part  of  it. 

Old  English  landlords  might  remit  or  en- 
force the  payment  of  their  rents  as  their 
vicars  moved  them,  but  now  all  large  private 
concerns  are  run  as  if  they  were  corporations, 
and  the  small  men  follow  the  examples  of 
the  large.  They  must  do  it,  or  perish,  for 
they  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise. 

When  the  old-time  employer  had  satisfied 
his  conscience  with  a  few  visits  to  sick  em- 
ployees, a  few  stray  leniencies,  and  a  Christ- 
mas turkey  (if  he  was  exceptionally  generous), 
he  felt  that  he  had  been  good  enough.  He 
had  been  good  enough  to  save  his  soul,  but 
not  to  help  his  business.  Corporations  found 
that  they  could  not  be  compelled  to  be  chari- 
table, and  they  discovered  that  it  was  profita- 
ble to  be  decent.  For  their  own  sakes  they 
began  to  treat  their  employees  as  well  as  it 
is  possible  to  treat  them  under  our  social 
system  of  free  contract,  and  both  they  and 
their  wage-earners  have  the  benefit  of  the 
discovery. 

On  the  other  side,  as  between  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  public,  both  have  gained.  It  is 
recognized  that  old  William  H.  Vanderbilt's 
"The  public  be  damned,"  is  good  corpora- 
tion ethics  —  when  occasion  requires  it.  This 
wipes  out  all  resentment  in  case  of  real 
straits,  and  all  sentimentality  in  case  of  im- 
position. We  all  know  that  a  corporation 
cannot  run  at  a  loss,  and  do  not  expect  that 
it  shall.  We  know  that  the  company  may 
try  to  impose  on  us  and  we  will  not  put  up 
with  it.  In  the  first  case  the  remedy  is  tol- 
erance, in  the  second  it  is  a  prompt  resort  to 
force,  which  is  the  only  proper  remedy  for 
all  impositions. 

Pure  business  interest  and  economy  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  these  betterments. 

PRACTICAL    TEMPERANCE    REFORM 

And  what  has  turned  out  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  real  temperance  movement  ? 
Simply  that  no  railroad,  street-car,  steamboat, 
or  telegraph  company,  no  manufacturing  eon- 
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cern  or  printing-house  will  to-day,  it'  the) 
help  it,  employ  ;i  man  who  is  a  regular  drinker, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  drunkard.  Safety  first 
forced  this  action  on  certain  occupations  and 
others  have  followed  out  of  economy,  and  it 
will  not  he  long  before  no  concern  will  he 
able  to  afford  to  employ  the  man  who  drinks. 
same  thing  works  in  higher  lines. 
Stockbrokers  can  no  longer  afford  to  he  tipsy 
.en  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  lose 
their  clients.  An  old  Wall  Street  man  said 
to  me  the  other  day  that  the  young  men  did 
not  drink  in  the  morning,  as  they  used  to. 
Transactions  are  made  in  the  fraction  of  a 
second,  and  a  man  cannot  afford  to  he  drunk. 

Among  real  estate  men  it  used  to  he  tin- 
custom  to  seal  every  lease  with  a  drink.  The 
fashion  has  gone  out.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice among  many  kinds  of  commercial  travel- 
lers to  make  sales  over  a  bar.  This  is  still 
done  in  Western  towns,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  the  cities  ;  but  the  president  of  a  large 
manufacturing  concern  told  me  that,  within 
the  month,  he  had  instructed  his  salesmen  to 
■  business  in  bar-rooms  in  any  city. 

These  things,  which  are  but  examples  that 
can  be  duplicated  in  any  line  of  life,  go  to 
show  that  real  improvement  comes  along  the 
track  of  commercialism,  rather  than  that  of 
philanthro 

Mr.  Means,  in  his  "Industrial  Freedom," 
saws  that  no  amount  of  mechanical  ingenuity 
in  the  construction  of  laws  will  avail  in  the 
absence  of  an  increase  of  integrity  ami  hon- 
esty among  men.  "  Moreover,"  he  says,  "it 
is  the  very  essence  of  ethics  to  substitute 
reason  for  authority,  persuasion  for  force." 
Very  good,  but  even  Mr.  Means  seems  to 
nize  that  one  must  begin  with  force. 
By  and  by  one  may  gel  to  a  point  where  rea- 
son and  persuasion  can  be  substituted  for  it. 
Ethical  analyses  are,  in  practice,  academic 
and  without  power.  The  object  i^\  ethics  is 
that  no  wrong  should  be  done,  and  knowing 
that  many  people  will  do  wrong  if  they  can. 
we  ti\  to  stop  them  in  the  best  available  way. 
actual  order  of  all  ethical  | n  i -n  the 

part  oi  dangerous  people  has  alwa)  s  been  first, 
enforced  good  conduct,  and  next  a  living  out 
<>\   the  feelings  that  inspired  the  bad  conduct 

when  it  w  as  possible. 

Physical  violence  and  the  abuse  oi  bodily 

strength    and    brute   coura  not   abol- 


ished by  persuasion,  but  by  the  united  force 
of  numbers  of  weaker  individuals.  The  indi- 
vidual bully  was  not  overcome  by  reasoning 

with  him,  but  by  making  his  strength  i 
use  to  him.  So  long  as  a  quality  either  of 
body  or  mind  is  useful  and  successful,  noth- 
ing will  prevent  some  men  from  usi: 
Fraud  is  intellectual  violence,  and  the  cure 
for  it  is  force.  If  the  fraudulently  inclined 
person  is  to  be  done  away  with,  he  must  he- 
treated  as  the  bully  was  treated.  11 
must  he  made  of  no  use  to  him.  Then  he- 
will  knock  under  and  do  what  he  can  for  him- 
self with  such  of  his  remaining  faculties  as  he 
is  allowed  to  use.  Furthermore,  his  fraud U- 
ropensitics  will  die  out  from  disuse,  ami 
he  and  his  kind  will  end  by  becoming  as  de- 
cently honest  as  the  bully  is  decently  peace- 
able. 

It  is  a  question  of  taming  predatory  natures. 
Civilization  has  tamed  the  human  brute,  who 
now  behaves  himself  except  when  he  is  drunk. 
It  has  now  undertaken  to  tame  people  of  brutal 
intelligence,  and  creatures  are  tamed  by  im- 
pressing it  upon  them  that  resistan 
useless.  To  reason  with  them,  to  persuade 
them,  to  trust  their  consciences,  is  the  very 
that  these  creatures  want  you  to  do. 
So  Kin-  as  we  use  these  methods  they  are 
sate. 

Far  be   it   from  me  to  say  that  it  is   •     I 
much   more  elevated   ami  delightful   th 
reason  with  a  man  and  persuade  him,  than  it  is 
to  use  force  upon  him,  and  not  only  is  it  more 
elevated  but  it  is  cheaper.      Everything  is  in 
favor  o\  that  method  if  it  would  only   a 
but  it  does  not  answer. 

FRAUD    UND1 

So   w  ,■  ther  and   ile\  tern, 

designed  to  do  for  fraud  and  cunning  what 
an   efficient    p<  rce    has  done    lor   brute 

strength. 

The   time  will   never  come  when   men 
not    have   to   trust   one   another  in  someway. 
It  will  always  he  poss  a  man  to  com- 

mit one  or  two  frauds,  just  as  it  is  now    : 

i-  any  man  to  go  out  with,  a  revolver  and 
kill  one  or  two  people  whenever  he 

Real    improvement    consists   in  fraud 

down    to   that    basis.      Ilci 

some  pioneer  attempts  in  that  direction.      Td 
n  with,  we  have  the  criminal   code  where 
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the  provision  is  made  for  dealing  with  such 
obvious  conventional  frauds  as  can  be  found 
out  or  proved  by  legal  evidence.  Next  come 
laws  providing  for  the  investigation  of  the 
affairs  of  financial  institutions  and  corpora- 
tions ;  laws  regulating  the  investment  of  trust 
funds,  the  examination  and  bonding  of  offi- 
cials, the  inspection  of  foods  and  other  arti- 
cles, and  all  such  laws  and  ordinances  as  are 
based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  will  always  be,  in  every  line,  some  men 
who  will  try  to  be  dishonest.  But  these  pub- 
lic laws  do  not  furnish  a  complete  defence, 
and  every  branch  of  activity  tries  to  drop 
around  it  a  torpedo  netting  of  a  finer  mesh 
than  is  provided  for  their  protection  by  the 
public  law.  Labor  unions  are  a  police 
against  the  possible  oppression  of  employers. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  those  bodies. 
I  merely  point  out  their  relation  to  combina- 
tions of  very  different  kinds.  Surety  com- 
panies are  a  police  combined  with  insurance 
against  dishonest  officials  and  irresponsible 
contractors.  Fire  insurance  companies  in 
refusing  to  take  moral  hazards  act  also  as  a 
police  against  arson,  a  crime  which  combines 
force  with  a  fraud.  Merchants  have  the  best 
fraud  police.  They  have  their  regular  detec- 
tive agencies,  in  their  Duns  and  Bradstreets, 
they  have  their  private  detectives  in  the  shape 
of  their  credit  men.  They  also  have  credit 
guaranty  companies  —  a  modern  invention. 
Their  enemies  are  people  who  try  to  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  credit  on  the  smallest 
possible  foundation,  and  they  thwart  them 
down  to  a  percentage  which,  barring  acci- 
dents, they  can  now  calculate  in  advance. 

Quite  lately  the  bankers  and  financial  insti- 
tutions have  invented  what  they  call  an  Audit 
Company,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  know 
the  real  value  of  corporate  properties,  and  the 
character  of  new  ventures.  It  will  be  a  police 
against  their  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the 
investing  public. 

These  devices  are  not  laws,  but  they  are 
mechanical  contrivances  under  the  law  which 
forestall  injury.  They  show  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  business  world,  so  far  as  fraud  is 
concerned,  is  at  this  moment  concentrated 
upon  making  it  impossible  for  any  one,  no 
matter  how  dishonest  he  would  like  to  be,  to 
go  into  business  and  thrive  on  dishonesty,  and 
every  year  it  becomes  harder  for  the  bully  of 


fraud    and    deception    to    impose    upon    his 
neighbors. 

Naturally  enough,  the  advance  has  been 
greatest  where  direct  interests  were  affected, 
and  when  results  could  be  clearly  seen  and 
felt.  Where  interests  are  only  indirectly 
concerned,  people  are  both  blind  and  lazy, 
and  matters  are  allowed  to  take  their  course. 

COMMERCIALISM    AND    POLITICS 

This  is  the  case  where  business  and  poli- 
tics overlap,  and  here  the  sword-point  of 
fraud  finds  a  weak  spot  in  the  defensive 
armor  of  the  people,  and  wounds,  in  their 
vitals,  our  public  institutions. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  enemy,  in 
this  case,  is  not  a  habitual  criminal,  but  the 
man  who  stands  high  in  business  affairs,  the 
banker,  the  director  of  great  corporations, 
who  is  supposed  to  embody  the  best  morality 
of  the  day ;  who  follows  it,  too  (in  other 
lines),  and  exacts  it  scrupulously  from  others. 

More  than  one  business  man  of  high  stand- 
ing in  finance  has  told  me  that  he  not  only 
considered  it  perfectly  proper  to  influence 
legislation  by  the  use  of  money,  but  that  he 
would  consider  himself  to  blame  if,  when 
occasion  seemed  to  require  it,  he  should  hesi- 
tate to  do  so. 

Their  position,  as  one  of  them  graphically 
put  it  to  me,  is  this  :  "  I  am  the  trustee  for 
the  interests  of  my  stockholders.  When  I 
see  a  lot  of  scamps  plotting  to  put  through 
a  law  that  will  cost  my  company  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  know  that  five  thousand 
will  stave  them  off  for  a  year,  do  you  suppose 
I  hesitate  to  pay  it  ?  I  think  no  more  of  it 
than  of  throwing  out  a  lap-robe  to  a  pack  of 
wolves." 

That's  the  commercial  ethics  of  politics  in 
a  nutshell. 

Little  or  no  machinery  exists  to-day  for 
dealing  with  such  people.  At  present  no 
moral  or  religious  influences  have  any  effect 
on  them,  and  cannot  eradicate  them.  As 
well  try  to  draw  stumps  with  a  corkscrew. 
They  think  what  they  do  is  right.  They  are 
accustomed  to  pay  for  what  they  want,  and 
they  pay  here,  because  it  is  the  cheapest  way 
out  of  the  present  difficulty. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  a  wider  and  deeper 
significance  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
Men    who    work    with    money    have    always 
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bribed  poorer  men,  but  their  bribery  has  not 
always  meant  what  it  means  here.  For  here 
it  is  more  than  a  matter  of  private  morality, 
more  even  than  a  public  matter, —  it  involves 
ial  question  of  the  highest  kind.  It 
represents,  in  our  democracy,  the  autocratic 
determination  of  those  who  can  do  it,  to  have 
things  their  own  way  in  spite  of  current 
morality,  in  spite  of  established  law,  and  in 
spite  of  the  apparent  will  of  the  people. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  instinct  of  the 
owners  and  handlers  of  capital  to  keep  legis- 
lation on  a  money  basis  is,  for  their  present 
purposes,  unwise.  For  who  can  tell,  in  these 
times  of  populism,  what  an  honest  legislature 
may  do?  But  a  dishonest  one  does  what  it 
is  paid  to  do. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  legislation  for  which 
capitalists  pay  is  on  the  whole  good  for  OUT 
social  scheme  as  it  now  runs.  It  is  favorable 
to  property,  to  business  and  vested  interests 
of  all  kinds,  and  opposed  to  populistic 
experiments. 

But  vested  interests  always  assume  that 
things  as  they  stand  are  right,  and  that  they 
are  fixed,  and  this  the  unprejudiced  outsider 
on  the  one  baud,  and  the  people  on  the  other, 
know  to  be  false.  Things  must  move  on; 
experiments  must  be  tried;  the  will  of  the 
ile  must  be  done. 

Nol  all  attacks  on  vested  rights  are  honest, 
not  all  are  wise;  but  some  are  honest,  and 
are  wise,  and  the  power  of  modifying 
vested  rights,  which  have  come  to  a; 
unjust,  must  be  preserved.  People  have  the 
lo  insist  that  they  shall  be  resisted  only 
by  arguments  and  by  votes.  If  we  can  put 
our  t'  any  autocratic  use  of  argumenta- 

tive power  we  will  have  found  the  enemy  of 
the  popular  will.  In  this  country  it  is  the 
bribing  of  legislatures,  lor  this  deliberate, 
consistent,  regular,  annual  fraud,  committed 
by  men  of  the  highest  financial  and  social 
standing,  is  the  democratic  representath 
that  aristocratic  imposition  from  which  we 
cf.\  when  we  freed  this  country. 

This  use  of  arbitrary  power  will  be  Stopped 
in  the  end  it  it  takes  a  revolution  to  do  it. 
Populistic  dei:  3  make  all  sorts  of   mis- 

I  .   and    mislead    their    adherents,   ai 

back   their  own  cause  by  complicating  it  with 
schemes    that    an-   as   essentially   dishonest 


as  the  methods  they  attack.  But  they  make 
ik;  mistake  when  they  point  to  the  purchase 
of  law,  and  say  that  there  is  the  citadel  in 
which  arbitrary  power  has  taken  refuge,  and 
which  must  be  captured  before  the  next  step 
in  the  development  of  just i 

THE    PRESENT    PROB1 

In  the  meantime  the  question  is  to  discover 
right  methods  of  dealing  with  the  difficulties 
that    are    now    troubling    so    many    patriotic 
Americans.       They    see    very    serious    - 
troubles  ahead,  and  month  by  month  we  find 
them    asking  whether    this    country   will    be 
able  to  cope  with  them  or  will   go  to   ; 
under  the   strain.      To    them    the    outlook   is 
black.      Their  own  methods  do  not  seem  able 
to  deal  with  the  problems  that  must  come  up. 
The   new    arithmetic  which    founds   morality 
in  egotism    seems  to  them  the  worst   of  all. 
They  are  mistaken.     The  hateful  remedy  will 
destroy   the    evil.      What    they    suspect   and 
repudiate    can    handle    the  things  they   fear. 
What  is  wanted  is  that  the  minority  of  power 
should  not  stand  still  to  meet   the  advai 
popular  enlightenment,  but  should  male 
orderly   retreat,  and   surrender,  with  as 
a  -race  as  may  be,  such  strongholds 
institution     and    such    vested    righl 
found  to  stand  in  the  wav  I 
of  justice.     If  they  do  this,  and  recognize  that 
this  is  a  battle  in  which   the   people  will  stop 
at  nothing,  then  a  measurement  ol 
may  serve  belter  than  an  actual   trial  ol    it; 
and   the  great    social   revolution   that    is    ever 
going  on,  and  which   is  at  present    dii 
against  the  arbitrary  power  ^\   money,  may 
continue  to  be  bloodli 

We  have  a  long  national  life  before 
We  have  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  deal  with 
this  affair.  We  cannot  expect  money  to  with- 
draw, and  leave  property  rights  at  the  mercy 
of  social  experimentalists;  but  wisdom  may 
dictate  moderation,  and  conscience  will  here 
and  there  have  a  say.        II  crvw  here 

arbitrary  power  is  doomed  in  the  end.  This 
is  a  large  and  a  rich  country,  but  there  is  not 
in  it  property  enough  to  repay  the  inhabitants 
for  the  existence,  in  any  corner  of  it, 
source  of  arbitrary  power.  Such  a  source 
now  exists,  and  tin-  fight  against  it  is  on. 
The  new  century  will  witness  the  stru. 


TELEPHONING   3000    MILES 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  DEVICE  OF  DR.  PUPIN,  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  WHEREBY 
A  CONVERSATION  MAY  BE  HELD  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON",  OR  FROM 
NEW  YORK   TO  SAN   FRANCISCO  —  BOUGHT    BY  THE   BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

BY 
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A  MOST  important  invention  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  Michael  I.  Pupin,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York,  whereby 
the  telephone,  overland  or  submarine,  may  be 
used  over  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles. 
This  is  a  revolutionary  invention  of  prodigious 
importance,  for  it  is  commercially  practicable. 
It  has  already  been  bought  by  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  —  whether  to  develop  or  to 
suppress  will  be  seen. 

By  applying  the  invention  to  a  telephone 
line  a  man  in  New  York  may  talk  with  a  man 
in  San  Francisco;  and,  by  applying  it  to  a 
submarine  cable,  a  conversation  may  be  held 
between  New  York  and  London.  If  tele- 
phone service  becomes  cheap,  as  sometime 
it  must,  the  possibilities  of  this  extension  of 
its  usefulness  are  unlimited.  The  most  im- 
aginative mind  can  hardly  foresee  what  new 
conveniences  and  pleasures  may  come  of  it. 

Moreover,  the  telephonic  transmission  of 
sound  over  short  distances  or  over  reasonably 
long  ones  —  say  a  few  hundred  miles  —  may 
be  made  much  more  distinct  than  they  now 
are.  A  conversation  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  may  be  as  easily  heard  as  a  conver- 
sation between  two  parts  of  the  same  city. 

And  the  invention  is  so  simple  that  to  per- 
sons who  know  little  about  electricity  it  seems 
incredible.  The  device  consists  of  putting 
coils  of  wire  at  certain  intervals  about  the 
wire  which  transmits  the  waves  of  sound. 
This  device  makes  a  difference  in  the  vibra- 
tions and  preserves  them  a  greater  distance. 

The  imperfections  of  electrical  conductors 
have  hitherto  limited  the  distances  over  which 
telephonic  conversation  can  be  carried  on. 
On  long  lines  of  wire  the  waves  gradually 
decay  and  become  too  feeble  to  be  reproduced 
by   the   receiving    apparatus.      It    had   been 


suggested  that  by  introducing  frequent  in- 
duction coils  into  the  circuit  some  improve- 
ment might  be  made,  but  the  theory  had  never 
been  worked  out  by  a  mathematical  for- 
mula, and  various  attempts  had  failed  for 
this  reason. 

Dr.  Pupin  began  his  experiments  by  observ- 
ing the  propagation  of  a  wave  along  a  cord. 
Suppose  that  a  long  cord  be  attached  to  some 
mechanism  at  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  and 
that  we  wish  to  transmit  motion  to  this  mech- 
anism by  vibrating  the  end  of  the  cord  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tower :  everybody  knows  that 
if  the  lower  end  of  the  cord  be  rapidly  shaken 
a  wave  will  travel  up  it,  and  reaching  the  top 
will  jerk  the  mechanism  back  and  forth,  and 
might  thus  produce  the  desired  motion,  in  a 
properly  designed  machine.  If  the  cord  be  a 
very  light  one,  it  will  be  necessary  to  swing 
it  violently  to  and  fro  in  order  that  the  jerks 
at  the  top  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  any  appre- 
ciable effect.  If  the  space  around  the  cord 
were  filled  with  water  instead  of  air,  agitate 
the  lower  end  as  violently  as  we  might,  the 
waves  would  quickly  die  out,  and  none  of  the 
energy  given  to  the  cord  would  reach  the  top. 
Substitute  a  heavy  cord  for  the  light  one.  A 
comparatively  small  wave  started  in  such  a 
cord  would  affect  the  mechanism  at  the  top. 
If  we  make  the  cord  heavy  enough,  we  may 
transmit  the  power  to  the  top  by  so  small  a 
to-and-fro  movement  that  even  in  water  it 
would  not  be  lost.  But  we  need  not  use  a 
continuously  heavy  cord.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  load  it  at  intervals  with  leaden  weights. 
Every  electrician  knows  that  an  electric  cur- 
rent in  a  conductor  wound  in  a  close  coil  has 
something  of  the  properties  of  a  heavy  bodv. 
It  is  difficult  to  start  a  current  in  such  a  coil, 
just  as  it  is  difficult  to  start  a  heavy  body  into 
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motion  ;  but,  once  .started,  it  is  also  difficult  to 
stop  it. 

With  the  effect  of  the  loaded  cord  in  mind, 
Dr.  Pupin  concluded  that  if  he  loaded  an 
electric  current  by  making  it  flow  through  a 
conduction  that  is  at  intervals  coiled  into  i 
coils,  he  would  accomplish  the  same  result 
with  a  far  lesser  current  ;  and  that  far  less 
energy  would  be  frittered  away  in  overcom- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  conductor,  and  that 
it    might,  therefore,   produce  it  at   a 

far  greater  distance.  This,  then,  in  a  nut- 
shell, is  Dr.  Pupin's  invention.  lie  greatly 
increases  the  self-induction  of  the  line  by 
inserting  in  it  at  intervals  I    wire. 

Hut  the  men  ption  of  the  method  to 

he  pursued  is  not  all.  Many  questions  as  to 
sizes  and  proportions  had  to  be  solved.  I  low 
large  must  he  those  coils  of  wire  ?  How  many 
turns  ?  What  size  of  wire?  How  frequently 
placed  along  the  conductor?  Will  the  advan- 
tages gained  warrant  the  expense  ?  To  answer 
these  questions  required  an  intricate  mathe- 
matical calculation.  By  such  an  analysis  he 
mined  what  must  he  the  character  of  his 
transmission  line,  and  he  proceeded  to  con- 
struct such  a  line  in  his  laboratory,  and  to 
test  its  working. 

The  first  line  did  nol  prove  his  theory,  nor 
the  second;  hut  the  third  cable,  250  miles 
long,  was  successful.  In  this  it  was  found 
that  without  the  introduction  of  the  coils  only 
part  of  the  current  reached  the  re- 
ceiver, while  with  the  coils  brought  into  the 
circuit  at  proper  distances  a  fortieth  ^\  the 
original  current  reached  the  receiving  end 

(  In  a  land  telephone  line  it  is  sufficient  to 
insert  these  coils  oi  wire  about  every  two 
miles.  They  may  he  small,  plain  coils  of 
wire,  insulated  and  wound  on  a  spool,  with- 
out mechanism  of  any  kind,  placed  on  the 
tops  oi  poles;  and  they  will  be  inconspicuous. 

On  an  ocean  cable  the  coils  must  be  put 
much  nearer  together  than  on  a  land  line, 
but  the  mathematical  theory  tells  how  near 
—  about  one  eighth  ol  a  mile  — and  what  must 
be  their  dimensions  —  about  J  s  2  X  >  inches. 
They  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  form  part 
of  the  ocean  cable  and  be  included  in  it  I 
ing  sheath. 

1  >i .  l'u pin  is  still  a  \  oung  man,  not  \  .  :  forty- 
for  he  was  horn  on  the  military  frontier 

ol    Austria  in    lS;S        He  came  to  Amci 


the  age  of  sixteen.  As  he  himself  frankly 
states  it:  "I  ran  away  from  school,  and  came 
rn  my  way  by  working  in  the  shops 
and  elsewhere."  But  he  worked  into  Colum- 
bia College  and  graduated  there  in  [883.  lie 
went  to  Cambridge  University  in  England 
after  his  graduation  and  studied  the  higher 
mathematics.  He  was  the  fust  American 
student  to  receive  the  John  Tyndal  fellowship, 
upon  which  he  went  to  Berlin  and  studied 
physics  under  I  [elmholtz,  and  took  his  <. 
of  Ph.D.  Up  to  this  time  he  never  had  felt 
any  particular  interest  in  electricity.  His 
studies  in  Berlin  were  directed  especially  to 
physical  chemistry,  which  he  hoped  to  make 
his  lite  work. 

He  returned  to  the  Unite 
hut  no  professorships  nor  assistant's  positions 
of    physical    chemistry  opened    to    him.    and 
with  much  regret  he  gave  up  that  work  to 
accept    an    instructorship    in    mathem 
electricity  which  was  offered  to  him  at  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City.     At  the  time 
of    his   appointment   there  was   no  ele  I 
laboratory  at  the  University.      He  went  . 
it  to  create  one,  ami  often  had  to   purchase 
at    his    own    expense    the    apparatus    n 
for    purposes    of    instruction    as    well 
research. 

It  was  in  1 S94  that,  in  connection  with  his 
academic    work,    he     read     Lord     Rayleigh'l 
"Theory  of  Sound."  and  especially  thai 
which  relates  to  the  vibration  ol  cords.     The 
subject  interested  him  instantly.     1  le  ext< 
the  theory  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  that 
had  not  before  been  solved,  the  behavioi 
heavy   cord    loaded    at    intervals   with    heavy 
id  vibrating  in  a  resisting  medium. 
years    he  worked  for  his  final   results. 
01    what   practical  use  could  the  soluti 
such  a  problem  ever  be?  —  ol    what   1 
know  the  behavior  i^i  a  vibrating  loaded  1 
Yet   it   was  the  solution  i^i  this  problem  that 
led  Dr.  Pupin  to  the  construction  ol  thel< 
electrical   conductor,  w  hich    has   brought    him 
hundreds  <A    thousands  of  dollars,  and  which 
will  be  ot  incalculable  value  in  facilitatii 
l's  work. 

It  is  a  long  step  toward  talking  round  the 
world  ;   for  it  may  yet  be  p. 
hear  his  own  \  ■  n  echo,  a  moment 

he  speaks,  it  having  travelled  round  the 
in  the  journey  from  his  lips  to  his  ear. 
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MAKING    STATIONS    ATTRACTIVE 

THE  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  IN  SURROUND- 
INGS THAT  MAKE  THEM  ATTRACTIVE  AND  GIVE  THE  TOWNS 
DISTINCTION  AND  ADDED  VALUE  — THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
"SHED,"   AND    THE    COMING    OF    THE    LANDSCAPE    ARCHITECT 

BY 

DAVID    B.    HOWLAND 


Railroads  are  com- 
peting with  each  other 
in  the  erection  of  beau- 
tiful and  comfortable 
stations  and  in  trying 
to  overcome  as  far  as 
possible  the  ugliness 
and  griminess  which 
were  so  long  charac- 
,J  teristic  of  stations  and 

railroad  yards.  The 
corporations  which 
own  the  railroads  have 
been  slow  in  reaching  these  higher  concep- 
tions of  the  possibilities  and  necessities  in 
station  construction  and  ornamentation.  The 
American  railroad  builder's  first  idea  of  a 
station  was  as  a  place  necessary  for  the  use 
of  passengers  (who  did  indeed  pay  a  revenue 
to  the  road),  but  not  in  itself  a  dividend- 
paying  part  of  the  line.  Mistaken  economy, 
therefore,  demanded  that  it  be  so  built  and 


conducted  that  it  might  be  as  small  an  item 
of  expense  as  possible. 

In  some  small  towns  there  was   often   no 
shelter    for   the    passengers    at    the    station, 
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which  was  simply  a  platform  from  which  one 
could  read)  the  steps  ol  the  cars,  a  water  tank 
for  the  locomotive,  and  a  shed  for  the  freight. 
And  the  surroundings  were  unattractive  in  the 

extreme. 

In  larger  cities  the  .stations,  too  main-  of 
which  are  still  standing,  were  built  like  barns, 
or  covered  pens,  in  which  were  enclosures 
where   poorly  cooked    food   was    offered    for 


Mow   ONI    tin    STATION  WAS   rRANSFORMED 

I  KIM  l\    I'l   HI.    BOSTON 

sale  at  exorbitant  prices  anil  where  the  pas- 
's, condemned  to  wail  for  an  hour  or 
between  trains,  stumbled  over  bag 

trucks  and  dodged  insistent  hackmcu.  to  look 
out  upon  the  stands  oi  the  t  in  it  venders  and 
the  dirtiest  ol  the  city's  saloons.  Manyacity 
altered  horn  the  first  impression  that  its 
thousands  ol  visitors  have  been  allowed  to 
from  its  railroad  stations  and  their  surround- 
which  were  often  the  least  attractive 
things  that  could  be  found  in  the  whole  city. 
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The  bringii  .  ste  and  beauty  to  the 

building  and  ornamentation  of  railroad  sta- 
tions is  the  lal  e  in  railroad  develop- 
ment. The  hist  notion  about  the  beautifying 
ol  stations  was  that  of  the  country  station 
agent.  lie  nearly  always  has  leisure.  It 
there  was  in  him  the  slightest  spark  of  artis- 
tic taste,  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  im- 
proving the  grounds.  Man\'  an  amateur 
lamb  lener  has  been  developed  in  this 
\\.i\.  stimulated  by  the  high  ambition  that  he 
might  receive  a  word  ^\  commendation  from 
passengers  or  a  letter  from  the  superintend- 
ent, praising  his  zeal.  Often  the  Bower  beds 
laid  out  by  the  agents  were  gaudy  and  not 
neat.  Too  frequently  the  walks  were  lined 
with  sea-shells  or  whitewashed  stones  giving 
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A   BEAUTIFUL  NEW  ENGLAND   STATION    (DALTON,   MASS.). 
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\T   Si  H    III    I.  \N(    \STER,    MASS. 
A  flowerbed  which  won  hr^I  prize  in  the  1890  competition. 

a  garish   look.      But  these  voluntary  efforts, 
crude  as  they  were,  were  in  the  right  dire< 
They  caused  the  employees  to  sec  the  value 

of  neatness  ;  soon  the  station  which  had 
graded  walks  and  pretty  flower  beds  was 
found  to  1"'  free  from  scattered  bits  ol  paper; 


then  the  stove  was  blacked,  the  cinders  were 
swept  up,  the  announcement  for  the  next  ex- 
cursion was  tacked  up  Straight,  and  was  taken 
down  when  its  usel'uln 

It  was  discovered  that  when  such  improve- 
ments had  come  over  the  station,  everybody 
was  made  more  cheerful.  People  who  had 
money  to  spend  in  cities  and  towns  along  the 
line,  were  people  for  whom  neatness  and  com- 
fort and  beauty  had  an  indirect  or  direct 
attraction.  When  a  citv  greatly  desires  to 
honor  a  guest,  it  sometimes  uses  the  ancient 
form  of  presenting  him  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  symbolized  by  a  golden  key.  The 
railroad  station  of  these  days  is  the  cit) 
of  old.  The  massive  structure,  the  beautiful 
lines,  and  artistic  sculptures  of  the  outer 
—  instead  of  these  we  are  now  beginning  to 
have  beautiful  railway  stations,  massive,  im- 
pressive, in  gO<  »d  '. 

A  writer  in  the  Overland  Monthly y  twenty 
3  ago,  asked  :  "  Shall  we  live  to  see  any- 
where between   New  York  and  San   ! 
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A   STATION    PARK    IN    WINTER    (WOODLAND,  MASS.). 


a  waiting  room  furnished  throughout  in  crim- 
son plush  and  black  walnut,  a  whole  conserv- 
atory of  flowers  blooming  under  the  wide 
skylight,  and  marble  statuary  embowered  in 
orange  trees,  the  whole  multiplied  by  mirrors 
that  fill  up  huge  panels  in  the  walls  ?  Flor- 
ence has  such  a  station  now." 

If  that  writer  is  living,  and  can  visit  the 
waiting  room  of  the  Grand  Central  station  in 
New  York  to-day,  or  the  new  station  of  the 
same  road  at  Albany  he  will  be  dazzled  by 
the  sight  of  rather  more  luxury  than  he 
dreamed  of.  Black  walnut  and  plush  there 
are  not,  fortunately,  but  marble,  the  mirrors, 
and  the  blooming  and  fragrant  flowers  are- 
there  also.  More,  he  can  enter  a  restaurant 
where  an  appetizing  lunch  is  served,  or  he 
can  turn  to  an  information  booth  where  he 
will  be  furnished  with  accurate  and  simple 
instructions  for  finding  his  way  to  any  place 
in  the  city  to  which  he  wants  to  go,  or  (in 
New  York)  he  can  step  into  the  cars  of  the 
elevated  railroad,  and  go  where  he  pleases 
without  directions  —  all  under  the  same  roof. 

The  old  Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York 


when  it  was  built  was  thought  to  be  a  struc- 
ture that  would  stand  sufficient  for  all  that 
use  and  sentiment  could  demand  of  it  for 
generations  to  come.  In  pride  of  creation 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  caused  his  name,  writ 
in  brass,  to  be  placed  high  upon  the  walls. 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  though 
the  building  still  has  the  capacity  to  handle 
the  business  of  the  three  railroads  for  which 
it  is  the  terminus,  it  has  been  altogether 
remodelled  within    and  without    to    conform 
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to  the  requirements  of  public  taste,  public 
convenience,  and  public  comfort.  A  sum 
amounting  to  a  large  traction  of  the  first  cost 


of    the    station  was    spent    in    making    these 
changes. 

Or  let  the  writer  in  the  Overland  Monthly 
go  to  Boston,  where  into  the  South  Terminal 
Station  come  four  great  lines  which  once 
entered  the  city  at  four  different  places,  to  the 
confusion  of  the  traveller  and  the  c  • 
the  streets.  This  station,  only  a  few  yeai 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  convenient  in 
nited  States.  The  bold  granite  corner, 
filled  with  offices,  is  not  an  unaesthetic  en- 
trance. In  the  building  is  almost  everything 
that  the  traveller  needs   down  to  cradles  in 
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which  the  baby  may  be  soothed  before  the 
shopping  tour.  The  building  covers  thirteen 
acres.  [ts  waiting  loom  holds  two  thousand 
people,  and  it  is  estimated  that  twenty-five 
thousand  can  be  crowded  into  the  whole  build- 
ing. In  one  way  this  station  is  like  th 
tions  of  Europe;  the  waiting  room  is  on  one 
side,  and  is  intended  only  for  those  who  wait 
Travellers  who  are  not  ahead  ^\  time  i 
the  trains  ami  buy  their  tickets  without  squeez- 
through  the  cr.-ud  of  waiting  people  in 
the  "parlor."  This  is  a  reform  that  the 
Railroad  Gazette  has  Ion-  and  vigorously 
urged. 
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A   STATION    OF  UNUSUAL   DESIGN   AT   WELLESLEY   HILLS,    MASS. 


Or  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  wretched 
thing  that  passes  for  a  station  at  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Terminal  in  Washington,  let 
him  survey  the  magnificent  structure  which 
the  same  railroad  has  just  built  at  the  Mount 
Royal  station  in  Baltimore,  not  forty  miles 
away. 

The  Washington  station  is  built  of  brick. 
There  is  a  small  waiting  room  on  the  street 
level  which  is  not  large  enough  for  the  crowds 
that  come  to  take  the  trains  in  busv  seasons. 


There  is  another  waiting  room  below,  on  the 
level  of  the  tracks  on  which  the  trains  stand  ; 
this  room  is  hardly  fit  for  a  dog  to  sleep  in, 
yet  the  telegraph  office  and  the  baggage  coun- 
ter both  open  into  it.  There  are  few  stables 
in  Washington  which  have  a  less  pleasing  ex- 
terior than  this  station.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  for  all  the  world  like 
that  of  a  New  England  barn,  in  which  the 
initials  of  the  name  of  the  railroad  are  dis- 
played.    The  railroad,  however,  is  fully  con- 
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-  of  the  faults  of  the  sta- 
tion and  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared for  a  new  one,  with 
lu-w  approaches  oi  the  tracks, 
which  shall  make  it  possible 
for  all  the  northeast  side  of  the 
capital  to  be<  ome  beautiful. 

The  Mount  Royal  station, 
which  has  just  been  completed, 
shows,  by  its  wonderful  con- 
trast to  the  Washington  station, 
how  much  the  railroad  builder's 
I  ition  of  a  station  has 
changed  in  thirty  years.  The 
trains  come  into  it  from  the 
south  out  of  a  tunnel  through 
which  they  are  drawn  by 
electric  locomotives.  The  sta- 
tion itself  is  as  cleanly  kept 
as  the  lobb)  of  one  of  New 
York's  great  hotels.  There  are  elevatoi 
the  passengers  between  the  street  level  and 
the  track  level,  and  the  patron  of  the  railroad 


THE  NEW  TERMIXA1  BOSTi 


who    can    find    anything    in    the    gray 
exterior    or    the    polished    woodwork    of    the 
interior  to  offend   him,  or  who  can   put   hini- 
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self  to  any  inconven- 
ience in  transacting 
any  of  the  business 
of  a  traveller,  must 
be  a  captious  indi- 
vidual indeed. 

These  few  examples 
indicate  the  work  that 
has  been  going  on  all 
over  the  country  and 
are  cited  only  to  show 
that  the  architects 
are  beginning  to  gain 
on  the  utilitarian  ideas 
of  the  pioneer  railroad 
presidents,  who    used 

to  say  to  them,  "  Anything  that  will  keep  the 
rain  off  will  do."  There  is  a  constant  effort 
of  railroad  officers  to  inform  themselves  so 
that  they  may  keep  abreast  of  every  improve- 
ment that  is  made.  Studious  and  jealous 
delegations  are  constantly  visiting,  for  in- 
stance, the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hart- 
ford station  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  station  at 


MOUNT   ROYAL   STATION,   BALTIMORE. 


Dayton,  O.,  or  the 
Union  station  in  Pue- 
blo, Col.,  which  arc 
celebrated  throughout 
the  country.  Railroad 
patrons,  too,  arc  con- 
vincing the  directo- 
rates of  their  sincerity 
in  demanding  better 
stations  by  offering  to 
share  the  expense  of 
putting  up  the  new 
buildings.  The  effect 
of  the  architecture  of 
the  World's  Fair  build- 
ings was  stimulating 
to  those  who  had  to  do  with  the  putting  up 
of  public  buildings  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  West,  the  advance  has  been  helped 
by  a  stimulus,  little,  if  at  all,  known  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  — the  competition  between 
towns.  Neighboring  cities  that  openly  offer 
free  building  sites  and  a  large  cash  bonus 
to  attract  industries  from  one  another  will 
not  rest  or  let  their  railroad  people  rest,  until 
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their  station   is  as  fine  as  the  station  of  the 
neare  I   cit)    to  them. 

The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  easily  took 
the  lead  in  beginning  the  external  adornment 
of  its  stations.  Its  leadership  was  shown  not 
only  in  the  intelligence  and  quality  of  the 
work,  but  in  the  uniformity  with  which  good 
results  were  produced.  All  its  stations  were 
improved.  Adverse  critics  have  maintained 
that  these  improvements  have  been  tine  alto- 


gether  to   the  te   law   which 

compels  the  payment  to  the  state  of  all  in- 
come over  ten  per  cent  on  the  capital.  It 
has  been  charged  that  the  income  has  been 
kept  down  to  ten  per  cent  by  expenditures 
on  improvements  which  other  roads  could  not 
afford.  Hut  I  believe  that  the  real  reason  for 
the  improvement  has  been  the  far-sighted  in- 
terest of  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent  of  Harvard 
University  and  of  other  large  stockholders. 
Professor  Sargent  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
and  o\  the  highest  authority 
on  horticulture  and  arboricul- 
ture.      I  le  was   one  oi    th< 

to    recognize    the    efforts    oi 
Mr.  E.  A.  Richardson,  the 

master    at    Newtonville, 

who  had  done  much  to  imi 
his  station,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  townspeople,  who 
had  furnished  him  with  the 
seed-  Mr.  Richardson  after- 
ward took  a  course  of  training 
at  tin-  Arboretum,  and  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  he  has  had 
charge  of  the  lands. 
dening  on  the  road  under  the 
direction  ol  Professor  Sargent. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Frederick 
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Law  Olmsted  was  en- 
gaged to  plan  out  the 
surroundings  of  the 
stations  which  had 
been  built  at  Auburn- 
dale  and  other  towns 
by  the  great  architect, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Richard- 
son. Mr.  Olmsted's 
services  were  costly, 
and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  road  found 
that,  with  his  work  as 
examples,  the  former 
baggage  man  was  also  able  to  carry  forward 
their  plans  as  fast  as  was  necessary.  He 
now  has  fifty-five  stations  under  his  care. 
In  visiting  them  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Professor  Sargent  did  not  believe  in  the  set 
carpet-pattern  style  of  the  usual  station 
flower  bed,  nor  admire  the  whitewashed 
stones  and  sea-shells.  He  wanted  to  bring 
into  prominence  our  native  trees  and  shrubs, 
such  as  rock  maple,  elms,  birches,  hem- 
locks, and  the  flowering  viburnums,  spireas, 
dogwood,  syringas,  and  wild  roses.  .He  ac- 
complished the  desired  effect  by  massing  these 
shrubs  in  plots  of  grass  which  were  not  large 
enough  to  be  cheerless  or  unsightly  in  winter, 
or  to  require  constant  attention  in  summer. 
The  shrubs  were  selected  with  a  view  to  their 
beauty  all  the  year  round,  so  that  oftentimes 
the  effects  of  their  arrangement  are  as  pleas- 
ant in  winter  as  they  are  in  summer  —  the 
green  of  the  hemlock  and  the  red-twigged 
dogwood,  the  brilliant  berries  of  the  bar- 
berry, the  green  cornel  and  the  golden  osiers, 
varying  with  every  fog,  rain,  snow,  or  ice 
storm. 

Nor  is  this  work  altogether  confined  to  the 
stations  or  their  immediate  surroundings,  for 
the  rough  and  unsightly  ledges  along  the  line 
have  been  covered  with  Japanese  ivy  or  wood- 
bine, and  many  of  the  car  shops,  tank  houses, 
and  bridge  abutments  are  green  with  ivy. 
Where  the  tracks  were  depressed  in  Newton, 
for  instance,  to  abolish  the  grade  crossings, 
the  rough,  bare  banks  that  were  exposed  in 
the  digging  were  graded  and  covered  with 
turf  so  that  the  slope  back  from  the  track  is 
as  smooth  as  a  green  velvet  carpet,  and  near 
each  bridge  there  are  masses  of  flowering 
shrubs. 
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The  expense  of  this 
work  has  not  been 
burdensome  to  the 
road.  In  the  winter 
only  two  people  are 
carried  on  the  pay- 
roll, charged  to  the 
expense  of  landscape 
gardening,  and  in  sum- 
mer the  force  at  its 
largest  is  but  twenty- 
five.  The  company 
maintainsa  small  nurs- 
ery at  Allston,  buys 
practically  no  fertilizer,  and  does  not  appro- 
priate over  $50  a  year  for  shrubs.  It  is  the 
experience  of  the  railroad  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  suburban  stations  brings  a  direct 
return  by  attracting  profitable  residents  to  the 
towns.  The  improvement  of  the  surround- 
ings of  the  stations,  moreover,  influences 
the  community  and  encourages  improvement 
societies. 

The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  though 
a  pioneer  in  the  work,  is  by  no  means  alone 
in  its  attempts  to  make  the  most  of  such 
artistic  taste  as  its  employees  may  possess. 
The  Long  Island  Railroad,  now  a  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  the  Michigan  Central  Rail 
road,  and  many  others,  offer  prizes  to  the 
employee  who  makes  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities to  beautify  the  vicinity  of  the  sta- 
tions. If  sometimes  the  result  is  an  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  battleship  Maine  in  a  floral 
design,  we  may  at  least  praise  the  industry. 
The  great  transcontinental  lines  have  less 
reason  for  attempting  the  sort  of  improvement 
which  is  treated  of  here  than  any  other  roads. 
On  the  bleak  northern  trails,  however,  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Northern  Pacific 
has  made  its  stations  at  Livingston  and  Boze- 
man  the  centres  of  the  nearest  approximation 
to  parks  that  the  towns  possess  ;  while  in  the 
south  the  Santa  Fe  gardens  are  the  admira- 
tion of  all  beholders. 

The  late  President  H.  T.  Johnson  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  was  once  ridi- 
culed by  his  competitors  for  "sandpapering" 
his  line  and  making  it  a  "  parlor  road."  Many 
of  them  have  lived  to  find  themselves  going 
to  greater  lengths  of  the  same  sort  than  Mr. 
Johnson  ever  dreamed  of. 
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Tl  I E  paradise  of  equestrians  in  the  flesh 
is  probably  Hyde  Park  in  London. 
The  paradise  of  equestrians  in  bronze 
is  undoubtedly  the  cit)  of  Washington.  I 
American  whose  great  deeds  (.  longress  and  the 
country  wish  to  commemorate  by  an  effigy 
is  perched  astride  of  a  steed  unless  all  the 
proprieties  forbid.  Admirals  Farragut  and 
Dupont  enjoj  a  professional  exemption; 
Daniel  Webster  and  President  Garfield,  being 
in  forensic  attitudes,  are  naturally  on  their 
I        i  ither  than  in  stirrups;  Hahnemann  and 


foseph  Henry  are  both  clad  in  robes  which 
suggest  the  gig  rather  than  the  saddle;  and 
General  Rawlins  is  said  to  owe  not  only  his 
diminutive  proportions  but  Ids  refreshing 
immunity  from  the  horseflesh  fad  to  thi 
that  the  money  appropriated  would  not  pay 
for  any  more  bronze.  Hut  the  great  majority 
of    the    sculptured    hei  »m    Nathanael 

Greene  down  to  Winfield  S  Hancock,  are 
mounted  on  animals  which  stand,  or  walk,  or 
pirouette  on  their  hind  legs,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  artist  who  hail  charge  of  the  job. 
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Public  taste  at  the  capital  is  changing  for 
the  better,  and  there  is  now  a  general  demand 
for  some  form  of  memorial  which  shall  not 
be  a  mere  figure  of  a  man,  either  on  horse- 
back or  afoot.  The  Washington  national 
monument  took  the  shape  of  an  obelisk,  and  is 
to-day  the  most  successful  specimen  of  com- 
memorative art  in  the  city,  if  not  in  all  the 
United  States.  Hence  has  sprung  up  a  hope 
that  the  National  Reunion  Monument  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  collecting  funds  for  a  memo- 
rial to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  fell  in  the 
Civil  War,  will  take  still  another  departure  from 
the  conventional  practice  and  rear  an  arch  of 
massive  proportions.  This  is  a  form  which 
now  appears  nowhere  in  Washington  — ■  a  city 
especially  well  adapted  to  its  use  by  the 
breadth  of  the  highways  and  the  length  of 
the  uninterrupted  vistas.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  architects  and  landscape  engineers 
who  have  been  consulted  on  the  subject,  the 
ideal  site  for  an  arch  commemorative  of  the 
war  between  the  states  and  the  results  which 
flowed  from  it,  would  be  Meridian  Hill  —  the 
opposite   end  of    Sixteenth   Street  from   the 
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White  House.  The  arch  would  thus  stand 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city  ;  it  would 
face  the  South,  the  scene  of  hostilities ;  while 
the  meridian  of  Washington,  which  would  pass 
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through  the  ver)  centre  oi  it,  is  the  line  where 
the  East  and  West  unite. 

But  the  symbolic  fitness  of  this  site  does 
nol  end  here.  Chance  lias  so  arranged  the 
order  of  monumental  structures  leading  up 
to  it.  that  the  arch  would  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  a  remarkable  historic  series.  Rei 
erence  to  the  chart  will  show  that  at  the 
southern  extremity  stands  the  national  monu- 
ment to  Washington,  the  commander-in-chief 
ol  the  Colonial  armies  in  the  War  ot  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  President  who  set  the  machin- 
ery of  the  embryo  Republic  in  motion. 

the  White  House,  home  ot  all  his 
rs  in  the  Presidency,  emblematic  of  the 
civil  government  which  emerged  from  the 
smoke  and  (lame  and  blood  o\  the  Revolu- 
tion. A  tew  hundred  feet  more  to  the  north 
stands  the  br<  I  Andrew 

the  hero  par  excellence  oi  the  War  ol 
the  first  fought  by  the  United  St 
independent  nation.     About  a  halt-mi'. 
theron  we  reach  the  statue  ot  Wintield  - 
the  chief  hero  ^i  the  War  with   Mexico,  the 
second  erreat  trial  at  arms  in  which  the  nation 
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was  engaged.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  be- 
yond that  we  come  to  the  site  for  the  arch  to 
commemorate  the  people's  sacrifices  in  the 
Civil  War  which  reunited  for  all  coming  time 
the  federation  of  states  begun  under  Wash- 
ington. Here  is  the  life  of  a  nation  in 
panorama ! 

The  site,  as  shown  by  the  picture,  is  unim- 
proved, so  there  are  no  buildings  to  tear  away. 
Sixteenth  Street  is  160  feet  wide,  and  devoted 
wholly  to  residence  purposes.  Each  sidewalk 
is  shaded  by  two  rows  of  tulip  and  maple  trees 
planted  at  even  distances  apart,  their  tops 
meeting  to  form  a  bower  of  rich  foliage  from 
late  April  till  November.  North  of  the  arch 
site  the  land  lies  so  as  to  afford  an  excellent 
place  for  massing  troops  for  a  military  page- 
ant, the  imposing  effect  of  which,  marching 
through  the  arch  and  down  the  hill  in  solid 
rank  stretching  from  one  curb  to  the  other, 
can  readily  be  imagined. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  customary  to  assemble 
the  troops  for  great  parades  at  the  western 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  move  them 
eastward  through  that  thoroughfare  ;  but  this 
plan  has  always  had  the  disadvantage  of 
suspending  trolley-car  and  all  other  traffic  on 
the  most  important  business  street  of  the  city 
for  several  hours  on  the  day  of  the  event,  to  the 
inconvenience  of  the  whole  community.  If 
Sixteenth  Street  were  made  the  main  straight 
line  of  march,  the  public  would  be  spared 
such  annoyance,  as  no  rails  run  through  the 
street  lengthwise,  and  only  one  pair  crosses  it 
in  all  the  distance  from  the  arch  site  down  to 
the  park  in  which  the  Jackson  statue  stands. 
Or,  if  desired,  the  march  from  the  arch  could  be 
deflected  at  U  Street  and  proceed  down  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  which  is  of  the  same 
width  as  Sixteenth  Street,  and  leads  directly 
to  the  old  rendezvous  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  arch  plan  is  still  inchoate.  It  is  here 
put  forward  in  the  hope  of  contributing  to 
the  movement  now  on  foot  for  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  Washington,  the  one  city  whose  owner- 
ship is  shared  by  all  Americans.  The  time 
is  come  when  the  capital  of  the  nation,  where 
one  would  naturally  look  for  an  expression  of 
the  highest  art,  should  show  really  good  out- 
of-doors  monumental  work ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  put  up  according  to  some  comprehensive 
plan,  not  scattered  about  with  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  appropriateness  of  location. 
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Chart  showing  the  proposed  site  of  the  new  arch  in  Washington,  and 
the  line  of  other  memorials  built,  by  chance,  in  historical  sequence. 
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There  is  a  resolution  already  favorably 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Committi 
the  District  of  Columbia,  looking  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Commission  to  decide  upon 
improvements  of  the  city  that  shall  make  it 
a  splendid  and  worthy  capital.  The  com- 
mittee says : — 

hington  has  reached  that  stage  in  its  devel- 
opment when  a  well-matured  scheme  of  develop- 
ment for  its  parks  and  boulevards,  the  location  of 
its  new  public  buildings,  and  the  treatment  of  its 
bridges  and  monuments  must  be  adopted.  This 
necessity  has  found  expression  not  only  in  resolu- 
tions passed  by  civic  organizations  of  the  District, 
but  also  in  the  expressions  of  public  men  and  the 
public  press  throughout  the  country,  and  especially 


in  the  discussions  of  the  representative  association 
of  the  architects  of  the  United  Stat 

The   resolution    contains   a   epiotation   also 
from   a  statement  by    Mr.  Glenn    Brown,  the 
:tary  of  the   Institute  of  American  Ar- 
chitects :  — 

"  The  opportunity  is  too  great  to  be  cast  aside, 
untry  has  a  building  more  noble,  grand,  or 
beautiful  than  the  Capitol,  a  shaft  more  imposing 
than  the  Monument,  a  free  space  between 
buildings  greater  than  the  Mall  ;  with  such  an  op- 
portunity to  treat  it  so  as  to  enhance  the  effect 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Monument,  and  the  Kxecutive 
Mansion  !  No  country  has  such  a  monumental 
structure  as  the  proposed  Memorial  Bridge;  let 
this  be  located  so  ab  to  enhance  most  effectively 
the   treatment   of  the   Mall." 
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BY 
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IF  you  will  appoint  a  time  to  walk  with  me 
to  a  certain  corner  on  Eighth  Avenue  in 
New  York,  I  will  show  you  a  man  who 
has  within  this  last  fortnight  turned  optimist. 
The  change  has  been  made  in  him  by  the  sud- 
denly acquired  knowledge  that,  demago 
and  ne'er-do-wells  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, money  is  not  everything  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  character  is  something  more 
than  a  matter  for  personal  pride  and  self-con- 
gratulation and  obituary  notices ;  tint  charac- 
ter has  a  cash  value  in  business  transactions. 
There  are  a  great  mam  ol  us  who  need  the 
lesson  which  this  newly  informed  man  has 
learned,  and  it  is  worth  while  for  us  ' 

the  ground  which  he  has  just  traversed.  Ib- 
is a  small  grocer,  with  a  coiner  store.  Inas- 
much as  we  ate  l; < d n lc  rather  mote  closely  into 
his  affairs  than  is  perhaps  permissible  except 
I  tentificpui  puses,  we  will  follow  the  exam- 

ple ol  the  surgeons  in  discussing  their  i 
and  mis-name  him  John  Smith. 

John    Smith    has   an   equit\   in   the    Store   in 
which    he  sells   groceries  which    is  worth, 


servativelv  speaking,  about  56ooo.  This  prop- 
erty represents  his  savings  through  many 
years  of  the  simplest  and  mi  htforward 

dealings  with  his  customers.      Three  weeks 
ago  he  was  confronted  with  what  seemed  to 
him  a  difficult  problem.      Carpenters  began  to 
work  in  an  abandoned  saloon  across  the  - 
and  began  to  alter  it  to  make  .1  i  of  it. 

Mr.  Smith  learned  that  it  was  being  pr<  ; 
for  occupancy  by  a  man  who  was  going 
it  up  most  elaborately  and  was  goin 
a  much   broader  variety  of  stock  than  v 
be   found  on  the   Smith   shelves.      Mr.  Smith 
knew  the  neighborhood  well  enough  to  under- 
stand that  unit  lid  make  his  store  much 
more  attractive  and  his  stock  mote  compre- 
hensive, the  competitor  would  soon  drive  him 
(Hit   of    business.       lie   figured  carefully   and 
made  up  his   mind  that   to  meet  the  competi- 
tor on  even  terms  he  must  lav  hands  on  $4  000 

ready  money  at  on<  e. 

Such  was  the  situation  which  appalled  Mr. 
Smith.  With  a  property  of  but  ?6ooo  he  could 
not  possibly  hope  to  secure  more  than  | 
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at  6  per  cent.  Though  $5000  was  not  nearly 
enough,  it  was  better  than  nothing,  and  he 
went  to  the  bank.  On  the  way  there  he  pon- 
dered bitterly  on  his  own  business  experience. 
He  thought  of  the  hundreds  of  times  when  he 
might  have  had  the  best  of  his  customers  and 
his  wholesalers,  generally  without  their  realiz- 
ing it.  He  thought  of  one  instance,  specifi- 
cally, where  he  might  have  retrieved  a 
mistaken  purchase  by  the  simplest  sort  of  a 
misrepresentation  about  the  way  in  which  the 
goods  were  received.  He  made  up  his  mind 
that  if  he  had  conducted  himself  as  he  had 
known  many  of  his  competitors  to  do  he 
would  have  had  $4000  more  in  property  on 
which  to  borrow.  Honesty  had  not  paid  him  ; 
for  was  not  one  who  had  doubtless  grown  fat 
on  petty  dishonesties  in  another  neighbor- 
hood coming  now  into  this  neighborhood  to 
drive  him  out  of  business  ?  In  his  bitterness, 
Mr.  Smith  recalled  the  words  of  the  cynic : 
"  It  is  cheaper  to  move  than  to  pay  rent,"  and 
nodded  savage  approval  of  them. 

At  the  bank  he  was  referred  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  the  president  was  busy.  Waiting 
outside  the  president's  door,  Mr.  Smith  could 
hear  the  conversation  within.  He  could  not 
help  hearing  it.  A  man  was  pleading  with 
the  president  for  a  loan  of  $8000  on  a  prop- 
erty which  he  represented  was  worth  $16,000. 
The  cold  tone  in  which  the  banker  responded 
to  the  appeal  chilled  Mr.  Smith.  It  fright- 
ened him.  If  the  bank  was  not  anxious  to 
lend  $8000  on  $16,000  security,  with  what 
scorn  would  it  reject  his  own  little  plea  for 
$5000  on  $6000 !  He  determined  to  throw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  bank,  —  he 
laughed  at  himself  sourly  as  the  idea  came 
to  him,  —  and  to  ask  for  all  they  would  give 
him,  and  to  be  thankful  if  they  gave  him 
but  $2000. 

His  turn  with  the  president  came.  He 
told  his  story  and  made  his  plea.  The  banker 
smiled. 

"The  man  whose  competition  you  fear," 
he  said,  "  has  just  this  minute  left  the  chair 
in  which  you  are  now  sitting."  John  Smith's 
heart  sank  again.  His  rival  had  a  capital  of 
$16,000!  "And,"  continued  the  banker,  "I 
will  say  to  you  just  what  I  said  to  him  ;  that 
we  have  money  to  loan  and  are  glad  to  loan 
it ;  but  that  we  must  make  our  preliminary 
investigations  in  our  own  way  before  we  can 


talk  of  amounts  or  terms.  Would  you  ob- 
ject to  letting  us  go  over  your  books  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Smith.  He  was  puzzled. 
He  hardly  saw  what  his  books  had  to  do  with 
his  real  estate  qualifications  to  secure  a  loan. 
But  the  bank  had  the  whip  hand ;  it  was  not 
for  him  to  raise  obstacles.  He  was  still  more 
puzzled  when  the  bank's  accountant,  in  going 
over  the  books,  made  copious  extracts  from 
his  records  of  purchases.  He  was  almost 
suspicious  as  to  the  good  faith  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

In  three  weeks  he  sat  again  by  the  bank 
president's  chair. 

"The  loan  committee  met  yesterday,"  the 
president  said,  "  and  took  up  your  application. 
They  authorized  me  to  say  to  you  that  we  will 
be  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  lend  you 
$6000  on  a  6  per  cent  second  mortgage  on 
your  store." 

"Did  I  understand  you  to  say  $6000?" 
asked  John  Smith,  catching  his  breath. 

"  You  did,"  said  the  banker. 

"  Then  I  have  undervalued  my  property," 
said  Mr.  Smith,  half  to  himself. 

"  You  have  not,"  said  the  president.  "  On 
the  other  hand,  your  estimate  was  remarkably 
accurate."  He  swung  around  in  his  chair, 
and  speaking  more  familiarly,  continued : 
"  Mr.  Smith,  I  think  it  is  only  right  that 
you  should  understand  the  reasons  we  make 
terms  with  you  which  apparently  surprise 
you.  I  wish  every  one  who  does  business 
with  banks  could  know  about  them." 

(The  publication  of  this  story  is  partly  the 
result  of  the  banker's  desire  to  make  those 
principles  better  known.) 

"  You  came  to  us  with  $6000  security  at 
about  the  same  time  another  man  came  to  us 
with  $16,000.  You  needed  $6000  or  some 
part  of  it.  He  needed  $8000.  You  get  a  loan 
that  practically  leaves  us  without  a  protecting 
margin.  He  got  no  loan  at  all.  According  to 
the  uninformed  conception  of  the  way  loans 
are  made  nowadays,  matters  should  have 
gone  just  the  other  way.  Most  people  think 
that  the  Bradstreet  or  Dun  commercial  rating 
of  a  man  comprises  nearly  all  a  bank  wants 
to  know  about  him.  Few  people  ever  heard 
of  the  •  Credit  Clearing  House.'  It  is  a  con- 
cern down  on  Broadway  to  which  we  are  sub- 
scribers, which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  a  man's  property  ;  it  is  altogether 
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erned    with    his    business    integrity.      In 

subscribing  to  the  'Clearing  House'  we 
undertake  not  only  the  payment  of  their  fee 
of  S50  a  year;  we  promise  to  furnish  them 
with  any  information  we  may  have  about  the 
business  habits  of  any  of  our  clients  concern- 
ing whom  any  other  subscriber  may  ask  the 
clearing  house. 

"  We  asked  them  for  a  report  on  John 
Smith,  grocer,  and  we  furnished  them  with 
the  names  of  many  persons,  taken  from  your 
own  books,  with  whom  you  had  business  deal- 
ings. Some  of  these  persons  and  firms  were 
also  members  of  the  clearing  house."  The 
banker  picked  up  a  bunch  of  papers  from  his 
desk  and  consulted  them  as  he  continued  : 
"  We  learned  that  you  usually  paid  cash  for 
your  stock,  and  that  when  you  bought  on 
time  you  were  always  prompt  with  your  pay- 
ments ;  we  learned  that  you  always  kept  your 
promises  to  pay  whether  they  were  made  to 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  or  to  the  man  up 
in  Connecticut  of  whom  you  buy  your  vine- 
gar. We  found  that  the  interest  on  your  first 
mortgage  has  never  been  overdue,  and  has 
once  or  twice  been  paid  ahead  of  time.  We 
find  that  your  fire  and  life  insurance  are 
always  kept  up  scrupulously.  We  find  that 
you  once  had  a  fire  in  the  back  of  the  store 
and  based  such  modest  demands  upon  it  that 
your  name  is  the  synonym  for  honesty  in  the 
offices  of  the  insurance  company.  We  know 
that  your  wife  has  a  running  account  at  that 
department  store  over  the  way,  and  that  her 
bills  have  always  been  paid  by  check  within 
twenty-four  hours  alter  they  have  been  ren- 
dered, except  once." 

"That."  interrupted  Mr.  Smith,  "  was  when 
she  was  out  'it  town  and  I  waited  for  her  to 
check  up  the  bill  " 

"  It     is    so    stated     here,''    commented    the 

president  of  the  bank,  "and  indicates  that 
re  not  only  prompl  but  carefuL  We 
find  finally  that  you  once  refused  payment  of 
a  bill  and  there  was  some  litigation  over  it  ; 
but  we  learn,  also,  that  the  man  with  whom 
you    had    that    trouble    was   a    notorious   cheat 

and  double  dealer. 

"Now,  Mi  Smith,  on  the  credit  clearing- 
house system  you  are  rated  '  B.'    That  means 

that    whatever    is    lent    to    V0U    will    be    repaid 

within  the  limits  oi  human  certainty.  Ybui 
Bradstreet  ratine  is  too  in<  onsiderable  to  men 


tion.  You  would  have  to  have  many,  many 
thousands  where  you  now  have  but  a  few 
before  you  could  approach  a  rating  oi  '  H  '  on 
their  books.  Hut  the  time  has  gone  by  when 
banks  and  trust  companies  are  guided  in  mak- 
ing their  loans  by  the  amount  of  mon 
property  a  man  has  or  is  said  to  have.  That 
may  help  us  determine  the  amount  we  lend 
him  ;  but  what  we  want  to  know  before  we 
lend  him  a  cent  —  no  matter  what  security  he 
may  offer  —  is  what  his  business  cha; 
amounts  to.  If  he  has  a  record  for  trickery, 
procrastination,  carelessness,  and  large  or 
petty  dishonesties,  we  will  not  lend  him 
money  under  any  circumstances. 

"  I  told  you  that  we  rejected  the  application 
of  the  man  who  wants  to  compete  with  you, 
though  on  the  surface  his  application  was  a 
much  better  one  for  us  than  yours.  He  would 
not  let  us  see  his  books.  And  the  first  thiii^ 
we  learned  about  him  was  that  he  had  told 
the  owner  of  the  store  which  he  intends  to 
occupy,  that  he  had  already  negotiated  the 
loan  with  which  he  was  to  fit  out  and  stock 
the  store ;  in  other  words,  he  persuaded  the 
landlord,  through  a  lie,  to  invest  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  improvements.  Our  inv< 
tion  ended  there.  We  have  not  time  to  do 
business  with  a  liar.  In  lending  to  you  with- 
out a  margin  we  are  simply  banking  on  your 
honesty,  of  which  we  are  satisfied.  That  is 
all.     Good  morning,  Mr.  Smith." 

The  inferences  as  to  the  business  methods 
and  the  business  principles  of    these  da 
be  drawn   from  the    Eighth   Avenu< 
experience  were  so  extremely  optimistic  that 
I  did  not  dare  set  them  down  as  typical 
similar   transactions,    before    I    knew    whether 
the  same  conditions   were   observed    in    finan- 
cial establishments  where   business   is  done, 
not  by  thousands  (A    dollars,  but  by  hundreds 
of    thousands    and    by    millions.       So    1    went 

to  the  head  ol   the  great   banking   ho, 
Spencer  Trask  and  Company,  and  asked  him 
how  tar  integrity  was  an  clement  in  determin- 
ing credit. 

A    PR  \r  ! k   \i     BANK!  R'S    VIEW 

In  substance  this  is  what  Mr.    Trask  said  :  — 
There    is    nothing    more    important    to    the 
banker    who    is    asked    to   extend    credit    than 
the  integrity  ol  the  applicant.      It   he  is  a  man 
o\  bad  repute,  of  known  dishonesty,  no  banker 
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wishes  to  deal  with  him.  If  he  can  lay  down 
gilt-edged  security,  it  may  be  accepted,  but  not 
in  any  way  that  will  cause  the  bank  to  feel 
that  it  has  run  the  slightest  risk  in  any  con- 
tingency that  may  arise.  A  specific  case  may 
be  used  as  an  illustration :  John  Doe  ap- 
proaches a  banker  to  ask  for  money  to  tide 
him  over  in  some  difficulty.  He  presents  his 
books  for  the  bank's  inspection,  and  possibly 
even  his  household  accounts  may  be  open  for 
investigation.  The  bank  must  know  not  only 
what  sort  of  a  business  he  has  been  doing,  but 
must  know  what  his  habits  regarding  paying 
his  debts  have  been,  whether  he  has  been  liv- 
ing beyond  his  income  —  in  short,  his  whole 
business  character  must  be  laid  bare.  If  the 
result  of  that  examination  satisfies  the  bank 
that  he  deserves  to  be  helped,  the  money  he 
needs  will  be  lent  to  him ;  perhaps  the  one 
bank  may  not  be  willing  to  lend  him  all  he 
needs,  but  it  will  take  a  share  with  other  banks 
in  relieving  him.  Now,  the  point  is,  that  man 
may  not  have  much  surplus  in  money.  He 
may  not  "be  worth,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  any- 
thing at  all.  The  bank  is  relying,  not  so  much 
on  what  he  has  in  money,  but  what  he  has  in 
integrity.  The  bank  can  tell  from  his  books 
whether  he  is  likely  to  do  well  or  ill  after  the 
money  has  been  lent  to  him.  If  the  signs  point 
to  success  and  his  integrity  is  established,  the 
loan  is  made.  His  established  integrity  is  as- 
surance that  the  loan  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  made. 

The  question  of  the  integrity  of  the  man 
with  whom  the  bank  does  business  goes  even 
further.  If  a  man  is  prominently  associated 
with  persons  of  bad  character,  no  matter  how 
good  his  own  character  may  be,  the  bank  does 
not  desire  to  carry  him  on  its  books.  There 
are  political  leaders  of  undoubtedly  large  re- 
sources in  the  city  of  New  York  to-day  whose 
accounts  would  not  be  accepted  by  many 
banks.  There  are  banks  so  large  that  a  few 
such  men  would  be  accepted  without  any  feel- 
ing that  they  lowered  the  general  tone  of  the 
integrity  of  the  bank's  clientele.  But  none 
but  the  very  largest  banks  feel  that  they  can 
afford  to  take  such  men.  This  discrimination 
is  made  against  them  not  because  their  politi- 
cal views  differ  from  those  of  the  managers  of 


the  bank,  but  because  there  are  individuals  or 
cliques  with  whom  they  are  personally  con- 
cerned who  are  corrupt.  Without  mention- 
ing the  names  of  the  men,  Mr.  Trask  ran  over 
a  number  of  instances  of  men  who  had  been 
unable  to  raise  money  when  they  wanted  it, 
because  their  associations  were  such  that  the 
bank  did  not  care  to  open  the  way  for  the 
charge  that  it  was  doing  business  with  men 
of  this  or  that  manifestly  corrupt  clique. 

As  for  the  difference  that  a  good  reputation 
for  integrity  would  make  in  determining  the 
amount  of  credit  that  would  be  extended  on 
a  given  piece  of  real  estate  security,  it  is  quite 
possible  for  a  man  of  known  and  established 
integrity  to  borrow  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
on  a  piece  of  property  worth  approximately 
a  million  dollars.  A  man  of  known  bad  char- 
acter, on  the  other  hand,  could  not  possibly 
borrow  more  than  half  as  much ;  perhaps 
not  so  much  as  half  as  much. 

Finally,  one  cannot  consider  the  relation 
of  integrity  to  credit  even  in  this  inconclu- 
sive superficial  way  without  remembering 
that  among  the  men  who  are  the  powers  in 
the  banking  business  it  is  no  uncommon 
matter  for  a  firm  to  overdraw  its  account 
in  a  bank  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  during  the  day  without  comment 
from  the  officers  of  the  bank.  They  know 
that  he  knows  what  he  is  doing ;  they  know 
that  he  would  not  overdraw  if  he  were  not 
able  to  make  good  the  deficiency  promptly ; 
they  know  that  he  is  an  honest  man,  and 
will  make  the  deficiency  good,  and  the  trans- 
action does  not  call  for  more  than  a  verbal 
understanding.  It  is  based  altogether  upon 
honor. 

Now,  taking  Mr.  Trask's  statement  and 
the  experience  of  John  Smith,  grocer,  and 
putting  the  two  together,  how  can  we  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  business  community 
is  something  better  than  a  pack  of  wolves 
preying  on  their  fellow-men  and  on  each 
other  by  deceit  and  hard-heartedness  and 
all  manner  of  evil  ?  The  man  who  says  that 
he  cannot  succeed  in  business  because  he 
is  too  honest  is  a  whiner  and  a  coward,  and 
dares  not  face  his  own  real  faults.  Business, 
to-day,  is  honesty. 
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LIKE  Yankee  Doodle,  in  the  old  colo- 
nial ballad,  Christian  DeWet,  the 
Commandant  General  of  the  forces 
of  the  Orange  Free  State,  wears  a  feather  in 
his  cap.  It  is  a  black  cork-  feather,  and  it 
was  placed  there  by  himself  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  as  a  sort  of  martial  ornament. 
Now  it  is  the  badge  by  which  his  burghers 
distinguish  him  from  their  fellow-Boers.  F 
uratively  he  wears  another  feather  —  one 
accorded  to  him  and  his  genius  by  those 
against  whom  he  is  fighting,  lie  is  the  one 
general,  Boer  or  British,  who  is  receiving 
the  praise  of  foe  and  friend,  and  the  enco- 
miums of  his  enemy  are  not  the  lesser  in  fer- 
vor or  volume. 

The  meagre  despatches  which  come  to  us 
from  South  Africa  give  but  little  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  man  whose  name  is  daily 
associated  with  all  the  great  events  now  occur- 
ling  in  that  country.  To  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple the  name  DeWel  is  suggestive  of  the 
quixotic;  he  appears  to  us  in  the  light  of  a 
character  in  fiction  rather  than  as  a  n 
present  action  ;  his  work  is  so  remarkable 
that  we  can  hardly  credit  it  to  this 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  almost  . 
Britisl  il  ami  soldier  in  South  Africa 

has  at  one  time  or  anothei  been  bent  upon 
•  e  man.  A  hall-score 
ot  times  the  ending  of  the  pursuit  has  been 
clearly  defined,  yet  invariably  he  has  escaped 
from  the  encircling  cordons  oi  men  and  guns. 
lie    has   outfought,    outwitted,   am!    OUtgener- 

alled  his  opponents  at  every  turn,  lie  has 
done  even  more  than  escape  from  his  pursu- 
ers, lie  has  made-  more  than  five  thousand 
ers  "i  war,  he  has  destroyed  many  mill- 
ions of  dollars'  worth  of  his  enemy's  muni- 
tions, he  and  his  small   army  of   ten  thousand 


men  have  subsisted  for  more  than  six  months 
exclusively  on  the  food  and  ammunition  taken 
in  battles,  and,  more  than  all,  he  has   rejuve- 

i  a  cause  that  seemed  to  be  lost 
reclaim  when  Pretoria  fell  into  British  hands. 

In  personal  appearance  General  J  >>  7. 
easily  surpassed  by  every  burgher  in  his 
mandos.      In    searching   for   the    commander 
in  chief  of  the  forces,  one  would  choose  ( 
one  else  first.      He  is  not  as  tall  as  the 
age    Boer,    and   he   is   much    less   handsome. 
Usually  his  clothing  is  as  ragged  as  that  of 
the  poorest  burgher,  and  when  he  is  astride 
his  favorite  old  horse,  the  Commandant 
eral  is  an  object  of   pity  rather  than  of   admi- 
ration.      This   is   the   result   oi   his   hal 
exchanging  articles  of  clothing  with  th< 
his   men  who  appeal   to   him   for  new  outfits. 
It  is  one  of  bis  ways  of  retaining  the 
tion  of  his  men,  and  it  is  only  by  ties 
tion  that  they  are  bound  to  him.     Several  of 
the    Boer   officers  wear  distinctive    unii 
with    little    gilt    stars   on   the  coat    collars   to 
indicate  their  rank  ;    DeWet's    black    leather 
is  his  only  badge  of  authority. 

General  DeWet  is  a  many-sided  man. 
though  he  has  a  tie  disposition,  he 

frequently  displays  a  violent  temper.     I 

the  intimate  friend  iA  all  the  men  in  his  com- 
mand) hen  there  is  a  duty  for  them  to 
perform  he  is  cuttingly  stern  with  there 
temporarily  there  is  a  wide  gulf  between 
them.  For  many  ir  he 
was  the  most  bittei  phobe  in  the 
State  K.'.ul  ;  now  as  soon  as  a  British  soldier 
falls  into  his  hands  he  will  insist  that  the 
prisoner  have  the  best  treatment  that  it  is 
possible  to  give  him.  While  forming  the 
plans  for  a  battle  or  movement  he  dis^ 

the    subject    thoroughly    with     anybody    and 
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everybody,  but  as  soon  as  he  commences  to 
carry  the  plan  into  effect  he  becomes  dumb 
and  refuses  to  disclose  his  purpose  even  to 
his  most  trusted  lieutenants.  Although  he 
relishes  a  victory  as  keenly  as  any  one,  he 
will  not  allow  one  of  his  burghers  to  cheer  or 
display  other  signs  of  joy  after  a  battle  is 
won.  Unschooled  in  the  tactics  of  war,  he 
is  a  master  tactician  ;  born  outside  the  breast- 
works of  civilization,  he  is  noble  in  manner 
and  deportment ;  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  British, 
yet  he  is  a  stanch  admirer  of  their  capable 
men.  DeWetis  rough,  honest,  and  fearless,  a 
devoted  friend  and  a  vengeful  enemy ;  he  is 
a  marvellous  anachronism  as  a  warrior. 

The  most  marked  characteristics  of  the 
Commandant  General  are  his  imperturb- 
ability under  adverse  conditions,  his  zealous 
devotion  to  official  work,  his  effervescent 
humor,  his  kindness  to  the  burghers  and  pris- 
oners, his  great  regard  for  the  opinions  of  the 
enemy,  and  his  unbounded,  inextinguishable 
faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  his  and  his 
country's  cause.  Although  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  peaceful 
pastoral  pursuits,  DeWet  is  as  calm  a  fighter 
as  though  he  had  been  a  soldier  from  his 
youth.  At  Rooivaal,  in  June,  while  Lord 
Kitchener  and  thirty  thousand  troops  were 
trying  to  capture  him,  DeWet  spent  a  half 
day  in  leisurely  looking  over  his  devastated 
farm.  As  he  was  returning  to  his  laager,  a 
despatch-rider  brought  him  the  information 
that  the  British  had  occupied  a  certain  favor- 
able position.  "  Come,"  he  said  quietly,  as  he 
remounted  his  pony,  "  let  us  scoot !  "  The 
following  day  Kitchener  reported  DeWet's 
escape. 

In  his  official  capacity  as  Commandant 
General  of  all  the  Free  State  forces  DeWet 
is  most  stern.  He  demands  that  his  orders 
be  obeyed  to  the  letter,  and  when  an  officer 
deviates  to  the  slightest  extent  he  court- 
martials  him.  When  a  burgher  disobeys  his 
commands,  he  quickly  becomes  furious  and 
threateningly  draws  off  his  coat  with  the  pur- 
pose of  inflicting  corporal  punishment.  Dur- 
ing a  skirmish  near  the  ten  times  captured 
village  of  Thaba  N'Chu,  in  June,  several 
burghers  refused  to  hold  a  certain  position. 
After  they  had  refused  a  second  time  he 
beat  them  with  the  long  raw-hide  sjambok  he 
always  carries.       After  the  fight    he  sought 


out  the  men  and  apologized  to  them.  At 
Lindley  he  ordered  his  brother,  General 
Peter  DeWet,  to  move  his  commando  to  a 
certain  position.  The  brother  questioned 
the  advisability  of  the  movement,  and  the 
Commandant  General  promptly  appointed 
another  general  to  take  his  place,  whereupon 
Peter  DeWet  surrendered  to  the  British. 

By  his  men  he  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
humorist  in  the  commandos,  and  they  are  con- 
stantly enjoying  his  jokes.  Not  long  ago  he 
promised  three  prisoners  their  freedom  if  they 
agreed  to  carry  a  message  to  their  general. 
The  message  which  the  British  general  read 
was :  "  Please  chain  these  three  men  ;  I  am 
catching  them  every  day."  In  April  he  and 
fifteen  of  his  men  rode  to  DeWetsdorp,  where 
he  was  born,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his 
father.  Late  in  the  evening  they  discovered 
that  McQueenie's  Irish  Fusiliers,  three  hun- 
dred strong,  occupied  the  town.  Promptly  he 
sent  this  grim  message  to  the  British  com- 
mander :  "  Surrender,  or  we  shall  annex  you." 
At  sunrise  next  morning  DeWet  had  his  entire 
commando  on  the  spot,  and  after  a  short  battle 
the  Fusiliers  were  captured.  While  he  was 
leading  his  forces  northward  from  Wepener  to 
Thaba  N'Chu,  with  the  British  in  close  pursuit, 
he  received  a  message  from  one  of  the  com- 
mandants in  the  rear,  asking  for  reenf  orcements 
for  that  part  of  the  hard-pressed  column.  De- 
Wet replied :  "  If  you  can't  fight  your  vv.ay 
through,  you  deserve  to  be  caught."  After 
capturing  vast  quantities  of  stores  and  cloth- 
ing, four  thousand  shells,  and  enough  small- 
arms'  ammunition  to  supply  his  army  for  more 
than  two  years,  on  his  own  farm  at  Rooivaal, 
in  June,  DeWet  remarked  to  one  of  his  gen- 
erals :  "  That's  a  better  crop  than  I  ever  raised 
on  that  place  in  peace  times."  Even  in  his 
favorite  way  of  giving  a  command  to  move, 
"Come,  let  us  scoot,"  there  is  a  touch  of  humor, 
for  the  last  word  is  one  he  has  borrowed  from 
his  enemy's  language. 

His  popularity  with  his  men  is  the  direct 
result  of  his  many  acts  of  kindness  to  them. 
He  tries  to  please  everybody  except  when  his 
duty  forbids,  and  then  he  follows  his  own  plans 
even  though  he  is  without  a  single  supporter. 
He  is  a  burgher  among  the  burghers,  and  there 
is  not  a  vestige  of  officialdom  around  him. 
The  poorest  man  in  his  camp  may  speak  to 
him,  without  even  saluting,  at  any  time  or  on 
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any  topic,  and  the  Commandant  General  will 
give  his  personal  attention  to  the  inquirer's 
wants.  His  three  sons  who  are  with  him  are 
probably  the  only  men  in  his  commandos  who 
do  not  call  him  "  Chris  "  when  addressing  him, 
and  he  hardly  ever  speaks  to  any  one  unless  he 
has  first  grasped  the  man's  hand  in  greeting. 
Such  good-fellowship  in  other  armies  would 
be  fatal  to  discipline,  but  in  the  Boer  army  it 
is  provocative  of  a  corps  spirit  that  binds  men 
together  more  firmly  than  the  strictest  regula- 
tions could  do.  His  kindness  to  his  own  men 
is  not  more  marked  than  that  which  he  bestows 
upon  British  soldiers  who  fall  into  his  hands. 
It  is  almost  a  craze  with  him  to  treat  prisoners 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness,  in  order 
that  his  enemy  may  have  no  just  grounds  for 
saying  that  he  conducts  a  dishonorable  war- 
fare. He  insists  that  the  prisoners  shall  re- 
ceive better  rations  than  his  own  men,  and  he 
will  not  allow  one  of  them  to  walk  while  there 
is  a  conveyance  in  the  camp.  Once  near 
Wepener  he  ordered  that  the  only  wagon  with 


the  commando  should  be  cleared  of  its  burden 
of  ammunition  so  that  twenty  British  infantry- 
men might  ride.  Realizing  that  the  outside 
world  can  hear  from  him  only  through  British 
reports,  he  is  zealous  in  conducting  such  an 
honorable  campaign  that  even  his  enemy  must 
acknowledge  his  uprightness. 

Since  almost  every  British  general  has  been 
pitted  against  him  at  some  time  or  another, 
General  DeWet  has  had  ample  opportunities 
for  judging  of  their  relative  merits.  He  has 
a  great  contempt  for  Lord  Roberts,  Lord 
Kitchener,  whom  he  missed  capturing  in  June 
by  a  mere  hair's-breadth,  Methuen,  and  Baden- 
Powell.  For  Genera]  French,  the  great  cav- 
alry leader,  he  has  a  profound  respect  Him 
he  admires  sincerely.  "I  do  not  think 
will  ever  catch  me,"  he  said  three  months 
.  "but  if  any  one  does,  I  hope  the  man  is 
French.  And  I  should  like  to  capture  him  ! 
I  would  not  release  him  ;  I'd  compel  him  to 
ride  by  my  side  ^u  that  I  might  admire  him 
all  the  time." 
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Mil     CHARACT1  l;M  I'  -  "1      I  111'  GRE  \l  I  -r   DEVEL  »P1  R   I  IF   [ND 
M\     PERHAPS    THAI     EVER    LIVED    -HOW    HE    WON    SUCCESS    Wl> 
IKiW  HE   REGARDED  IT— NEV\    ENG1   Wh    rHRIFT  <   IRRIED    IX)    NIK 
HEIGHT    "1     GENIUS     VND     APPLIED     I"    A    GREA1    OPPORTUNITY 

BY 

11.    I.   U.i:\  ELAND 


Ii  >I.l  AKSS!  I  hate  the  word  itself. 
Whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  there  is  no 
more  vicious  man,  in  any  community, 
than  the  one  who  is  voluntarily  idle.  When  I 
had  fewer  emploj  eesthan  I  have  now,  and  could 
do  it,  I  made  it  my  business  to  know  if  lazy 
men    got    into    my    employ.        When    I    tound 

one,]  ve  him  a  single  chance  to  show  that 
ild  work.  If  he  tailed,  I  discharged  him 
on  the  spot.  My  advice  to  ever)  young  man 
is  to  find  out  quickly  what  he  can  do  or  must 
[id  then  to  work  until  he  is  done  with  liv- 
ing. 1  never  knew  a  healthy  man  that  con- 
stant work  injured — it's  worry  and  n< 
that  kill  men." 


The  late  Mr.  Philip  D.  Armour,  of  Chi. 
made  this  statement  sixteen  \  e.  sitting 

in  his  private  ear  which  stood  on  the 
in  the  yards  at  St.  Paul.  In  that  speech,  he 
told  the  story  oi  his  lite.  He  was  picturing 
with  a  tew  hl.uk  and  white  strokes  the  rule 
ot  conduct  that  had  brought  him  from  the 
obscurity  of  a  farmer's  son  in  Oneida  County, 
New  York,  to  the  eminence  o\  the  largest  and 
greatest  merchant  in  the  world. 

He    himself   did  not  die  of  old   age   r 
overwork,  hut    from  causes  traceable  dii 
to  worry.     The  story  has  not  been  told,  prob- 
ably never  will  be.  and  possibly  never  should 
be,  hut  Mi.   Armour  died  from  an  affection  of 
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the  heart  that  might  not  have  been  fatal  but 
for  worry. 

He  was  preeminently  a  merchant,  the 
buyer  and  seller  of  wares.  But  in  his  early 
life  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  find- 
ing such  a  career.  The  Yankee  stock  from 
which  he  came  was  noted  for  its  thrift,  its 
keenness  at  a  bargain,  its  good  management 
of  all  gains.  It  was  a  stock  which  had  faced 
the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  in  Connecticut. 
Transplanted  to  New  York,  it  again  endured 
privations  and  made  sacrifices.  It  had  per- 
sonal pride  and  an  extraordinary  self-reliance. 
Its  primary  object  was  never,  even  in  the 
lives  of  his  father  and  his  mother,  to  make 
money,  but  rather  never  to  permit  any  one 
to  take  advantage  of  them  in  any  transaction. 
In  the  Connecticut  and  New  York  days  the 
orthodox  religious  spirit  determined  all  rules 
of  conduct.  The  elder  Armour  taught  his 
sons  that  honesty  and  self-respect  are  essen- 
tial to  success.  The  mother  taught  them  that 
truth  must  come  first,  and  self-reliance  next. 
The  children  obeyed  these  precepts  implicitly. 

Mr.  Armour  was  wont  to  tell  this  story : 
"  On  Saturday  night  my  mother  would  take 
us  boys  down  to  Oneida  Creek  for  our  weekly 
bath.  Home-made  soap  would  be  poured  upon 
our  heads  and  then  rubbed  in.  Often  when 
the  soapsuds  were  running  into  my  eyes, 
making  them  smart  like  fire,  I  felt  as  though 
I  would  like  to  bite  my  mother's  hand,  but  I 
knew  better  than  to  do  it.  I  felt  that  her  power 
was  supreme  and  that  I  must  submit  to  it." 

MONEY  AS  A  MEASURE  AND  TOOL 

A  strong  desire  for  success  was  the  key- 
note of  his  character  and  of  all  the  Armour 
family  preceding  him.  That  success  in  his 
case  took  the  form  of  a  fortune  of  many  mill- 
ions was  a  fact  that  never  greatly  interested 
him  except  as  he  needed  money  for  the  trans- 
action of  his  vast  volume  of  business.  If 
he  had  lived  in  another  age,  when  success 
found  its  end  in  the  capturing  of  so  many 
castles,  he  would  have  been  just  as  well  satis- 
fied. He  cared  very  little  for  what  success 
brought.  It  was  the  winning  of  it,  the  long 
chase,  the  danger  safely  passed,  and  the  ela- 
tion of  success  at  the  end  that  gave  him  con- 
tent. 

He  never  expended  large  sums  of  money 
upon  himself.       His    dress  was   modest,   his 


home  simple,  his  art  treasures  few,  his  habits 
the  plainest.  He  carried  in  his  banks  large 
sums  of  cash,  but  these  were  for  the  opera- 
tions of  his  business.  He  gave  freely  to 
public  and  private  charities.  He  was  gener- 
ous to  his  employees.  He  paid  more  than 
living  wages,  and  he  started  a  number  of 
young  men  in  business.  The  Armour  Insti- 
tute owes  its  foundation  to  his  liberality  and 
his  brother  Joseph's.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  his 
own  needs  required  through  most  of  the 
days  of  his  life  an  expenditure  of  as  much 
as  $20,000  a  year. 

He  clung  to  a  dollar  not  because  he  cared 
for  it,  but  because  he  believed  in  thrift.  About 
spending  he  said  :  "  I  never  put  one  dollar  in 
any  of  my  business  affairs,  not  even  when  I 
was  a  boy  at  home,  unless  I  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  I  was  going  to  get  that  dollar  back 
in  some  form  or  other,  and  something  more 
besides.  I  have  never  speculated  as  men 
ordinarily  use  the  word.  I  have  invested 
because  I  believed  it  was  the  best  thing  for 
me  to  do.  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  my  business  grew." 

But  he  enjoyed  an  extravagance  sometimes. 
Several  years  ago  he  hired  an  English  coach- 
man. The  coachman's  wardrobe  was  very 
shabby.  Mr.  Armour  noticed  it  and  asked 
him  :  — 

"  Haven't  you  any  better  clothes  than  these  ? " 

"  Hi  'ave  not,  your  honor.  Wen  Hi  was 
at  'ome  Hi  wore  'is  Grace's  livery,  hand  I 
couldn't  'ave  brought  that  with  me  ;  hand,  hif 
your  honor  pleases  —  beggin'  your  honor's 
parding —  Hi  thought  your  honor  would  find 
me  in  your  honor's  livery." 

"I  haven't  got  livery — how  could  I  find 
you  in  it  ?  " 

"  Beggin'  your  honor's  parding  again,  Hi 
would  be  'appy  hif  your  honor  would  give  me 
livery." 

"  I  don't  care  whether  it's  livery  or  not,  but 
you  must  dress  decently.  You  can't  drive  my 
carriage  in  togs  like  you  have  on  now.  Here," 
continued  Mr.  Armour,  "  go  down  to  this 
place  and  tell  the  man  to  make  you  whatever 
clothes  may  be  necessary,"  and  he  gave  the 
coachman  the  address  of  a  fashionable  tailor. 

A  week  later  a  bill  came  to  Mr.  Armour's 
office.  The  clerks  read  it,  whistled  softly,  and 
passed  it  from  one  to  another  to  admire. 
There  was  a  box  coat  at  $90,  top  coat  at  S 1 10, 
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livery  suit  at  $85,  gloves,  breeches,  and  waist- 
coats and  more  livery,  until  the  bill  footed  up 
about  $500.  The  clerks  amused  themselves 
guessing  what  he  would  say  and  do  when  he 
saw  that  bill.  All  agreed  that  it  would  be 
something  out  of  the  common.  Mr.  Armour 
was  vehement  on  occasion,  and  when  necessary 
uld  inject  a  great  deal  of  force  into  his 
speech,  as  many  a  clerk  in  his  office  knew. 

The  bill  was  laid  on  his  desk,  with  other 
papers,  and  when  he  came  in,  the  clerks  stood 
by  in  silence  awaiting  the  explosion.  Mr. 
Armour  finally  reached  the  tailor's  bill.  He 
started  at  first  sight  of  the  figures,  then  an 
amused  expression  and  later  a  broad  smile 
came  on  his  face. 

"  (  1  >me  here,  Thomas,  come  here,  Webster," 
he  said,  calling  two  of  his  men  and  holding 
up  the  bill  for  their  inspection.  When  they 
had  looked  at  it  a  moment,  he  laughed  till  his 
sides  shook,  and  said  with  an  air  of  satisfac- 
tion :  — 

"That's  the  kind  of  a  coachman  to  have  ; 
he  knows  his  business." 

Not  man)'  men  carried  so  plainly  stamped 
on  their  faces  the  distinctive  traits  of  their 
character  as  did  Mr.  Armour.  It  you  wished 
to  know  one  secret  of  his  success,  you  had 
but  to  take  a  look  at  his  solid,  massive  chin 
and  jaw.  A  man  with  such  a  face  never  failed 
in  anything.  There  was  in  it  energy  and  de- 
termination which  swept  all  before  it.  When 
to  this  formidable  jaw  and  chin  and  the  well- 
poised  mind  there  were  added  a  body  strong 
with  the  vigor  oi  generations  of  healthy  at 
tors,  the  digestion  of  a  country  boy,  and  a  dash 
of  humor,  and  you  have  Mr.  Armour.  He 
was  a  big,  solid,  healthy-minded,  strong  bodied, 
-nod  tempered  man  with  one  mdc  of  morals, 
that  he  applied  as  strictly  to  his  private  life  as 
to  his  business  lite.  To  his  last  hour  he  held 
'  1111  determination  to  do  these  things  :  — 

HIS    COMMERC1  \l.    CR]  ED 

To  pay  all  debts  in  full  and  to  require  full 
payments  from  those  who  owed  him. 

r  to  waste  energy,  money,  or  stork,  ami 
to  make  all  work  product) 

"He  who  wantonly  injured 
him;  and  to  make  lew  friendships,  but  those 
lasting  ones. 

To  destro)  competition  by  absorption  or  by 
obliteration  ;  never  to  admit  that  any  rival  pro- 


duction or  work  of  his  own  kind  of  trade  was 
better  than  his  own. 

To  work  —  work — work  —  and    to    save  — 
—  save. 

"  I  never  give  bonds,"  said  Mr.  Armour 
once,  "unless  absolutely  compelled  to  by  the 
law.  The  word  of  Armour's  is  as  good  as  any 
bond  that  was  ever  written  and  acknowle 
by  a  notary.  I  have  employees  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  and  they  know,  and  my  customers 
know,  that  when  I  say  I  will   d(  .  it   is 

as  good  as  done." 

So  far  as  he  was  concerned  or  his  personal 
conduct  of  his  business,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  was  true.  The  house  <■!  Armour  in  its 
nearly  forty  years'  history  has  made  errors, 
has  suffered  from  mistakes,  has  sometimes 
taken  the  unpopular  side  of  certain   pr< 

but  even  the  men  who  knew  Mr.  Armour 
the  least,  concede  that  this  was  never  done 
by  any  direct  act  or  wish  of  his  own,  or  by  his 
authority.  There  is  the  strongest  evid 
that  he  suffered  intensely  from  the  blunders 
(to  write  charitably)  of  those  beneath  him 
who  did  contrary  to  what  he  would  have  done 
himself  if  it  had  been  possible  for  one  man  to 
gje  every  detail  of  his  enormous  business. 

During  at  least  thirty  years  oi  his  business 
career  he  tried  the  frightful  experiment  of 
handling  the  details.      He  1  e  o'clock 

in  the  morning;  he  and  his  wile  b 
by  candle  light,  ami  he  walked  into  the  city  to 
his  offices,  arriving  there  at  or  just  b 
seven  o'clock.  In  the  winter  it  was  barely 
daylight  when  he  started  his  daily  labors.  1  le 
took  a  short  time  for  luncheon  at  noon  I 
was  back  to  his  desk.      He  rarely  left  it  until 

six  o'clock.      He  knew  his  hundn 
clerks  by  name,  he  knew  the  capacity  oi 
for  work,  he  knew  also   the  men  in  his   stack- 
yards and  many  of  the  men  on  his  rail] 
Hut  the  volume  of  his  bush 
for  him.     lie  was  forced  to  bring  in  other 
men,    whose    executive   authority    necessarily 
had  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  his  own. 

I  [e  grieved  that  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
a  portion  of  the  burden  to  oth<  S    ne  ol 

his  subordinate  character,  and 

some  were  not.  Some  believed  in  his  methods 
i^\    busines  Some  did  not.       It    is   sate  to 

say  that  all  the  trouble  which  has  arisen  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  between  the  house  of 
Armour   and  risl&tures,   the    national 
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government  and  foreign  governments,  came 
from  the  conduct  of  men  in  Mr.  Armour's 
employ  who  did  not  have  his  authority  for 
what  they  did  and  whose  acts  were  personally 
disclaimed  by  him  when  they  became  known 
to  him. 

This  is  one  of  the  saddest  things  in  his  his- 
tory. He  was  a  man  of  many  gentle  inclina- 
tions. He  was  proud  of  his  father  and  of  his 
mother,  of  the  name  of  Armour  and  of  his  own 
reputation  for  fair  dealings  with  other  men. 
He  loved  children,  he  unostentatiously  gave 
of  his  wealth  to  any  deserving  cause  that  was 
presented  to  him.  But  the  first  time  in  his 
life  that  the  report  came  to  him  that  the  house 
of  Armour  was  accused  of  having  bribed 
certain  members  of  a  state  legislature  in  order 
to  defeat  a  proposed  meat  inspection  bill,  he 
turned  around  in  rage  and  dismay,  brought 
his  clenched  fist  down  upon  his  desk,  and  said 
to  a  friend: 

"  I  have  never  bought  nor  bribed  any  man. 
I  will  not  do  it.  This  is  an  infamous  damned 
lie.  You  tell  So-and-So  that  I  have  never 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  a  single  dollar 
for  bribery  or  corruption  purposes.  When 
my  meats  cannot  stand  the  test  of  any  fair 
and  honest  inspection  bill,  state  or  national, 
I  will  go  out  of  business." 

HIS    STERLING    INTEGRITY 

No  other  man  suffered  more  from  the  canned 
beef  scandal  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
than  Mr.  Armour.  It  was  not  suffering  due 
to  any  fear  of  exposure  of  alleged  fraudulent 
acts  of  his  own,  but  it  was  the  regret,  the  sor- 
row, and  the  anger  of  a  man  who  suddenly 
discovered  that  after  a  long  and  honorable 
career,  after  half  a  century  of  striving  to  do 
the  best  he  could,  his  name  had  been  be- 
smirched by  men  for  whose  employment  he 
was  responsible,  but  whose  sense  of  honor 
was  not  as  high  as  his  own,  and  who,  when 
tried,  were  found  wanting. 

The  inside  history  of  the  canned  beef  scan- 
dal is  now  known.  The  men  who  know  all 
its  details,  know  also  that  Mr.  Armour  was  in 
no  wise  responsible  for  it,  and  that  the  day 
he  first  knew  that  his  house  was  accused  of 
attempted  corruption  of  government  officials, 
his  life  nearly  passed  from  him.  Indeed,  he 
never  rallied  from  that  shock ;  for  while  he 
never  boasted  of  his  sense  of  honor,  he  said 


truly  to  those  to  whom  he  gave  his  confidence 
that  he  had  made  his  wealth  without  selling 
his  soul.  Mr.  Armour  appeared  before  Sen- 
ator Vest's  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1889,  and  testified  concerning  the 
methods  of  the  dressed  beef  firms  of  the 
nation.     In  his  testimony  he  said  :  — 

"  My  firm  has  never  endeavored  to  force 
local  butchers  to  buy  our  meats,  nor  entered 
into  competition  with  them  except  in  one  in- 
stance. I  never  had  an  arrangement  with 
other  packers  by  which  one  was  not  to  em- 
ploy a  man  discharged  by  another.  I  never 
agreed  to  divide  contracts  for  furnishing  beef 
to  public  institutions  and  then  to  divide  the 
receipts.  I  have  never  profited  by  the  alleged 
favoritism  of  railroads.  I  never  made  any 
arrangements  with  any  one  for  fixing  prices 
in  buying  cattle." 

Two  years  later,  in  discussing  the  objections 
made  both  in  Germany  and  in  France  against 
American  pork,  he  said  :  — 

"  I  think  that  any  country  has  a  perfect 
right  to  demand  that  food  products  imported 
into  her  territory  should  be  perfectly  healthy. 
I  am  willing  to  meet  all  reasonable  demands 
in  this  regard.  Our  own  interests  as  well  as 
common  commercial  honesty  would  cause  us 
to  see  that  no  diseased  meat  should  be  ex- 
ported from  our  places.  I  am  willing  to  have 
my  goods  rigidly  examined,  I  want  new  mar- 
kets, but  I  never  have  had  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  ruining  a  new  avenue  of  trade  by  the 
smallest  kind  of  dishonesty." 

These  incidents  are  recalled,  not  in  defence, 
but  as  side  lights  on  his  character.  That  he 
attempted  the  impossible  in  his  life  there  is  no 
question.  He  set  up  his  own  standard  of  hon- 
esty, his  own  ideas  of  rigid  business  dealings, 
for  twenty-five  thousand  employees  and  a  vol- 
ume of  business  amounting  to  $200,000,000 
a  year,  and  expected  that  he  could  not  only 
weld  together  this  great  force,  but  could  also 
impose  his  personality  and  his  honor  upon 
every  man  in  it.  No  human  being  has  ever 
succeeded  in  doing  this,  and  the  effort  has 
sent  more  men  to  the  madhouse  than  it  has 
made  millionaires.  That  Mr.  Armour  failed 
in  this  respect  could  not  be  extraordinary  to 
any  one  but  himself. 

Yet  he  was  well  liked  by  those  who  worked 
under  him.  He  never  demanded  more  of 
them  than  he  was  ready  to  do  himself,  and 
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he  was  loyal  to  all  those  who  gained  his  con- 
fidence. He  was  indulgent  to  beginners. 
When  the  impatient  head  of  some  depart- 
ment would  complain  to  him  of  a  new  clerk, 
he  would  say  with  a  laugh  :  — 

"  Now,  wait ;  just  be  patient  with  him  until 
he  has  got  over  his  gawky  time,  and  we  will 
make  a  good  man  of  him  j 

A  clerk  who  had  been  out  all  night  cam 
the  office  before  seven  in  the  morning.  He 
was  just  opening  his  books  when  Mr.  Armour 
came  in.  The  clerk  hung  his  head  guiltily, 
thinking  that  his  misbehavior  had  been  dis- 
covered. Mr.  Armour  briskly  walked  up  to 
him  and  said  :  — 

"  You  are  an  early  riser." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  clerk,  thinking  he  must 
make  some  excuse.  "  I  was  a  bit  behind  in 
my  books  and  thought  that  I  ought  to  cat<  h 
up,  so  I  came  down  early." 

"  That's  right,  young  man,"  was  the  re- 
joinder. "I  like  to  sec  that.  Get  to  work 
early  and  stay  at  it,  and  you  will  win." 

Once  when  he  was  locked  with  some  friends 
in  his  private  car  which  stood  in  the  railroad 
yards  in  St.  Paul,  a  newspaper  reporter  who 
had  been  ordered  to  see  him  managed  to  get 
into  his  presence.  Mr.  Armour  whirled  about 
in  his  chair  and  asked  rather  gruffly:  — 

"  What  do  \  "ii  u  ant,  young  man  ?  " 

The  reporter  briefly  explained  that  he  had 
been  peremptorily  ordered  by  his  employer 
to  se<  lire  an  interview  with  him. 

"I  don't  give  interviews,"  rejoined  Mr. 
A  nn  our. 

"  I  know  that,"  said  the  reporter,  "  but  I've 
t  one."     Then  as  a  thought   struck 
him,    he    added,  "My  father  worked  in  the 
same  field  with  you  when  you  were  a  boy." 

"Oh,  he  did,  did  he5"  said  Mr.  Armour. 
"Well,  is  that  any  reason  why  I  should  give 
you  the  interview  ?  " 

The  reporter  could  not  say  that  it  was. 
Suddenly  the  merchanl  began  to  laugh  and 

said  :  — 

"1  remember  your  father,     lie  went  into 
the  army,  and  1  got  the  itch  ol  monej  making. 
I  guess  we  both  got  the  burnt  end  ol  the  sti<  k 
Well,  I  never  meel  a  young  man  as  persistent 
as  you  are  and  w  ho  has  learned  to  be  respectf ul 

to  others  that  1  don't  feel  like  giving  him  a 
little  ;id\  i(  1 .  p  at  it.  1  >on't  let  up.  1  i  I 
liquoi    .done,  pay  your  bills,   marry  a 


woman,  and  pound  away  at  whatever  you 
want.  After  a  while  something  is  bound  to 
give  way.  You  needn't  put  that  in  the  inter- 
view.    Take  out  your  note-book." 

Then  Mr.  Armour  talked  entertainingly 
for  fifteen  minutes  on  wheat  and  the  packing 
of  beet.      When  he  had  finished,  he  said  :  — 

"  You  can  print  that.  If  you  are  ever  in 
Chicago,  call  on  me." 

Ten  years  afterwards  this  same  reporter 
walked  into  Mr.  Armour's  Chicago  office  and 
was  greeted  with  this:  — 

"  You  are  the  young  man  that  got  an  inter- 
view out  of  me  on  the  strength  of  his  lather. 
That's  not  always  a  good  plan  to  follow.  Stand 
on  your  own  feet.  How  are  you  ?  Where  are 
you  working?  Have  you  saved  any  money? 
Are  you  doing  well?  Want  another  inter- 
view ? " 

The  reporter  said  that  he  had  simply  called 
to  pay  his  respects.      Mr.  Armour  then  - 
hands  with  him  and  said  in  parting:  — 

"I  am  a  busy  man.      I'm  too  busy.      I  will 

always  be  glad  to  see  you,  especially  if  you're 

well.      There  is  no  reason  why  a  young 

man  shouldn't  do  well  if  he  wants  to,  and  there 

is  no  excuse  for  an  old  man  doing  wroi 

HIS    1 1 A  I  I 

He  had  another  side  to  Ids  character,  as  this 
story  w  ill  indie. ite  :  (  hi  one  of  his  many  quiet 
trips  through  the  poorer  parts  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Armour  came  upon  a  family  in  great  d 
tion.  The  husband  had  broken  his  leg  while 
at  work.  The  wife  was  suffering  from 
rheumatism.  The  six  children  were  without 
food.  Mr.  Armour  did  not  stop  to  inquire 
what  the  antecedents  of  the  family  were,  but 
that  same  da)   sent  food  and   money  to   them. 

m  afterward  a  clergyman  who  km 
the  ease  called  on    Mr.  .Armour  and   told    him 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  succoring   the 
hungry  ones. 

"  Why  SO  ?"  asked  the  merchant,  stroking 
his  side  whiskers  in  a  meditative  manner. 

"Because,"  was  the  minister's  reply,  "the 
woman  is  an  irreligious  sinner,  fallen  from 
grace  and  society ." 

"  You — ."  replied  Mr.  Armour,  "you  are  a 
canting  bigot  unfit  to  teach  the  doctrin 
Jesus  Christ.     Get  out  of  this  office." 

Mi    Armour  was  never  inclined  to  dis 
the  magnitude  to  which  his  business  interests 
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grew.  At  one  time  in  the  conduct  of  his 
affairs  he  employed  23,000  men,  or  more  than 
many  a  railroad  corporation  employs  at  any 
time.  The  average  number  of  men  drawing 
salaries  from  him  has  been  15,000  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  In  busy  times  this  number  was 
often  increased  to  20,000.  His  pay-roll  for 
the  last  five  years  was  from  $6,000,000  to 
$10,000,000  a  year.  He  once  spoke  of  this 
with  a  touch  of  pardonable  pride  :  — 

"  Through  the  wages  I  disburse  and  the 
provisions  I  supply  I  give  more  people  food 
than  any  other  man  living." 

The  men  who  remained  long  in  his  service 
were  always  loyal  to  him  and  felt  the  highest 
admiration  for  his  character.  One  time  when 
a  strike  was  started  among  them  eight  hun- 
dred refused  to  leave  simply  because  he  had 
always  been  fair  with  them.  The  places  of 
those  who  did  strike  were  taken  by  former 
employees,  who  came  voluntarily  and  offered 
assistance  when  he  needed  it  most.  In  his 
business  career  Mr.  Armour  showed  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  faithful  services  of  his 
employees  by  promoting  them  one  by  one. 
One  of  his  partners,  Mr.  Cudahy,  was  a  poor 
Irish  boy  who,  developing  excellent  business 
capacity,  was  advanced  from  stage  to  stage 
until  he  is  now  a  man  of  great  wealth. 

At  his  packing  houses  in  the  Union  Stock- 
yards at  Chicago  itwas  no  uncommon  thing  for 
800,000  steers  and  1,800,000  hogs  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  single  year,  not  taking  into 
account  all  the  other  kinds  of  food-producing 
animals  handled  by  his  establishments,  not 
only  in  Chicago,  but  at  Omaha  and  Kansas 
City. 

A  New  York  mathematician  worked  it  out 
once  that  all  the  animals  disposed  of  in  the 
Armour  Chicago  plant  in  the  year  1892 
would,  if  laid  out  in  a  continuous  row,  reach  in 
a  straight  line  across  the  continent  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  And  that  year  alone 
there  were  2,539,000  animals  disposed  of  in  the 
Chicago  house,  which  is  equivalent  to  thirteen 
animals  a  minute  during  working  hours. 

Such  is  the  magnitude  of  the  business 
built  up  by  the  man  who  once  regarded 
Oneida  Creek  as  a  river  and  Stockbridge  as 
the  circumference  of  his  desires.  Incidental 
to  this  packing  business  Mr.  Armour  owned 
and  operated  over  5000  railroad  cars ;  con- 
trolled more   than   fifty  acres  of  ground  for 


his  works;  owned  a  storage  capacity  of 
150,000  tons  for  his  meat  products;  owned 
packing  houses  at  Kansas  City  and  Omaha ; 
owned  six  of  the  largest  grain  elevators  of 
Chicago,  with  a  capacity  exceeding  10,000,000 
bushels ;  owned  a  fleet  of  vessels  on  the 
lakes  ;  was  a  bank  and  railroad  director  ;  and 
found  time  to  play  with  a  baby  whenever  one 
crossed  his  path. 

In  1892,  when  the  consolidation  of  all  the 
Armour  interests  was  brought  about,  the  con- 
solidation of  the  packing,  elevator,  and  stor- 
age interests,  East  and  West,  represented  a 
capital  of  not  less  than  $50,000,000.  The 
aggregate  annual  output  of  all  the  Armour 
houses  at  that  time  was  estimated  at 
$100,000,000.  At  the  present  time  the  capi- 
talization is  not  supposed  to  be  less  than 
$75,000,000,  and  the  annual  output  about 
$200,000,000.  In  1 891  Mr.  Armour  refused 
$10,000,000  for  his  provision  business  alone, 
which  English  capitalists  desired  to  purchase, 
and  at  that  time  his  investment  in  his  ele- 
vator business  amounted  to  $5,000,000. 

THE    UTILIZATION    OF    WASTE 

The  general  public  has  never  appreciated 
that  in  the  development  of  by-products  Mr. 
Armour  was  the  pioneer  in  a  field  now  yield- 
ing thousands  of  dollars  of  profit  annually  to 
packers,  and  a  large  sum  in  wages  to  labor. 
By  the  help  of  his  chemists  and  the  young 
men  who  were  ambitious  to  succeed  in  his 
work,  he  found  that  the  steer  contained  for 
the  commercial  world  far  more  than  mere 
flesh  for  food.  As  early  as  1866  he  began 
making  suggestions  that  there  was  enormous 
waste  in  the  slaughter  houses.  Blood  trickled 
away  into  the  sewers,  immense  amounts  of 
fat  escaped,  bones  were  thrown  into  a  heap, 
hides  were  carelessly  treated,  and  in  a  word 
profits  were  given  to  the  sewers  that  might 
be  saved  for  the  strong  locker.  One  of  the 
first  moves  was  made  to  utilize  blood  for 
buttons ;  then  came  the  erection  of  a  felt  fac- 
tory, to  which  tails  went  to  be  made  into 
felt ;  blood  also  was  sent  to  the  sugar  refin- 
eries ;  and  bones  were  converted  into  handles 
and  ornaments.  Hoofs  were  carefully  saved. 
and  the  process  of  saving  every  part  of  the 
steer  was  carried  so  far  that  at  the  present 
time  nothing  escapes  conversion  to  commer- 
cial use  but  gastric  juice. 
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It  was  in  the  Armour  plants  and  under  the 
encouragement  of  Mr.  Armour  himself  that 
the  experiments  with  all  these  by-products 
and  many  more  commenced  and  were  carried 
to  a  successful  issue.  The  result  was  the 
addition  of  millions  to  his  fortune  and  the 
<se  in  the  number  of  men  he  employed 
by  hundreds.  He  became  a  glue  manufac- 
turer, a  felt  dealer,  a  button  maker,  a  horn 
and  hoof  tradesman,  and  what  not.  Any  of 
his  men  that  came  to  him  with  a  suggestion 
of  a  new  use  to  be  made  of  waste  products 
received  help,  was  told  to  go  ahead  and 
develop  his  ideas,  and  if  they  were  good 
ones,  practical  use  was  made  of  them  at 
once. 

The  Armour  profits  from  by-products  were 
estimated  in  1896  at  more  than  $1,000,000. 
What  he  produced  in  this  way  not  only  went 
to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  but  found 
their  way  into  Asia,  South  America,  and 
Africa.  Foreign  students  and  scientists  were 
glad  to  visit  this  country  and  to  go  through 
his  plants  and  learn,  if  they  could,  how  he 
did  it.  Sometimes  they  learned  and  some- 
times they  did  not,  but  they  always  paid  him 
the  compliment  of  having  shown  how  to  do 
more  with  the  parts  of  an  animal  than  any 
man  who  preceded  him. 

CHARACTERISTIC    STORIES 

The  stories  told  of  Mr.  Armour  are  as  nu- 
merous as  the  leaves  on  a  tree.  How  many 
are  true  ami  how  many  are  made  up  it  would 
be  hard  to  say,  but  I  repeat  some  that  came 
from  within  the  business  circle  in  which  he 
mo\  ed. 

He  had  a  prejudice  against  the  shirts  made 
from  various  materials  tor  summer  OUtingS. 
Plain  white  linen  was  all  he  liked.  A  son  of 
an  old  friend  in  his  employ  came  to  work 
one  morning  in  a  flannel  shirt  that  would 
have  been  fashionable  al  Bar  Harbor.  When 
"Uncle  Philip"  saw  it,  he  called  him  to  his 
desk,  handed  him  an  order  good  tor  six  shirts 
at  any  haberdasher's,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  beget  them  and  wear  them — and 
he  did. 

During  the  great  stockyards  strike  in  July, 

.    a    newspaper    reporter    who    had    been 

stationed  in  the   yards   themselves   came   into 

it)  without  changing  his  fatigue  d 
He  was   sent  in    haste  to   interview  the 


packer  and  was  shown  to  his  desk.  Mr. 
Armour  glanced  at  the  muddy  top  boots,  the 
soiled  clothing,  and  the  not  scrupulously  clean 
hands  of  his  questioner,  and  said  :  — 

"Hon't  you  think  your  paper  can  send  a 
man  to  me  with  decent  clothes  on  ?  " 

'•  Mr.  Armour,"  replied  the  indignant  re- 
porter, "  I  have  been  at  the  stockyards  night 
and  day  for  months  doing  my  duty  to  the 
people  that  hire  me,  and  I  have  to  wear  these 
clothes.  I  hadn't  time  to  change  them  when  I 
came  in,  and  I'm  going  back  as  soon  as  I  can." 

'•  Y"oung  man,"  apologized  the  millionaire, 
"  you  know  more  than  I  do.  I  beg  your 
pardon."  And  after  taking  his  name  and 
giving  him  an  interview  that  could  not  have 
been  obtained  under  less  favorable  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Armour  wrote  an  auto. 
letter  of  commendation  to  the  editor. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  are  late  every  morn- 
ing?" he  asked  of  an  astounded  clerk  who 
had  not  dreamed  before  that  Mr.  Armour 
was  aware  of  his  existence. 

"Well,"  replied  the  clerk,  "I  am  only  a 
few  minutes  late." 

"That's  just  it.  That's  why  you  are  not 
a  good  man.  You  are  just  a  few  minutes 
too  late  in  all  the  bright  things  you  do." 

A  venerable-looking  man  strolled  into  Mr. 
Armour's  office  a  few  years  airo  and  asked 
for  the  head  of  the  firm.  He  introduced  him- 
self as  the  teacher  of  the  school  in  northern 
New  York  which  young  Phil  had  attended 
in  1845.  The  venerable  gentleman  was  in- 
clined to  he  obsequious. 

Mr.  Armour  did  not  warm  up;  he  . 
the  old  man  whether  he  remembered  that  he 
had  expelled  a  boy  once  tor  taking  an  inno- 
cent ride  with  a  good-looking  girl  schoolmate, 
humiliating  the  boy  so  much  that  he  had  run 
away  to  California  when  the  trip  overland 
had   tit   he   made  in   a   wagon. 

The  old  pedagogue  tried  to  explain. 
.Armour  said  that  he  did  not  want  a: 
planation  ;   hut   he  would   not   |  :end- 

ship  tor  a  man  who  had  treated  him  so 
meanly   when   a    boy. 

The  children  always  loved  Mr.  Armour, 
and  no  prettii  tion  which 

they  bore  him  is  to  be  found  than  the  one 
told  of  him  years  ago  by  a  Chicago  business 
man.  who  witnessed  the  incident.  The  storv 
is  this  : — 
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"  Last  week,  on  one  of  those  blistering 
days  on  which  the  fading  summer  used  to 
show  that  it  was  still  alive,  a  man  who  lives 
on  Prairie  Avenue  happened  by  a  rare  chance 
to  be  driving  down  Clerk  Street,  near  Thirty- 
third.  Oh  !  it  was  a  mighty  hot  day !  The 
air  was  full  of  dust  from  the  half-paved 
streets  and  sulphurous  with  smoke  from  the 
locomotives,  and  the  tar  was  melting  on  the 
roofs  of  the  cow  sheds  behind  the  humble 
cottages.  The  man  from  Prairie  Avenue 
who  ponders  these  things  when  there  is  noth- 
ing else  on  his  mind,  and  when  his  attention 
is  turned  to  them,  thought  of  his  own  happy 
baby  at  home  and  wondered  how  the  little 
ones  in  these  wretched  places  withstood  the 
terror  of  this  tropical  week.  He  was  wonder- 
ing, when  he  heard  a  familiar  voice.  Leaning 
over  the  side  of  his  carriage,  he  saw  something 
that  made  him  rub  his  eyes.  A  stout,  stoop- 
shouldered  man,  with  a  bald  head  and  puffs 
of  reddish  side-whiskers,  was  standing  in  a 
little  pavilion.  A  line  of  babies  just  able  to 
toddle  was  drawn  up  before  him,  and  the 
stout  man  with  the  bald  head  and  the  side- 
whiskers  was  tossing  a  bean-bag  to  the  babies 
and  laughing  till  his  round  shoulders  shook. 

"'Mr.  Armour!'  the  man  called  from  the 
carriage.  The  stout  man  turned  with  an  ex- 
pression which  he  didn't  often  assume  in  his 
leisure  hours,  when  the  bean-bag,  hurled  with 
great  force  by  little  Bridget  Delaney,  landed 
on  his  side-whiskers.  Then  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  man  in  the  carriage  and  resumed 
the  game  of  bean-bag,  and  the  man  in  the 
carriage  chuckled  and  intimated  that  he  might 
be  everlastingly  condemned  if  this  didn't  beat 
all,  and  drove  on.  The  next  morning  it  was 
known  all  up  and  down  the  street  that  the 
millionaire,  Philip  D.  Armour,  spent  his  after- 
noon in  a  day  nursery  playing  bean-bag  with 
the  babies." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armour  attended  the  Con- 
gregational Church.  He  never  held  sectarian 
beliefs.  When  he  spoke  of  what  the  religion 
of  his  training-school  should  be,  he  said  :  — 

"  Its  religion  will  be  sixteen  ounces  to  the 
pound,  but  undenominational ;  and  it  makes 


no  difference  to  me  whether  its  converts  are 
baptized  in  a  soup  bowl,  a  pond,  or  the  river." 

Many  men  suddenly  or  gradually  made  rich 
become  ashamed  of  "trade."  This  was  not 
true  of  Mr.  Armour.  As  "trade"  had  given 
him  his  fortune,  he  in  turn  honored  "  trade," 
and  maintained  through  all  the  years  of  his 
life  that  no  young  man  could  render  the  world 
a  greater  service  than  by  making  himself  an 
alert,  progressive,  and  commanding  business 
man.  He  conceded  to  art  and  to  literature  all 
that  others  demanded  for  them,  but  "  trade  " 
to  him  was  an  art  in  itself.  If  it  was  not  an 
art  before  he  was  born,  it  certainly  became 
one  before  he  was  done  with  it. 

In  the  famous  Leiter  wheat  deal,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  every  combination  was  in  the 
market  to  defeat  Mr.  Armour,  his  head  kept 
cool  and  he  proved  victor  in  the  end.  The 
instant  that  he  won  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
step  in  and  proffer  aid  to  Joseph  Leiter,  justi- 
fying the  remark  often  made  of  him  :  — 

"  Mr.  Armour  will  fight  you  to  the  death, 
but  when  a  fellow  says  '  Enough,'  he  will 
carry  him  in  his  arms." 

In  business  he  was  the  incarnation  of 
method  and  rigid  commercial  principles. 
With  heaps  of  food  scraps  piled  up  in  his 
packing  house,  —  enough  to  feed  all  the  poor 
of  Chicago,  —  not  one  scrap  would  he  give 
away.  This  was  business,  and  business  thrift, 
and  both  were  sacred  in  his  eyes.  The  pack- 
ing house  was  purely  a  money-making  ma- 
chine. Every  crumb  that  fell  from  the  table 
there  was  money  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
charity.  He  did  his  charity  in  other  ways, 
and  in  ways  entirely  his  own, — outside  of 
business.  That  the  poor  were  always  visiting 
him  was  a  good  indication  that  they  had  been 
encouraged  to  come.  He  hated  sham  and 
pretence,  and  above  all  cant  and  hypocrisy. 

He  said  once  to  a  favorite  employee :  — 

"  When  I  am  done  with  work,  George, 
remember  this,  —  that  I  always  had  great  re- 
spect for  facts.  If  there  were  fewer  theorists 
in  the  world,  there  would  be  more  successes. 
Facts  can  be  discounted  at  any  bank,  but  a 
theory  is  rarely  worth  par.     Stick  to  facts." 
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AN  one  make  a  living  on  a  farm?" 
( )ver  and  over  again,  this  question 
comes  to  me.  I  answer,  "Yes,  for 
many  people  do." 

"  Would  you  advise  me  to  go  on  a  farm  ?  " 
This  question,  in  one  form  or  another,  comes 
to  every  teacher  in  an  agricultural  college. 
It  is  a  common  question  in  the  East,  for 
people  are  beginning  to  feel  the  stress  and 
unrest  of  city  life.  I  cannot  answer  the 
question,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  personality. 

City  life  is  a  social  machine;  or,  rather, 
it  is  a  congeries  of  machines.  A  few  nun 
are  managers  and  engineers,  but  the  ninety 
and  nine  are  cogs  and  pins  and  links.  Most 
men  desire  to  be  cogs,  or  at  least  they  are 
willing  to  be.  The  daily  life  is  a  routine 
which  is  made  ami  prepared.  Having  reached 
a  position  that  insures  a  comfortable  financial 
return,  the  struggle  for  existence  is  reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms, and  the  person  is  content. 
Now  and  then  a  person  longs  for  a  broader 
view,  more  dependence  on  personal  initiative, 
a  moi\-  perfect  individualism.  Perhaps  such 
.1  prison  may  not  go  on  a  farm,  but  he  may 
ider  it. 

THE    W  [SH    FOR    IM'l  I'l  MM  N<  E 

This,  then,  is  the  lust  advice  that  I  can 
give  tin-  person  who  thinks  of  leaving  the 
city  to  become  a  farmer,  -do  not  consider 
tin-  proposition  tor  a  moment  m, 
ideal  is  individualistic.  You  are  to  depend  on 
yourself.  You  are  to  make  your  own.  way. 
You  aie  to  live  your  own  lite.  You  must 
In-  resource! ul. 


ures  of  life.  Be  sure  that  a  dandelion  is 
worth  as  much  as  a  theatre.  You  are  to  be 
company  tor  yourself.  The  birds  will  sing 
as  no  opera  singer  ever  sang.  The  flowers 
will  bloom  in  the  meadows.  The  brooks  will 
laugh  on  the  pebbles  and  sleep  under  the 
quiet  banks.  The  white  clouds  will  Hoat  in 
the  sweet  blue  air.  Be  sure  that  your  heart 
is  ripe  before  you  move  to  the  country. 

I  hope  that  you  have  a  wife.  If  she  thinks 
as  you  do  about  the  country,  the  problem  is 
half  solved.  If  her  heart  is  wedded  to  the 
city,  stay  where  you  are.  I  hope  you  have 
children,  —  and  what  healthy,  natural  child 
under  twelve  years  of  age  would  not  love  the 
country  ? 

THE    COUNTRY    POINT    OF    Yll  W 

Half  of  country   life  is  in  the    living.      It 
is  in  the  point  of  view.      It  is  in  the  way  in 
which  we  ]">>k  at  things.     Thoreau 
when   it    rained,   because    he    knew    that    his 
beans  were  happy.     One  day  my  man 
agitated  because  the   woodchucks 
mil;  the  beans.      He  would  go  to  town  at  once 
and  buy  a  gun.      I  asked  him  how  many  beans 
the  woodchucks  would  probably  destroy.     He 
thought  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter 
acre.     Nov .  one-quarter  ol  an 
beans   should    bring    me   a    net    cash  return  of 
three   or   four  dollars.        I    told    him    that    he 
could  not  buy  a  gun  for  that  money.     If  he 
had  a  gun,  he  would   waste   more  time  killing 
the    woodchucks    than    the    beans  would    he 
worth.        Hut    the   worst    part    oi    it    would   he 
that    he   would    kill    the   woodchucks,   and    at 


M.       cond   advice  is  this,      be  sure  that  daylight  morning  after  morning  I  had  watched 

\.".i   love  tin-    country  and   everything  there  the  animals  as   they  stole  from  the  bus'; 

is   in   it.       He  sme  that   you  i\o  not   go  with  sniffed  the  soft  morning  air,  and   nibbled  the 

the    feeling  that    you  are  giving  up  the    pleas  crisp   young   lea'.  Many    a    time     I     hail 
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spent  twice  four  dollars  for  much  less  enter- 
tainment. My  neighbor  thought  that  I  ought 
to  cut  out  the  briers  in  the  fence  corner.  I 
told  him  that  I  liked  to  see  the  briers  there. 
He  remarked  that  some  folks  are  fools.  I 
replied  that  it  is  fun  to  be  a  fool. 

But  you  will  not  need  to  give  up  your 
connection  with  the  world  just  because  you 
move  on  a  farm.  You  will  have  a  few  books 
on  farming  and  on  nature.  Perhaps  you  will 
read  less,  but  you  will  think  more.  You  will 
have  a  few  periodicals.  You  will  receive  the 
experiment  station  bulletins.  You  will  be 
interested  in  the  village  library  and  in  the 
school.  You  will  have  opportunity  to  hear  lec- 
tures. Now  and  then  you  will  go  to  the  city, 
and  you  will  enjoy  it  more  for  seeing  it  less. 
The  theatre  will  mean  more  to  you  because  you 
do  not  go  too  often.  You  will  find  other  and 
more  satisfying  and  less  expensive  entertain- 
ment. If  it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  find  such 
entertainment,  do  not  leave  the  city. 

"  But  can  I  make  money  enough  to  be 
comfortable  ? "  Yesterday  I  addressed  an 
audience  of  pupils  in  whose  minds  this  ques- 
tion was  uppermost.  "  If  you  were  all  to  be 
merchants,"  I  said,  "I  should  expect  most 
of  you  to  fail.  If  you  were  all  to  be  lawyers, 
many  of  you  would  have  no  clients.  If  you 
were  all  to  be  doctors,  some  of  you  would 
have  no  patients.  Yet,  I  expect  that  every 
one  of  you  will  succeed;  but  it  will  be  be- 
cause each  of  you  does  something  which  he 
is  fitted  to  do."  Many  men  succeed  at  farm- 
ing, and  many  fail.  The  difference  lies  in 
the  farmer.  The  individual  who  fails  in  the 
city  drops  into  some  other  man's  business 
and  becomes  a  cog.  The  farmer  who  fails 
is  seen  and  known  of  men;  but  eventually 
he,  too,  becomes  a  cog. 

You  will  not  need  to  get  as  much  money 
in  the  country  as  you  do  in  the  city,  because 
you  will  raise  half  or  more  of  your  living,  and 
your  entertainment  bills  will  be  less.  At  the 
end  of  every  year,  you  should  be  able  to  put 
away  a  little  extra  money.  You  will  have 
•  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  every  stroke 
of  work  that  you  do  and  every  improvement 
that  you  make,  adds  to  your  capital  stock  : 
you  are  building  a  home  for  yourself  and 
family  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  earning 
a  living,  but  in  the  city  you  are  turned  out 
of  doors  when  you  can  no  longer  work. 


WORK    FOR    MUCH    AND    EXPECT    LITTL1 

My  third  advice  is  this,  —  be  sure  that  you 
have  good  executive  ability  and  that  you  will 
be  content  with  moderate  financial  returns. 
Some  men  make  fortunes  on  farms,  but  they 
usually  have  relatively  large  investment  in 
the  business  and  they  have  the  power  of 
handling  men  and  of  making  money  from 
their  labor,  as  well  as  the  power  of  growing 
and  handling  crops.  These  are  men  who 
would  make  money  from  buttons,  or  shoes, 
or  any  other  business.  They  are  business 
men.  Hundreds  of  my  farmer  friends  are 
well  to  do.  They  are  free  of  debt,  have  com- 
fortable and  personal  homes,  have  the  legiti- 
mate comforts  of  life,  drive  their  own  horses, 
and  are  beholden  to  no  man.  These  are  the 
typical  farmers.  They  are  not  "  clod-hop- 
pers." They  are  not  pessimists.  They  are 
well  fed  and  well  clothed.  They  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world.  They  read.  They 
ask  more  direct  and  pointed  questions  than 
all  the  experiment  stations  in  the  world  can 
answer.  They  think  their  own  thoughts. 
Come  with  me  to  some  of  their  meetings,  and 
I  will  show  you  a  body  of  men  who  will  com- 
pare with  your  merchants  and  lawyers  and 
doctors. 

The  average  earnings  of  American  farms, 
good  and  bad,  is  probably  not  far  from  $1000 
a  year.  Eliminating  the  farms  that  earn 
nothing  or  less  than  nothing,  the  average 
certainly  would  be  encouraging.  If  one  is  to 
be  successful  in  farming,"  the  farmer  should 
run  the  farm:  too  often  the  farm  runs t the 
farmer.  Men  make  money  on  the  farm : 
whether  you  can  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

"  But  can  a  man  who  has  always  lived  in 
the  city  become  a  successful  farmer  ?  "  Yes; 
but  the  chances  are  against  him.  The  Longer 
he  lives  in  the  city,  and  fills  a  subordinate 
position,  and  thinks  second-hand  thoughts, 
the  greater  are  the  chances  that  he  will  not 
make  a  good  farmer.  He  loses  the  power  of 
initiative.  He  is  not  "practical."  He  is  not 
accustomed  to  manual  labor.  Too  often  he 
is  not  frugal.  Yet,  despite  all  this,  the  fact 
that  one  is  a  "  city  man  "  does  not  of  itself 
incapacitate  him  for  farming.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  I  know  were  not 
born  on  the  farm.  They  went  into  farming 
without  prejudices  and  with  the  advantage 
of  business  training.     They  were  not  bound 
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by  traditions.  Fanners  suffer  more  from 
lack  of  business  training  than  from  any  other 
cause.  The  city  man  often  succeeds  in  the 
country  because  he  is  trained  in  business 
methods.  The  country  man  often  succeeds 
in  the  city  because  he  is  trained  in  relying 
on  himself. 


SE  I  1  LE    IN    THE    ONE    RIGH  I'    PL  \<  E 

"  Where  shall  1  settle,  if  I  go  into  farm- 
ing?"  Not  long  ago  I  attended  a  horticul- 
tural convention  in  Baltimore.  The  subject 
of  peach  growing  was  under  discussion.  A 
man  from  Connecticut  told  of  the  incompara- 
ble peaches  that  are  grown  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Long  Island  Sound.  A  man  from 
southwestern  Michigan  said  that  his  country 
was  a  natural  peach  region,  —  there  peaches 
grew  to  perfection.  A  man  from  the  uplands 
of  western  Maryland  said  that  his  was  the 
ideal  peach  country.  A  man  from  the  Chesa- 
peake peninsula  was  sure  that  his  was  the 
natural  and  perfect  country  for  the  peach. 
As  my  turn  to  speak  came  last,  I  testified 
that  all  the  others  were  wrong,  and  that  the 
only  perfect  peach  region  was  a  certain  rocky 
hillside  six  miles  north  of  Ithaca,  \.  Y.  Of 
course  I  was  right. 

In  the  horticultural  department  at  Cornell 
University  we  have  an  organization  properly 
known  as  the  "  Horticulturist's  Lazy  Club." 
Each  fellow,  by  an  unwritten  law,  pays  his 
"dues"  by  entertaining  the  club  an  evening. 
The  student  usually  begs  off  because  he 
"  don't  know  enough  "  ;  but  he  is  always  will- 
ing to  talk  about  the  state  from  which  he 
comes.  "  Why,  my  dear  sirs,"  exclaimed  the 
Kansas  man,  "it  you  will  fold  a  map  of  the 
United  States  once:  each  wav.  where  the  two 
folds  meet  —  there  is  Kansas!"  The  centre 
ot   the  universe  is  where  we  live;  and  it  we 

Mr  home,  there  the  finest  crops,  of  one 
thing  or  another,  can  be  grown.  Stand  on 
your  own  doorstep  on  a  starry  night. 
the  myriad  suns  that  roll  in  the  depths  of  the 
sky.  See  the  great  concave  ot  the  milky  way. 
Consider  the  dome  of  the  welkin.  Swing  the 
radius  u\  the  mighty  arch  :  the  centre  is  w  here 
nd. 
It  you  contemplate  moving  to  the  country, 
saw  enough  money  to  pay  half  or  mote  down 
on  the  farm  and  have  at  o  Left   for 

c onti         •       d  running  expens<         Many  a 


good  man  fails  at  farming  because  he  has 
locked  all  his  capital  in  the  investment  and 
then  cannot  hire  help  or  buy  fertilize 
spray  his  trees  at  the  critical  time.  Main-  a 
Crop  of  fruit  has  been  lost  because  the  grower 
had  not  sufficient  mean  the  land  extra 

tillage  in  a  dry  time.  Better  be  in  debt  for  a 
part  of  the  purchase  price  than  to  be  handi- 
capped for  capital  until  the  crops  come  in. 

in  small.      Learn  the  business.      1 
go  into  "fancy  farming."     At  first,  give  more 
attention  to  the  conditi  ir  soil  and  to 

the  welfare   of   the  Ic,  than   to 

the  building  of  fen<  5.  1  landsome  buildings 
are  the  result  of  good  farming,  not  the  i 
of  it.  Never  mind  if  people  don't  like  the 
looks  of  your  farm  :  it  is  yours.  Go  to  the 
farmers  for  advice.  If  you  are  industrious, 
intellectually  honest,  and  willing  to  learn, 
they  will  respect  and  help  you. 

Tin:    THINGS    TO   GROW 

It'  you  buy  a  small  farm,  —  as  most  city  men 
must,  —  aim  to  produce  things  for  a   s] 
trade.      Don't  try  unusual  things   like   mush- 
rooms and  ginseng,  but  grow  the  things  that 
every  market  wants,  —  only  grow  them  I 
than  most  men  do.      Last   season   one   of   my 
New  York   friends   made   money  from   . 
melons,  notwithstanding  the  fact  thai  I  i 
melons    of    greater    size    filled    his    ma 
Grade    your  products  and    pack   them    care- 
full)-.      I'se    neat    new    |  .\d 
vertise.     Tut  on  a  label.     The  buyer  will  pay 
you  for  the  package  ami  the  advertising, 
year  my   peaches  brought  me  an   unusually 
high  price.      I    sold   them   under   large   labels 
in  red  and  green   ink.      One   person   th< 

ish  for  me  to  spend  money  for  printer's 
ink.      I    told    him   that    I    v.  the   pur- 

chaser paid  the  printer's  bill.      K 
thing.     Then   adopt   the  advert 
•'It   you  have  a  good  thing,  push  it."     The 
nearer   you  are  to  the   small   city  markets   in 

ist.  the  better  will  be  your  chant. 
securing  a  special  customer.    Theloi 
will  find  that  customer  foi   you,  and  w  I 

the  products  better  than  you  can 

It  your  means  are  small,  tun  your  farm 
yourself.  Do  not  trust  to  a  manager  or  a 
"farmer."  Remember  that  the  farmer  and 
his  family  are  to  be  fed  off  the  place.  What 
they   consume  would   go  a    long   wav  t. 
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supporting  you.  If  you  are  farming  primarily 
for  pleasure  and  recreation,  you  should  have 
a  manager.  If  you  are  farming  for  a  living, 
you  must  work.  Your  work  need  not  be 
tedious,  however,  if  you  think  while  you  work. 
It  need  be  no  harder  than  shop-work,  and  not 
so  dirty.  You  will  have  a  warm  dinner,  with- 
out soot.  You  will  lie  on  the  grass  after 
dinner  and  watch  the  swallows.  When  you 
are  tired,  you  will  stop  under  a  tree  and  sleep. 
Now,  my  city  friend,  you  have  the  problem 
before  you.  Never  were  there  so  many  op- 
portunities in  farming  as  now.  Neither  eco- 
nomically nor  socially  is  agriculture  on  the 
decline.  It  is  only  changing.  Old  methods 
are  going  out,  and  many  farmers  are  going 
with  them.  Whether  you  will  succeed  or  fail 
if  you  go  to  the  country,  no  one  knows.  The 
fact  that  some  succeed  should  make  you  hope- 
ful. The  fact  that  some  fail  should  make 
you  cautious.  Remember  that  your  compen- 
sation is  in  living  as  much  as  in  money.  For 
myself,  my  heart  is  in  the  country. 

A  New  York  Journalist's  Farming  Experience 

By  W.  A.  Linn 

A  New  York  City  journalist  by  profession, 
and  without  any  experience  in  farming,  I 
bought  a  farm  of  172  acres  in  Sussex  County, 
N.  J.,  taking  possession  in  the  spring  of 
1895.  My -motives  were  a  liking  for  rural 
life  and  pursuits,  a  faith  in  the  paying  possi- 
bilities of  a  farm  conducted  on  wisely  liberal 
principles,  and  the  desire  to  have  a  retreat  to 
which  I  could  look  as  a  resting  place  when  I 
tired  of  the  duties  of  my  profession.  The 
principal  source  of  cash  revenue  for  the 
Sussex  county  farmers  is  milk,  which  is  either 
sold  to  dealers  who  have  receiving  depots  in 
the  neighborhoods,  or,  in  rarer  cases,  shipped 
to  dealers  in  New  York.  I  put  the  farm  in 
charge  of  a  practical  farmer  who  had  con- 
ducted it  for  several  years  for  the  former 
owners,  on  the  cooperative  principle,  each 
of  us  furnishing  half  the  cows,  he  doing 
the  farming  and  each  having  half  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

A  recent  trip  to  California  had  directed  my 
attention  to  the  profits  of  fruit  culture,  on  the 
line  of  actual  cultivation  of  the  orchards,  and 


not  simply  "letting  nature  take  her  course"; 
and  after  inquiry,  I  set  out  about  3000  peach 
trees  and  225  apple  trees.  To  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  farm,  I  had  old  fields  fertilized, 
"cropped,"  and  then  seeded  to  grass,  using 
the  best  seed  in  the  market.  Several  wet 
places  in  the  meadows  I  tile-drained,  in  one 
instance  of  this  kind  using  the  spring  water 
thus  obtained  (at  no  place  less  than  three 
feet  from  the  surface)  to  supply  unfailing 
running  water  at  the  kitchen  door  and 
throughout  the  stables.  I  built  a  small  silo 
the  second  year  (the  only  one  in  the  neigh- 
borhood), and  a  much  larger  one  the  next 
year,  as  a  result  of  the  first  experiment.  I 
have  been  in  a  sense  a  "  non-resident  land- 
lord," visiting  the  farm  only  once  a  month 
from  April  to  autumn,  and  spending  a  month 
or  more  there  then. 

SATISFACTORY    RESULTS 

Results  after  five  years  :  The  farm,  which, 
at  the  time  I  took  possession,  my  farmer  told 
me  would  do  justice  to  only  15  cows,  now 
supports  30,  with  some  young  cattle,  and 
could  do  better.  My  share  of  the  net  profit 
of  the  dairy,  which  was  $254  the  first  year, 
was  $614  last  year.  The  general  farm  ac- 
count showed  a  net  loss  to  me  the  first  year 
of  $143.41,  charging  all  permanent  improve- 
ments to  additional  cost  of  farm.  Last  year 
there  was  a  net  profit  of  about  5}  per  cent  on 
the  investment.  My  peach  orchards  bore 
their  first  crop  this  year,  yielding  about  4500 
baskets.  The  big  crop  everywhere  kept 
prices  down,  and  an  unprecedented  drought 
hurt  the  fruit,  but  my  share  of  the  net  profit 
of  the  orchards  was  about  $850.  If  the  rest 
of  the  farm  does  as  well  as  last  year,  my  net 
profit  on  the  investment  this  year  will  be  about 
1 5  per  cent. 

The  great  obstacle  to  this  kind  of  "  non- 
resident farming"  is  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  tenant  who  will  back  up  the  owner  in  "  in- 
tensive" methods,  and  look  out  for  the  owner's 
interests,  in  keeping  things  in  good  order  and 
perfect  repair.  I  am  convinced  that,  with 
my  present  experience,  if  I  were  willing  to 
live  on  the  farm  myself,  and  run  it  mv  way, 
I  could  make  it  pay  better  than  it  does. 
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THE   EXTRAORDINARY  CARE!  R  OF  MR.  ALFRED  <  .   HARMS- 
:i.     III1-;    OWNER    OF    THIRTY-FOUR    ENGLISH    JOUR- 
NALS     OF       PRODIGIOUS      CIRCULATIONS  —  HOW      CHEA1 
ENGLISH  AND  FREN<  II    PAPERS  "I   rGROW  AMERICAN  ONES 

BY 

J.   O'HARA    COSGRAVE 


AGENERATK  >\  ago  the  jour 

nalist  was  a  man  with  big  thoughts 
and  a  high  style  whose  influence  de- 

il  on  his  ideas  about  the  topics  of  the 
day.  Now  the  great  journalist  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  paper  with  the  largest  circula- 
tion. The  "  largest  circulation  "  is  a  local, 
a     national,    and    an    international    condition. 

cit)  in  the  country  has  "  the  lai 
circulation."  In  London  it  is  the  Daily  .Y,  ws. 
This  is  the  newspaper  which  Mr.  Alfred  C. 
Harmsworth  began  three  years  ago,  and  he 
prints  every  week  more  copies  of  it  than 
Horace  Greeley  printed  of  the  A 
Tribune  in  a  year.  He  does  not  concern 
himself  greatly  about  the  formation  of  public 
opinion,  which  used  to  be  the  sole  function 
of  the  journalist.  Hut  he  does  claim  to  give 
his  readers  more  news  at  a  glance  than  any 
of    his   contemporaries.      Success  explains  it- 

ind  the  success  of  Mr.  Harmsworth  is 
undeniable  and  extraordinary. 

He  is  yet  only  thirty-five  years  old,  and  he 
looks  younger.  He  is  the  originator  and 
publisher  of  the  Largest  publishing  business 
in  the  world.  1  le  owns  five  daily  newspapers 
and  twenty-eight  other  periodicals  made  for 
the  English  masses.      He  began  thirteen  years 

ith  a  lew  pounds  earned  contributing  to 
the  London  pit  ITo-da)  he  is  many  times 

a  millionaire.  In  fiction  the  thing  would  be 
incredible,  but  there's  nothing  intangible  about 
the  dividend  oi  S  i  .  i  • jj ,.  *  t  |  w  hi<  h  "  I  I. inns- 
worth  Brothers,  Limited"  paid  to  its  stock- 
holders lasl  year.  Ye1  Mr.  Harmsworth 
thinks  that  he  has  no  more  than  crossed  the 
threshold  of  his  career.  I  le  has  ideas,  energy, 
and  extraordinary  business  acumen.  II 
purposes  to  project  the  trust  into  journalism, 
and    prophesies   for   the   future    a    publication 


with  daily  editions  in  every  great  city,  a  paper 
which  shall  be  in  journalism  what  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  is  in  petroleum.  And  why 
not?  In  the  nature  of  the  commodity  news 
is  more  easily  handled  in  great  masses  than 
oil. 

Mr.  I  larmsworth  discovered,  when  he  « 
mere  boy,  that  the  English  papers  were  made 
for  the  classes.      They  were  written   by   men 
of  university  training  for  pi  oal  gentle] 

men  and  society  people.     Noonehadth< 
of  supplying  reading  for  the  masses  until  a 
mercial  traveller  who  had  grown  tired  i 
Times  conceived  the  idea  of  printing  extracts 
from  his  wile's  scrap-book  and  selling  them  at 
a  penny.     His  success  was  instantaneous,  and 
when  the  scraps  were  exhausted  reading  mat- 
ter of  the  same  character  was  bought.     Young 
1  larmsworth,  who  had  just  emerged  from  the 
office  ot  the  Illustrated  London  News,  b< 
a    favorite    contributor    to    the    new    venture. 
He  noted  the  interest  that  its  read, 
the    commonplace    information    furnish, 
the  new  weekly,  and  he  conceived  the  id 
another  paper  appealing  to  the  same 

called  Ansii  bondents.     This 

to  be  a  kind  of  A  full  of 

entertaining   tacts  and   fictions  about   i 
thing   in    general    and    prominent    peo] 
particular,   all    in    the   guise   ot    replies   to   the 
curious.      The  venture  was  but  partial. 
cessful,  till  its  title  was  abbreviated  to  Am 
and  the  young  editor  inaugurated  a   \ 
of  premium  schemes  which  for  novelr\        I 
shrewdness  have  never  been  excelled. 
w ei e  trips  to  Paris,  pu; 
and  a  variety  ^\  other  diversions  which,  tl 
familiar   enough    now.   wort-    new    then.      AH 
these,  together  with    tin1    readable qualit)  of 
the  little  paper  and  its    low    price,  brought  88 
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immense  circulation  with  correspondingly 
great  profits.  Answers  was  launched  in  June, 
1888. 

That  was  the  beginning.  Two  years  later 
the  young  editor  began  the  publication  of 
Comic  Cuts  and  Illustrated  Chips,  which  were 
sold  at  a  half-penny  each.  In  succession 
followed  Forgct-Mc-Not,  The  Funny  Wonder, 
The  Sunday  Companion,  The  Pluck  Library, 
none  costing  more  than  a  penny,  and  all 
edited  on  the  same  lines  —  scrappy  para- 
graphs of  information  and  humor,  or  entertain- 
ing fiction  of  a  cheap  kind.  There  are  now 
eighteen  more  of  these  periodicals  —  comic, 
religious,  juvenile,  or  describing  fashions, 
cycling,  etc.,  and  they  are  all  successful  — 
abundantly  successful.  Nor  did  the  extraor- 
dinary gains  which  rewarded  these  ventures 
persuade  Mr.  Harmsworth  into  trying  either 
a  high-class  illustrated  paper  or  a  literary 
weekly.  He  attempted  neither  a  Spectator 
nor  a  Grapliic,  but  he  has  clung  consistently 
to  his  first  audience.  True,  there  is  Harms- 
xvortlis  Magazine,  sold  at  seven  cents,  which 
made  a  profit  of  $100,000  last  year;  but  that 
is  the  most  expensive  of  his  literary  under- 
takings. Into  book  publishing  he  declares  it 
is  impossible  to  induce  him,  but  he  is  willing, 
given  a  new  idea,  to  start  any  kind  of  a 
weekly.  Almost  any  one  who  has  a  journal- 
istic notion  which  the  public  might  favor  can 
find  an  attentive  listener  in  Mr.  Harmsworth. 

All  this  brings  us  to  his  daily  paper  enter- 
prises. He  soon  made  up  his  mind  that  as 
good  an  opportunity  existed  for  a  daily  paper 
as  for  weeklies.  The  average  English  daily 
was  high  over  the  heads  of  its  largest  possible 
audience.  Why  not  make  a  paper  for  the 
same  attentive  population  that  absorbed  mil- 
lions of  Answers?  He  bought  the  London 
Evening  Nezvs  for  $125,000  and  set  out  to 
convert  it  from  a  losing  business  to  a  profit- 
able one.  In  three  weeks  he  had  "  turned 
the  corner,"  and  since  then  its  annual  earn- 
ings have  often  been  more  than  the  first  cost 
of  the  property.  This  was  in  1896.  Surely 
a  man  who  had  so  frequently  vindicated  his 
judgment  was  justified  in  daring  another  and 
greater  hazard.  If  a  good  afternoon  paper, 
why  not  a  great  morning  daily  ?  For  months 
before  the  appearance  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail  some  of  Harmsworth's  weeklies  began 
to  announce  a  new  paper,  a  paper  of  a  new 


sort,  the  news  at  a  glance,  compact  in  form, 
no  waste  of  words.  At  one  cent  (a  half- 
penny) the  edition  (250,000)  of  the  first  issue 
was  sold  —  a  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  adver- 
tising. Since  then  the  circulation  has  steadily 
increased  until  the  British  public  consumes 
over  a  million  copies  a  day,  a  record  far  ahead 
of  all  American  rivalry. 

Mr.  Harmsworth,  who  is  now  on  a  visit  to 
this  country,  has  been  spending  some  weeks 
in  Florida,  fishing  for  tarpon.  He  is  an 
alert,  eager  personality.  Intensely  active,  he 
is  interested  in  anything,  in  everything,  full 
of  ideas,  shrewdly  observant,  —  in  five  min- 
utes he  explains  himself.  Talk  with  him 
about  newspapers  and  you  find  that  he  is 
as  familiar  as  an  American  journalist  with 
the  characteristics  of  all  our  great  and  little 
periodicals.  He  knows  all  about  paper  and 
presses ;  he  studies  them,  thinks  about  them. 
He  knows  the  journals  of  every  country  better 
perhaps  than  any  other  man  living. 

I  asked  about  his  system  of  choosing  men 
to  conduct  the  Harmsworth  periodicals. 

"  We  try  to  find  the  round  man  for  the 
round  hole.  We  do  it,  too.  We  get  them 
young,  crisp.  The  editors  of  each  of  our 
papers  has  an  interest  in  its  sales,  not  in  the 
advertising,  but  in  the  number  of  copies  sold. 
It  is  his  interest  to  increase  the  circulation, 
and  he  is  allowed  to  carry  out  his  own  ideas 
almost  without  restriction.  We  never  dream  of 
radical  interference  with  him.  Much  broader 
latitude  is  given  to  an  editor  by  us  than  is  the 
rule  in  America." 

"  I  take  it  that  you  don't  accept  the  theory 
that  editing  is  but  one-third  of  literary  pro- 
duction ?  " 

"On  the  contrary,"  insisted  Mr.  Harms- 
worth,  "  editing  is  the  most  important  function 
about  a  publication.  Intelligent  editing  makes 
for  large  circulation,  and  you  cannot  have  it 
without  it.  Everything  is  in  the  contents  of 
the  paper,  in  the  arrangement,  and  the  style 
of  make-up.  I  don't  underrate  the  importance 
of  business  direction,  but  if  you  furnish  proper 
matter  you  will  be  certain  of  patronage  and 
appreciation." 

Mr.  Harmsworth  does  not  believe  in  blanket 
sheets,  nor  in  big  headlines,  though  both 
seem  to  have  been  enormously  successful  in 
the  United  States. 

"There  has  not  been  a  new  idea  in   daily 
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journalism  in  a  decade,"  lie  declared.  "The 
newspapers  are  all  imitating  one  another. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  morning 
news  should  not  be  delivered,  printed,  and 
hound  in  magazine  form." 

in  he  said,  "  You  American  newspaper 
men  are  too  much  interested  in  what  you  are 
doing  at  home.  You  don't  stud. 
publications,  i  make  it  a  rule  to  read  and 
study  papers  of  all  kinds  and  types,  French, 
Spanish,  German,  and  Italian,  as  well  as 
English.  You  really  are  more  conservative 
than  we  are." 

The  man  who  has  outrun  all  publishing 
and  editing  precedents  is  a  remarkable  char- 
acter. His  success  is  not  a  thing  that  other 
men  may  imitate.  Perhaps  it  is  a  tiling  that 
could  not  have  been  won  at  any  previous 
time  in  England.  It  could  not  be  won  at 
all  in  the  United  States,  —  with  publications 


of  the  kind  that  he  has  put  forth  in   London. 
Yet,    while    Mr.     Harmsworth    was    in 
York,  a  man  of  wealth  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  edit  a  daily  paper  in   New  York   by  cable 
from  London.     The  N  i  man  de< 

that   he   would   supply   the   capital   and 
Mr.  Harmsworth  a  prodigious  salary. 

Hut  such  a  success  in   publishing  for   the 
>es  does  suggest    t"    every   man    of    the 
craft  the  inquiry  why  it  is  that  tin 
few  very  esses  in   periodical  litera- 

ture in  the  United  States.  The  Daily  Mail 
in  London  and  Le  Petit  Journal  in  Paris 
have  very  much  larger  circulations  than 
any  daily  paper  in  the  United  The 

American    "yellow"    journals    do    not 
to  have  learned  the  great  S<  I   immense 

circulations.      They    are    flat    failures    beside 
these  prodigious  English  and  French  - 
papers. 
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This  is  really  a  delightful  hook,  by  a  new  writer, 
f.  P.  Mowbray.  It  tells,  in  a  word,  how  a  stock- 
A  Journey  to  broker  is  ordered  by  his  doctor  to 
Nature.  gjve  Up  Work  and   go  to  the  country  ; 

how  he  becomes  for  the  first  time  acquainted  with 
Nature;  and  how  a  delicate  romance  finally  comes 
into  this  sylvan  existent  e.  Its  charm  lies  in  the 
rare  feeling  for  Nature,  the  mature  and  gent 
keen  philosophy,  and  the  real  distinction  of  style, 
which  mark  the  author  as  a.  rata  avis  in  these 
days  of  overproduction  of  books,  —  a  man  with 
something  to  say  and  the  ability  to  saj  it.  "J.  1'. 
M."    (as    the    writer  signed    himself  when  the  tale 

red  serially  in  the  New  York  Evening 
promises  to  take  a   high  place  in  our  contemporary 
literature.    (Doubleday,  Pa  e.     £1.50  net.) 

Professor  1 1.  W.  (  o\\  gives  a  lucid,  well-ord< 
and  judicial  account  of  the  development  of  bii 
The  Method        cal  theorj  from  Darwin  to  the  pi 

"""■       time.     The  general  reader  who  wishes 

to  mi'.  :as  conceptions   and    to   know  what 

ind  are  the  b  ids  of  the  con- 

volutionists,  can  find  no  other 

volume  equal  to  this.     The  problem  o\  Vai 

nannism,  and  N  rckisra  are 

admirabl)  1  :.  and  the  lines  of  the  1  1 

tude  is  due 
list  who  has  mi  helpfully  set  forth  the  his- 
1    the    mosl    importanl    movement  of  modern 
scientific  thought.     ( Putnam. 


John   ( )i  rVER    Hoi  us  in  this  novi 

sequel  to  "The  School  \\^.   -  It  is  a  book  to 

Robert  and  tantalize  the  critical  n 

Orange.  1  less  unreal  tha 

away  ;    we  ne\  understand  them. 

incident  is  nothing.     But  the  book  has 
dinary  character  of  intellectuality.     The  mi 
ithor  blaz  I  lil  in  unw 

comment.     There  is  much  about  politii 
raeli  is  introduced  :   but  it  is  no  more  a  pi 
than  a  polemical  or  philosophical  novel.     Ii 
pure  product  of  an  acute,  if  feminine,  intellij 
and    will    find   audience  fit.   ti. 

rt  ( '..  1  freely  on  his 

to   the    New    N  .   written   in   the 

ThePh.t.pp.ncs;    1'^Tl'"^    ""<">. 

The  War  and       ruarv,  1900,  in  making  up  this 

rle  but  the  whole  is  recast  from  the 

ent   standpoint.     The    first   third   '''i  thi 
counts   the   recent   1  I 

the  remain 

islandfi  and   the   difficulties  o(  the 
Robinson  writes  cleverly  and  is  a  keen  fault -fi 
but  hi  is  mainly  destructive,  since  in 

and   misrepresentations  get   most  of  his 
His  main  theme  is  that  things  have  beer, 
muddled.      Nevertheless,  his  conclusion  is  that  the 
United    States   cannot    rightly   relinquis 
■   lure.  Phill 
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"With  a  view  to  fostering  American  literature 
and  encouraging  younger  writers  anxious  for  a 
Eastover  hearing,"  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers 

Court  House.  propose  to  issue  every  month  during 
the  current  year  "an  American  novel  by  an  Ameri- 
can author  " ;  and  this  patriotic  enterprise  is  ini- 
tiated by  a  tale  of  contemporary  Southern  life, 
for  which  Henry  Burnham  Boone  and  Kenneth 
Brown  are  responsible.  The  Virginia  gentlemen  of 
the  story  seem  to  be  largely  occupied  with  knock- 
ing down  and  hunting  down  offending  negroes, 
racing  horses,  and  evading  their  debts,  while  letting 
their  farms  and  buildings  go  to  the  dogs.  While 
the  authors  have  made  distinctly  a  readable  story, 
and  portions  of  the  negro  dialect  are  real  and  amus- 
ing, one  cannot  help  being  reminded  by  the  quantity 
of  expletives  of  Mr.  Barrie's  late  declaration  that  the 
modern  novelists  all  seem  to  be  trying  to  see  who 
can  say  "  Damn  !"  the  loudest.     (Harper.     $1.50.) 

Winston  Spencer  Churchill  went  to  Bloemfon- 
tein,  after  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  in  time  to  ob- 
ian  Hamilton's  serve  the  masterly  strategy  of  Lord 
March.  Roberts's  advance  from  Bloemfontein 

to  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria.  He  accompanied 
the  flanking  column  which  marched  under  that 
gallant  and  skilful  officer,  General  Hamilton,  and 
gathered  his  full  share  of  adventure.  Frequent 
sketch  maps  and  the  admirable  text  make  clear 
the  military  operations.  The  original  form  of 
letters  to  the  Aforning  Post  has  been  kept ;  the 
crispness  of  personal  impressions  gives  liveliness  to 
what  is  nevertheless  a  valuable  narrative  of  one  of 
the  most  important  movements  of  the  Boer  war. 
(Longmans.     $1.50.) 

In  this  volume  Professor  T.  N.  Toller  writes  a 

disproportioned   and   unsatisfactory   sketch  of  the 

history  of  English  speech.     The  bias 
Outlines  of  the       -    ,        A       ,     %  ,     .  ,   ,      ■ 

History  of  the     of  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  and  lexi- 

Enghsn  Lan-  cographer  appears  in  the  fact  that 
guage.  or  11 

over  two-thirds  of  the  volume  is  given 

to    the    period    before    the     Norman     Conquest. 

Neither  in  its  inner  nor  in  its  outer  aspects  is  the 

later  history  of  the   language    properly   set   forth. 

The  treatment  of  the  very  important  period  from 

1 150  to  1400  is  especially  disappointing.     For  the 

student  in  the  first  stages  the  volume  has  its  value, 

especially  in  its  earlier  parts ;   but  in  spite  of  its 

misleading  title  it  is  no  book  for  one  who  seeks  a 

comprehensive  survey  of  the  process  by  which  our 

present  language  has  been  formed.     (Macmillan.) 

Dr.  James  A.  Henshall,  an  agent  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  beguiled  the  winter  even- 
Ye  Gods  and  ings  spent  at  his  station  in  Montana 
Little  Fishes,  by  wrjting  this  travesty  on  the  "Quest 
of  the  Golden  Fleece."  His  rhymed  couplets  run 
in  gay  defiance  of  the  laws  of  rhythm,  and  a  steady 


stream  of  puns,  good  and  bad,  pours  unabashed 
between  the  high  banks  of  a  decorative  margin,  and 
around  rocks  of  black-and-white  initial  designs, 
some  of  which  are  very  clever.  This  mildly  divert- 
ing but  too  protracted  fooling  offers  amusement  to 
those  with  a  taste  for  slangy  pseudo-poetics.  (The 
Robert  Clark  Co.     $2.00  net.; 

Alexis  Krausse  writes  a  brief  history  of  the  re- 
lations between  China  and   the  European  powers 

„,  _.  ,  since  direct  commercial  intercourse  be- 
The  Story  of 

the  Chinese  gan.  The  result  is  a  handy  condensed 
Crisis.  recital  of  facts,  with  an  extreme  British 

bias.  Downright  misstatements  are  rare,  but  the 
violent  partisanship  of  the  author  makes  him  an 
unsafe  guide.  Commendable  is  the  appended  bibli- 
ography of  some  of  the  best  books  on  China,  though 
it  omits  Williams's  "  Middle  Kingdom."     (Cassell.) 

William  E.  Simmons  was  one  of  a  party  which 
crossed  Nicaragua  in  April,  1891,  following  the  line 
of  the  projected  canal,  and  picking  up 
Nicaragua  information  concerning  the  country. 
Canal.  -r_re  wrjtes  entertainingly  of  what  he  saw 

in  his  short  visit.  Only  one  chapter  is  occupied 
with  the  canal  proper,  and  the  book  is  badly  named, 
though  the  greater  part  of  it  bears  more  or  less  di- 
rectly on  the  general  subject.  It  is  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  photographs.     (Harper.     S1.25.) 

Herbert  A.  Giles,  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  contributes  this  volume 
a  History  of  to  ^r*  Gosse's  series  of  Literature  of 
Chinese  Liter-  the  World.  The  method  is  purely 
descriptive,  with  liberal  citations,  and 
the  work  thus  succeeds  in  giving  in  the  moderate 
compass  of  450  pages  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  literary 
activity  of  the  Chinese  for  a  period  of  twenty-four 
centuries  —  from  Confucius  and  the  Five  Classics, 
that  is,  to  the  present  time.     (Appleton.    $1.50.) 

Sketches,  letters,  and  verses  which  were  casually 
published  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  are  here- 
Sharps  tofore  unpublished  in  book  form,  fill 

and  Fiats.  these  two  volumes  made  uniform  with 

the  other  Field  books.  No  volumes  of  all  the  charm- 
ing books  that  bear  his  name  give  such  a  glimpse 
into  the  heart  of  Eugene  Field,  the  man,  and  his 
daily  life.  Indeed,  much  of  the  material  is  so  far 
from  being  literature  that  there  could  be  no  other 
justification  for  preserving  it.     (Scribner.     S2.50.) 

This  last  bit  of  the  collaboration  of  RlCHARD 
Hovey  and  Bliss  Carman,  though  greatly  inferior 
Last  Songs  from  to  any  of  the  previous  volumes,  con- 
vagabondia.  tains  some  very  tuneful  lyrics  and  a 
fraternity  anniversary  poem  of  Mr.  Hovey's  which 
is  strikingly  good.  A  number  of fin-de-siecU  verses 
show  Mr.  Carman  at  his  worst.  Rather  the  best 
bit  of  the  book  is  the  opening  verse.  "  At  the  Cross- 
roads."    (Small,  Maynard.     Si. 25.) 
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Kentucky  story  by  J<  >h\  I'ki  Llcn  d  is  a  rare 
example  of  disproportion  in  novel  making,  a  book 
in  which  positive  merits  and  element- 
fhe'pfkeWD  °n    ary  faults  alternate  rapidly.    Mr.  Lloyd 
has  a  fine  grasp  oi  s.  trader  and 

superstition.  In  fact,  the  characters  of  Old  Cupe 
and  of  the  young  mountain  lad,  "  Red  Head,"  are 
the  only  ones  in  the  book  that  grip  the  reader  as 
real.     The  love  ns  to  be  dramatic,  tragic, 

but  is  only  ridiculous.  But  the  Kentucky  atmos- 
phere is  perfectly  maintained,  and  the  constructive 
faults  are  forgiven  in  the  picture  of  small-town  Ken- 
tucky life  and  darky  superstition.  Not  a  great  book, 
nor  even  i  good  book,  critically  speaking,  but  of 
some  general  merit,  considerable  interest,  and  rather 
the  be^t  Negro  of  latter-day  fiction.  Its  popularity 
has  already  been  proved.     (  Dodd,  Mead.    Si. 50.) 

Barbara  Vechton's  book  is  a  chronicle  of  family 

life  in  a  modest  New  York  apartment,  and  is  pri- 

Fortune's  marily    for    girls   just    entering    upon 

Boats-  vn-up  responsibilities,  and  for  folk 

who  enjoy  the  soothing  so<  iety  of  pleasant,  refined 

contemporaries.     The  story  is  really  a  remarkable 

one,  m  some  ways,  however  ;  its  characters  stand  out 

with  vividness,  and  it  achieves  the  author's  object 

very  creditably.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.     Si. 50.) 

Pierre    Leroy   Beaulieu   published   in   French 

1  I     \pril  this  work  on  Siberia,  Japan,  and  China, 

The  Awakening  as  important  as  it  was   timely.      It   is 

of  the  East.        a   mme  0f  well-digested    information 

concerning  political,  social,  and   economic   condi- 

n   eastern  Asia,  and  is  easily  the  best  book 

obtainable  for  the  general  reader.     The  trans] 

however,   unfortunately   lacks   both   accuracy    and 

style,  and  has  condensed  some  parts  of  the 

original.      (McClure,  Phillips.      Si. 50.) 

Readable  historical  romances  are  too  plentiful 
to  make  this  tale  of  Henry  of  Navarre  seem  at  all 
a  King's  extraordinary,  though  it  is  above  the 

Pawn-  average.     It  has  its  full  .share  of  sword- 

play  and  adventure,  and  may  well  beguile  an  hour  or 
( I  >oubleday,  Page.  Si. 50.) 
LEY  ROBERTS'S  modern  novel  of  love  and 
English  politics,  turning  upon  a  scruple  o\  con- 
Lord  science  and  social  convention,  is  told 
Linlithgow.  ^h  sufficient  cleverness  to  be  read- 
able, but  it  is  not  in  anv  way  an  extraordinary 
111  interest  or  merit.      (  I  larper.      $  I 

1 1,  of  this  sumptuous  publication  exhibits  the 

initial  Part.     It  is  an  in- 

Thc  Furm-       valuable  manual  for  those  interested  in 

iui       antique    furniture,    though    apparently 

I  without  that  profuse  expendi 

ture  of  time  which  alone  can  insure  against 

This  second  instalment  oi  the  work  h  the 

in  use  at   tiie  South  between   1700  and   1776 


—  the   period  when    mahogany  was  acquiring   its 

strong  hold  upon  popular  favor.     (Double. 
To  be  in  eight  parts,  S2.00  each.) 

Edward  Noble,  an  American  journalist  who  has 
resided  much  in  Russia,  writes  of  that  countrv  and 
Russia  and  >ts  institutions  with  considerable  author- 
the Russians.  jtv  an,i  from  a  f„]i  experience.  It  is 
the  best  short  book  on  the  subject  with  which  it 
deals.      (Houghton,  Mifflin.     Si. 50.) 

Henry  George's  strenuous  pen  was  often  em- 
1    in   depicting   the  i    and    inj 

Our  Land  and      which    he    saw    in    our    land    : 
Land  Policy.       This  volume  contains  his  □ 
ful  writings  on  the  subject,  with  a  frontispiece  map 
(showing    the    railroad    holdings   of  land    in 
fornia  to  be  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  state, 
exclusive  of  cities,  deserts,  and  mountains),  which 
first  turned  his  attention  to  the  question  of  national 
land  grants.      (Doubleday,  Page.     $2.50.) 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Ir\  \.  HoLLIS  writes  the  his- 
tory of   the  American   navy  from 

under   Adams  down  to  the  closi 
The"Constitu-  ,_. 

tion,"andthe    the  Mexican  War,  with  especial  refer- 
Havy  under        ence  to  t]ie  career  and  achievements 

Steam. 

of  the  frigate  Constitution.     The 

is  the  result  of  careful  resean  h  and  personal  knowl- 
edge, and  is  written  with  a  live  interest  in  out 
achievements.     (Houghton,  Mifflin. 

Mr.  Richard  Mans  performan 

"  King  Henry  V.  "  has  resulted  in  an  attract;. 
ume  containing  the  acting  ■ 
this  stirring    chronicle.     The   fa 
contributes   an    int   1  >n,  in 

which  he  states  his  r<  foi  producing 

and  gives  a  shrewd  analysis  of  the  character  of  the 
martial  Prince,  whom  he  considers  to  h.n 
erallv  underrated  in  the  matters  of  sentiment.  \ 
and  feeling.     (McClure,  Phil! 

1  1    has   written   what    hi 
called   "an   appreciation"   of   the    gi     t   1 
ress.      In    it    may    be 

Ellen  Terry.         gljmpse   0f  the    heart    of   the    W 
as  well  as  of  the  art  of  t'. 

papery  "  book  in  stj  harm- 

ing that  even  .\\\  inadequate  account  of  bei 

to  be  ignored. 

Edward  A.  Dithmar,  in  a  volume  uniform 

Mr.  &   itt's,  w  1 "  r  short  bii 

1  )rew.      Few  American 
Jo  n 

in  point  of  family,  training,  manhood,  and  art  as 
Mr.   Drew;    but  while  th  '   is  inten 

from    the    inevitable   ten 
presented  b) 
but  not  at  all  great. 


King  Henry  V. 
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Reports  have  been  received  from  book-dealers 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia  (2),  Louisville,  St.  Paul, 
Indianapolis,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Cleve- 
land, and  Pittsburg,  and  from  librarians  in  Spring- 
field,   Detroit,    Chicago,     Hartford,    Minneapolis, 


Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Atlanta, 
Cleveland,  Jersey  City,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles.  From  these  have  been  made  the  follow- 
ing composite  lists  :  — 


BOOK-DEALERS     REPORTS 

1.  Eben  Holden —  Bacheller.     (Lothrop.)  1. 

2.  Eleanor  —  Ward.     (Harper.)  2 

3.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes — Thompson.     (Bowen-Merrill.)  3, 

4.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King  — Crawford.     (Macmillan.)  4. 

5.  Monsieur  Beaucaire —  Tarkington.     (McClure,  Phillips.)  5. 

6.  The  Life  and    Death   of   Richard  Yea-and-Nay —  Hewlett.  6. 

(Macmillan.)  7. 

7.  Napoleon,  the  Last  Phase  —  Rosebery.     (Harper.)  8. 

8.  Master  Christian — Corelli.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

9.  The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box  —  Harland.     (Lane.)  9. 

10.  Literary  Friends   and  Acquaintance  —  Howells.     (Harper.)  10. 

11.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike— Lloyd.     (Dodd,  Mead.)  11. 

12.  The  Mantle  of  Elijah  —  Zangwill.     (Harper.)  12. 

13.  Rostand's  L'Aiglon — Parker.     (Russell.) 

14.  Tommy  and  Grizel  —  Barrie.     (Scribner.)  13. 

15.  An    Englishwoman's   Love    Letters  —  Anon.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  14. 

16.  More  Fables  in  Slang  —  Ade.     (Stone.)  15. 

17.  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden  —  Anon.    (Macmillan.) 

18.  The  Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock  —  Page.     (Scribner.)  16. 

19.  Bob,  Son  of  Battle  — Ollivant.     (Doubleday,  Page.)  17. 

20.  Crittenden  —  Fox.     (Scribner.)  18. 

21.  L'Aiglon,  par  Rostand.     (Brentano.)  19. 

22.  The  Life  of  Phillips  Brooks  —  Allen.     (Dutton.)  20. 

23.  Home  Folks — Riley.     (Bowen-Merrill.) 

24.  Wanted,  a  Matchmaker  —  Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead.)  21. 

25.  The  Lane  that  Had  No  Turning — Parker.     (Doubleday,  22, 

Page.)  23. 

26.  The  Solitary  Summer  —  Anon.     (Macmillan.)  24. 

27.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson  —  Goss.    (Bowen-Merrill.)  25, 

28.  When    Knighthood    Was    in    Flower  —  Major.      (Bowen-  26. 

Merrill.)  27. 

29.  Herod — Phillips.     (Lane.)  28. 

30.  The  Reign  of  Law  —  Allen.     (Macmillan.)  29. 

3°' 


LIBRARIANS'    REPORTS 

Eben  Holden  —  Bacheller.     (Lothrop.) 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  — Thompson.     (Bowen-Merrill.) 

Eleanor  —  Ward.     (Harper.) 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King  —  Crawford.     (Macmillan.) 

Master  Christian  —  Corelli.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden  —  Anon.    (Macmillan.) 

The  Reign  of  Law  —  Allen.     (Macmillan.) 

1  he  Redemption  of  David  Corson  —  Goss.     (Bowen-Mer- 
rill.) 

The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box  —  Harland.     (Lane.) 

Tommy  and  Grizel  —  Barrie.     (Scribner.) 

Rostand's  L'Aiglon  —  Parker.     (Russell.) 

The  Gentleman  from   Indiana  —  Tarkington.     (Doubleday, 
Page.) 

When    Knighthood    Was    in    Flower  —  Major.      (Bowen- 
Merrill.) 

Unleavened  Bread  —  Grant.     (Scribner.) 

The  Life  and   Death  of   Richard  Yea-and-Nay — Hewlett. 
(Macmillan.) 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike  —  Lloyd. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold  —  Johnston. 

Quisante  —  Hawkins.     (Stokes.) 

Sky  Pilot  —  Connor.     (Revell.) 

A  Woman  Tenderfoot  —  Mrs.  Seton-Thornpson. 
day,  Page.) 

The  Maid  of  Maiden  Lane — Barr.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

Wanted,  a  Matchmaker —  Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

Janice  Meredith  —  Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

David  Harum  —  Westcott.     (Appleton.) 

Richard  Carvel  —  Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

Prisoners  of  Hope  —  Johnston.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

Stage-coach  and  Tavern  Days —  Earle.     (Macmillan.) 

Fisherman's  Luck  —  Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.) 

The  Solitary  Summer  —  Anon.     (Macmillan.) 

From  India  to  the  Planet  Mars  —  Flournoy.     (Harper.) 


(Dodd,  Mead.) 
(Houghton,  Mifflin. 


(Double- 


Sixteen  books  are  mentioned  in  both  lists.  Six 
of  these,  "Eben  Holden,"  "Alice  of  Old  Vin- 
cennes," "  Eleanor,"  "  In  the  Palace  of  the  King," 
"Master  Christian,"  and  "'The  Cardinal's  Snuff 
Box,"  are  among  the  first  twelve  in  both  lists. 
The  four  first  named  are  the  leading  four  books  in 
both  sets  of  reports  —  a  remarkable  coincidence. 
These  are  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  books  of 
the  month.  And  "  Eben  Holden,"  which  last 
month  led  the  dealers'  list  and  was  second  in 
rank  in  the  librarians'  list,  is  the  popular  book, 
for  in  each  list  it  is  greatly  in  advance  of  any 
other  book.  There  are  seven  volumes,  not  fiction, 
in  the  librarians'  list,  and  eleven  in  the  dealers'  list. 

"  In  the  Palace  of  the  King,"  "  Napoleon,  the 
Last    Phase,"    "  Literary    Friends    and    Acquaint- 


ances," "  Richard  Yea-and-Nay,"  and  "  The  Mantle 
of  Elijah  "  have  risen  considerably  in  the  dealers' 
list,  and  "  In  the  Palace  of  the  King,"  "  L'Aiglon," 
and  "Stringtown  on  the  Pike,"  in  the  librarians' 
list,  while  "  An  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters,"  of 
the  new  books,  takes  a  high  place  in  sales. 

In  connection  with  the  talk  about  the  commer- 
cial value  of  the  dramatized  novel,  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  of  the  nineteen  books  of  fiction  in 
the  dealers'  list  only  two  are  on  the  Stage,  "  In  the 
Palace  of  the  King"  and  "  When  Knighthood  Was 
in  Flower,"  and  of  the  twentv-three  in  the  libra- 
rians' list  only  six.  "  In  the  Palace  of  the  King," 
"When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,"  "Unleavened 
Bread,"  "Janice  Meredith,"  "David  Harum,"  anil 
"  Richard  Carvel." 
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Why  Certain  Foreign  Loans  are  Placed  in  America 

THE  pla<  ing  of  the  bulk  of  foreign  govern- 
ment loans  with  corporate  and  individual 
investors  in  the  United  States,  which  began 

ar,  promises  to  be  repeated  on  a  much  larger 
scale  during  the  current  twelvemonth. 

There  is  a  very  human  and  a  very  interesting 
phase  to  these  purchases  of  foreign  bonds  which 
has  thus  far  escaped  general  attention.  It  was  first 
manifested  a  year  or  so  ago,  when,  one  of  the  can- 
tons of  Switzerland  being  desirous  of  floating  a  loan 
of  moderate  size,  it  was  intimated  to  the  canton 
authorities  from  a  friendly  quarter  that  many  of  the 
Swiss  settled  in  America  had  prospered  greatly  in 
their  new  home,  and  would  be  glad  to  invest  some 
part  of  their  savings  in  the  bonds  of  the  Fatherland. 
This  hint  was  promptly  acted  upon,  and,  as  had  been 
predicted,  the  entire  issue  was  subscribed  for  by 
Swiss-Americans.  In  like  manner  nearly  if  not  all 
of  the  more  recent  and  more  considerable  Swedish 
loan  was  taken  by  the  well-to-do  Swedes  of  the 
Northwest,  while,  since  the  opening  of  the  nc\ 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  floated  a  loan  of  twent)  five 
millions  through  its  financial  agents  in   New  York, 

•  all  of  the  subscriptions  to  it,  which  were 
entered  within  twenty-four  hours,  representing  the 
desire  ns  of  Havana  to  invest  their  savings 

in  the  obligations  of  that  country.  The  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  also,  during  the  past  few  weeks  has  suc- 

lly  placed  a  ten-million  loan,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  largely  subscribed  for  by  men  ol  5 
birth  now  resident  in  the  United  Slates  ;  and  bank- 
ers who  have  kepi  a.  watchful  eye  on  these  several 

transactions  express  the  belief  that  many  millions  of 
similar  obligations  will  fmd  a  ready  market  in  this 
country  within  the  next   I  since  it  ; 

clear  that  the  Fatherland  not  only  a 

mental  interest,  bul  one  strong  enough  to  impel  the 
Aniei  .  descent  or  birth  to  share 

tiie  |  i  come  to   him   in   his    \     \ 

World  home  with  h  liiciland. 

Permanent   investment,  however,   in   loans   like 
!  u.ulc  chiefly  by 

reat    hie    iinf 


sources  and  yearly  revenues  tell  a  story  of  wealth- 
growth  without  parallel  in  financial  history.     The 

i  for  the  last  calendar  year  of  thn 

rations  having  headquarters  in 

that  they  have  outstanding  nearly  three  and  a  half 
billions  of  insurance,  and  that  they  possess  in  the 
aggregate  not  far  from  one  billion  of  assets.     Re- 
sources such  as  these  give  them  enormous   ■■ 
and  prestige,  and.  in  some  ter  author- 

ity than  the  associated  banks  of  New  York. 
strength   and    influence  tend   steadily   to  in. 
such  is  the  impelling  force  involved  in  the  creation 
and    maintenance   of  a    billion-do!  i  uion  ; 

and  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  if  it  has  not  already 
arrived,  when  a  loan  issued  by  an  English  king  or 
a  Russian  czar  will  be  underwritten  rn  bloc  by  the 
president  of  an  American  life  insurance  company. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  to  1  trance 

corporations  is  largely  due  the  unique  and  n 
ful  position  which  Mr.  J.  l'icn 
the  financial  and  industrial  worlds.     That  gentle- 
man possesses   the  qualities  - 

ship  ;  but  had  he  not  been  able  to  count  at  all 
times  upon  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  men 
who  control  the  fin..  insurance 

companies,  many  of  the   brilliant  feats  in  reo 
zation  and  consolidation  now  standing  to  his 
would  have  been  impossible  of  aent. 

The  Oil  Fields  of  California  and  Texas 

CALIFORNIA,   which    has    undergone 
industrial   tran  ns    during    the    fifty 

years  it  has  been  a  part  o\  tin-  Union,  a 

to  become  an   important  oil-]  •  I  x 

the  California   oil    belt  a   length 
hundred  and  a  breadth  of 

irrels. 
This  Output  has  bee 

for  fuel   put  bich  tap  the  oil 

belt   are  UOV  :    n.  e  to  < 

trie  ] 
plants.     Consul  re  it  to  r  and 

(leaner  th.  ale   supplies  can   be  obtained 

with  rapidity  ar.  I  mproved 
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and  longer  lines  of  pipe  distribution,  both  of  which 
are  now  under  way,  assure  a  rapid  and  steady 
development  of  an  industry  which  cannot  fail  to 
exert  a  revolutionary  influence  upon  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Texas,  however,  is  the  most  sensational  and 
formidable  newcomer  among  the  oil-producing 
states.  The  Corsicana  district  has  been  producing 
a  moderate  amount  of  oil  for  several  years  past, 
but  interest  in  its  future  has  been  pushed  aside 
by  the  developments  at  Beaumont,  where  the  re- 
cently drilled  Lucas  well  is  daily  producing  fifteen 
thousand  barrels  of  oil,  an  output  far  greater  than 
that  of  any  well  previously  sunk  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  exceeding  by  several  thousand 
barrels  the  output  of  the  largest  gushers  of  the 
Baku  field  in  Russia.  For  days  after  the  producing 
sand  was  reached,  a  solid  six-inch  stream  of  oil 
shot  straight  into  the  air  to  a  height  of  over  two 
hundred  feet,  forming,  before  adequate  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  its  storage,  a  lake  several 
acres  in  extent  and  many  feet  in  depth. 

A  score  of  companies  have  already  been  formed 
to  drill  other  wells  in  the  neighborhood,  and  fabu- 
lous prices  asked  and  paid  for  lands  regarded  as 
almost  worthless  before  the  completion  of  the  Lucas 
well.  Upward  of  two  hundred  wells  are  now  being 
sunk.  These  extend  southward  from  Beaumont  to 
Sabine  Pass,  and  eastward  to  Orange,  near  the 
Louisiana  border,  and  should  they  confirm  the 
promise  of  the  Lucas  well,  southeastern  Texas  will 
be  speedily  transformed  into  a  region  the  like  of 
which  can  now  be  found  only  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  Beaumont,  moreover,  lies  close  to  tide- 
water, whence  it  would  be  an  easy  and  economical 
task  to  lay  pipe  lines,  and  this  fact  will  give  the 
producers  of  the  new  district  a  decided  advantage 
over  Eastern  competitors,  while  it  may  work  impor- 
tant changes  both  in  the  price  of  oil  and  in  the 
conduct  of  the  refining  trade. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  fact  that  the 
principal  owner  of  the  Lucas  well  is  a  man  who  has 
been  identified  with  the  oil  industry  practically 
from  its  birth  forty  odd  years  ago  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  James  M.  Guffey,  of  Pittsburg, 
whose  alert  and  masterful  personality  would  have 
compelled  success  in  almost  any  calling.  He  was 
a  schoolboy  just  out  of  his  teens  when  he  made 
his  first  venture  at  Pithole,  a  city  which  once  had 
a  population  of  thirty  thousand,  but  whose  former 
site  is  now  a  cow  pasture.  He  lost  the  money  he 
had  taken  with  him  to  Pithole,  nor  did  a  larger 
measure  of  success  attend  his  operations  during  the 
next  few  years.  Time  and  again  he  found  himself 
without  money  and  burdened  with  debt ;  but  after 
each  failure  he  took  fresh  courage,  and  for  a  decade 
or  more  roamed  the   hills  and  valleys  of  western 


Pennsylvania  pushing  the  drill  in  out-of  the-way 
places  with  an  energy  that  seemed  a  great  deal 
like  lunacy  to  less  persistent  men. 

Guffey's  opportunity  came  with  the  discovery  of 
the  Cherry  Grove  district.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
in  that  field,  and  secured  leases  which  yielded  him 
a  comfortable  fortune.  His  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  every  important  oil  and  gas  field  discov- 
ered since  Cherry  Grove's  decline  has  been  often 
a  leading  and  always  a  profitable  one,  so  that  he 
now  owns  oil  and  gas  wells  in  half  a  dozen  states, 
and  for  several  years  past  has  been  the  largest 
individual  oil  producer  in  the  world.  The  story  of 
how  he  secured  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Lucas 
well  is  a  typical  example  of  the  unbroken  success 
which  has  attended  his  later  operations.  One  day 
last  summer  there  was  a  letter  in  his  mail  from  a 
man  in  Texas  in  which  the  writer  stated  that  he 
had  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Jefferson 
county,  that  state,  under  oil  leases.  He  would  like 
Guffey  to  join  him  in  drilling  a  test  well.  Guffey 
wrote  the  Texan  to  get  leases  on  thirty  thousand 
acres,  when  he  would  help  him.  The  bargain  was 
made,  and  its  first  fruit  was  the  Lucas  well,  which 
has  already  produced  oil  worth  $400,000. 

The  American  Engineer  in  India 

JOHN  C.  TURK,  an  engineer  in  the  employ  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  has  lately 
returned  from  India,  where  he  successfully  accom- 
plished a  brilliant  and  unusual  engineering  feat. 
Two  years  ago  the  British  government  invited  pro- 
posals for  the  building  of  a  railway  viaduct  across 
the  Gotkeik  gorge,  a  deep  rift  in  the  Shan  Hills  of 
Burmah,  eighty  miles  east  of  Mandalay.  Winn 
these  proposals  were  opened,  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
Turk's  company  stood  ready  to  do  the  work  in 
briefer  time  and  for  less  money  than  any  of  the 
English  bidders,  and  it  was  accordingly  awarded 
the  contract.  The  steel  for  the  proposed  viaduct 
was  forged  and  shaped  in  Steelton,  and  then 
shipped  to  Rangoon,  by  way  of  New  York,  whence 
it  was  transported  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
inland  to  the  intended  site. 

With  the  first  consignment  of  material  went  a 
gang  of  ] licked  workmen,  with  Mr.  Turk  at  their 
head,  and  a  giant  travelling  crane  capable  of  lifting 
a  girder  weighing  twenty-five  tons.  The  erection 
of  the  viaduct  was  begun  on  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1899,  and  with  this  crane,  especially  designed 
for  the  task  in  hand,  the  towers  of  the  viaduct  were 
put  in  place,  the  colossal  steel  traveller,  as  fast  as 
one  span  was  completed,  being  pushed  along  to  the 
next,  and  with  its  overhang  of  one  hundred  an  1 
sixty-four  feet,  picking  up  from  the  ground  below 
the  parts  needed  for  another  section  of  the  work. 
Floods,  a  faulty  transport  service,  and  a  capi 
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climate  greatly  hampered  operations  at  the  • 
but    American   ingenuity    proved    superior   to    all 
obstacles,  and  October  16  of  last  year  saw  the  last 
part    in   place,   with   nearly    two    months    to  spare, 
and  without  any  loss  of  hie  or  serious  accident. 

The  Gotkeik  viaduct,  as  finally  completed  and 
turned  over  to  the  British  government,  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  use  on  any  railroad,  its  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  ground  being  320  feet  and  its  length 
2260  feet.  The  only  similar  structure  closely 
approaching  it  in  these  respects  is  the  Kinzua  via- 
duct in  Pennsylvania,  which  has  just  been  rebuilt 
on  lines  which  serve  to  emphasize  the  great 
advancement  that  lias  been  made  in  the  traffic 
requirements  of  the  American  railroad  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  When  the  old  Kin/.ua  viaduct 
was  opened  for  traffic,  in  1882,  it  was  equal  to  the 
burden  of  the  heaviest  locomotives  and  freight  cars 
then  in  use.  But,  where  the  average  freight  loco- 
■  of  that  period  weighed  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  and  hauled  cars  rarely  exceeding  sixty 
thousand  pounds'  capacity,  present  conditions 
demand  that  cars  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds' 
capacity  shall  be  run  in  trains  hauled  by  locomo- 
tives  weighing  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
pounds.  It  was  this  increase  in  the  weights  of 
trains  which  made  necessary  the  rebuilding  of  the 
viaduct.  The  new  structure,  like  the  old,  has  a 
maximum  height  of  301  feet,  and  its  total  length 
is  2053  feet  ;  its  carrying  capacity  is  double  that 
of  its  predecessor.  Mow  long  it  will  meet  the 
requirements  for  which  it  is  intended  is  an  inter- 
esting problem. 

An  Engineering  Feat 

E\i.l\l   1   I:    TURK    and   his   associates   in   re- 
turning from  India  passed  on  the  way  another 
11  workmen  bound  for  that  country 
to  begin  one  of  the  most  important  electrical  under- 
takings of  the  period.      An  unusual  and   significant 
story  lies  behind  this  second    invasion  of  the    I 
r  ago  Captain  de  Lotbinniere,  an  offii 
tish  Royal  Engineers,  was  despatched  by  his 
government  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  | 
cability   of  mining  the   gold   deposits  of  the 
district    in    Southern    India.        The   ore    produced 
there  is  of  low  grade,  but  the  cyanide  process  has 
made    it    valuable,    and    the    mining    experts    who 
inspected    the    Kolar    deposits    reported    that    they 
could    be    made    to    yield     from    twenty    to    thirty 
million  dollars  of  gold  every  year,  although  Captain 
tbinniere's  conclusion,  after  <  areful  study  ^<i 
the  attendant  conditions,  was  that  the  only  method 
■n   that    held    out   an   assurance   oi  profit 
driven    by    compressed    air.       This 
method,  however,  required  that   power  should  be 
found   by  which  compres  ipplied 


to  machinery  that  could  be  driven  in  the  mine. 
Climatic  and  other  reasons  forbade  the  use  of 
steam  power,  but  ninety  miles  awaj  E  were 

the  great  falls  of  the  Cauvery  River,  and  Captain 
de  Lotbinniere,  recalling  the  precedent  for  electri- 
cal engineers  established  at  Niagara  Falls,  whence 
an  electric  current  is  carried  to  Buffalo,  addn 
himself  to  the  problem  of  generating  electric  power 
at  the  riverside,  and  transmitting  it  to  the  mines. 

The  Madi  rnment,  in  which  the  Kol  : 

trie  t  is  located,  approved  the  captain's  plans,  and 
gave  him  full  authority  to  put  them  into  execution. 
Here  his  real  labors  began.  The  various  electri- 
cal concerns  of  England,  to  whom  he  first  applied, 
declined  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  plant 
capable  of  operating  com  ir  apparatus  in 

goldmines  ninety  miles  removed    from   the   - 
of  power.      French   and    Belgian 
equally    reluctant    to  essay  the   task,  an  I    I 
Germany  asked  for  time  in  which  to  make  - 
ments.      So  in  the  end  the  captain  pelled 

ry  his  quest  to  this  country.     The 
of  the  electrical  corporation  before  whom  i. 
his  proposition   invited  the  cooperation  of  . 
known  manufacturer  of  compressed-air  machinery, 
and  the  result   of  their  joint  labor  3 

tory  solution  of  the  problem  <>(  c  arrying 
and  conserving  energy  over  a  distal 
hundred  miles.      The  million  dollars'  worth 
paratus  contracted   for   by  Captain  de    lotbinniere 
before    he   sailed    for   home   is  now  on   I 
India  and  will  be  put  in  place  during  \t   few 

months.      Only  the   mines  will   be  supplied   at   the 
outset  by  the  new  apparatus,  the  distinctive  feature 
of  which  is  the  employment  ol 
a  high  voltage,  but  in   the  not  remote  future  —  the 
strength  which  the  falls  are  capabl  rating 

during  the  rainy  season  o(  ten  months  1 

important   manufacturing  enter- 
preparing  to  locate  in  the  mood,  will  avail 

themselves  of  the  pin  t  u  ally  unlimited  power  the 
plant  will  produce.    The  <  x  mac  him  1 

which  the  mines  will  be  operated  will  al 
American  imprint,  and  will,  along  with  t 
c  al  plant,  be  operated  ': 

The  harnessing  of  the  1  mon- 

strating  that  it  is  commen  ially  pra<  1  con- 

■    at  do  ti 
a  world-wide  field  for  the  economii 
power  for  manufacturing  purpo  0  furnishes 

fresh  proof  of  the  ability  oi  American  manufai  Hirers 
to  meet  and  master  new  conditions,  and  shows  why 
our  engineers  have  come  in  1 
mand  larger  returns  for  th  s  than  are  within 

.  h  ^(  the  men  ny  other  prof* 

Good  authority  has  it  thai  Henrj  1.  Porshall,  the 
American  1 
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enterprises  now  under  way  in  London,  has  for  sonic 
years  past  received  annual  professional  fees  amount- 
ing to  $150,000,  and  the  success  of  other  of  our 
native  engineers  has  been  hardly  less  marked  in  a 
monetary  way. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  Remarkable  Railroad 

THE  Carnegie  railroad,  as  it  is  popularly  called, 
connecting  Bessemer,  Pa.,  with  Conneaut 
Harbor  on  Lake  Erie,  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
interesting  stretch  of  track  now  in  operation  on  the 
continent.  It  is  laid  with  steel  rails  weighing  a 
hundred  pounds  to  the  yard,  and  it  uses  120-ton 
engines  and  steel  hopper  bottom  cars,  each  of  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds'  capacity,  conditions  which 
enable  it  to  haul  the  highest  average  paying  train- 
load  of  any  road  in  the  world.  The  Carnegie  rail- 
road, however,  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  used 
almost  exclusively  for  carrying  ore  from  the  lake  to 
Pittsburg,  the  cars  returning  empty  to  the  lake.  It 
has  been  determined  by  the  Carnegie  company,  in 
order  to  utilize  this  now  profitless  haul,  to  establish  at 
the  lake  terminal  of  the  road,  where  it  already  owns 
great  docks  and  has  ample  facilities  for  handling  ore 
and  for  the  lake  shipment  of  the  finished  product,  an 
extensive  pipe  and  tube  manufacturing  plant  rep- 
resenting an  investment  of  $12,000,000.  The  pro- 
jected works  will  stretch  over  a  mile  along  the 
lake  front,  and  will  be  the  most  extensive  and 
complete  plant  of  the  kind  in  existence.  Electric 
power  will  be  mainly  employed  for  driving  the  ma- 
chinery, and  the  system  of  operation  will  be  con- 
tinuous, the  ore  being  unloaded  from  vessels  at 
one  end  and  worked  through  successive  stages  of 
iron  and  steel  making  in  a  direct  line  to  the  fin- 
ished pipe  and  tubing  at  the  other  end. 

When  the  Conneaut  plant  is  completed  and  in 
operation,  the  Carnegie  railroad,  which  now  returns 
hundreds  of  empty  cars  daily  to  the  lake,  will  have 
a  back  haul  of  coal  and  coke,  the  transportation  of 
which  will  virtually  cost  nothing.  So  much  of  the 
company's  ore  brought  down  by  ship  from  the 
mines  as  is  needed  for  the  Conneaut  plant  will  be 
turned  into  steel  at  that  point,  and  the  products 
made  of  it  will  be  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  ready 
for  shipment  by  the  canal  routes  of  this  country 
and  Canada  to  the  seaboard.  The  cost  of  coal 
and  coke  carriage  will  be  almost  nothing,  while 
that  of  carrying  a  great  deal  of  the  ore  the  com- 
pany consumes  will  be  eliminated  because  it  will 
be  kept  at  the  lake  instead  of  forwarded  to  Pitts- 
burg. 

The  advantage  this  arrangement  will  give  the 
Carnegie  company  over  its  rivals  is  evident,  and 
already  steps  have  been  taken  to  meet  the  new 
competition,  one  of  these  being  the  organization 
of  a  company  to  build  a  railroad  from  Pittsburg  to 


Willoughby,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Cleveland, 
where  a  harbor  will  be  made  and  large  storage 
facilities  erected  for  ore  and  coal.  This  new  phase 
of  competition  is  regarded  by  the  well  informed  as 
having  but  one  of  two  meanings,  —  either  a  destruc- 
tive trade  war,  made  all  the  more  costly  by  reason 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  engaged,  or  a  more 
intimate  community  of  purpose  and  interest  than 
has  hitherto  existed  among  the  steel  makers.  The 
latter  is  the  more  probable  outcome. 

A  Quickly  Made  Fortune  in  Copper 

ONE  of  the  indirect  results  of  Dr.  Michael 
Pupin's  recently  perfected  device  for  the 
more  effective  insulation  of  electric  wires  will  be 
an  increase  in  the  demand  for  copper,  a  fact  of 
moment  to  the  producers  of  that  metal,  who  have 
lately  reported  the  most  prosperous  year  in  their 
history.  Indeed,  so  constant  and  rapid  has  been 
the  development  of  new  uses  for  copper  during  the 
last  decade  that  it  has  produced  nothing  less  than 
a  revolution  in  the  trade,  and  nowhere  has  this 
change  been  more  perceptible  than  in  the  United 
States,  which  now  produces  more  than  one-half  the 
world's  copper  supply. 

The  success  of  young  Mr.  "  Fritz  "  Heinze,  of 
Butte,  Mont.,  holds  a  place  apart,  and  furnishes  sig- 
nal proof  of  the  splendid  opportunities  still  open 
in  this  country  to  men  of  insight  and  adequate  tech- 
nical equipment.  Mr.  Heinze,  who  is  now  a  com- 
manding figure  in  copper-mining  affairs,  is  the  son 
of  a  well-to-do  New  York  merchant,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  Columbia,  later  taking  a  supplementary 
course  at  one  of  the  German  universities.  When 
he  returned  from  abroad  a  dozen  years  ago,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Butte,  where  he  was  quick 
to  recognize  the  vast  possibilities  of  that  region. 

Veteran  miners  made  light  of  the  newcomer  and 
his  ambitions,  declaring  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
hold  his  own  against  men  who  had  had  more  practi- 
cal experience.  But  they  reckoned  without  their 
host,  for  Heinze  brought  to  his  mining  ventures 
engineering  talent  of  the  first  order  and  to  his 
metallurgical  work  the  latest  knowledge  of  the 
schools.  When  the  price  of  copper  was  low  he 
was  able  to  work  his  mines  at  a  profit,  and  when  a 
rise  came  he  bought  more  claims,  and  enlarged  his 
reduction  works.  None  of  his  ventures  has  failed 
to  yield  manifold  returns.  The  Rarus  mine,  pur- 
chased in  1895  for  $400,000,  he  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  great  producing  properties  of  the 
Butte  camp,  with  an  estimated  value  of  $15,000,000. 
The  Nipper  mine,  a  controlling  interest  in  which 
was  bought  on  a  basis  of  $150,000  for  the  whole 
property,  now  yields  a  daily  profit  of  $6000.  and 
Heinze  also  owns  a  half-interest  in  another  meat 
mine  in  Butte,  called  the  Snohomish.     Besides  his 
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Montana  mines  and  his  great  reduction  works  in 
that  state,  Heinze  owns  half  a  million  acres  of 
mineral  lands  in  British  Columbia,  and  rich  hold- 
ings in  Arizona.  He  was  among  the  first  to  realize 
t  mineral  possibilities  of,  and  to  build  rail- 
roads and  smelters  in,  the  great  western  province 
of  Canada,  while  he  has  done  as  much  as  any  other 
man  to  seek  out  and  develop  the  mineral  res 
of  Arizona,  which  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  great 
copper-producing  districts  of  the  world. 

Heinze's  success  has  not  been  due  to  luck,  but 
to  energy  and  trained  capacity.  While  it  furnishes 
the  most  striking  recent  example  of  quickly  won 
wealth,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  most  of  the 
great  mining  fortunes  of  the  last  quarter  century 
have  come  not  from  gold  and  silver,  but  from  cop- 
per. The  story  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Anaconda 
minc>  is  proof  of  this  statement.  Twenty  odd  years 
ago  the  late  Marcus  Daly,  then  little  more  than  a 
penniless  prospector,  got  a  bond  on  the  Anaconda 
for  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and  induced  some  of 
his  mining  acquaintances  to  furnish  the  money  to 
pay  for  and  develop  it.  Daly,  in  those  days  a  jolly, 
popular,  and  warm-hearted  Irishman,  numbered 
his  friends  Charley  Larrabee,  who  owned 
the  St.  Lawrence  mine.  Larrabee  through  friend- 
ship gave  Daly  an  interest  in  his  claim,  but  the 
latter  thought  so  little  of  the  gift,  that  he  did  not 
pay  the  small  sum  assessed  him  for  development 
work,  and  Larrabee  paid  it  for  him.  Later  Daly 
bought  Larrabee's  share  in  the  St.  Lawrence  for 
$100,000,  and  since  that  time  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  copper  have  been  extracted  from  it. 

Making  Steel  wholly  by  Machinery 

Tl  I E  most  efficient  steel  mill  in  the  world  is 
that  at  Ensley,  Ala.  There  are  larger  ones 
in  the  North,  but  none  which  uses  such  remark- 
ably modern  methods  in  all  the  processes  of  pro- 
1  \  step  is  automatic,  from  the  tune  a 
miner  picks  up  a  piece  of  coal  in  the  mines  and 
pla<  es  it  in  his  barrow  ;  it  is  not  tOU<  lied  by  human 
hands  until  it  is  ready  to  be  pa<  ked  and  shipped  as 
finished  product.  Meantime  it  has  undergone  all 
the  various  operations  Of  the  furnace  and  mill. 

The    building    in   which    the    steel    furnaces    are 
located   is  So  bv   736   feet.      It    contains   ten 
Open-hearth  furnaces,  gas  heated.  ea<  h  of  fifty  tons' 
capacity  and  having  a  stack    150  feet  high.     The 
material  is  charged  into  the  furnaces  by  two  1 
ing  mat  hin  I    1    charging  boxes,  each  holding 

in  up  to  the  doors  o{  the  furnaces 
on  cars  carrying  tour  boxes  each,  and  the  machine 
takes  one  of  these  boxes,  thrusts  it  into  the  furnace, 
inverts  it.  and  then  places  it  back  on  the  car.  The 
machine  and  i  ars  ai  tri<  it v,  and 

lied  by  the  mi  re  tou<  hing  ^\  a  button. 


The  casting  side  of  the  mill  is  at  a  lower  1 
When  the  mass  of  molten   metal   has  1  1   the 

desired  condition,  the  whole  furnace  is  tilted,  and 
the  fiery  fluid  poured  off  into  wheeled  ladles,  which 
roll  up  on  tracks  under  the  lips  of  the  furnace  to 
•  the  spitting  and  sputtering  cascade  of  fire. 
The  metal  is  then  moulded  into  ingots,  and  subse- 
quently rolled  into  billets.  The  blooming  mill, 
where  the  latter  operation  is  accomplished,  is  forty- 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  largest  but  one  in 
the  country.  The  shears  then  receive  the  metal ; 
they  can  cut  a  piece  ten  inches  thick  and  thirty 
inches  wide. 

The  coke  used  in  the  iron  furnaces  is  made  in 
the  most  approved  manner.  Coal  straight  from 
the  mines  is  passed  through  a  $600,000  plant, 
which  saves  all  the  volatile  portion.  The  tar  and 
ammonia  are  washed  from  the  smoke.  The  latter 
tallized  into  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the 
tar  is  made  into  pitch  and  creosote.  The  gas  from 
these  furnaces  is  then  conducted  to  the  blast  fur- 
naces, where,  in  the  process  of  iron  making,  it  is 
,  through  the  molten  metal.  Even  then  it  is 
not  allowed  to  escape  ;  it  is  made  to  do  service  in 
h<  ating  boilers  for  generating  power.  Each  ton  of 
coal  thus  treated  yields  10.000  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
20  pounds  of  ammonia,  and  100  pounds  of  tar. 
The  ammonia  is  used  for  refrigeration  and  fertiliza- 
tion ;  the  tar  is  taken  bv  a  roofing  concern  which 
has  a  plant  near  bv.  Another  industry  allied  to  the 
steel  and  iron  plant  is  the  one  which  utilizes  the 
slag  refuse  from  the  furnaces  in  the  manufacture  of 
cement. 

This  concern  was  one  of  the  first  to  increa 
force    after    the    Presidential    election.      Its    full 
capacity  will  be  fifteen  hundred   tons.      I 
bama  Steel  and  Iron  Works  adjoin  it  ;   these,  when 
in  full  operation,  will  take  a  la:..  1  the  prod- 

uct ^>\   the  mill.     With  a  capacity  of  five   hundred 
tons,  these  works  will   be  the  I  their  kind 

in  the  country.     Iron  has  long  been  manufa 

•   I     -lev,  but  the  making  of  steel  1-  .  elop- 

ment,  and  a  very  important  one  to  the  South,  where 
its  success  will  establish  a  vast  new  md 

Many   <>f   the    improvements    which    have 
introduced  in  this  model  plant  were  put   m 
periments.     Their  operation  has  been  wat<  bed  In- 
other  concerns,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  intn 
soon  in  other  pl.u  es.  for  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is 
now  in  most  sal  where 

.  if  the  nun 
idle  two  months  ago,  will  long  remain  out  ot 
for  the   present  heavy  demand  for   new  n 

.st  the  stock  on  hand.     Win 
plants  are  in  pi  in  or  alteration. 

the  ol  Q  01  the  Ensley  Mills  will  yield  their 

benefit 
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Advertising  and  Our  Export  Trade 

AN  interesting  phase  of  our  export  trade  is  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  sale  of  machinery  pro- 
tected by  patents,  and  of  goods  upon  which  protec- 
tion is  offered  by  trade-mark  laws  ;  and  it  is  made 
all  the  more  interesting  because  it  is  this  class  of 
goods  which  in  large  measure  sustains  our  factories, 
thus  furnishing  employment  to  skilled  labor,  which 
in  turn  supports  an  immense  home  market  for  all 
classes  of  supplies. 

Much  of  this  increase  is  due  to  skilful  advertis- 
ing. American  manufacturers  of  what  are  known 
as  "  specialties  "  have  in  recent  years  closely  studied 
foreign  countries  to  discover  foreign  markets  for 
their  wares,  and  when  they  have  found  conditions 
favorable,  they  have,  after  securing  the  necessary 
protection  of  the  patent  and  trade-mark  laws, 
promptly  entered  the  new  field,  or  essayed  to 
educate  an  indifferent  public  to  a  new  desire  or 
necessity.  Advertising  has  been  the  key  which,  in 
either  case,  has  unlocked  the  door  of  prejudice 
or  indifference  ;  and  the  publicity  attached  to  this 
process  has  not  only  secured  the  coveted  market 
for  the  article  advertised,  but  has  also  helped  to 
create  a  market  for  other  American  goods. 

"Thus,"  said  Paul  E.  Derrick,  the  well-known 
advertising  expert,  "  every  article  of  merit  which 
America  sends  to  foreign  markets  and  properly  and 
systematically  advertises,  makes  it  easier  for  each 
succeeding  effort.  If  people  eat  our  cereals  and 
find  them  superior,  they  can  be  induced  more 
easily  to  try  our  soaps,  shoes,  watches,  and  furniture, 
and  just  so  long  as  we  continue  to  send  superior 
goods  to  that  market,  will  our  exporters  to  that  mar- 
ket find  public  opinion  and  individual  judgment 
more  and  more  inclined  to  American  products.  In 
other  words,  every  American  advertising  success 
abroad  stimulates  a  wider  range  of  exports,  and 
makes  the  way  smoother  and  easier  for  every  one 
concerned.  The  most  potent  force  operating  to 
extend  our  foreign  trade  is  best  expressed  in  the 
word  —  Advertising." 

The   Cramps  and   Sir  Hiram  Maxim 

THE  finishing  touches  have  been  given  to  the 
negotiations  which  will  make  the  Cramp  yard 
in  Philadelphia  the  most  complete  shipbuilding 
plant  in  America,  able  to  produce  and  assemble 
every  part  of  a  fully  equipped  man-of-war.  The 
chief  point  in  these  negotiations  is  that  Vickers  and 
Maxim,  the  British  gunmakers,  make  an  absolute 
sale  of  their  plant  and  patents  for  $5,000,000  in  the 
shares  of  the  new  Cramp  company.  Thus,  in  a 
manner  that  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  him, 
Hiram  Maxim,  after  long  residence  abroad,  becomes 
intimately  identified  with  one  of  the  great  industrial 
enterprises  of  his  native  country. 


Maxim's  exceptional  career  confirms  the  old  say- 
ing that  a  prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  own 
land.  He  was  born  in  the  state  of  Maine  a  little 
more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  left  there  when  a 
lad  with  the  proverbial  shilling  in  his  pocket.  He- 
earned  his  first  money  by  decorative  painting,  but 
soon  gave  his  whole  attention  to  mechanics.  The 
idea  of  the  famous  gun  which  bears  his  name,  the 
basic  principle  of  which  is  the  utilization  for  reload- 
ing of  the  recoil  produced  by  the  explosion,  came 
to  him  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
made  the  experiment,  when  visiting  one  of  the 
Southern  battlefields,  of  firing  at  a  target  with  a 
Springfield  musket.  He  proved  himself  a  good 
shot,  but  found  to  his  surprise  that  his  shoulder 
was  black  and  blue  from  the  recoil.  This  taught 
him  the  existence  of  a  force  which  could  be  used 
for  automatic  firing. 

But  after  he  had  worked  out  his  idea  the  ord- 
nance wiseacres  at  Washington  would  have  none 
of  it,  and  when  he  made  his  way  to  England  he 
found  that  John  Bull  was  also  slow  and  prejudiced 
against  any  new  idea.  No  one  in  London  would 
make  his  gun  for  him,  while  the  manager  of  the 
Birmingham  Small  Arms  Company  bluntly  refused 
to  undertake  the  task.  "  What  difference  does  it 
make  to  you  if  I  pay  you  for  the  work  you  do?" 
asked  Maxim.  "  It  makes  no  difference,"  was  the 
reply,  "  but  I  will  not  assist  you  in  any  such  fool- 
ishness." A  man  was  found  after  further  searching 
who  agreed  to  undertake  the  work,  but  he  said  that 
it  would  require  many  months  to  do  it.  Whereupon 
the  American  packed  his  bag  and  started  for  Paris. 
A  fortnight  later  the  model  was  finished,  and  after 
protracted  experiments  with  it  the  designer  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  original  Maxim  gun.  An 
interview  with  Maxim,  by  William  G.  Stead,  pub- 
lished in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Abou  Klea,  led  to  a  general  pilgrimage  to 
the  Maxim  workshop,  and  from  that  time  his  career 
has  been  one  of  almost  unbroken  triumph.  The 
Maxim  gun  is  now  in  use  in  nearly  every  army  of 
the  world. 

Sir  Hiram,  as  he  now  has  the  right  to  be  called, 
for  one  of  Queen  Victoria's  last  official  acts  was  to 
grant  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  is  a  many- 
sided  man,  whose  interests  cover  an  extraordinary 
range.  He  narrowly  anticipated  Edison  in  the  in- 
vention of  the  incandescent  light,  and  his  experi- 
ments in  aerial  navigation  now  command  the  earnest 
and  respectful  attention  of  scientists.  He  is  also 
an  excellent  man  of  business,  of  which  and  of  his 
strong  regard  for  his  native  country  he  gave  un- 
usual proof  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 
"  When  1  saw  that  a  conflict  was  inevitable.' 
he  to  the  writer  during  his  last  visit  to  New  York, 
"  I  sought  and  received  by  cable  authority  from 
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Washington  to  buy  up  all  the  war  munition 
had  in   I  ents  of  our  firm  s<  oured  the 

markets  lor  everything  in  sight  worth  having, 
by   keeping  the  wins  hot,  in  a  few  days  we  had 
secured    every   gun   that   the   owners   were  willing 
to  relea  intry.     Indeed,  such  were 

lerity  and  magnitude  of  our  purchases  that 
though  the  Was!  ivernment  remitted  money 

to  us  in  a  steady  stream,  we  had  at  one  time  ex- 
pended half  a  million  dollars  in  excess  of  what  had 
been  paid  us  on  account.  Meantime,  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Madrid  government  had  been  sent  to 
London  post-haste  with  orders  to  purchase  arms 
wherever  he  could  find  them,  but  in  every  quarter 
he  was  informed  that  all  available  supplies  had 
already  been  sold  to  the  United  States  through  us. 
However,  it  wis  only  by  employing  every  resource 
at  our  command  that  we  were  able  to  keep  ahead 
in  the  great  rue  by  hours  and  not  days.  In  the 
short  space  of  a  week  we  expended  in  telegraph 
tolls  alone  the  sum  of  $10,000." 

Reclaiming  Arid  and  Swamp  Lands 

Till',  opening  of  a  tract  of  land  si\tv  miles 
square  in  Oklahoma,  which  will  occur  some- 
time during  the  coming  summer,  will  be  attended 
by  the  last  great  struggle  for  free  homes  in  Amcric  a  ; 
for,  while  the  government  still  owns  manv  millions 
of  lands  available  for  settlement  under  the  home- 
stead act,  practically  all  the  remaining  public 
domain  must  be  subjected  to  irrigation  or  dri 
before  it  will  yield  a  profitable  return  to  the  culti- 
vators. This  final  exhaustion  of  the  lands  to  be 
had  for  the  asking,  and  for  which  a  man  had  but 
to  put  forth  a  claim  in  order  to  assure  himself  a 
comfortable  livelihood  during  the  balance  of  his 
lends  new  urgency  and  importance  to  the 
subje(  I  1  >n.  and  a  score  of  plans  to  reclaim 

arid  lands,  of  varying  magnitude  and  merit,  are 
now  se<  ivorable  recognition  from  Congress. 

Though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  present  Congress  will 
vote  money  for  the  furtherance  of  any  of  these 
schemes,  their  advocates  are  doing  an  excellent 
work  in  preparing  public  opinion  for  the  adoption, 
at  no  distant  day,  of  the  principle  of  the  reclama- 
tion of  arid  land  by  the  general  government. 

id    without    waiting    for    aid     from 
Washington,  an  extensive  scheme  of  irrigation   has 
been    undertaken    in    Kansas,    which   pr< 
unusual   features,  and  which,   il  ful,   will,  by 

giving  them  the  benefit  of  a  large  supply  of  water, 
make  several  counties  in  the  central  part  of  that 
state   practically  independent  of  the   rainfall.       I 


Cheyenne   Bottoms  in  Barton  Countv.   level 

it  by  a  rim  of  uplands,  mark  the  loca- 
tion of  a   prehistoric   lake  thirteen   miles  long  and 
from    three    to   eight    miles    wide.      This   basin   has 
by  means  of  a  huge  ditch  with  the 
Arkansas    River,   ten    miles    away.     The    Ark 

iths  of  the   year  is  a  river  in  name 
only,  but  the  other  two   months  it   is  a   r 
rent  half  a  mile  in  width.     This  season  of  flood   is 
to    be    utilized   to    store     the    Cheyenne    Bottoms 
with    water,    and    there    will    ;  kiting 

from  the  artificial  lake  t.  iffi<  ient    to 

<       inty  and   si  ie  sur- 

rounding lands.  It  is  hoped  in  this 
from  the  threat  of  uncertain  rainfall  one  of  the  rich- 
est sections  of  Kaiis  is.  The  only  element  of  un- 
certainty in  the  venture  is  fear  as  to  whether 
the  water  will  stay  in  the  lake  until  it  is  : 
use.  Should  this  fear  prove  to  be  unfounded,  the 
basins  of  other  prehistoric  lakes,  of  which  there 
are  a  number  on  the  Kansas  plains,  will  be  utilized 
for  like  purpose,  and  a  cheap  and  adequate  storage 
m  provided  for  thousands  offarmi 

Widely   different    in    character,    but    having    the 
same  end  in  view,  is  the  system  of  (  mals  lal 
afoot  in  the  Atchafalaya  r<  which 

it  is  hoped  to  reclaim  nearly  a  million  a<  res  of 
exceptionally  fertile  land.  The  district  concerned 
in  the  present  plan,  bounded  on  every  side  by  rivers 
and  b  rms  a  part  of  the  swamp  lands 

to  the  state  of  I  ouisiana  by  the  gen<  rnment 

half  a  century  ago.  All  or  marly  all  of  it  lies  below 
the  high-water  level  of  the  streams  which  surround 
it,  and  is  therefore  subiec  t  to  periodic  al  overflow. 
The  district  levee  board  in  whose  jurisdiction  it 
lies  pi'  •  oraprehen- 

sive  system  of  canals,  dams,  and  pumping  stations 
to  drain  the  land   and   render  it  available  ft  I 
culture.     Active   operations   are    now   in    pi 
and.  should  they  serve  their  purpose,  will.  « 
doubt,  be  duplicated   by  the  other  levee 
Louisiana,  thus  assuring  the  ultimate  reclam.r 
-  'Mi''  milli  ''is  ol     '  ■  rflowed  alluvial  land 

worth  from  S50  to  $  1  00  an  acre. 

The    alluvial    lands    of    the     '  ->i    closely 

of  the    Nile,  and,  under   favoring 
conditions,  can  be  made  to  \  ield  as  manifold  returns 
to  those  who  till  them.     All  that  is  needed  is  I 
them  from   the  danger  of  overflow,  and  if  t 
be    iss'ircd.  a  princely  contribution  will  hav< 
made   to  the  wealth-producing   forces,    and    a 
impulse    for    growth    of   the   states    in   which   they 
I.e. 
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Zhc  flfrarcb  of  Events 


THE  particular  activity  that  has  dis- 
tinguished the  month  has  been  the 
unprecedented  combinations  of  great 
financial  and  industrial  interests  —  combina- 
tions of  such  magnitude  as  had  hitherto  hardly 
been  dreamed  of.  The  first  effect  on  the  pub- 
lic mind  has  been  to  excite  the  imagination 
rather  than  fear  or  violent  criticism.  No  new 
principle  has  been  introduced.  The  consoli- 
dation of  great  trust  companies  and  banks, 
of  steel  plants  and  of  railroad  systems,  in  a 
"community  of  interest"  differs  from  previous 
consolidations  not  in  kind,  but  only  in  magni- 
tude. The  movement  does  mean  the  concen- 
tration of  greater  power  in  the  hands  of  small 
groups  of  men  than  hitherto ;  and  this  augmen- 
tation of  group-power  is  the  only  new  phe- 
nomenon. 

Endless  speculation  might  be  indulged  in 
about  such  a  tendency.  But  the  fact  that 
stands  out  more  plainly  than  any  other  is  the 
confidence  that  the  investing  public  shows 
in  these  groups  of  men.  Most  of  the  recent 
consolidations  are  regarded  as  insurers  of 
stable  conditions.  Moreover,  the  organizers 
use  comparatively  little  cash  of  their  own. 
The  properties  remain  in  the  ownership  of  as 
large  a  number  of  shareholders  as  before. 
But  the  control  of  great  interests  does  con- 
tinue to  converge  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands. 


THE    NEW   NOTE  IN    OUR    NATIONAL    LIFE 

THE  second  inauguration  of  President 
McKinley  struck  a  new  note  in  our 
history  and  struck  it  clearly.  The  body  of 
Potto  Rican  troops  in  the  procession  were  a 
visible  reminder  of  our  new  relations  and  re- 
sponsibilities ;  and  the  President,  in  his  brief 
and  clear  address,  put  our  two  gravest  prob- 
lems in  proper  proportion  and  relation  when 
he  said  :  — 

"The  peace  which  we  are  pledged  to  leave  to 
the  Cuban  people  must  carry  with  it  the  guarantees 
of  permanence.  We  became  sponsors  for  the 
pacification  of  the  island,  and  we  remain  account- 
able to  the  Cubans,  no  less  than  to  our  own  country 
and  people,  for  the  reconstruction  of  Cuba  as  a  free 
commonwealth  on  abiding  foundations  of  right, 
justice,  liberty,  and  assured  order.  Our  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  people  will  not  be  completed  until  free 
Cuba  shall  be  a  reality,  not  a  name  ;  a  perfect  entity, 
not  a  hasty  experiment,  bearing  within  itself  the 
elements  of  failure." 

And  with  regard  to  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands :  — 

"The  settled  purpose,  long  ago  proclaimed,  to 
afford  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  self-government 
as  fast  as  they  were  ready  for  it,  will  be  pursued 
with  earnestness  and  fidelity.  .  .  .  Our  country- 
men should  not  be  deceived.  We  are  not  waging 
war  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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A    portion  of   them    arc    mai-.  igainst    the 

United  States.  Bj  far  the  gre  i  pari  of  the  in- 
habitants i  American  ty  and  wel- 
come it  as  a  guarant)  irity  for  life, 
property,  liberty,  freedom  of  conscience,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  To  them  full  prot> 
will  be  given.  They  shall  not  be  abandoned.  We 
will  not  leave  the  destiny  of  the  loyal  millions  in 
the  islands  to  the  disloyal  thousands  who  are  in  re- 
bellion  against  the  United  States." 

There  is  nothing  evasive  nor  "imperialis- 
tic "  in  these  declarations.  More  admirable 
dei  larations  cannot  be  found  in  any  presiden 
rial  address  in  recent  times.  And  about  the 
whole  duty  that  our  trusteeship  of  the  old 
Spanish  colonies  lays  on  us,  he  spoke  with 
the  same  convim  irness  :  — 

••  rhe  American  people,  intrenched  in  freedom 
.ii  home,  take  their  love  for  it  with  them  wherever 
o,  and  they  reject  as  mistaken  and  unworthy 
the  doctrine  thai  wel  >se  our  own  liberties  l.\  securing 
the  enduring  foundations  of  liberty  to  others.  ( >ur 
institutions  will  not  deteriorate  b)  extens 
sense  of  justice  will  not  abate  under  tropi<  suns  in 
distant  sc:is.  As  heretofore,  so  hereafter  will  the 
n  Ition  demonstrate  its  fitness  to  administer  any  new 

ivhi<  h  events  devolve  upon  it.  and  in  th 
ol   God  will  'take  oc<  ision  b)  the  hand  and  make 
the  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet.'      If  the' 

who    would    make    our    way  more 
diffii  ult  we  must  not  be  disheartened,  but  the  more 
ite  ourselves  to  the  task  upon  whit  h 
we  have  rightly  entered." 

The  new  note  of  a  wider  reach  and  range 
of  national  life  was  instantly  noticed  abroad. 
I'he  Loudon  Daily  Telegraph  remarked: 
••  President  McKinley's  speech  rose  to  an  ex- 
alted height.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  three 
words:     '  No  looking  back.'" 

OUR    DEMANDS    ON    CUBA 

I  hardly  extravagant  to  say  that  the 

tlement  ol  the  Cuban  question  is  the  most 
important    political    matter    that    we   have   had 
in  hand  sime  the  days  ^\   the  reconstruction 
of  the  Southern  States.     Technically  our  re- 
lation to  (  ub.i  is  different  from  out  relation  to 
Porto    Rico  and  the   Philippines;  but,  in  the 
view,  the   problem    presented  by  one 
-  only  in  the  time  ol  settlement  from  the 
problems    presented    by    the    others      It    we 
ssfull)     settle    the    Cuban   question    now. 
we  shall    be  likely,    when    the  time   is  ripe,  to 
follow  the  it    in  our  ultimate  dealings 


with   the   other   islands,   especially  if   Cuban 
self-government  succeeds. 

The    conditions    of     our    withdrawal    from 
Cuba  were  set  forth  b)   I  »S  in  an  amend 

ment  to  the  Army  appropriation  bill.  The 
amendment  was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  of  which  Senator  Piatt,  ol 
Connecticut,  is  chairman  and  of  which 
tor  Teller,  the  author  of  the  original  Teller 
resolution,  is  a  member,  and  it  was 
by  the  Senate  by  an  almost  strict  party  vote, 
the  Democrats  opposing  i-.  By  this  amend- 
ment Cuba  is  asked  to  agree  to  the  following 
demands  before  we  give  up  the  government 
of  the  island  :  — 

ii)  Never  to  make  a  treaty  with  any  : 
j  power  which  may  impair  Cuban  independent 
to  permit  any  foreign  poM  lent  on 

the  island. 

(2)    Nevei  to  <   mtract  a  public  debt  beyond  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  island. 

r>>  permit  the  United  States  to  intervei 
the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  the  - 
eminent  or  for  the  protection  of  life,  or  property, 
or  individual  liberty. 

(41   To  ratify  the  acts  of  the  United   Stat  5  . 
emment    in   Cuba   since    the   overthrow   .if  Spanish 
power  there. 

Lte  and   extend   plans  for  tin-  - 
ti  mi  ■  >f  ( luban  cities. 

l*o  omit  the  Isle  o\  Pines  from  the  ten 
of  the  Cuban   republic   and   to   deal   by  treaty  with 
the  United  States  concerning  it. 

1 7 )  To  sell  or  to  lease  t  naval  si 

to  the  United  States. 

A   small    but  vehement  section   of    public 
opinion  regards  these  demands  .is  .1  breach  ol 
faith,  disgraceful   to   us   and   insulting  to  the 
Cubans.     Such  an  opinion  is  best  expn 
by  the  \cu  Ypm  k  • '.  \\  hi<  h 

iur  action  is  "  in  flat  violation  and  rep 
tion  "\  our  national  solemn  promise  '     ' 
I;  adds: 

••  Now  that  the  m  tsk 
rd  to  Cuba,  we  see  no  reas 
not  move  rapidly.     After  having 
selves  to  say  publicly  to  tin-  Cubans.  •  \\ 
now  that  we  lied  to  you,  and  that  w  meant 

to  take  your  island."  there  ought  nol 
lay  in  proceeding  to  the  work  of  spoliation." 

The  calmer  and   historic  view,  which  i>  un- 
doubtedl)    the  view  oi  the  vast  majorii 

med  men  and  n\  the  majority  o(  the 
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best  newspapers    is    expressed    by   the   New 
York  Tunes:  — 

"The  sovereignty  and  independence  of  Cuba  are 
perfectly  compatible  with  all  that  we  require.  Less 
than  we  require  would  not  insure  our  own  safety  or 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  island.  Out  of  the 
power  we  now  have  under  the  treaty  with  Spain  we 
must  reserve  rights  requisite  for  self-protection." 

The  first  response  by  Cuba  was  made  in  a 
preamble  to  the  proposed  constitution  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Constitutional  Convention 
at  Havana  on  February  27.  In  effect  this 
preamble  denies  the  demand  of  the  United 
States  regarding  the  control  of  foreign  loans 
and  the  right  to  interfere  to  preserve  order, 
and  the  request  for  the  rental  or  purchase  of 
coaling  stations.  The  preamble  is  indeed 
practically  a  refusal  —  at  least  an  evasion. 
But  this  action  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  final. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Cuban  politicians  should  not  instantly  adjust 
themselves  to  a  practical  proposition  of  such 
far-reaching  importance.  Their  temperament 
is  to  approach  it  rhetorically.  But  the  best- 
informed  opinion  is  that  an  agreement  will  be 
reached  substantially  in  accordance  with  our 
demands ;  and  a  reasonable  expectation  is 
that  the  whole  question  will  ultimately  be 
settled  by  these  principles. 

AN  HONORABLE  AND  FORTUNATE  SETTLEMENT 

THE  whole  history  of  international  rela- 
tions will  reveal  no  parallel  to  the  justice, 
the  humanity,  and  the  fairness  of  this  propo- 
sition. The  misgovernment  of  the  Cubans  by 
Spain  was  one  of  the  grossest  scandals  in  the 
world.  The  people  were  oppressed,  robbed, 
murdered  ;  the  land  was  laid  waste  ;  the  prin- 
cipal city  was  a  plague-spot,  fatal  to  its  inhab- 
itants and  a  constant  danger  to  us.  Yellow- 
fever  has  caused  the  loss  of  enough  property 
in  the  United  States  to  buy  the  island  outright, 
and  more  deaths  than  the  Spanish  war.  The 
people  had  been  denied  a  chance  for  a  normal 
development,  industrial,  educational,  or  politi- 
cal. Nobody  now  living  can  recall  a  time 
when  life  and  property  were  safe  in  every 
part  of  the  island  till  now. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Cuba  and  the 
Cubans  when  we  pronounced  it  intolerable, 
and  freed  them  from  the  misrule  of  Spain. 
As  soon  as  the  war  was  ended,  we  brought 
peace  and  safety  to  every  part  of  the  island  ; 


we  suppressed  brigandage;  we  set  local  gov- 
ernment on  its  feet;  we  cleansed  the  cities, 
and  introduced  a  sanitary  system  that  has 
already  robbed  yellow  fever  of  its  terrors ; 
we  have  opened  the  island,  rich  in  opportuni- 
ties, to  all  forms  of  legitimate  development, 
making  life  and  property  sale;  and  we  have 
established  a  school  system  modelled  on  our 
own.  In  a  word,  we  have  set  an  oppressed, 
hindered,  and  despoiled  people  in  the  way  of 
advancement,  not  for  our  profit,  but  for  their 
own  development;  and  we  have  bidden  them 
set  up  a  government  of  their  own,  and  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation,  —  all  this  before 
there  is  any  conclusive  demonstration  that 
they  can  govern  themselves  well,  for  they  are 
a  people  who  have  not  been  trained  to  self- 
government. 

Self-government  for  them  was  made  possi- 
ble only  by  our  voluntary  emancipation  of 
them;  and,  before  relinquishing  our  hold  on 
the  island  as  the  responsible  sponsors  for  the 
new  nation,  we  ask  a  pledge  from  them  of 
the  reasonably  good  conduct  of  their  affairs 
and  of  freedom  from  international  complica- 
tions which  might  bring  danger  to  them  and 
to  us,  precisely  as  Mexico  brought  trouble  for 
herself  and  danger  to  us.  Beyond  this,  we 
ask  nothing  for  the  gift  of  their  freedom,  ex- 
cept the  sale  of  coaling  stations  and  an  island 
of  no  commercial  value  but  of  possible  stra- 
tegic use  to  us.  Indeed,  we  give  them,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  independence,  —  which  they  could 
never  have  won  for  themselves,  —  our  pro- 
tection against  possible  international  trouble. 
A  small  and  weak  nation,  they  thus  have  all 
the  advantages  of  a  strong  ally  perpetually. 

We  should  not  be  true  to  our  obligations 
to  ourselves  and  to  civilization  to  demand 
less.  We  have  no  moral  right  to  leave  Cuba 
without  taking  such  reasonable  precautions 
that  our  work  there  shall  be  made  perma- 
nently effective.  Any  other  course  would  be 
silly,  sentimental,  flabby, —  immoral.  Any 
other  course  would  mean  a  plain  shirking  of 
our  obligations  to  civilization.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  our  demands  that  is  humiliating  to  the 
Cubans.  If  they  recognize  no  obligations  to 
us,  and  no  obligations  on  our  part  to  ourselves 
and  to  civilization,  by  our  liberation  oi  them, 
they  will  give  proof  that,  as  they  could  not 
win  their  freedom,  they  are  also  unlikeK  I 
profit  by  it;   and  we  shall  have  to  be   respol 
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sible  for  them  whether  they  will  or  not.  If 
they  should,  by  imprudent  financial  measures 
or  in  other  ways,  come  to  have  serious  inter- 
national trouble,  we  should,  for  our  own  pro- 
tection, have  to  interfere.  If  they  should  not 
be  able  to  prevent  internal  disorder,  the  same 
necessity  might  arise.  Except  coaling  sta- 
tions, negotiations  about  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
and  an  agreement  about  sanitary  work,  we 
ask  nothing  but  what  in  case  of  trouble  we 
should  have  to  take.  Our  demand  means 
simply  that  we  shall  have  the  right  to  prevent 
trouble. 

We  have  kept  the  pledge  that  we  made  to 
be  liberators  and  not  conquerors ;  we  waged 
a  just  war  for  the  freedom  of  an  oppressed 
people  ;  and  we  give  them  a  free  national 
existence  and  our  protection  —  actions  as 
worthy  of  the  Republic's  best  aspirations  as 
any  in  our  history  or  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. It  is  a  chapter  in  humanity  and  politi- 
cal unselfishness  that  must  make  every  citizen 
thrill  with  pride  who  looks  at  human  devel- 
opment in  its  proper  perspective.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  brighter  chapter  in  the  history  of 
nations. 

To  us,  too,  this  settlement  is  fortunate.  It 
will  remove  forever  the  danger  that  the  Cubans 
might  at  some  time  seek  admission  to  the 
Union,  or  that  some  political  party  of  our  own 
might  seek  admission  for  them  —  a  result  that 
we  distinctly  do  not  desire.  The  possible  dan- 
ger of  ultimate  admission  to  statehood  is  the 
only  grave  danger  that  is  involved  in  our 
forced  assumption  of  responsibility  for  the 
old  Spanish  colonies  —  the  danger  that,  out 
of  a  mistaken  sentiment  for  "freedom,"  we 
might  some  day  open  all  our  doors  to  them. 
The  real  danger  from  the  "  anti-imperialist " 
party  is  that  it  may  yet  come  to  make  such 
a  demand  ;  for  it  is  to  such  lengths  that  gov- 
ernment by  emotion  runs. 

DEFINITE    PROGRESS    IN    THE  PHILIPPINES 

IN  the  Philippine  Islands  events  are  mov- 
ing rapidly  toward  a  corresponding 
possible  ultimate  result  that  seems  likely  very 
soon  to  be  obtained  in  Cuba  —  that  is  toward 
ultimate  free  government,  whenever  the 
people  shall  be  ready  for  it  and  equal  to  it. 
Greater  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
month  in  extending  civil  rule,  fewer  casualties 
in  battle  are  reported,  and  a  larger  number  of 


insurgents  have  laid  down  their  arms,  wc 
believe,  than  within  any  similar  recent  period  ; 
and  Congress  has  passed  the  Spooner  amend- 
ment to  the  Army  appropriation  bill. 

This  amendment  empowers  the  President, 
who  has  hitherto  acted  only  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  in  the  islands,  to  sub- 
stitute civil  for  military  rule  as  fast  as 
conditions  warrant.  It  marks  the  authorized 
beginning,  therefore,  of  civil  government 
there ;  and  we  go  forward  toward  a  definite 
aim.  An  additional  feature  of  the  amend- 
ment as  it  was  passed  throws  unusual  safe- 
guards around  franchises,  and  mines  and  land 
transfers,  so  that  these  valuable  properties 
may  not  be  misused  during  the  period  of 
transition  to  stable  government. 

The  main  declaration  of  the  amendment  is 
as  follows :  — 

"  All  military,  civil,  and  judicial  powers  necessary 
to  govern  the  Philippine  islands  .  .  .  shall,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  Congress,  be  vested  in  such 
manner  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
direct,  for  the  establishment  of  civil  government 
and  for  maintaining  and  protecting  the  inhabitants 
of  said  islands  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
property,  and  religion." 

While  the  President  yet  has  vast  power  in 
the  Philippines,  —  military  power  so  long  as 
he  chooses  and  finds  it  necessary  to  exercise 
it,  —  the  Congress  has  made  a  declaration  of 
purpose  and  the  country  is  committed  to  the 
establishment  of  local  government  and  the 
ultimate  planting  of  free  institutions.  This  is 
now  clear  and  unmistakable. 

Two  more  important  provinces  have  been 
organized  under  civil  rule,  and  Jose  Serapio, 
an  uncle  of  Aguinaldo,  and  formerly  a  colonel 
in  his  army,  has  been  appointed  the  first  civil 
governor  of  one  of  them. 

THE   GREAT   STEEL   COMPANY 

THE  organization  of  the  United  Steel 
Corporation,  by  the  consolidation  of 
eight  of  all  the  great  steel  companies  in  the 
country,  brings  under  one  management  the 
largest  aggregation  of  private  commercial  and 
financial  interests  that  a  single  group  of  men 
ever  had  in  hand.  One  of  the  organizers  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  it  is  "  the  broadest, 
biggest,  most  gigantic,  and  most  influential 
combination  ever  effected."  The  constituent 
companies    are  the  Carnegie   Company,   the 
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American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  the 
Federal  Steel  Company,  the  National  Tube 
Company,  the  National  Steel  Company,  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company,  the  American 
Steel-Hoop  Company,  and  the  American  Sheet 
Steel  ( lompany. 

This  organization  so  far  eclipses  all  previous 
industrial  consolidations  that  it  instantly  be 
came  a  subject  of  world-wide  comment  and 
i  on<  rrn,  lor  international,  industrial,  political, 
and  financial  reasons.  The  principal  factor 
in  our  exporting  supremacy  is  steel,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  other  countries  naturally  see 
in  this  concentration  of  American  steel  inter 
ests  a  strengthening  of  American  exporting 
capacity.  A  well-managed  combination  has 
great  advantages  in  extending  foreign  trade 
over  a  number  of  competing  concerns.  This 
consolidation  is  likely  to  do  much  to  increase 
our  exports. 

The  economic  view  of  the  subject  is  not  less 
interesting  in  other  ways.  Every  well-organ- 
ized and  well-managed  industrial  combination 
has  cheapened  the  cost  of  production.  The 
statement  was  made  by  one  of  the  organizers  of 
this  great  company  that  consolidation  would 
save,  in  the  single  item  of  middlemen's  ex- 
penses, as  much  as  $80,000,000  a  year.  Most 
great  industrial  organizations  also  have  im- 
proved the  quality  of  their  product  by  the 
employment  of  more  scientific  methods  than 
smaller  companies  have  employed,  by  the  util- 
ization of  waste  materials,  and  by  the  multi- 
plication of  products.  Most  of  them,  too, 
have  cheapened  the  price  of  their  products 
to  the  consumer.  How  many  <>t  these  results 
will  follow  the  organization  oi  this  consolida- 
tion nobody  can  predict;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  an  exception  to  the 
ral  rule. 

The  corporation  is  s<>  conspicuous  by  rea 
mhi  of  its  magnitude  that  it  may  possibly  be- 
come a  subje<  t  "i  earnest  political  discussion, 
but  the  probabilities  are  that  its  very  mag 
nitude  will  prevent   this  resull      Before  the 

formed,  a  hill  was  introduced 

in  the  House  ot  Representatives  1>\  Mr.  Hah 
"i    Wisconsin,  to  take  off  all  customs 

duties  on  materials  or   products   thai    affected 

orporation.     Mr.  Babcock  is  a  member 
of  tin-  W  nd    Means  Committee,  a   Re 

publican    ol    influence,  and    Chairman    of   the 

National  (  •  ional  Campaign  Committee. 


His  bill  is  a  reminder  that  the  protective  prin- 
ciple has  lost  much  of  its  old-time  prominence 
and  power — lost  it  by  the  pressure  of  events. 
(  )ur  iron  and  steel  exports  last  year  amounted 
to  Si  50,000,000.  But  Mr.  Babcock's bill  . 
hint  also  of  possible  political  discussion  that 
this  organization  may  provoke. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view  the  m 
rude  of  the  new  corporation  is  bewildering. 
Its  capitalization  is  $1,146,000,000  —  more 
than  a  thousand  million  dollars  ;  and  the 
properties  are  said  now  to  be  yielding  large 
profits  on  this  sum. 

Interesting,  too,  is  the  personal  point  of 
view.  Out  of  the  large  number  of  strong 
and  successful  men  that  have  brought  this 
result  about,  three  stand  out  conspicuously, 
—  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  retires  from  active 
ownership;  Mr.  Morgan,  the  financial  01 
izer ;  and  Mr.  Schwab,  who  has  become 
the  president  of  the  new  corporation.  The 
achievements  anil  careers  of  these  men  make 
a  new  chapter  in  the  financial  and  industrial 
work  of  the  world.  The  main  motive  of  the 
organization  was  to  secure  Mr.  Carnegie's 
retirement  —  a  result  that  his  competitors 
regarded   as  desirable. 

THE    TRUSTS    AND    THE    PUBLIC    WELFARE 

THE  general,  sometimes  violent,  and  too 
often  vague  discussion  of  trusts  will  be 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  new  steel  corpora- 
tion. We  have  now  had  enough  experience 
with  such  combinations  to  clear  the  public 
mind  of  fear  on  several  points.  They  do 
cheapen  production  ;  as  a  rule  they  cheapen 
the  cost  to  consumers;  they  have  generally 
produced  a  better  product;  they  have  not 
reduced  the  wages  of  skilled  workmen  ;  but 
they  have  at  times  displaced  unskilled  labor, 
and  in  some  industries  they  have  reduced  the 
income  of  the  producers  o\  raw  materials. 
They  have  had  a  strong  influence  in  lessen- 
ing competition,  and  they  have  reduced  the 
number  oi  opportunities  in  these  particular 
industries  tor  individual  initiative,  but  they 
have  made  better  opportunities  for  men  of 
exceptional  ability.  They  have  promoted 
foreign  trade;  and  they  have  developed  and 
organized  many  side  industries,  thereby  also 
increasing  the  volume  of  productive  work. 

\-~   tor  the  monopoly  of   raw  materials,  the 
steel  corporation  is  only  a  step  in  that  direc- 
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tion  and  by  no  means  as  long  a  step  as  that 
taken,  for  instance,  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. All  the  great  coal  and  iron  deposits 
are  not  controlled   by  the  new  combination. 

Politically  the  point  of  acute  interest  is  of 
course  the  tariff ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  called 
a  foolish,  though  it  is  perhaps  a  premature 
remark,  that  one  commentator  on  the  new 
organization  made,  —  that  it  sounded  the 
knell  of  high  protection. 

Apart  from  this  specific  political  contro- 
versy about  the  tariff,  there  is  one  other 
point  that  disturbs  the  public  mind,  vaguely 
but  at  times  greatly.  It  is  the  real  or  pos- 
sible influence  of  great  organizations  on  legis- 
lation, both  local  and  national.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  on  which  side  greater  hurt  has  yet 
been  done  to  real  democratic  government,  by 
the  corporations'  improper  influence  on  legisla- 
tion or  by  the  wild  and  hindering  legislation  pro- 
voked in  opposition  to  corporation  influence. 

But  there  are  two  points  of  evil  contact 
between  corporations  and  our  political  ma- 
chinery that  sadly  need  consideration.  One 
point  is  the  submission  by  corporations  to 
assessment  and  blackmail  by  political  bosses 
and  campaign  committees ;  and  the  other  is 
the  increasing  number  of  men  representing 
special  interests  who  secure  seats  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  Senate  has  for 
this  reason  become  the  danger  point  in  our 
national  government. 

The  professional  critics  of  everything  often 
remind  us  of  the  degeneration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives ;  but  the  House  is,  per- 
haps, as  fairly  representative  of  the  whole 
country  as  it  ever  was.  It  probably  lacks  as 
large  a  proportion  of  exceptionally  strong 
and  striking  individualities  as  it  had  in  the 
earlier  days ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  by  rigid  comparison  of  the  House  of 
our  own  time  with  the  House  of  any  pre- 
ceding time  that  there  has  been  a  definite 
decline.  We  hear  sometimes,  too,  of  the 
commonplaceness  of  recent  Presidents ;  but 
the  eight  men  who  have  been  Presidents 
since  Lincoln  were  much  stronger  men  than 
the  eight  who  were  Presidents  between  Jack- 
son and  Lincoln.  That  is  to  say,  Johnson, 
Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur,  Cleveland, 
Harrison,  and  McKinley  are  stronger  men 
than  Van  Buren,  W.  H.  Harrison,  Tyler,  Polk, 
Taylor,  Fillmore,  Pierce,  and  Buchanan. 


But  in  the  Senate  there  has  been  a  decline 
not  in  the  ability  of  the  senators,  but  in  their 
relation  to  the  public  welfare.  Patronage- 
mongers,  bosses,  campaign  managers,  repre- 
sentatives of  "interests,"  find  their  way  there 
in  increasing  numbers.  There  are  senators 
who  could  not  be  elected  to  the  House  from 
any  Congressional  district ;  and  there  are 
men  whose  seats  have  been  directly  bought 
—  not  always  nor  oftenest  by  the  senators 
themselves,  but  by  the  "  interests  "  that  they 
stand  for  or  are  identified  with.  Responsible 
to  no  definite  public  constituency,  there  are 
always  senators  who  turn  foreign  relations  to 
partisan  or  personal  profit.  They  seek  to 
please  some  faction  of  a  party  or  to  drive  a 
bargain  with  the  President  for  offices.  If  we 
ever  have  the  frank  confessions  of  any  recent 
President,  we  shall  be  sure  to  hear  that  the 
Senate  gave  him  more  trouble  and  balked 
his  administration  oftener  for  petty  purposes 
than  all  other  branches  of  the  government, 
and  oftenest  stood  in  the  way  of  the  public 
welfare. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  lay  the  blame  for 
these  bad  political  tendencies  on  any  particu- 
lar form  of  the  aggregation  of  commercial 
influence ;  but  they  are  tendencies  that  have 
necessarily  come  with  the  rise  of  great  con- 
centrated interests.  And  these  seem  to  be 
the  danger  points. 

THE  TRUE  KEY  TO  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 

MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON,  our 
distinguished  English  visitor,  in  an 
address  delivered  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
on  Washington's  birthday,  pointed  out  the 
essential  and  sufficient  reason  why  the  future 
must  belong  to  republican  institutions  and 
methods. 

"  The  republic  is  the  inevitable  and  final  form  of 
human  society  —  the  normal  type  of  intelligent 
citizenship.  It  must  dominate  the  future,  for  the 
future  society  must  be  an  industrial  society.  What- 
ever else  is  doubtful,  it  is  certain  that  the  devel- 
opment of  industrial  right  will  be  the  keynote  of  the 
generations  to  come.  Now  industry  is  of  its  nature 
essentially  republican  ;  its  life  is  the  free  coopera- 
tion of  intelligent  masses  of  men,  working  with  good 
will  to  the  common  interest.  Industrial  life  must 
ultimately  eliminate  every  remnant  of  privilege,  of 
caste,  of  monopoly,  of  prerogative ;  for  the  more 
industry  becomes  highly  organized  the  more  per- 
fectly it  demands  the  intelligent  and  free  coopera- 
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tion  of  workers.  Slavery  dies  out  before  the 
of  free  industry.  Military  or  feudal  types  of  society, 
with  caste,  privilege,  idleness,  mastery  blazoned  on 
the  mediaeval  heraldry,  may  struggle  for  their 
ancient  rank,  but  industry  will  slay  them  in  the  end. 
An  industrial  world  —  the  world  of  the  future  grows 
more  and  more  an  industrial  world  —  is  a  repub- 
lican world." 

This  is  in  a  sense  .1  philosophical  common- 
Hut  the  full  meaning  and  the  wide 
application  of  it  arc  so  imperfectly  appre- 
hended by  most  of  our  social  philosophers 
thai  the  literature  of  industrial  democracy  has 
hardly  begun  to  be  written.  The  political 
expressions  o|  democracy  continue  to  hold 
the  first  place  in  the  minds  of  our  best  writers 
—  even  now,  after  the  prodigious  industry  of 
the  American  people  has  asserted  itself  as 
the  prime  force  in  our  life.  Herein  lies  the 
explanation  of  the  surprise  with  which  even 
our  economists  have  just  waked  up  to  our 
industrial  position  in  the  world.  While  the 
real  force  of  American  character  has  for  a 
generation  been  expressing  itself  in  industry 
and  commerce,  the  literature  of  contempo- 
raneous life  has  gone  on  accumulating  about 
our  old  domestic  political  problems;  and  the 
men  who  write  and  speak  have  not  kept  pace 
with  our  true  national  development  The 
character  and  skill  of  the  American  people 
to-day  find  better  expression  in  the  wares 
the)  make  than  in  the  literature  that  they 
produi 

THE  CONTINUITY  OF  PROSPEROUS  CONDITIONS 

THE  principles  that  govern  trade  condi 
tions  are  Still,  in  spite  of  all  our  know  1 
edge  of  the  world's  commerce,  a  matter  to  a 
1  ertain   extent   of  conjecture  and  hardly  vet 
a   matter  of  absolute  demonstration.      The  old 

theories  whereby  panics  and  depressions  were 
explained  have  all  been  discredited  ;  and  the 

whole   matter    must    sometime    be    reduced    to 

an  exacl  science.  Almosl  everygreat  depart- 
ment of  trade  now  admits  ol  exact  calculation 
of  markets  and  demand  in  the  whole  world 
for  reasonable  periods  in  the  future;  and  the 
crop  reports  of  all  the  great  agricultural  na- 
tions prevent  surprises  about  the  harvest.  \\  e 
have,  i  10,  now  passed  the  danger,  let  us  hope, 
<A  such  financial  legislation,  or  threats  ol  it, 
as  used  to  frighten  all  surplus  money  into 
seclusion. 


Hut  however  near  or  far  off  may  be  the  time 
when  an  absolutely  accurate  world-wide  state- 
ment of  trade  conditions  may  be  made,  the 
vast  store  •  now  accessible  points  to  an 

indefinite  period  of  prosperity  in  the  United 
States.      Some  of  the  hopeful  large  I 
these : — 

The  volume  of  currency  in  active  use  is  the 
largest  we  have  ever  had.  The  one-dollar 
and  two-dollar  bills  in  circulation  have  steadily 
increased  from  a  little  more  than  76  million 
dollars  on  December  31,  1895,  to  more  than 
102  millions  last  December;  five-dollar  bills, 
from  257  million  dollars  to  nearly  300  millions  ; 
ten-dollar  and  twenty-dollar  bills  from  520 
million  dollars  to  700  millions.  In  silver  dol- 
lars and  smaller  coins  there  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding in<  rease  during  the  same  perio 
from  less  than  124  million  dollars  to  nearly 
160  millions;  and  there  is  more  silver  in 
use  now  than  at  any  preceding  time  in  our 
history. 

Our  export  trade  in  spite  of  its  recent  phe- 
nomenal increase  continue-  in  all  the 
most  important  articles  of  export.  Our  ship- 
ments to  China  have  been  checked  to  the  dis- 
advantage chiefly  of  Southern  cotton  mills; 
and  the  threatened  trade  war  with  Russia  is 
a  possible  cloud  on  our  export  map,  yet,  how- 
ever, no  larger  than  a  man's  hand.  Th 
in  South  Africa  has  hurt  the  world's  trade 
seriously  in  some  respects  ;  but  for  the  time  it 
has  been  an  advantage  to  us  b  oi  the 

supplies  that  have  been  bought  from  US 

Our  great  railroad  interests  are  nearly  all 
in  very  much  better  condition  than  they  have 
before   been   since    1S03        better,  indeed,   for 

the  progressive  and  healthful  development  ot 
the  country  than  they  ever  were  before 
Two  definite  ami  permanent  gains  in  our 

domestic  trade  are  made  by  the  revival  of 
aeti\  itv  in  tw  o  greal  sections  of  the  country  — 
tin-  Southern  States  and  the  Pa<  1"-  ( 
The  increasing  (  fiiental  trade  w  ill  continue  to 
enrich  our  Pacific  States,  and  more  than  ever 
when  the  long  Chinese  trouble  is  ended  Ail 
the  upland  and  midland  South  is  greatl)  more 
prosperous  than  it  ever  was  before.  There 
is  heard  a  cr)  ol  warning  about  the  multipli- 
cation of  Southern  cotton  mills;  but  they 
continue  to  prosper  in  spite  of  the  temporary 
cutting  ott  oi  a  part  ^\  their  trade  to  China. 
■  eater   importance,    perhaps,    than   the 
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cotton  mills  are  the  increasing  production  of 
iron  and  steel ;  and  of  still  greater  importance 
to  the  mass  of  the  people  is  the  remarkable 
growth  in  many  Southern  communities  of 
small  industries.  And  the  whole  material  con- 
dition and  outlook  of  the  people  are  changing 
by  reason  of  the  success  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  industrial  schools  there  —  schools 
for  each  race.  The  day  can  never  return 
when  practically  all  the  money  in  circulation 
in  the  South  came  from  the  sale  of  a  single 
crop,  nearly  all  which  was  manufactured  else- 
where. 

The  prosperity  of  the  South  and  of  the 
Pacific  States  is  not  won  at  the  loss  of  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Perhaps  no  region  on 
earth  has  ever  had  so  rapid  a  growth  in  real 
and  lasting  wealth-production  as  the  "empire 
by  the  great  lakes  "  during  this  decade. 

All  the  small  and  temporary  trade  signs 
point  the  same  way.  The  money  brokers  find 
fewer  borrowers  than  usual,  outside  the  nor- 
mal routine  of  bank  business,  in  the  middle 
West  and  the  South.  It  has  been  noticed  by 
the  trade  journals  that  the  prosperous  manu- 
facturers are  enlarging  their  plants  and  not  in- 
vesting their  earnings  in  speculative  ventures. 
The  commercial  travellers  of  the  great  jobbing 
houses  have  sent  in  larger  orders  than  for 
many  years  for  most  kinds  of  staple  goods. 

By  every  test  the  prosperity  that  we  enjoy 
shows  a  solid  foundation  ;  and,  under  prudent 
management,  there  seems  no  reason  to  fear  an 
early  decline  of  it. 

THE   PASSING   OF    THE   PROHIBITION  CRUSADE 

THE  restricted  influence  of  the  crusade 
of  Mrs.  Nation  against  the  rum-shops 
in  Kansas  has  really  shown  much  growth  in 
public  calmness  and  philosophy  with  regard 
to  the  drink  evil.  True,  she  has  raised  a  great 
row  in  Kansas.  She  has  broken  the  mirrors 
and  the  furniture  of  many  dram-shops ;  her 
example  has  been  followed  by  both  men  and 
women  in  not  a  few  Kansas  towns ;  there 
have  been  threats  by  like-minded  reformers 
in  other  states ;  she  has  suffered  the  "  mar- 
tyrdom "  of  imprisonment;  she  has  edited  a 
newspaper  "for  one  day" — a  "joint-smash- 
ing edition  "  ;  she  has  received  the  praise  of 
organizations  of  emotional  men  and  women, 
who  hail  her  as  a  leader  of  a  new  movement ; 
and  she  has  been  invited,  so  it  is  reported,  to 


address  the  University  of  Texas.  Yet  the 
whole  movement  appears  much  greater  at  a 
distance  than  it  does  in  Kansas ;  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  a  general 
crusade  for  prohibition  such  as  has  several 
times  swept  over  the  country.  The  same 
type  of  man  or  woman  that  used  to  be  a 
temperance  "reformer"  is  now  plainly  a 
"  crank." 

She  has,  moreover,  a  certain  moral  claim 
to  toleration  —  as  those  who  believe  in  govern- 
ment by  emotion  regard  the  law  —  because 
every  dram-shop  in  Kansas  is  unlawful.  If 
the  law  cannot  be  enforced  by  the  proper 
officers  (so  this  class  of  reformers  reason),  it 
must  be  enforced  by  "crusaders" — by  pri- 
vate violence.  This  is,  of  course,  the  mob's 
justification  of  lynching.  Mrs.  Nation's  cru- 
sade is  a  violent  effort  to  make  an  unenforced 
law  effective.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas 
has  handed  down  a  decision  (as  any  court 
would  with  such  a  case  before  it)  that  the 
breaking  of  furniture  in  a  saloon  by  a  private 
person,  even  if  the  saloon  be  unlawful,  is  a 
misdemeanor.  Legal  forms,  of  course,  count 
for  nothing  in  the  mind  of  a  woman  who  wrote 
to  the  judge  that  sent  her  to  jail  :  — 

"  I  want  you  to  quit  your  fooling  and  let  me  out 
of  here.  If  you  cause  me  to  miss  my  engagements, 
I  won't  feel  like  a  ministering  angel  unto  you.  It 
is  time  for  you  to  recover  yourself  before  the  devil, 
your  master,  makes  a  clean  sweep  with  you  into 
hell.  You  know  you  are  persecuting  one  of  (to  l's 
children  who  loves  you  for  Jesus's  sake.  Let  me 
out  that  I  may  go  about  my  business  of  saving  such 
poor  devils  as  you.  Write  or  come  to  see  me 
right  off." 

Mrs.  Nation's  experience  and  its  reception 
point  to  three  conclusions, —  that  Kansas  con- 
tinues to  be  our  most  interesting  social  experi- 
ment farm ;  that  unenforcible  laws,  even 
though  they  be  embodied  in  a  constitution, 
bring  contempt  of  law,  and  are  likely  to 
encourage  violent  methods ;  and  that  the 
public  confidence  in  successful  prohibition  of 
the  drink  traffic  has  been  utterly  lost.  We 
have  learned  that  lesson  at  least.  A  general 
prohibition  crusade  is  not  again  possible. 
Books  like  the  R.eport  on  the  Legislative 
Aspects  of  the  Drink  Problem  made  under 
the  direction  of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard 
University,  have  conclusively  proved  that  pro- 
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hibition,  except  in  small  areas,  is  provocative 
of  worse  vices  than  drink. 

GENERAL  BELL'S  RAPID  ADVANCEMENT 

THE  promotion  of  Captain  J.  Franklin 
Bell,  over  more  than  500  captains,  more 
than  200  majors,  98  lieutenant-colonels,  and 
TJ  colonels,  to  a  brigadier-generalship  in  the 
regular  army  calls  sharp  attention  to  his  career 
in  the  Philippines.  He  has  not  attracted  as 
much  popular  notice  as  several  other  officers. 
Indeed,  his  brilliant  military  career  is  almost 
unknown  to  the  public.  Hut  there  has  been 
no  more  daring  military  work  in  any  army 
than  his. 

When  the  new  United  States  volunteer 
regiments  were  organized,  three  of  them 
were  recruited  at  Manila  with  seasoned 
fighters  from  the  old  State  volunteers,  and 
Bell  was  given  the  colonelcy  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth.  His  regiment  was  not  attached  to  any 
brigade,  and  he  acted  as  a  free  lance,  report- 
ing only  to  General  MacArthur,  the  division 
commander. 

In  one  fight,  in  which  his  whole  regiment 
was  engaged,  he  took  nine  men  with  him,  and 
crawling  close  to  a  body  of  insurgents  in  a 
trench,  got  on  their  flank.  In  the  hot  fighting 
that  followed,  his  party  killed  29  of  the  30  men 
in  the  trench.  One  was  allowed  to  escape  to 
tell  how  it  happened.  None  of  his  part}'  met 
with  a  mishap. 

His  mode  of  fighting  was  to  spread  his 
men  out  in  a  very  long  skirmish  line,  fully 
fifty  feet  apart  —  just  in  communicating  dis- 
tan<  e  with  each  other.  Each  one  was  left 
to  depend  considerably  on  his  own  resources, 
and  this  method  developed  a  regiment  oi  ex 
traordinary  fighters.  It  took  a  good  shot  to 
hit  one  of  his  men,  and  the  Filipinos  are  not 
especially  accurate  marksmen. 

When  the  American  troops  reached  the 
Bambam  River  on  the  advance  to  Tarlac,  they 
tOnnd  both  ends  oi  the  railroad  bridge  de- 
stroyed. The  Filipinos  were  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion  on   a   mountain,    from    which   they   could 

1  to  the  Americans  below.     On  the  first 
da)   our   loss   was   severe.     Hut   during    the 

night    Colonel  Bell  led    the  Thirty-sixth   on   a 

circuitous  march,  and  by  morning  he  had  the 
regimenl  on  .1  higher  mountain  overlooking 
the  insurgent  position,  Before  long  his  men 
were   pouring   a  heavy  fire  into  the  enemy, 


and  it  proved  one  of  the  most  disastrous  de- 
feats to  the  Filipino  cause. 

Once  when  riding  ahead  of  his  column  in 
company  with  ten  of  his  officers,  they  sud- 
denly came  upon  a  hundred  or  more  insur- 
gents. Hell  was  cut  off  from  his  comrades 
and  found  himself  alone  in  a  clearing  with 
seven  Filipinos,  who  were  armed  with  rifles. 
He  had  only  a  revolver  and  only  one  shell  in 
it.  He  rode  headlong  into  the  group  of  Fili- 
pinos shouting,  and  he  shot  off  his  single 
pistol  ball.  It  struck  the  captain,  and  the 
others  ran.  He  caught  them  and  commanded 
them  to  throw  down  their  rifles.  1  le  captured 
a  part  of  them  and  brought  them  back  to 
their  captain,  who  had  only  been  wounded  in 
the  arm.  When  he  rejoined  his  comrades,  he 
was  leading  the  captain  and  two  other  Fili- 
pinos as  his  prisoners.  It  was  for  this  exploit 
that  he  received  the  medal  of  honor.  It  was 
Captain  Hell  who  rescued  Lieutenant  Gillmore 
and  his  companions  of  the  navy. 

Once  while  bathing  in  a  river  at  a  presuma- 
bly safe  place  on  the  march,  the  regiment  was 
attacked  by  the  enemy  concealed  in  the  neigh- 
boring hills.  The  men  put  their  shoes  on,  a 
few  tarried  to  get  their  trousers,  but  most  of 
them  were  without  any  clothing  when  they 
charged  the  Filipinos  and  drove  them  away. 

General    Hell    is   a    Kentuekian,   fort) 
years  old;  he  is  tall  and  dark,  and  the  hardy 
qualities  of  the  soldier  can  be  easily  seen  in  his 
countenance. 

NAVAL    ETIQUETTE    AND    CHARACTER 

IT  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  democratic 
civilian  to  appreciate  the  professional 
point  of  view  of  the  naval  officer  —  in  a  sense 
the  necessary  point  of  view  —  as  regards  what 
the  civilian  might  hastily  regard  as  gold-lace 
etiquette.  This  fact  has  been  forcibly  called 
to  mind  by  Rear-Admiral  Sampson's  refusal 
to  recommend  the  promotion  of  the  gunner 
Morgan,  which  would  put  him  in  line  for 
advancement  to  be  an  officer.  The  admiral. 
in   declining   to   recommend    the   promotion 

oi    a  man  of    many  good  qualities,  laid   stress 

upon  the  necessity  oi  the  polite  side  oi  an 
officer's  training.     A  naval  officer  is  a  man 

who  represents  his  country  abroad,  a  man 
who  must  worthily  maintain  a  high  social 
rank  ;  and  men  whose  early  opportunities 
for  such  training  were  neglected  ought  not 
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to  become  officers.  This  view  as  a  general 
principle  is  perfectly  sound  —  is  indeed  nec- 
essary. Of  course  it  may  be  exaggerated  to 
the  point  of  snobbishness,  or  unjustly  applied, 
just  as  the  contrary  view  may  be  insisted 
on  to  the  point  of  sheer  demagogism.  Little 
attention  would  have  been  paid  to  the  rear- 
admiral's  letter  at  any  other  time.  But  it 
was  made  public  just  when  his  name  and 
Rear-Admiral  Schley's  were  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  promotion  to  the  vice-admiralty ;  and 
its  publication  had  unfortunately  much  to 
do  with  the  Senate's  failure  to  ratify  his  nomi- 
nation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Admiral  Sampson 
wrote  such  a  statement,  and  unfortunate  that 
it  was  published  ;  for  the  destroyer  of  Cer- 
vera's  fleet  and  his  officers  ought  to  receive 
the  reward  that  has  been  scandalously  with- 
held. But  it  was  pusillanimous,  partisan,  and 
altogether  wretched  conduct  to  decline  action 
on  the  nomination  because  of  what  Admiral 
Sampson  wrote  —  even  if  in  what  he  wrote  it 
be  granted  that  he  was  clearly  wrong. 

The  officers  of  the  United  States  navy  are 
the  finest  body  of  heroic  men  that  breathe 
this  world's  air.  Bravery,  loyalty,  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  service,  patriotism,  —  these 
are  taken  for  granted  among  them.  Any 
one  of  them  and  every  one  of  them  holds 
his  life  ready  as  a  joyful  sacrifice  at  any 
moment  to  the  honor  of  the  service  or  the 
glory  of  the  Republic.  This  admirable  and 
heroic  spirit  is  the  fine  flower  of  careful 
training. 

Democratic  we  all  are — democratic  to  the 
core — in  all  our  philosophy.  Our  civilization 
rests  on  the  broad  basis  of  equal  opportunity. 
Yet  the  highly  disciplined  organization  of  the 
navy  plays  its  part  in  maintaining  its  noble 
spirit.  And  political  resentment  of  naval 
spirit  and  manners  is  more  likely  to  do 
harm  than  an  unfortunate  expression  by  a 
naval  officer. 

THE   RESTORATION   OF   AMERICAN   SEAMEN 

THE  forced  setting  aside  of  the  ship-sub- 
sidy bill  was  due  primarily  to  the  deep- 
seated  objection  to  subsidies  which  discussion 
of  it  developed,  and  also  to  the  hesitant  mood 
that  the  Senate  was  forced  to  feel  when  it 
came  face  to  face  with  a  total  appropriation 
of  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.      Anv 


bill  like  this  will  have  a  diminishing  chance 
of  enactment  as  time  goes  on.  In  the  first 
place,  American  foreign  trade  is  so  rapidly 
increasing  in  volume  that  our  own  merchant 
marine  will  grow  without  such  help.  In  the 
second  place,  this  bill  will  be  good  campaign 
material  for  the  Democrats.  Together  with 
the  general  increase  of  governmental  expen- 
ditures it  will  cut  a  large  political  figure.  It 
was  a  dangerous  piece  of  legislation  to  pro- 
pose. 

But  the  very  complex  problem  of  building 
up  a  carrying  trade  in  American  ships,  by 
some  method,  remains  with  us.  There  is  less 
profit  in  ocean  freights  than  there  was  in  the 
old  days  of  the  supremacy  of  the  American 
sailor ;  but  there  are  reasons  other  than  the 
making  of  money  why  we  ought  to  carry 
our  own  wares  to  other  lands  in  our  own 
ships. 

Perhaps  the  best  reason  of  all  is  that,  al- 
though we  trade  across  two  oceans  and  up 
and  down  the  world  as  no  people  before  ex- 
cept our  British  kinsmen  ever  did,  the  Amer- 
ican sailor  has  almost  gone  from  the  seas. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  seafaring  men  enough  of 
the  proper  metal  for  our  navy.  Yet  it  was 
only  two  generations  ago  when  men  trained 
on  Yankee  ships  were  the  best  seafarers,  per- 
haps, that  ever  sailed.  With  the  breakdown 
of  our  merchant  service  during  the  Civil  War, 
the  kind  of  men  that  had  before  gone  to  sea 
took  up  other  pursuits;  and  never  since  have 
we  become  in  a  true  sense  a  maritime  people. 
The  great  change  that  has  come  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  steamships  for  sailing  vessels  has 
played  its  part  in  banishing  them  from  the 
sea.  But  all  the  oceans  of  the  world  ought 
to  be  the  field  of  American  practical  efficiency, 
endurance,  and  daring,  for  the  sake  of  our 
national  character  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
our  trade.  If  the  sea-roving  experience  of 
our  race  were  taken  away, — if  such  a  thing 
be  thinkable,  —  we  should  be  a  race  of  dis- 
tinctly weaker  fibre.  Any  right  plan  of  well- 
balanced  national  development  requires  that 
the  masters  of  our  continent  be  masters  of 
our  oceans  also.  The  sea  as  a  trainer  of 
robust  character  has  gone  out  of  our  life,  as 
it  has  almost  gone  also  out  of  our  romance. 
A  grave  national  duty  is  to  bring  it  back 
—  not  by  subsidies,  but  by  some  better 
method. 
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COLLEGE   COURSES    AND  CULTURE 

IN  the  long  controversy  about  culture-studies 
as  compared  with  studies  that  may  be 
regarded  as  chiefly  utilitarian,  in  our  colleges, 
the  culture-studies,  represented  chiefly  by 
Greek,  have  continued  to  lose.  The  general 
tendency  toward  the  recognition  of  pro- 
fessional studies  has  now  almost  carried  the 
daw  In  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Columbia,  and 
now  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  courses 
preparatory  to  the  professional  schools  are 
accepted  for  the  senior  year.  The  Univer- 
oi  Michigan  will  confer  only  the  A.B. 
degree,  and  no  longer  Bachelor  of  Philosophy, 
and  Bachelor  of  Letters,  and  so  on  ;  in  other 
words,  all  the  Courses  of  a  somewhat  special 
character  which  have  hitherto  been  recognized 
by  spe<  tal  degrees  are  now  put  on  a  lev  el  w  ith 
the  genera]  Bachelor's  degree.  The  move- 
ment is  stron»  to  reduce  the  college  course 
to  three  years  instead  of  four. 

The  meaning  of  these  changes  is  that  the 
old  contention  of  the  Grecians  —  that  dis- 
tinctly culture-studies  (of  which  Greek  was 
In  pical)  are  necessary  for  a  young  man's  edu- 
■  ation  —  is  fast  losing  its  hold.  The  broader 
question  was  not  so  much  whether  Greek 
itself  should  keep  its  old-time  place  of  promi- 
as  whether  the  "humanities"  should 
yield  further  to  the  utilities.  The  humanities 
seem  at  last  practically  to  have  lost  the  da\ 
in  most  of  our  universities. 

Two  things  may  be  said  about  the  change  — 
either  thai  the  more  utilitarian  studies  really 
serve  the  purposes  of  culture  as  well  as  the 
humanities  served  it,  or  that  the  demands  i>\ 
>  h  life  require  the  sacrifice  of  the  human- 
ities. Neither  assertion  is  true.  The  dis<  i- 
plinary  value  oi  the  sciences  is  as  great  no 
doubt  as  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  ancient 
languages.     But  the  needs  ol  culture  cannot 

be  satisfied  by   mere  discipline  any  more  than 

it  can  be  satisfied  by  merely  utilitarian  sub- 

\  rounded  intellectual  life  requires  a 
background  and  a  mellowness  that  come 
only  from  contact  with  the  highest  artistic 
products   of    the    rare,    and    with    its   idealized 

products  —  indeed  with  its  literature.  The 
thing  that  the  old  scholars  mean  by  culture  is 
in  indispensable  thing,  a  thing, 
too,  the  foundations  of  which  must  be  laid  in 
youth.  The  best  balance  ol  intellectual  man- 
can  be  attained  in  no  Other  way. 


To  attain  it,  fortunately  there  is  an  easier 
way  than  the  way  ol  Greek.  The  Losing  con- 
tention of  the  Grecians  is  deserved.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  in  modern  education  the 
possibilities  of  culture  through  Greek  studies 
have  practically  not  been  realized,  for  but  one 
lad  in  a  hundred  has,  in  these  later  genera- 
reached  the  degree  of  attainment  that 
the  Greek  contention   presuppo 

The  easier  and  better  way  of  retaining, 
restoring,  and  greatly  broadening  the  culture- 
studies  of  a  college  course  is  to  recoj 
the  culture-value  of  our  own  Language  and 
literature.  A  broader  and  saner  and  more 
"humane"  and  thorough  and  loving  study  of 
the  literature  of  our  own  race  is  the  obvious 
way  out  of  the  dilemma.  And  it  i-  more 
than  an  escape  from  a  dilemma.  It  is  a  bet- 
ter means  of  broadening  and  deepening  our 
culture  than  we  have  ever  utilized  or  tried. 
We  are  approaching  it  gradually.  We  had 
one  generation  or  more  of  rhetoricians  and 
dilettanti  as  teachers  of  English  —  the  slip- 
shod easy  old  tomfoolery  ol  general  "  English 

Literature"  courses.  We  now  h.c 
eration  of  accurate  and  narrow  English  philo- 
logians  and  text-tinkers.  Presently  we  shall 
have,  let  us  hope,  a  generation  of  broad  and 
mellow  scholars  who  know  their  subject 
technically  of  course,  but  who  Likewise  know- 
it  "  humanely."  There  is  a  new  culture 
and  an  adequate  one  in  this  direction.  Sure- 
ly we  have  been  slow  in  coming  into  our 
inheritance. 

THE  SECTIONAL  DIVISION  OF  CHURCHES 

ONE  oi  the  great    religious  tasks  in  the 
United    States  is  to  reunite  those 
.    notably    the    Presbyterians    and    the 
Methodists,  that   were  split   in   two  by   the 

Civil     War.      Yet     the     truly    Christian     and 
patriotic  efforts  to  reunite  them  do  no: 
to  brii  >sS  hopefully  near.     They  were 

divided  by    slavery,  the    Southern  theologians 
of    the  old   time   maintaining    that   it   \\ 
vii.clv  sanctioned.     Church  property,  too,  be- 
came a  matter  ol    dispute.     But  thes* 
causes    ot    disunion    have    Long    ago    been    rc- 

■  1;    and    there    is    every    reason    on    the 

■  •I  things  why  this  difference  should  be 

healed.        But    in    the    great    libcrali/aC 

in    recent   years,  the 
Southern   churches   have   lagged  behind   the 
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Northern ;  and  a  new  difference  is  in  danger 
of  arising  —  a  practical  difference  in  faith. 
Poth  yet  recite  the  same  creeds,  but  they 
interpret  them  somewhat  differently.  Herein 
lies  the  greatest  danger  —  that  there  may 
become  a  permanent  difference  in  faith  be- 
tween the  churches  that  bear  the  same  names 
in  both  sections  of  the  country. 

The  subject  is  of  far  wider  scope  than  its 
mere  theological  importance.  The  social, 
and  remotely  even  the  political,  force  of  these 
churches  is  very  great.  They  mould  the 
family  attitude  —  the  fireside  feeling  —  toward 
most  great  subjects.  They  play  a  silent  but 
strong  part  in  the  lives  of  masses  of  the  best 
people,  especially  of  the  best  women ;  and 
any  dividing  influence  of  this  subtle  nature  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored  —  how  greatly  few 
persons  know  except  those  who  have  inti- 
mate personal  relations  on  both  sides  of  this 
invisible  line  of  division.  It  touches  char- 
acter, it  touches  the  view  of  life,  it  touches 
practical  affairs,  it  touches  our  whole  social 
organization — it  affects  our  national  life  pro- 
foundly. 

There  is  perhaps  no  graver  duty  that  falls 
to  any  class  of  earnest  men  in  this  genera- 
tion than  the  duty  that  is  laid  on  the  rulers  of 
these  divided  churches  to  reunite  them.  It 
is  both  a  religious  and  a  patriotic  duty. 

THE  INCREASING  CHARM  OF  NEW  YORK 

THE  spasmodic  attention  that  New  York 
City  attracts  by  reason  of  its  civic  con- 
dition throws  a  proper  conception  of  the  city 
out  of  balance.  The  newspapers  all  over  the 
country  give  emphatic  publicity  to  a  police 
scandal,  and  men  are  likely  to  forget  that  the 
metropolis  is  every  year  making  marvellous 
progress  not  only  in  wealth  but  in  beauty  and 
in  all  that  ministers  to  the  higher  life.  The 
changes  of  almost  any  single  year  are  little 
short  of  wonderful. 

In  architecture  a  decade  has  brought  a  rev- 
olution. The  building  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity library,  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John, 
the  great  arch  of  which  is  conspicuous  on 
Morningside  Heights,  the  new  buildings  be- 
yond the  river  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  the  improvement  of  Riverside  Drive, 
giving  one  of  the  noblest  river  views  in  the 
world  ;  the  completion  of  the  enlarged  Mu- 
seum of    Natural  History,    the  great   public 


library  that  is  forthwith  to  be  erected  on 
Forty-second  Street,  the  new  building  of  the 
Prooklyn  Institute,  near  Prospect  Park,  the 
new  bridges  across  East  River,  the  subway  in 
course  of  construction,  and  most  of  all  the  in- 
tellectual and  aesthetic  progress  that  all  these 
imply  —  denote  that  the  metropolis  is  taking 
its  place  among  the  greatest  cities  of  the 
world  as  a  desirable  place  of  residence  as 
well  as  a  profitable  place  to  work. 

PROGRESS  WITH   THE   CHINESE    TROUBLE 

VERY  considerable  progress  has  appar- 
ently been  made  toward  the  settlement 
of  the  Chinese  question.  It  was  announced 
on  February  21  that  the  Chinese  Government 
had  accepted  the  death-roll  prepared  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Powers,  and  that  on  Febru- 
ary 27  the  men  that  had  been  condemned 
were  executed ;  others  were  permitted  and 
commanded  to  commit  suicide ;  and  those 
that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  announced,  shall  in  due  time  be 
punished.  So  ends  this  ghastly  preliminary 
of  the  negotiations.  The  second  important 
demand  of  the  ministers  has  also  been  com- 
plied with,  and  government  examinations  have 
been  suspended  in  those  provinces  where  there 
were  anti-foreign  outbreaks.  This  suspension 
of  examinations  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as 
an  especial  degradation. 

The  German  Field-Marshal,  Count  von 
Waldersee,  gave  it  out  early  in  February  that 
he  would  make  a  more  serious  and  destruc- 
tive punitive  expedition  than  had  yet  been 
made  —  this  time  toward  the  temporary  home 
of  the  court.  General  Chaffee  refused  to  join 
it  with  his  legation  guard,  and  the  United 
States  instructed  its  ambassadors  to  all  the 
Powers  to  express  our  disapproval.  When 
the  Chinese  Government  accepted  the  death- 
roll  prepared  by  the  ministers,  the  expedi- 
tion was  abandoned.  It  was  perhaps  only  a 
"bluff"  to  force  the  Chinese  to  action. 

The  United  States  Government  took  occa- 
sion to  secure  the  agreement  of  each  Power 
to  refrain  during  the  negotiations  from  appro- 
priating territory  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  others,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
affirmation,  in  part,  of  their  original  agree- 
ment. Such  action  on  our  part  seemed  worth 
while,  because  the  threat  of  more  extensive 
punitive  expeditions,  and  Russia's  occupation 
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of  Manchuria,  seem  to  imply  forgetfulne 
the  original  purpose  of  the  allies. 

The  delay  in  going  taster  toward  a  final 
settlement  of  the  long-drawn-out  trouble  had 
made  the  hope  of  ultimately  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire  faint.  The  longer  the 
Government  is  kept  from  Pekin,  the  weaker 
it  must  become.  Yet  the  longer  the  military 
01  i  upation  of  Pekin,  the  deeper  must  become 
i  he  hatred  of  the  Chinese  for  foreigners.  But 
the  situation  now  is  distinctly  more  hopeful 
than  it  has  bet  ore  been.  It  has  even  been 
announced  that  the  Emperor  will  soon  return 
to  Pekin. 

Hut  the  only  important  matter  yet  to  be  set- 
tled—  and  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  —  is 
the  amounts  of  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  the 
several  Powers  and  the  method  of  paying  it. 
Here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  It 
the  Powers  are  reasonable,  all  may  end  well 
and  reasonably  soon.  Otherwise  such  a  mort- 
.  in  some  form  or  other,  may  he  taken  on 
China  as  will  end  at  last  in  territorial  appro- 
priation, in  spite  of  agreements  now  made  of 
a  contrary  purpose. 

Minister  Conger  has  been  granted  a  leave 
of  absence,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Rockhill,  who  was 
sent  out  by  the  President  to  China  as  a  spe- 
cial commissioner,  is  active  minister  at  Pekin. 

IN  CHINA  AFTER  THE  SETTLEMENT 

BUT  it  is  becoming  increasingly  plain  that, 
even  if  there  be  no  appropriation  of  ter- 
ritory by  the  Powers,  China  will  never  again 

be  as  hitherto  a  closed  area  to  Western  enter- 
prise and  influence;  and  it'  such  a  result  be 
honorably  achieved,  it  will  be  a  great  gain. 

And  such  a  change  will  be  the  beginning 
of  one  ot  the  most  important  experiments  in 
history  —  the  experiment  of  the  industrial  eon- 
it  Asiatic  population  by  West- 
ern nations.  England  has  made  as  complete 
a  conquest  of  India  as  any  Western  people 
can   perhaps  hope   to  make  ot   an   Oriental 

population;  and  yet  the  millions  of  India  re- 
main almost,  if  not  quite,  as  I  Oriental  as  they 
wen-  before  English  civilization  began.  On 
■  her  hand,  the  greatesl  wonder  of  modern 
history  is  the  change  that  the  Japanese  have 
lit  in  themselves,  or  it  not  actual  change, 

at  least  a  remarkable  adaptation  to  (  Vcidental 
(  i\  ill.  .it ion. 

The  Chinese  are  neither  people  of  India  nor 


Japanese;  and  what  change  may  be  possible 
in  their  life  and  methods  is  matter  of  sheer 
speculation. 

THE    GOVERNMENT'S    SCIENTIFIC    WORK 

ONE  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  do- 
mestic legislation  enacted  by  the  last 
Congress  was  the  reorganization  of  the 
title  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  "  Divisions"  of  Forestry,  Chemistry,  and 
Soils  were  made  "bureaus,"  and  a  "  Bureau" 
of  Plant  Industry  was  formed.  This  change 
means  a  recognition  of  the  work  done  in 
these  departments,  and  an  enlargement  of 
their  resources  and  scope.  The  revolu- 
tionary value  of  the  work  done  in  these 
"divisions"  was  at  first  only  tolerated,  not 
appreciated.  It  was  not  very  long  ago  when 
it  was  regarded  more  or  less  as  merely  rou- 
tine scientific  experimentation  of  hardly  more 
than  clerical  importance. 

Now  by  the  additional  dignity  given  by  this 
reorganization,  and  the  chance  for  better  re- 
ward and  wider  scope,  these  scientific  workers 
will  fare  better,  and  these  bureaus  will  receive 
something  of  the  recognition  they  deserve. 

The  scientific  work  of  the  governmei  ' 
pecially  in  the  Agricultural   Department,  has 
been  done  bv  some  of  the  best  equipped   and 
most   devoted    men    in   the  world,  working   .i 
revolution  tor  the  American  farmer,  and  re- 
ceiving a  smaller  income  than  a  teacher  in  a 
college.      There  is  one  man  of  eminence,  and 
he  is  not  an  exception,  who  has  carried  on  his 
original  work  there  for  a  salary  of  £150 
has  declined  an  offer  of  £5000  to  give  b 
vices  for  private  ends. 

And  agriculture  is  fast  becoming  scientific 
as  a  reMilt  of  such  work.  The  Ye.; 
the  Department  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
publications  in  the  world;  the  experiment  sta- 
tions in  every  state  and  territory  last 
distributed  copies  of  nearly  h\c  hundred 
reports  and  bulletins  to  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion persons.  Improved  methods,  new  kinds 
ot  crops,  new  varieties  of  fruits,  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  soils,  remedies  for  blights  and 
pests  and  diseases,  —  the  work  is  come  to  be 
perhaps  the  best  work  of  its  sort  in  the  world, 
and  many  of  the  men  who  do  it  are  among 
reatest  bene!  the  race  in   their 

generation.  They  are  bringing  a  new  day 
tor  the   farmer,  not   only  in   his  work,  but  in 
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his  intellectual  life,  and  they  are  putting  our 
greatest  industry  on  a  scientific  basis. 

PRINCE   KROPOTKIN 

PRINCE  KROPOTKIN,  scholar,  social- 
ist, —  revolutionist  indeed,  —  is  again  in 
the  United  States,  lecturing  on  Russian  Lit- 
erature. The  career  of  this  extraordinary 
man  was  told  by  himself  just  after  his  last 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  his  "  Memoirs 
of  a  Revolutionist,"  which  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  modern  autobiographies. 

RUSSIA  AND  A  POSSIBLE  TARIFF  WAR 

MDE  WITTE,  the  Russian  Minister  of 
.  Finance,  is  putting  his  hand  on  the 
nerve-centres  of  international  politics  with  a 
frequency  and  a  daring  that  calls  attention 
sharply  to  his  extraordinary  activity.  It  was 
he  who  strengthened  Russia's  hold  on  Man- 
churia till  the  other  Powers  have  felt  moved 
to  protest  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  has  planned 
Russian  supervision  of  Manchurian  police  and 
Russian  monopoly  of  Manchurian  railways, 
even  against  China  herself ;  in  a  word,  under 
his  plan  of  management  Russia  has  appro- 
priated Manchuria  without  technically  annex- 
ing it  to  the  Russian  Empire.  Manchuria 
is  about  equal  in  area  to  both  Germany  and 
France.  This  forward  action  of  Russia  has 
aroused  China  and  the  allied  Powers  to  recall 
to  the  Czar's  government  the  international 
agreement  to  refrain  from  taking  Chinese 
territory  during  the  negotiations. 

It  is  reported,  too,  that  a  change  of  sweep- 
ing significance  has  been  made  by  this  strong 
minister  in  Russian  finance.  He  has  con- 
verted the  St.  Petersburg  stock  exchange  into 
a  government  department.  He  dictates  the 
nomination  and  the  removal  of  members,  and 
all  stock-brokers  must  make  a  substantial  de- 
posit with  the  Government.  The  movement 
is  interpreted  as  a  measure  to  bring  all  the 
important  powers  of  finance  directly  under 
government  control. 

But  the  action  of  M.  De  Witte  that  has 
attracted  most  attention  in  our  part  of  the 
world  is  the  threatened  tariff  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  By  the  interpreta- 
tion of  our  law  of  countervailing  duties  made 
by  Secretary  Gage — namely,  that  the  Russian 
system  of  "draw-back"  duties  on  beet  sugar 
is  equivalent  to  an  export  duty  on  beet  sugar 


to  the  United  States  —  it  was  ordered  that 
our  rate  of  duty  on  Russian  sugar  be  increased. 
Instantly,  M.  De  Witte  raised  the  rate  of 
duty  in  Russia  on  our  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures. Our  action  came  just  when  he 
could  make  best  use  of  it.  The  Russian 
Government  was  considering  possible  methods 
of  giving  additional  protection  to  Russian 
metal  products ;  and  this  opportunity  to  please 
this  "  element "  of  Russian  industrial  life  came 
to  hand  most  opportunely. 

The  result  of  this  incipient  tariff  war  can- 
not yet  be  clearly  foreseen.  American  manu- 
facturers have  earnestly  protested  against  the 
ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
increased  duty  on  a  cargo  of  Russian  beet- 
sugar  has  been  paid  in  New  York  under  pro- 
test, and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the 
United  States  Court  hand  down  a  decision  on 
the  Secretary's  ruling.  Our  exports  of  iron 
and  steel  to  Russia  are  not  very  large, —  about 
eleven  millions  of  dollars  last  year,  — ■  but  the 
market  is  a  promising  one,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  tariff  war  is  a  bad  omen  for  trade. 

The  danger  is  the  greater  because  of  the 
strong  and  swift  tendency  to  organize  all 
important  Russian  industries  into  State  De- 
partments. Manufactures  may  be  so  organ- 
ized. M.  De  Witte  rose  to  power  by  his 
excellent  service  as  government  director  of 
railways.  He  is  apparently  organizing  all 
the  great  activities  of  finance  under  govern- 
ment control.  Government  control  is  the 
direction  of  his  strong  administration ;  and 
herein  lies  the  danger  of  a  threatened  tariff 
war.  It  may  become  a  war  against  the  Rus- 
sian Government  as  itself  a  manufacturer. 

ONE   MORAL   OF   A    TARIFF    WAR 

IT  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  new  place 
we  fill  in  the  world — -the  rapidity  and 
the  earnestness  with  which  the  tariff  war  with 
Russia  roused  our  manufacturers  and  com- 
mercial bodies.  If  it  had  been  a  declara- 
tion of  hostilities,  a  wide  public  excitement 
could  not  have  been  more  quickly  aroused. 
It  has  not  been  many  years  since  such  an 
action  by  almost  any  foreign  government 
would  have  caused  no  comment  outside  of 
the  few  trade  circles  that  were  directly  af- 
fected. But  now  such  an  event  becomes  in- 
stantly a  matter  of  general  public  concern. 
Strike  our  trade  and  you  touch  our  patriot- 
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ism.  An  eloquent  evidence  is  thus  given  of 
the  awakening  of  public  sentiment  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  whole  world  to  us  and  to  our 
well-being.  Avoid  "  foreign  entanglements"? 
Every  interest  in  these  days  is  world-wide, 
and  a  stay-at-home  policy  is  as  impossihle  as 
it  would  be  for  every  community  to  return  to 
that  state  of  industrial  organization  whereby 
everybod)  depended  on  the  village  cobbli 
shoes. 

SOME    DEATHS    OF    THE   MONTH 

TIN-;  death  of  Mr.  William  M.  Evarts  on 
February  28  ended  the  career  ol  one  of 
the  foremost  lawyers  that  the  country  has 
produced,  lie  defended  President  Jol 
in  his  impeachment  trial,  and  he  was  counsel 
for  the  I  nited  States  before  the  Geneva  Arbi- 
tration Tribunal.  As  Attorney-General,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  and  as  senator  from  New 
York,  he  did  good  service  ;  but  it  was  at  the  bar 
that  he  reached  preeminence.  As  a  wit,  too, 
Mr.  Evarts  has  left  the  world  more  indebted  to 
him  than  to  any  other  man  of  his  generation. 

The  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Evarts  that  one 
day  he  met  Thurlow  Weed,  and  the  conversa- 
tion tmned  on  chances  for  the  presidency. 

"Evarts,"  said  Weed,  "you  are  young 
enough,  and  able  enough,  and  have  promi- 
nence enough  to  look  forward  reasonably  to 
the  presidency  if  you  are  willing  to  do  what 
is  essential.  First,  get  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture; make  yourself  prominent  there,  as  you 
can  easily  do;  identify  yourself  with  some 
subject  that  will  command  public  attention  ; 
we  will  see  that  you  are  nominated  lor  gov- 
ernor ;  once  elected  governor,  you  can  make  a 
1  then-  that  will  compel  your  party  to 
name  you  lor  President."  President  Giant 
asked  Mr.  Evarts  soon  afterwards  to  j 
counsel  to  Geneva.  "If  you  accept  Geneva, 
you  can  never  be  President,"  said  Mr.  Weed, 
Four  years  afterwards,  the  story  lm>cs,  the 
.  ■>  men  met  again.  "What  you  failed  to 
do,"  said  Weed,  "  Tilden  did." 

Mr.  Maui  ice  Thompson,  the  Indiana  writer 
on  nature  and  the  author  (A  "Alice  i^i  Old 
Vincennes,"  died  just  when  he  had  won  his 
greatest  popular  success.  His  outdoor  books 
will  perpetuate  his  memorv  and  keep  alive 
iarm  of  the  man  long  alter  his  clever 

historical  romam  e  is  forgotten.  (  Mher  deaths 
of  the  month  ware  thos<  ol  e\  Senator  Ste 
phen   M.   Win-   .         1  alifornia,  and   (' 


Albert  J).  Shaw,  a  member  of  (  -  from 

New-   York  and   lately  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

THE  NEXT  VOLUME  OF  "THE  WORLD'S  WORK  ' 

TI 1  E  first  volume  of  ']  \\ .     , 

ends  with  this  number.     An  effort  has 
been    made    to    present    a    well-proportioned 
summary   of    the   most    important    evei 
these  six  months  and  clearly  written  interpre- 
tations  of   the    la:  _  es   that    - 

and  opinions  —  in  a  word,  the  literature 

lievement.      It  has  been  a  stirring  time  ol 

great  enterprises  and  changes  in  government, 

in  finance,  and  in   practical   affairs  —  a  good 

time  to  live  and  to  work  and  to  write  about. 

The  magazine,  we  are  proud  and  grateful 
to  announce,  immediately  established  itself, 
and  has  won  a  larger  patronage,  we  think, 
than  any  other  periodical  of  high  aim  has 
won  during  a  similar  period,  under  modern 
publishing  conditions.  The  approval  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  has  been  received 
prove  the  soundness  of  the  idea  that  underlies 
it  —  that  a  magazine  can  do  a  useful  service  by 
interpreting  the  important  achievements  i4 
contemporaneous  life  with  directness  and  in 
attractive  mechanical  form  and  by  presenting 
the  literature  of  action  rather  than  the  litera- 
ture of  sheer  entertainment  oi  the 
threshed  straw  called  the  literature  of  criticism. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  service 
will  be  better  done  in  subsequent  volumes 
than  it  has  been  done  in  this.  1  hiring  the  next 
volume,  it  will  contain  articles  on  Recent 
Developments  in  Transportation  ami  their 
Commercial  and  Social  Results;  The  Ameri- 
can Workingman  and  the  S  I  his  Effi- 
ciency   and    his   Economic   and   Social   Si 

Some    Investigations   into   the    Efficien 

the    Public   Schools,  especially  as  shown   by 

: he  Pa}  oi    rea<  hei - ;  arti<  les  on  tl 

ot  Several  Great  Industries  which  reveal  the 

Economic    Foi      -  .it  Work  th  I  jiving 

mmercial  Supremacy;  more  article 
specific   localities   in   the   United    States   and 
their  distinctive  acth  ities,  similar  to  the  1 
article  on   the   Empire  of  the  Great    1 
more  articles  on  the  political  status  and  inter- 
relations o\  European  i-  ro\  ernments,  including 
France  and   England  ;   and  a  special  number 
will    be    given    to   a    description    ot    the    Pan- 
American  Exposition  at  Ruff.. 
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OF  THE  BEST  CRITICISM  IN  IMPORTANT  DEPARTMENTS 
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GEORGE    ILES 


BOOKS  wear  out  almost  as  slowly  as 
coins.  Just  as  the  dimes  and  quarters 
of  1900  were  added  to  all  the  preced- 
ing mintages  of  America,  so  the  books  of  that 
twelvemonth  went  to  heighten  the  mountain 
store  of  literature  heaped  together  at  the  end 
of  1899.  Last  year  considerably  more  than 
seven  thousand  books  were  copyrighted  by 
the  Librarian  of  Congress ;  from  Europe  came 
for  sale  at  least  three  thousand  more ;  and  this 
to  increase  accumulations  of  certainly  not  less 
than  a  million  volumes  already  in  our  libraries. 
The  situation  is  one  of  bewilderment,  indeed 
of  peril,  to  those  who  are  not  specially  in- 
formed about  books;  and  who,  after  all,  knows 
more  than  a  single  corner  in  the  vast  field 
of  letters  ?  Concerning  the  few  authors  who 
have  reached  established  fame  there  need  be 
little  difficulty,  but  with  regard  to  the  other 
writers,  whose  name  is  legion,  which  shall  we 
choose  ? 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  chief  librarians 
of  America  united  themselves  to  secure  "  the 
best  reading  for  the  largest  number  at  the 
least  cost."  To-day  the  American  Library 
Association  includes  every  librarian  of  mark 
on  the  continent,  not  a  few  of  them  scholars, 
editors,  and  authors  of  distinction,  who  worthily 
add  to  the  store  they  administer.1  Quite  with- 
out set  purpose  these  men  have  found  that 
the  guardianship  of  books  merges  itself  into 
a  trusteeship  of  letters.  To  house,  equip,  and 
catalogue  a  library  in  the  best  way  is  to  do 
much,  but  not  enough.  The  questions  remain  : 
Of  what  quality  are  the  books  ?  Which  of  them 
are  fittest  for  my  need  ?  A  title,  duly  pre- 
sented under  an  author's  name  and  under  its 
subject,  tells  no  more  than  does  the  name  of 
an  unfamiliar  mineral  in  a  museum.    Professor 


Goode,  the  lamented  director  of  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington,  used  to  say  that  a 
museum  is  a  place  where  instructive  labels  are 
accompanied  by  well-selected  specimens.  The 
label  is  now  appearing  upon  the  book  as  well 
as  upon  the  ore  or  the  plant ;  in  its  new  home 
it  must  set  forth  not  merely  description,  but 
appraisal,  and  it  is  the  difficulty  of  erecting 
trustworthy  scales  of  judgment  that  has  so 
long  delayed  their  use  in  the  public  library. 
Here  it  is,  at  last,  that  the  people  may  begin 
to  look  for  pilotage  in  the  whelming  flood  of 
literature.  The  associated  librarians  have  to- 
day set  out  to  engage  a  bench  of  judges,  com- 
petent and  impartial,  who  shall  place  a  just 
stress  upon  the  best  and  all  helpful  books,  and 
brand  as  they  deserve  the  unworthy  books 
forced  upon  public  attention  in  so  many 
quarters.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  pub- 
lic library  was  a  place  where  one  might  borrow, 
with  little  or  no  light  as  to  how  to  borrow 
wisely  ;  in  the  twentieth  century  the  public 
library  will  serve  to  bring  together  the  seeker 
and  the  knower,  so  that  the  borrower  and  the 
buyer  of  books  may  have  the  best  guidance 
available. 

This  new  judiciary  of  letters  takes  its 
rise,  perforce,  at  the  top  rung  of  education,  at 
the  universities.  By  sheer  growth  of  knowl- 
edge its  records  are  now  cleft  into  manage- 
able portions.  In  a  modern  university,  in- 
stead of  the  single,  inclusive  library  of  old, 
we  have  the  main  collection  supplemented 
by  branch  libraries  in  the  chemical,  engineer- 
ing, medical,  and  legal  departments,  in  the 
halls  devoted  to  history,  economics,  philology, 
and  the  rest.  The  faculty  is  made  up  of 
teachers  and  inquirers   who  by  tests  in  the 


study,   the   class-room,  or   the  laboratory,   as 

1  The  secretary  of  the  Association  is  Mr.  Frederick  W,  Faxon,  Boston,  Mass. 
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well  as  by  that  consensus  which  but  slowly 
reaches  print,  have  learned  which  are  the 
best  books  in  their  several  walks,  and  which 
others  are  useful  in  a  minor  way.  These 
men  make  up  the  weightiest  company  among 
the  professional  critics  of  .America;  we  see 
their  reviews,  duly  signed,  in  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  the  American  Historical 
Review,  and  similar  journals  ;  without  signa- 
ture they  appear  in  literary  periodicals  of  the 
first  rank.  Adding  to  these  men  their  peers 
outside  university  gates,  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  has  entered  upon  the  task 
of  telling  the  reader  and  the  student  just  the 
word  they  wish  to  hear  about  the  thousands 
of  books  competing  for  their  attention. 

Its  initial  Guide  is  to  the  Literature  of 
American  History,  and  is  edited  by  Mr.  J.  N. 
Lamed,  editor  of  "  History  for  Ready  Refer- 
ence." His  contributors  include  professors 
of  history  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  Yale,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Bowdoin,  Tulane,  Toronto,  and  McGill, 
and  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  Chicago.  Each  critic  has  chosen  the 
department  in  which  he  is  an  acknowledged 
authority,  selected  its  noteworthy  books,  and 
given  each  of  them  the  description  and  criti- 
cism an  inquirer  can  profit  by.  All  told,  the 
titles  number  about  three  thousand.  Mr. 
Paul  Leicester  Ford  prefixes  a  syllabus  on  the 
documentary  sources  of  American  History. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Guide,  which  is  now  in 
the  printer's  hands,  may  be  published  as  a 
card  series  as  well  as  in  book  form,  so  that 
its  aid  may  come  directly  under  the  eye  oi  all 
u  ho  use  card  catalogues.  At  Cleveland,  at  the 
Public  Library  and  its  branches,  useful  notes 
.nc  pasted  in  many  of  the  volumes;  in  all 
likelihood  the  notes  of  the  Guide  will  be  put 
to  the  same  excellent  use  in  many  libraries. 
In    order   to    keep   pace    with     new    books   an 

editor  will  issue  in  card  series  a  continuation, 

probably  every  third  month,  of  selected    title- 
duly  annotated.      For    this    service  the  staff 
til  ributors  will  remain  enlisted. 

Their  is  a  prospect  that  this  plan  of  sifting 

wheal  from  chafl  may  next  be  taken  into  the 
field  oi  economics,  and  then,  we  trust,  may 

to  all   other  alcoves   oi    our   libraries,  to 

the    cud    that    everybod)    ma)    know   about 

books    the    most    authoritative    word    that    can 

be  brought  to  him.     In  [895,  on  a  plan  less 

ambitious,  the    \    erican  Library    Association 


published  a  list  of  books  for  girls  and  women 
and  their  clubs,  comprising  twenty -one  hun- 
dred titles.  In  1897,  with  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis 
and  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  as  contributors,  it 
issued  a  Guide  to  the  Literature  of  Fine 
Art,  including  Music.  The  publisher.-  for 
the  Association  are  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co. 
This  inaugural  oi  a  literary  court  of  appeal 
may  resolve  one  of  the  delicate  questions 
of  librarianship.  More  than  a  centur 
Edmund  Burke  argued  that  civil  government 
should  rest  with  representatives,  free  to  act 
upon  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  rather 
than  with  delegates  deputed  to  promote  meas- 
ures defined  in  advance  by  their  constitu- 
encies. In  the  governance  of  public  libraries, 
minor  though  their  sphere,  the  question  re- 
curs and  may  not  be  lightly  dismissed.  The 
late  William  Kite,  librarian  of  the  Friends' 
Library  at  Germantown,  Penn.,  believed  I 
to  be  injurious.  Accordingly  he  excluded  not 
only  novels,  but  every  periodical  containing 
fiction.  In  an  age  which  deplores  a  prevail- 
ing flabbiness  this  sturdy  Quaker  stood  out, 
like  a  Cromwellian  Puritan,  for  the  right  as 
he  understood  it.  Here  and  there  throughout 
the  country  are  librarians  nearly  as  austere, 
who  object  to  authors  as  clean  and  wholesome 
as  Longfellow  and  Clemens.  Vet  in  the  main 
the  fraternity  are  wont  to  keep  out  of  their 
shelves  only  such  books  as  may  be  condemned 
at  a  glance  as  rubbish  or  poison.  Let  every 
noteworthy  book  but  bear  the  label  it  deserves 
and  the  problem  of  censorship  will  settle  it- 
self. The  people  who  come  to  public  libraries 
are  not  very  likely  to  carry  off  a  book  marked 
"  No  good,"'  how  ever  much  it  may  be  trum- 
peted in  the  market-place,  especially  when  it  is 
surrounded    by   other    books   avouched   to   be 

"  Good  "  or  *•  Very  good." 

At  this  point,  I  can  imagine  an  everyday 
visitor  to  the  public  library  recoiling  with 
somewhat  of  alarm.  He,  or  she.  may  look 
upon  the  university  critic,  the  eminent  literary 
reviewer,  with  no  little  awe.  Is  nothing  to  be 
had  at  the  counter  in  the  way  ol  books  that 
has  not  passed  his  high-held  scales  ?  At  first. 
and  probably  for  a  good  while,  the  associated 
ciitics  will  have  their  hands  full  in  passing 
upon  the  literature  ol  knowledge;  and  here 
we  should  wish  them  to  prophesy  not  smooth 
things,  but  the  truth.  Does  anybody  want  a 
careless    ami    inaccurati  ipher.   a    min- 
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eralogist  out  of  date,  or  the  purveyor  of  an 
economic  fallacy  with  no  reference  to  its 
exposure  ?  A  little  patience  in  comparing  the 
best  criticism  with  any  other  will  decide  for 
good  and  all  the  kind  which  will  be  asked  for 
afterward.  And  then  the  great  classics  of  all 
time,  the  books  of  inspiration  and  lift,  went 
through  the  balances  long  ago.  The  chief  of 
them,  only  a  thousand  or  so  in  number,  may  be 
garnered  into  a  small  room  such  as  that  of  the 
Providence  Library  described  in  the  December 
number  of  this  magazine.  Fiction,  the  third 
great  division  of  letters,  is  so  vast  a  sweep  of 
territory,  and  withal  so  marshy  in  places,  that 
the  banded  librarians  will  require  much  prac- 
tice in  easier  campaigns  before  they  organize 
a  force  to  attack  it.  Indeed,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing thoughts  of  the  hour,  with  these  men  and 
women,  is  that  they  may  rightfully  lay  stress 
on  the  attractions  of  their  more  solid  wares. 
"  Business,"  said  Bagehot  long  ago,  "  is  really 
more  agreeable  than  pleasure  ;  it  interests  the 
whole  mind,  the  aggregate  nature  of  man, 
more  continuously  and  deeply,  but  it  does 
not  look  as  if  it  did."  Lowell  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  Pluxley  and  John  Fiske,  Lecky  and 
Goldwin  Smith,  are  solid  enough,  yet  with 
every  jot  as  much  grace  and  wit  as  Thackeray 
or  George  Eliot.  And  as  thousands  of  our 
schools  attest,  a  story  of  exploration,  of  dis- 


covery, or  invention  has  only  to  be  well  told 
to  yield  boys  and  girls  delight  no  less  than 
gain. 

It  is  upon  their  huge  array  of  novels  that, 
with  a  measure  of  justice,  the  opponents  of 
public  libraries  chiefly  direct  their  guns. 
In  many  towns  and  cities  the  circulation  of 
fiction  is  inordinate,  while  the  quality  chosen 
is  poor  and  does  not  improve.  Evident,  also, 
is  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  books  go 
to  readers  well-to-do  in  station.  To  meet 
this  abuse  various  curbs  and  fences  have 
been  designed.  At  the  Carnegie  Library, 
Allegheny,  Penn.,  Mr.  W.  M.  Stevenson  has 
banished  novels  of  branded  inferiority ;  he 
found  that  readers  who  began  with  trash 
seldom  went  much  further.  At  St.  Louis, 
and  elsewhere,  a  reader  is  allowed  two  books 
at  a  time,  provided  that  but  one  may  be 
fiction.  A  public  librarian  in  New  England 
recently  sought  to  establish  a  charge  of  five 
cents  a  week  for  extra  copies  of  popular 
novels  in  active  demand.  The  city  solicitor 
declared  such  a  charge  unlawful.  In  the 
many  cases  where  such  an  impost  is  desirable, 
and  would  be  willingly  paid,  the  legal  obsta- 
cles may  yet  be  overcome.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  just  taxes  of  the  subscription 
library  and  the  book-store  should  be  evaded 
at  the  expense  of  the  civic  treasury. 
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ONE  chief  characteristic  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  the  extension  of  the  benefits 
of  education  to  the  masses  of  the 
people.  Its  chief  lesson  was  that  education 
increases  the  wealth-producing  power  of  a 
people  in  direct  proportion  to  its  distribution 
and  thoroughness.  The  relations  between 
education  and  productivity  are  so  well  under- 


stood now  that  you  can  measure  the  wealth- 
producing  power  of  a  people  by  the  school 
privileges  which  they  have  enjoyed.  Statis- 
tics show,  for  example,  that  the  power  of  the 
people  of  the  different  states  to  earn  money 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
period  that  the  average  citizen  of  each  state 
has  attended  school. 


1  The  data  used  in  this  paper  were  derived  from  the  reports  of  the  commissioner  of  education  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  state  board  of  education  of  Massachusetts,  from  Butler's  "  Education  in  the  United  States."  from  articles  by  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris,  commissioner  of  education  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  Tennessee  state  reports. 
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To  illustrate,  the  average  school  period  in 
[898-99  of   each    inhabitant   of    the    United 

States    was   4.4   years;    of    Massachusetts,    7 
years  ;  ol    Tennessee,  a  little  less  than  3  j 
The  annual  production  of  the  whole  United 
States  in  1899  was  $170  per  capita  a  yea 
about   55   cents  a   day.      The  production  of 
Massachusetts    in    [899  £260    for    each 

man,  woman,  and  child,  or  85  cents  a  daw 
The  most  favorable  figures  make  the  total 
annual  production  of  the  people  of  Tennessee 
in  1899  less  than  $1 16  a  year,  or  38  cents  a 
day,  for  each  inhabitant. 

Another  way  to  express  it  is  to  say  that  the 
average  family  of  five  in  Tennessee  must  live 
"ii  $580 a  year,  counting  everything  produced 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  home,  as  well  as  sales 
and  money  wages;  while  the  same  familv  in 
Massachusetts  has  $1300  a  year  to  spend,  and 
the  average  family  of  the  United  States  has 
S850. 

Put  these  facts  together,  and  we  at  once  see 
their  tremendous  significance.  The  propor- 
tion ln-twecn  the  school  period  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  school  period  in  the  whole  United 
States,  and  the  school  period  in  Tennessee  is 
expressed  by  the  figures  14,  8.8,  and  6.  The 
proportion  between  the  productive  capacity 
of  eai  h  person  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  whole 
United  States,  and  in  Tennessee  is  expressed 
by  the  figures  13,  8.5,  and  5.8.  This  is  a 
practically  constant  1  at  io. 

Education  is  as  14  /;/  Massachusetts  to  8  8 
in  I  Tnited  States  to  6  in  Tennessee. 

Production  is  as  13  in  Massachusetts  to  8.5 
in  ['luted  States  to  5.8  in  Tennessee. 
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This  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  in  the  case 
<>i  Massachusetts,  the  United  States,  and  1  en- 

'    is    the    law    the    world    o\er       The 

productivit)  "t  a  people  is  everywhere  pro- 
portional to  their  education,  —  to  their  intel- 
lei  tual,  pi  nd  moral  training.     It  is  not 

the    natural    resources,   tin-   climate,    the 

and  the  minerals;  it  is  not  even  the  race, 
much    as    these    things   count    in    production  ; 


but   it   is   education  which  above  everything 

else  determines   the  wealth-earning   power  of 
a  people. 

The  population  ot  Massachusetts  is  2, 
346;  of  Tennessee  is  2,020,6l6.  They  have 
the  same  number  of  children  to  educate.  The 
enrollment  and  the  average  daily" attendance 
of  their  public  schools  in  1898-99  were  as 
follows  :  — 


Enrollment 

471,977 
499,845 

36c 

-    1 

Massachusetts  taught  school  188  days  in 
the  year,  and  her  enrolled  pupils  attended  an 
average  of  143.5  days.  Tennessee  taught 
school  only  89  days,  and  her  enrolled  pupils 
attended  only  62.8  days. 

Massachusetts  expended   for  all   pur] 
on  her  public  schools  in  [898-99,  Si 
which    was   $38.55    per  pupil    and    % 
capita    of    her    population.      Tenn<  - 
pended   for  her  public    schools   in    the  same 
year,    $1,628,313,    which   is    $4.62    per   pupil 
and   only  83    cents    per   capita   of   population. 
The  average  expenditure  for  all   the  states  of 
the    Union    is   Sl<)    per    pupil    and    % 
<  apita  ol  the  population  of  the  entire  country. 

The  power  of  education  in  production  may 
he  presented  again  in  this  concrete  way  :  — 

Massachusetts  spent  in  1898  99^12,26 

more  upon  her  public  schools  than  Tenn 

Hut   see  what   a   return   she  Each   one 

of   the  2,805,346  citizens  of    Massai  husetts  — 

men,  women,  and  infants  —  has,  as  we  have 

said,  a    productive   capacity   of    $260  a    year, 

against  Si  ~o  a  year  for  the  average  inhabitant 

of  the  whole  United    States  and   Si  i'«  a   year 
for  the  average  inhabitant  i^i  Tennessee.     The 

inhabitant  ot    Massachusetts  has  thus  an    ex 
(  ess  ot  $90  a  \  ear  oxer  the  a \ erage  inhabitant 

ot    the    United    States,  and   S144    a   yeai 

the   average   inhabitant   of    Tennessee.      This 

means    that    the    people    o\     Massachusetts 

earned   in  that   \,  187,140   more   than 

the  same  number  <'i  average  people  o\  the 

United    States    and    $403,969,824    more    than 
the    same    number    <>t     people    in    Tennessee 
Twelve  million    dollars  invested    in    superior 
education  yield  400  millions  a  year. 
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THE  GHETTO  BOY  AND  HIS  FIRST  TRAINING— HOW  HE  UE- 
COMES  AMERICANIZED  — HIS  NAME  AT  LAST  AMONG  THOSE 
MILES  OF  BROADWAY  SIGNS  WHERE  THERE  IS  HARDLY  AN 
ENGLISH      NAME—  THE      RICH      BANKER      01     ANOTHER      CLASS 

BY 

HUTCHINS    HAPGOOD 
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THE  shrewd-faced  boy  with  the  melan- 
choly eyes  that  one  sees  everywhere 
in  the  streets  of  New  York's  Ghetto, 
or  in  the  Ghetto  of  any  other  American  city, 
occupies  a  peculiar  position  in  our  society. 
If  we  could  penetrate  into  his  soul,  we  should 
see  a  mixture  of  almost  unprecedented  hope 
and  of  excitement  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
doubt,  confusion,  and  self-distrust  on  the  other 
hand.  Led  in  many  contrary  directions,  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  grow  to  be  an  intel- 
lectual anarchist  is  due  to  his  serious  racial 
characteristics. 

Three  groups  of  influences  are  at  work  on 
him, —  the  orthodox  Jewish,  the  American, 
and  the  Socialist ;  and  he  experiences  them 
in  this  order.  He  has  either  been  born  in 
America  of  Russian,  Austrian,  or  Roumanian 
Jewish  parents,  or  has  immigrated  with  them 
as  a  very  young  child.  The  first  of  the  three 
forces  at  work  on  his  character  is  religious 
and  moral ;  the  second  is  practical,  diversified, 
non-religious;  and  the  third  is  reactionary 
from  the  other  two  and  hostile  to  them. 

If  he  was  born  in  this  country  or  in  Russia, — 
most  east-side  Jews  came  from  Russia,  —  the 
earliest  years  of  the  son  of  orthodox  parents 
are  passed  in  a  family  atmosphere  where  the 
whole  duty  of  man  is  to  observe  the  religious 
law.  He  learns  to  say  his  prayers  every 
morning  and  evening,  either  at  home  or  at 
the  synagogue.  At  the  age  of  five,  he  is 
taken  to  the  Hebrew  private  school,  the 
"chaider,"  where,  in  Russia,  he  spends  most 
of  his  time  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night.  The  ceremony  accompanying  his  first 
appearance  in  "chaider"  is  significant  of  his 
whole  orthodox  life.  Wrapped  in  a  "  talith," 
or  praying  shawl,  he  is  carried  by  his  father 


to  the  school  and  received  there  by  the 
"melamed,"  or  teacher,  who  holds  out  before 
him  the  Hebrew  alphabet  on  a  large  chart. 
Before  beginning  to  learn  the  first  letter  of 
the  alphabet  he  is  given  a  taste  of  honey,  and 
when  he  declares  it  to  be  sweet,  he  is  told  that 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Law,  upon  which  he- 
is  about  to  enter,  is  sweeter  than  honey. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  coin  falls  from  the 
ceiling,  and  the  boy  is  told  that  an  angel 
dropped  it  from  heaven  as  a  reward  for 
learning  the  first  lesson. 

In  the  Russian  "  chaider  "  the  boy  proceeds 
with  a  further  study   of    the    alphabet,   then 
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the  prayer-book,  the  Pentateuch,  other  por- 
tions of  the  Bible,  and  begins  with  the  com- 
plicated Talmud.  Confirmed  at  thirteen  years 
oi  age,  he  ruins  the  1  lebrew  academy  and 
continues  the  stud}'  of  the  Talmud,  t<>  which, 
if  he  is  successful,  he  will  devote  himself  all 
I  his  parents  desire  him  to  be  a 
rabbi,    or    Talmudical    scholar,    and    to    give 

himself  entirely 
to  a  learned  in- 
terpretation ol 
the  s\a  eel  law. 

The  boy's  life 
at  home,  in  Rus- 
sia, conforms 
with  t  h  e  re  I  i- 
gious  education 
received  .it  the 
"  chaider."  On 
Friday  aJ  ternoon, 
when  the  Sabbath 
begins,  and  on 
Saturday  morn- 
ing, when  it  con- 
tinues, he  is 
from  school,  and 
on  Frida)  does 
errands  for  his 
mother  or  helps 
in  the  preparation 
for  the  Sabbath. 
In  the  afternoon 
he  com  mon  1\ 
bathes,  dresses 
freshly  in  Sab 
bath  raiment,  and 
goes  to  '"chaider" 

in  the  evening. 
Returning  from 
school,  he  finds 
his  mother  and 
sisters  dressed  in  their  best,  read)  to  " 
the    Sabbath."       'The     h  glowing    in 

the  candlesti(  ks,  the  father  enters  w  ith 
id  Shabbas "  on  his  lips,  and  is  re 
ceived  by  the  grandparents,  who  occupy  the 
of  honor.  They  bless  him  and  the  chil 
dren  in  turn.  The  father  then  chants  the 
hymn  ol  praise  and  salutation;  a  cup  of  wine 
or  cider  is  passed  from  one  to  the  other; 
everj  one  washes  his  hands,  arranges  himself 

.it  table  in  the  order  of    age,  the  youngesl  sit 
it   the   father's  right   hand.      After  the 
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meal   the}'  sing  a   song   dedicated   to  the 

bath,  and  say  grace.      The  same  ceremony  is 
repeated  on  Saturday  morning,  and  afterw  aids 

the  children  are  examined  in  what  they  have 
learned  of  the  Hoi)  Law  during  theweek.  The 
numerous  religious  holidays  are  observed  in 
the  same  way,  with  spe<  ial  ceremonies  of  their 
own  in  addition.  The  important  thii 
imtii  e  is  that  the  boy's  whole  training  and 
education  bears  directly  on  ethics  and  reli- 
gion, in  the  study  of  which  he  is  encoui 
to  spend  his  whole  life. 

In  a  simple  Jewish  community  in  Russia, 
where  the  "chaider  "  is  the  only  school,  where 
the  government  is  hostile  and  the  Jews  are 
therefore  thrown  back  upon  their  own  cus- 
toms, the  boy  loves  his  religion,  lie  loves  and 
3  his  parents,  his  highest  ambition  is  to 
be  a  great  scholar  —  to  know  the  Bible  and 
all  its  glorious  meaning,  to  know  the  Tal 
mudical  comments  upon  it,  and  to  serve  God. 
Above  every  one  else  he  res] iects  the  aged,  the 
Hebrew  scholar,  the  rabbi,  the  teacher.  The 
"  law  "  outweighs  all  else  in  value.  Abraham 
and  Moses,  David  and  Solomon,  the  prophet 
Elijah,  are  the  kind  of  great  men  to  whom  his 
imagination  soars. 

But  in  America,  even  before  he  begil 
go  to  our  public  schools,  the  little  Jewish  boy 
finds  himself  in  contact  with  a  new  world 
which  stands  in  violent  contrast  with  the 
orthodox  environment  of  his  first  u-u  years. 
Indefinitely,  at  the  beginning,  from  his  play- 
mates in  the  streets,  from  his  older  brother 
or  sister,  he  picks  up  a  little  English,  a  little 
American  slang,  hears  older  boys  boast  o\ 
prize  fighter  Bernstein,  and  learns  •. 
feel  that  there  is  a  strange  and  fascinating  life 
on  the  street.  At  this  tender  age  he  may 
even  begin  to  black  boots, gamble  in  pennies, 
and  be  tilled  with  a  "wild  surmise"  about 
American  dollars. 

With  his  entrance  into  the  public  school 
the  little  fellow  runs  plump  against  a  system 
of  education  and  a  set  of  influences  which 
are  at  total  variance  with  those  traditional 
to  his  race  and  with  lbs  home  life.  The 
religious  element  is  entirely  lacking.  The 
education.il  system  >>\  the  public  schoi 
heterogeneous  and  worldly.  The  boy  be- 
comes acquainted  in  the  school  reader  with 
fragments  of  writings  on  all  subjects,  with 
a    little    mathematics,   a    little    history.        His 
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instruction  in  the  interests  of  a  liberal  non- 
ianism  is  entirely  secular.  English 
becomes  his  most  familiar  language.  He 
achieves  a  growing  comprehension  and  sym 
pathy  with  the  independent,  i  ree,  rather  s<  ep 
tical  spirit  of  the  American  boy  ;  he  rapidly 
imbibes  ideas  about  social  equality,  contempt 
for  authority,  and  tends  to  prefer  Sherlock 
Holmes   to   Abraham    as   a    hero. 

The  orthodox  Jewish  influences,  still  at 
work  upon  him,  are  rapidl)  weakened.  He 
grows  to  look  upon  the  ceremonial  life  at 
home  as  rather  ridiculous.  His  old  parents, 
who  speak  no  English,  he  regards  as  "green- 
horns." English  becomes  his  habitual  tongue, 
even  at  home,  and  Yiddish  he  begins  to  for 
get.  He  still  goes  to  "chaider,"  but  under 
conditions  exceedingly  different  from  those 
obtaining  in  Russia,  where  there  are  no  public 
schools,  and  where  the-  bo\  is  consequently 
shut  up  within  the  confines  oi  Hebraic  edu- 
cation. In  America,  the  "  chaider  "  assumes 
ition  entirely  subordinate.  Compelled 
by  law  to  go  to  the  American  public  school, 
the  boy  can  attend  "chaider"  only  before 
the  public  school  opens  in  the  morning  or 
after  it  closes  in  the  afternoon.  At  such 
times  the  Hebrev  teacher,  who  dresses  in  a 
long  black  coat  and  outlandish  tall  hat,  and 
commonly  speaks  no  English,  visits  the  bo) 
at  home,  or  the  bo)  goes  to  a  neighbi 
"  chaider." 

The  boy's  contempt  for  the  "chaider's" 
teaching  comes  the  more  easil)  because  he 
rarely  understands  his  Hebrew  lessons  to  the 
full.  His  real  language  is  English,  the 
teacher's  is  commonlv  the  Yiddish  jargon, 
and  the  language  to  be  learned  is  Hebrew. 
The  problem  before  him  is  consequently  the 
strangely  difficult  one  oi  learning  Hebrew, 
a  tongue  unknown  to  him,  through  a  transla 
tion  into  Yiddish,  a  language  oi  growing 
unfamiliarity,  which,  on  account  of  its  poor 
dialectic  character,  is  an  inadequate  vehicle 
of  thought. 

The  orthodox  parents  begin  to  see  that  the 
boy,  in  on  \  along"  in  the  Ne\»  World, 

must  i  Gentile  training.      Instead  of 

hoping  to  make  a  rabbi  oi  him,  they  reluctantl) 
consent  to  his  becoming  an  American  business 
man,  or,  still  better,  an  American  doctor  or 
lawyer.  The  Hebrew  teacher,  less  convinced 
ol  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  his  work, 


is  in  this  country  more  simply  commercial  and 
less  disinterested  than  abroad  ;  a  man  gener- 
ally, too,  of  less  scholarship  as  well  as  oi 
devotion. 

The  growing  sense  of  superiority  on  the 
part  of  the  boy  to  the  Hebraic  part  of  his 
environment  extends  itsel!  soon  to  the  home. 
He  learns  to  feel  that  he  is  greatly  superior 
to  his  parents.  In  the  Struggle  between  the 
two  sets  of  influences,  that  of  the  home  be- 
comes less  and  less  effective.  He  runs 
from  the  supper  table  to  join  hi  a  the 

Bowery,  where  he  is  quick  to  pick  up  the  very 
latest  slang;  where  his  talent  for  caricature- 
is  developed  often  at  the  expense  of  his  par- 
ents, his  race,  and  all  "  foreigners  "  ;  tor  he  is 
an  American,  he  is  "  the  people,"  ami  like 
In-    glorious   countrymen    i  ral,   lie   is 

quick  to  ridicule  the  stranger.     He  laug 
the  foreign   lew   with  as  much   heartine 
at  the  "dago";  for  he  feels  that  he  himself 
is  almost  as  remote  from  the  one  as  from   the 
other. 

"Why  don't  you  say  your  evening  prayer, 
my  son5"   asks  his  mother,  in  Yiddish. 

"   \li,  what  yer  givin'  us  !  "  replies,  in  I 
lish,  the  little  American-Israelite  as  he  makes 
a  bee  line  for  the  Street. 

The  bo\  s  not  only  talk  together  of  picni 
the  crimes   of  which    they   read   in   Am, 
newspapers,  of  prize-fights,  of  buddii  . 
propositions,  but   they  gradually  quit   g 
to  synagogue,  give  up  ••chaider"  promptly 
when  they  are  thirteen   years  old,  avoid  the 
Yiddish  theatres,  seek  the  up-town  pla<    - 
amusement,  dress  in  the  latest  America: 
ion.  and  have  a  keen  eye  for  the   right   thing 
in   neckties.      They   even    refuse    sometimes 
to  be  present  at  supper  on  Friday  evenings. 
Then,  indeed,  the  swa\    of   the   old    peo] 
broken. 

"  Vmerikane  Kinder,  Amerikane  Kinder!" 
wails  the  old  father,  shaking  his  head.  The 
trend  ^\  things  i.->  indeed  too  strong  tor  the 
old  man  ><\  the  eternal  Talmud  ami  ceremony. 

An    important    circumstance   in    helpil 
determine  the  bo)  's  attitude  toward  his  father 
is  the  tendency  to  reverse  the  ordinary 
normal  educational  and   economical    relations 
existing  between  father  and  sons.       In  R 
the  father  gives  the  son  an  education  and  sup- 
him  until  his  marriage,  and  often  after- 
ward, until  the  young  man  is  able  to  take  care 
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of  his  wile  and  children.  The  father  is,  there- 
fore, the  head  of  the  house  in  reality.  Hut  iii 
the  New  World  the  boy  contributes  very  early 
to  the  family's  support.  The  father  is.  in  this 
country,  less  able  to  make  an  economical  place 
for  himself  than  is  the  son.  The  little  fellow- 
sells  paper-,  blacks  l»o(.ts,  and  becomes  a 
street  merchant  on  .1  small  scale.  He  speaks 
English,  and  his  parents  do  not.  There  is  a 
tendencj  tor  tin-  father  to  respect  the  son. 

There  is  many  a  huge  building  on  Broadway 
which  is  the  external  sign  (with  the   Hebrew 

n. tine  ol    the    tenant    emhla/oiied    on   some  e\ 

tended  Mni.hr)  ol    the  energ)    and  indepen 
dence  ol    some   ignorant    little   Russian  Jew. 

the  son  ot    .1    push-Cart    peddler   or   --we.it  shop 

worker,  who  began  his  business  career  on  the 
sidewalks,  continued  it  1>\  peddling  in  New 
[erse)  or  on  Long  Island  until  he  could  open 
a  small  basement  store  on  Hestei  Si 
ending  perhaps  as  a  rich  merchant  on  Broad 
way.  The  little  fellow  who  starts  out  on  this 
laborious  climb  is  a  model  of  industr)  and 
temperance  His  onlj  recreation,  outside  ol 
business,  which  lor  him  is  a  pleasure  in  itself, 


i-  to  indulge  in  some  simple  pastime  which 
generally   is  calculated   to  teach   him   some- 
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thing.  On  Friday  or  Saturday  afternoon 
he  is  likely,  for  instance,  to  take  a  long  walk 
to  the  park,  where  he  is  seen  keenly  inspect- 
ing the  animals  and  perhaps  boasting  of  his 
knowledge  about  them.  He  is  an  acquisitive 
little  fellow,  and  seldom  enjoys  himself  unless 
he  feels  that  he  is  adding  to  his  figurative  or 
literal  stock. 

The  cloak  and  umbrella  business  in  New 
York  is  rapidly  being  almost  monopolized  by 
the  Jews  who  began  in  the  Ghetto ;  and  they 
are  also  very  large  clothing  merchants. 
Higher,  however,  than    a  considerable   mer- 
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chant  in  the  world  of  business  the  little 
Ghetto  boy,  born  in  a  patriarchal  Jewish 
home,  has  not  yet  attained.  The  Jews  who 
as  bankers,  brokers,  and  speculators  on  Wall 
Street  control  millions  never  have  been 
Ghetto  Jews.  They  came  from  Germany, 
where  conditions  are  very  different  from 
what  they  are  in  Russia,  Galicia,  and  Rou- 
mania,  and  where,  through  the  comparatively 
liberal  education  of  a  secular  character  which 
they  were  able  to  obtain,  they  were  already 
beginning  to  have  a  national  life  outside 
of  the  Jewish  traditions.  Then,  too,  these 
Jews  who  are  now  prominent  in  Wall  Street, 
have  been  in  this  country  much  longer  than 
their  Russian  brethren.    They  are  frequently 
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the  sons  of  Germans  who  in  the  last  gen- 
eration attained  commercial  rank.  If  they 
were  born  abroad,  they  came  many  years 
before   the    Russian  immigration  began   and 
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before  the  American  Ghetto  existed,  and  have 
consequently  become  thoroughly  identified 
with    American   life.     Some  of  them  bi 

indeed,  as  peddlers  on  a  very  small  scale, 
travelled,  as  was  more  the  habit  with  them 
then  than  now,  all  over  the  country,  and  roe 
by  small  degrees  to  the  position  oi  great 
financial  operators.  But  they  became  so  only 
b\  growing  to  feel  very  intimately  the  spirit 
oi  American  enterprise  which  enables  a  man 
to  carry  on  the  boldest  operation  in  a  calm 
spirit. 

To  this  boldness  the  son  oi  the  ortho 
parents  of  our  Ghetto  has  not  yel  attained. 
Coming  from  the  cramped  "quarter,"  with 
still  a  tinge  of  the  patriarchal  Jew  in  his 
blood,  not  yet  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
atmosphere  oi   the  An  "  plunger,"  he 

is  a  little  hesitant,  though  very  keen,  in  busi 
iii-ss  affairs.  The  conservatism  instilled  in 
him  by  the  pious  old  "greenhorn,"  his  father, 
is  a  limitation  to  his  American  "nerve."  He 
likes  to  deal  in  ponderable  goods,  to  be  able 
to  touch  and  handle  his  wares,  to  have  them 
before  his  eyes.    In  the  next  generation, when 

in  business  matters  also  he  will  be  an  instruc- 
tive American,  he  will  become  as  big  a  finan- 
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cial  speculator  as  any  of  them,  but  at  present 
he  is  pretty  well  content  with  his  growing 
busine  Broadway  and  his  fine  residence 

uptown. 

Although  as  compared  with  the  American 
or  German-Jew  financier  who  does  not  turn 
a  hair  at  the  gain  or  loss  of  a  million,  and  who 
in  personal  manner  maintains  a  phlegmatic, 
Napoleonic  calm  which  is  almost  the  most 
impressive  thing  in  the  world  to  an  ordinary 
man,  the  young  fellow  of  the  Ghetto  seems 
a  hesitant  little  "dickerer,"  yet,  of  course,  he 
is  a  rising  business  man,  and  as  compared  to 
the  world  from  which  he  has  emerged,  a  very 
tremendous  thing  indeed.  It  is  not  sti 
therefore,  that  this  progressive  merchant, 
while  yet  a  child,  acquires  :i  seli  sufficiency, 
an  independence,  and  sometimes  an  arro- 
gance which  not  unnaturally,  at  least  in  form, 
is  extended  even  toward  his  parents. 

If  this  boy  were  able  entirely  to  forget  his 
origin,  to  casl  off  the  ethical  and  religious 
influences  which  are  his  birthright,  there 
would  be  no  serious  struggle  in  his  soul,  and 
he  would  not  represent  a  peculiar  element  in 
our  society.  He  would  be  like  any  other 
practical,  ambitious,  rather  worldly  American 
bow  The  Struggle  is  strong  because  the 
boy's  nature,  at  once  religious  and  suscepti- 
ble, is  strongly  appealed  to  by  both  the  old 
and  new.  At  the  same  time  that  he  is  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  charm  of  his  American  envi- 
ronment with  its  practical  ami  national  oppor- 
tunities, he  has  still  a  deep  love  for  his 
and  the  old  things.  He  is  aware  and  rather 
ashamed  ^\  the  limitations  n\  his  parents. 
He  feels  that  the  trend  and  weight  of  things 
rainst  them,  that  they  are  in  a  minority, 
but  vet  in  a  real  way  the  old  people  remain 
his  conscience,  the  visible  represcntatr 
a  moral  anil  religious  tradition  by  which  the 
boy  may  regulate  his  inner  lite. 

The  attitude  i<\  such  a  boy  toward  his 
father  and  mother  is  sympathetically  de- 
scribed In  Dr.  Blanstein,  principal  e\  the 
Educational  Alliance :  — 

■  \..t    knowing  thai    I  speak  Yiddish,  th< 
ofnn  acts  is  interpreter  between  me  and  his 
sively   Yiddish-speaking   father  and    mother.     H<- 
always  shows  .1  that  1  should  be  ashamed 

..f  his  parents  and  ti  iow  them  in  th< 

light.     When  he  translates,  he  shows,  in  his  manner, 
•ion  and  tend<  ■  people 
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whom  he  feels  he  is  protecting  ;  he  not  merely  turns 
their  Yiddish  into  good  English,  but  modifies  the 
substance  of  what  they  say  in  order  to  make  them 
appear  presentable,  less  outlandish  and  queer. 
He  also  shows  cleverness  in  translating  for  his 
parents  what  I  say  in  English.  When  he  finds  that 
I  can  speak  Yiddish  and  therefore  can  converse 
heart  to  heart  with  the  old  people,  he  is  delighted. 
His  face  beams,  and  he  expresses  in  every  way  that 
deep  pleasure  which  a  person  takes  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  honored  proteges." 

The  third  considerable  influence  in  the  life 
of  the  Ghetto  boy  is  that  of  the  socialists.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  least 
important  of  the  three  in  its  effect  on  his 
character. 

Socialism  as  it  is  agitated  in  the  Jewish 
quarter  consists  in  a  wholesale  rejection, 
often  founded  on  a  misunderstanding,  of  both 
American  and  Hebraic  ideals.  The  socialists 
bar])  monotonously  on  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor,  the  injustice  of  classes,  and 
on  that  school  of  literature,  the  Russian,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a  strongly 
anarchistic  and   reactionary   impulse. 

The  natural  effects  on  the  boy  are  two:  a 
tendency  to  look  with  distrust  at  the  genu- 


inely American  life  about  him,  and  to  reject 
the  old  implicit  piety. 

The  ideal  situation  for  this  young  Jew- 
would  be  that  where  he  could  become  an 
integral  part  of  American  life  without  losing 
the  seriousness  of  nature  developed  by 
Hebraic  tradition  and  education.  At  present 
he  feels  a  conflict  between  these  two  influ- 
ences: his  youthful  ardor  and  ambition  lead 
him  to  prefer  the  progressive,  it  chaotic  and 
uncentred,  American  life;  but  his  conscience 
does  not  allow  him  entire  peace  in  a  situation 
which  involves  a  chasm  between  him  and  his 
parents  and  their  ideals.  If  he  could  find 
along  the  line  of  his  more  exciting  interests 
—  the  American-  something  that  would  till 
the  deeper  need  of  his  nature,  his  problem 
would  receive  a  happy  solution. 

At  present,  however,  the  powers  that  make 
for  the  desired  synthesis  of  the  old  and  the 
new  are  fragmentary  and  unimportant.  They 
consist  largely  in  more  or  less  charitable  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  Universit)  Settlement, 
the  Educational  Alliance,  and  those  free 
Hebrew  schools  which  are  carried  on  with 
definite  reference  to  the  boy  as  an  American 
citizen.        The    latter   differ    from   the   "chai- 
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dcrs"    in    several    respe  I        The    important 
difference   is   ili;it    these    schools   are    better 
organized,  have  better  teachers,  and   have  as 
a  conscious   end    the    supplementing  of    the 
boy's   common    school    education.      The   at- 
tempt is  to  add  to  the  boy's  secular  training 
.in  ethical  and  religious  training  through  the 
intelligent  stud)   <>i   thi 
Bible.       It     is    thought 
that     an     acquaintance 
with    the    old    literature 
of  the  Jews  is  calculated 
to  deepen  and  spiritual- 
ize the  boy's  nature. 

The  Educational  Alli- 
ance is  a  still  better 
organized  and  more 
intelligent  institution, 
having  much  more  the 
same  purpose  in  view 
as  the  best  Hebrew 
"Is.  Its  avowed 
purpose  is  to  combine 
the  American  and  lie- 
brew  elements,  reconcile 
lathers  and  sons  by 
making  the  former  more 
American  and  the  latter 
mole  I  lebraic,  and  in 
that  way  improve  the 
home  life  oi  the  quai  ter 
With  the  >  haracter  of 
the  Universit)  Settle- 
ment nearly  everybody 
miliar.  It  falls  in 
line  with  Anglo-Saxon 
charitable  institutions, 
forms  <  lasses,  imj 
the  condition  of  the 
poor,  .mil  ,i«  ts  ,i>  ,m  ethi- 
cal agent.  Bui  though 
such  institutions  m.i\  do  a  greal  deal  oi 
they  are  yet  too  fragmentar)    and    external. 

.in-  t00  little  a  vital  growth  from  the  con- 
ditions, to  supply  the  demand  for  a  serious 
life  «  Inch  at  the  same  time  shall  be  American. 

Hut  the  Ghetto  boy  is  making  use  of  his 
heterogeneous  opportunities  with  the 
est  energy  and  ambition.      The  public  schools 
are  filled  with  little  Jew  s  ;   the  nighl  schools  ol 
the    east   side  are  practically   used  by  no  other 

'         i  \>u    Y.uk    University, 

and    Columbia     University    are    graduating 
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Russian  Jews  in  numbers  rapidly  increasing. 
Many  lawyers,  indeed,  children  of  patriarchal 
Jews,  have  very  large  practices  already,  and 
some  of  them  belong  to  solid  firms  on  Wall 
Street  ;   although  as  to  business  and   financial 
matters   they  have    not   yet   attained  to  the 
most    spectacular    height.       Then    there    are 
innumerable     boys'     de- 
bating      clubs,      ethical 
clubs,  and  literary  clubs 

(in  the  east  side ;  alto- 
gether there  is  an  ex- 
citement in  ideas  and 
an  enthusiastic  en 
for  acquiring  know  k 
which  has  an  interesting 
analogy  to  the  hope- 
fulness and  acquisitive 
desire  of  the  early 
Renaissance.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that 
the  young  I  lebrew  turns 
naturally  to  trade.  I  le 
turns  his  energy  to 
whatever  offers  the 
best  opportunities  for 
broader  life  and  sue. 
(  Hher  things  besides 
business  are  open  to  him 
in  this  country,  and  he 
is  improving  his  chance 
for  the  higher  education 
devotedly  as  he  has 
improved  his  opportuni- 
ties for  success  in  busi- 
ness 

There  are  a  small 
number  oi  young  Jew  s 
who  have  already  at- 
tained a  synthesis  not 
lacking  in  the  ideal. 
I  know  a  young  artist,  a  boy  born  in  the 
Ghetto,  who  began  his  conscious  American 
lite  with  contempt  for  the  old  things,  but 
who  with  growing  culture  has  learned  to 
perceive  the  beauty  oi  the  traditions  and 
faith  of  his  r.n  e  I  le  puts  into  his  paintings 
of  the  types  "t  Hester  Street  an  imaginative, 
almost  religious,  idealism,  and  his  artistic 
sympathy  seems  to  extend  particularly  to 
the  old  people  lb-  is  reconciled  to  the 
spirit  of  his  father  without  ceasing  t<»  be  an 
American.      And  there  are  many  more. 
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HARNESSING    THE    SUN 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SOI.AR  MOTOR  SET  UP  IN  CALIFORNIA  —  IT 
PUMPS  WATER,  AND  ITS  POWER  MAY  BE  USED  TO  WATER  THE 
DESERT— POSSIBILITIES  OF  A  REVOLUTION  IN  MOTIVE  POWER 

BY 

F.   B.  MILLARD 


WHY  should  we  burn  costly,  hard- 
delved  coal  in  power-houses,  when 
we  can  hitch  our  trolley  cars  to  the 
sun  and  have  them  propelled  for  the  asking"  ? 
But  how  to  hitch  them  —  that  has  been 
the  problem  with  which  scientific  men  have 
wrestled  for  years.  Now  it  has  been  solved, 
and  the  principle  of  the  invention,  like  the 
principle  of  all  great  inventions,  is  exceed- 
ingly simple.  If  you  take  a  sun-glass  and  a 
toy-engine,  and  can  get  sufficient  heat  at  the 
focal  point  of  the  sun's  rays  below  the  glass 
to  make  the  water  bubble  in  the  tiny  boiler, 
you  will  have  steam  and  presently  power. 
This  has  now  been  done  by  the  new  solar 
motor. 

The  motor  is  in  successful  operation, 
working  a  fifteen-horse-power  engine,  at  the 
Ostrich  Farm  at  Pasadena,  Cal.  ;  and  it  is 
used  to  pump  water.  It  lifts  fourteen  hun- 
dred gallons  a  minute. 

The  solar  motor  may  be  likened  to  an 
enormous,  open  umbrella,  with  a  part  of  the 
top  cut  off,  and  set  at  an  angle  to  catch  the 


sunshine  on  its  many  mirrors  and  to  reflect 
it  upon  the  long  slim  boiler,  set  in  the  centre 
like  the  handle  of  the  umbrella. 

From  the  boiler  the  steam  is  conducted 
in  pipes  to  a  compound  engine  operating  a 
centrifugal  pump.  There  is  little  manual 
work  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  ma- 
chine. To  turn  a  crank  and  to  clean  it  now 
and  then  is  all  that  it  requires.  It  is  thirty- 
rive  feet  from  the  uppermost  part  of  the  rim 
of  the  umbrella  to  the  ground,  which  distance 
nearly  represents  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
circle.  There  are  in  the  reflector  eighteen 
hundred  glass  mirrors,  each  about  three  inches 
wide  and  two  feet  Ion-.  Supporting  the  upper 
part  of  the  umbrella,  which  is  heavily  ribbed 
with  steel,  is  a  tall  iron  framework,  like  that 
set  up  for  windmills,  and  under  the  bottom  is 
an  equatorial  mounting,  something  like  that 
used  with  large  telescopes.  The  solar  motor  is 
automatically  balanced,  the  weight  resting  on 
roller  hearings,  so  that  only  a  few  pounds  of 
hand  pressure  are  required  to  turn  it  in  any 
way  that  may  be  desired.     When  the  operator 
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wishes  to  get  Lip  steam,  he  turns  a  crank  and 
swings  the  reflector  into  focus,  guided  by  an 
indicator.  When  the  focus  is  once  obtained, 
the  great  umbrella,  like  a  sunflower,  auto- 
matically keeps  its  shining  lace  towards  the 
sun.  Here,  too,  the  inventors  have  learned 
a  lesson  from  the  astronomers,  for  a  common 
clock  is  made  to  do  duty  as  a  regulator. 

At    first  the  morning  dew    is   seen    slow  1\    to 
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ascend  in  a  wreath  of  vapor  from  the  gigantic 
mouth.  Then  the  bright  -lasses  -litter  in  the 
sun,  and  the  heat-lines  begin  to  quiver  inside 
the  circle,  the  greatest  commotion  being  about 
the  Ion-,  black  boiler,  which,  as  the  intensity 
ol"  the  focussed  rays  increa 
ten,  so  that  in  any  photograph  taken  of  the 
machine,  the  boiler  is  shown  almost  as  pure 
white.  Within  an  hour  of  the  time  of  turning 
the  crank  and  getting  the  focus  (if  no  clouds 
intervene  to  throw  shadows  into  the  ret' 
there  is  a  jet  of  steam  from  the  escape  valve. 
The  engineer  moves  the  throttle,  there  i-  a 
succession  of  hisses  from  the  umbrella-handle, 
a  " clank-clank-clankety-clank  !  "  and  the  sun 
is  drawing  water  in  a  way  of  which  he  little 
dreamed  a  few  months  a£ 

Once  started,  the  machine  runs  all  day 
without  any  attention  whatever.  The  man  in 
charge  may  hoe  his  garden,  or  read  his  novel, 
or  eat  oranges,  or  j  :ep.     The  machine 

oils  itself.  The  supply  of  water  for  the  boiler 
is  regulated  automatically,  as  is  also  the  steam 
pressure,  and  there  can  be  no  explosion.  The 
r  can  be  left  alone  and  will  run  until  the 
sun  gets  so  low  that  there  is  no  more  heat. 
Then  it  will  stop,  rest  over  night;  and  all 
that  i->  needed  to  start  it  when  the  radiant 
energy  again  asserts  itself  is  the  twisl 

couple  of  handles. 

The  machinery  was  made  in  Boston,  and 
southern  California,  the  land  of  almost  perpet- 
ual sunshine,  was  selected  as  the  best  place 
e  the  motor  its  first  practical  trial.  The 
successful  motor  is  the  result  of  nearly  ten 
years'  experimental  work  and  of  a  very 
considerable  outlay  of  money.  Device  after 
device  was  made  and  rejected.  A  model  was 
built  and  set  up  in  Denver  a  \*  md  its 

w  <  >i 'kings  com  inced  the  promote 
the  plan  that  they  w  ere  on  the  w  ay  to  si.. 

It  is  now  thought  that  solar  motors  will 
before   !";  en  all   over  the  desert   as 

thick  as  wind-mills  in  Holland   and  that  they 
will  make  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  1 
a    phrase    that    literally  lltS   the    ; 

bilities  of  the  machine;  for  windmills  will 
run  only  so  Ion-'  as  the  wind  blows,  and  for 
weeks  at  a  time  on  the  desert  there  is  no 
wind;  but  the  sun  shines  nine  days  out  of  the 
ten  upon  the  great,  waste  land,  when 
may  be  growing,  lemons  yellowing,  and  grapes 
purpling,  under  th<  t  sun  which,  while 
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it  ripens  the  fruits  will  also  water  and  nourish 
them. 

Cheap  power  means  cheap  homes  in  the 
arid  regions  of  the  Southwest  —  homes  for 
millions  of  men  where  there  are  now  only 
hundreds.     Coal  is  exceedingly  expensive,  and 


there  is  little  wood  to  be  had.  If  the  sun- 
motor  will  pump  water,  it  will  also  grind 
grain  and  saw  lumber  and  run  electric  cars. 
In  Central  California,  in  a  section  where  there 
is  a  large  stream  o\  water  available  for  supply- 
ing power,  the  promoters  of  an  electric  enter- 
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prise  are  hesitating  about  the  outlay  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  building  a  dam  and 
are  thinking  of  using  solar  motors,  because 
the  initial  expense  would  be  only  half  the 
cost  of  the  dam. 

In  any  land  of  long  sunlight  there  need  be 
no  stop  over  night  of  the  machinery  run  by 
solar  motors;  for  the  storage  of  electric  power 
by  the  machine  is  promised  by  engineers. 

Of  the  many  former  and  unsuccessful 
devices  to  utilize  the  sun's  heat  for  power, — 
aside  from  the  mere  toys  of  tinkering  inventors 
—  Ericsson's  is  the  most  famous.  The  mind 
that  modelled  the  Monitor  gave  years  to  this 
problem.  But  Ericsson's  sun-motor  was  not 
successful.  Other  mechanically  minded  men 
tried  vainly  to  trap  sunbeams  and  make  them 
work  for  a  living,  but  they  danced  through 


all  the  meshes  of  the  strange  nets  spread  for 
them  by  eager  hands.  Professor  S.  P.  Langley 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  wrote  sixteen 
years  ago  :  — 

"  Future  ages  may  see  the  seat  of  empire  trans- 
ferred to  regions  of  the  earth  now  barren  and  deso- 
lated under  intense  solar  heat  —  countries  whi<  h, 
for  that  very  cause,  will  not  improbably  become 
the  seat  of  mechanical  and  thence  political  power. 
Whoever  finds  the  way  to  make  industrially  useful 
the  vast  sun-power  now  wasted  on  the  deserts  of 
North  Africa  or  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  will 
effect  a  greater  change  in  men's  affairs  than  any 
conqueror  in  history  has  done ;  for  he  will  once 
more  people  those  waste  places  with  the  life  that 
swarmed  there  in  the  best  days  of  Carthage  and 
of  old  Egypt,  but  under  another  civilization,  where 
man  shall  no  longer  worship  the  sun  as  a  ( lod,  but 
shall  have  learned  to  make  it  his  servant." 


THE    ENGLISHMAN'S    INSULARITY 

THE     QUALITY     THAT     MADE      GREAT      BRITAIN      GREAT      BUI 
WHICH  UNDER  MODERN  CONDITIONS  IS  PREVENTING  GROWTH 

—  AN     INTERESTING     STUDY     OF     HIS     COUNTRYMEN     BY     AN 
ENGLISH    WRITER— THE    NEED    OF    A    NATIONAL    AWAKENING 

—  WILL      ENGLAND      LOSE     HER     COMMERCIAL      SUPREMACY? 

BY 

T.    SHARPER    KNOWLSON 


THERE  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
England  when  insularity  was  one  of 
its  chiefest  blessings :  a  blessing 
which  conspired  with  other  circumstances 
to  produce  a  sturdy  type  of  character  and 
to  keep  at  a  safe  distance  the  dominating 
power  of  certain  European  forces.  For  many 
centuries  English  insularity  has  been  a  story 
of  much  gain  and  little  loss  ;  but  since  Amer- 
ica began  to  take  a  large  share  in  the  world's 
work,  the  loss  has  been  much  more  evident 
than  the  gain.  Whilst  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  dealing  with  that  incriminating  fact  of 
geography  which  compelled  them  to  have 
frontiers,  England  got  far  ahead  of  her  com- 
petitors in  the  commercial  race.  But  Europe 
became  more  cautious  in  matters  of  war  ;  a 
trade  era  began  to  assert  itself  among  conti- 
nental peoples,  with  the  result  that  the  busy 
German  has  won  a  success  that  is  now  a 
proverb.      Meanwhile  the  American  had  been 


sleeplessly  active,  and  he  is  invading  every 
market  with  success.  This  is  the  story  of 
England's  loss ;  and  so  little  does  insularity 
count  as  a  benefit  nowadays,  that  the  Ameri- 
can millionaire  takes  pity  on  the  crowded 
nature  of  London  streets,  and  undertakes  to 
make  locomotion  more  rapid  and  comfortable 
by  the  subterranean  twopenny  tube. 

A    COMMERCIAL    PHARISAISM 

Hut  Englishmen  are  commercial  Pharisees. 
and  are  blind  to  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  before  their  very  eyes.  They  wear 
their  phylacteries  with  complacent  self-right- 
eousness, and  on  them  arc  written  the  tradi- 
tions and  the  glories  i)\  the  English  people, 
the  last  item  being  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  Empire's  ship- 
ping is  [4,261,254  tons,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  world.  The  fact  is,  English 
commerce   has  become   a   creed   in  which  we 
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are  taught  to  believe,  and  not  a  struggle  in 
which  we  must  take  a  part  ;  consequently, 
insularity,  for  so  long  the  cause  ol  England's 
progress,  seems  likely  to  become  the  cause  ol 
England's  decline. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that,  as  a  whole,  my 
countrymen  do  not  realize  the  importance  of 
immercial  war  which  every  day  is  grow- 
ing more  serious.  True,  there  are  a  few  men 
who  sound  the  note  of  alarm;  and  there  are 
certain  newspapers  which  are  alive  to  all  the 
dangersof  foreign  competition.  For  instance, 
Lord  Rosebery  is  never  weary  of  pointing  out 
ed  "I  superior  technical  and  coramen  ial 
training.      Mr.  G  n,  too,  is  a  care!  ul  stu- 

dent of  all  modern  commercial  movements. 
We  have  papers  like  the  Daily  Mail  which 
is  alert  to  announce  new  tacts  respecting 
losses  and  gains  in  trade,  and  among  weekly 
papers  Commercial  Intelligence  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  commercial  maps,  provides  a  list  of 
tenders  wanted  for  home  and  abroad, 
the  latesl  consular  news,  and  furthers  the 
work  of  travellers. 

Now  all  this  is  just  as  it  should  be,  but  it 
is  not  enough.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  states- 
man should  make  a  speech  and  a  newspaper 
publish  an  article  ;  what  is  needed  is  a  national 
awakening.  British  consuls  do  their  duty  in 
an  exemplary  fashion,  and  urge  traders  to 
supply  a  cheaper  class  ol"  goods,  to  pack 
them  well,  and  to  be  content  with  a  small 
order  at  fust  ;  the_\-  urge  them  to  send  trav 
ellers  who  are  linguists  and  who  will  study 
a  customer's  wishes.  But  what  il"  the  British 
manufacturer  is  so  incurably  insular  that  he 
refuses  to  provide  tor  a  cheaper  demand  and 
declines  to  alter  his  method  ol  pa<  king  be- 
cause it  paid  well  in  his  father's  time  and 
OUght   to  pay  well    now?      What    it    he    insists 

upon  larger  orders  or  none  at  all  and  con- 
tinues to  send  travellers  who  cannot  conduct 
business  in  any  language  but  their  ow  n  ?  The 
leaders  of  though!  and  education  may  make 
their  speeches,  and  the  newspapers  may  pub- 
lish their  articles,  and  the  consuls  issue  their 
reports,  and  the  chambers  of  commerce  hold 
their  deliberations:  the  tact  remains,  England, 
whole,  is  as': 

W      INACTIVITY 

Will  the  Government  do  anything?      1  el 
[I  nt  commercial  attache's  to 


Paris,    Berlin,    Madrid,    Constantinople,    and 
Vienna.      "  As  an  experiment,"  it  has  decided 
to  appoint  commercial  agents  in  Russia,  Swit- 
zerland, and   America.      This   sounds   like   an 
unwilling  concession   to  serious  tacts  relating 
to  the   possible   decay  of    British   trade  ;   per- 
il   signifies    nothing    ol    the   kind,  and 
merely  suggests  the  hopeless    incompetency 
me    of    our    Government    departments. 
This  conclusion  is  strengthened    by  th 
istence    of    a    Board    of    Trade    Intelligence 
,  located  at  50  Parliament  SAW 

Apparently  there  is  but  one  room,  about  ten 
d  the  staff  consists  of   a   chief 
and  two  clerks.     Seemingly,  the  Government 
finds  political  emergencies  too  ng  to 

allow  much   margin    for    the  furtheram 
1  1  immei 

II-.'.  1  m  a  national  awakening  be  brought 
about?  I  am  sure  it  will  never  spring  from 
within.  Such  a  supposition  is  altogether 
against  the  English  character.  You  may 
deluge  an  Englishman  with  statistics  about 
competition  in  trade,  but  he  will  smile  thi 
it  all.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Ernest  Williams 
published  his  celebrated  book  "  Made  in  Ger- 
many." It  opened  the  eyes  ol  a  good  many 
people  ami  made  them  think,  but  it  may  web 
be  questioned  whether  it  accomplished  any 
actual  change  in  commercial  habits  ;  in 
the  chief  effect  seems  to  have  been  to  deepen 
the  national  aversion  to  the  Germans. 

B  \I>    Kl  SULTS    ":     \  \  l  ION  \l.    SUCCESS 
This  stiff-necked  attitude  is  the  w 
ture  of  insularity,  but  it  is  insularity's  inevi- 
table   product.      Psychologically,    we    are    a 
people  with  old  ideas  ami   associations.     We 
carry  a  load  of  history  and  precedent  on  our 
backs  and  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  the  burden. 
We  were  obliged   to  invent  an  original  loco- 
motive   because  it   had    nothing    with    which 
comparison  was   possible  ;  but  when  it  came 
to  the  building  of  a  railway  carriag  . 
Compelled  to  construe!  l  and  alter 

nothing  but  the  wheels.  Age  in  the  nation 
is  like  age  in  the  individual      it  precludes  the 

acceptance  id  new  ideas  and  prefers  to  fulfil 
an  ordered  routine.  Inertia,  complacency, 
sell  satisfaction,      call  it  what  you  will, 

takes    every  old  and  especially  every  se 

ful  people.  England  has  prospered  and  lies 
back  in  calm  assurance  that  all  is  well.      Tell 
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one  of  her  citizens  that  we  depend  upon 
others  for  our  wheat  supply,  and  he  will  say 
that  most  of  it  is  carried  in  British  bottoms 
and  that  the  British  fleet  protects  the  Empire's 
commerce  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  He  either 
cannot  or  will  not  conceive  of  a  state  of  things 
where  a  failure  in  foreign  crops,  or  a  crip- 
pling of  the  fleet  in  time  of  war,  might  place 
our  tight  little  island  in  great  straits. 

The  Britisher  has  been  cradled  in  notions 
of  superiority,  and  vulnerability  is  an  idea 
that  does  not  often  occur  to  him.  He  has 
had  no  one  to  look  up  to  as  a  model :  in  war 
he  has  been  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  in 
the  arts  of  commerce  he  has  carried  all  before 
him ;  so  that  in  war  and  in  peace  he  took  a 
first  place  with  the  ease  that  is  born  of  intel- 
ligence and  energy.  He  can  produce  figures 
which  are  astounding ;  from  out  his  little  isle 
he  digs  more  coal  than  is  mined  in  the  vast 
territories  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  grows  the  world's  cotton,  but  exports 
less  than  Great  Britain. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  pic- 
ture, and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  British  intel- 
ligence to  say  that  Englishmen  are  ignorant 
of  the  facts.  They  know  what  the  frequency 
of  strikes  and  the  baneful  influences  of  trades 
unions  are  doing ;  it  is  no  news  to  them  that 
in  woollen  goods,  in  iron  and  steel,  in  machinery 
and  many  other  things,  we  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  vanquished  ;  what  I  complain  of  is 
not  the  lack  of  knowledge  —  though  that 
could  be  vastly  improved ;  it  is  the  lack  of 
feeling:  foreign  competition  has  not  yet  been 
taken  to  heart. 

LACK    OF    SERIOUSNESS    THE    DIFFICULTY 

When,  therefore,  will  the  national  awaken- 
ing come  ?  We  have  seen  that  it  cannot  come 
from  within,  so  tightly  are  we  gripped  by  the 
hand  of  insularity.  It  will  come  from  with- 
out when  England  has  been  beaten.  The 
Britisher  is  a  sportsman  pure  and  simple. 
He  likes  a  day's  shooting,  —  a  week's  much 
better,  —  and  when  he  returns  to  business  he 


continues  to  live  in  the  same  spirit.  He  plays 
to  win,  for  the  sport  there  is  in  it.  A  writer 
in  The  Fortnightly  Review  for  January  said: 
"  Our  weakness,  as  compared  with  our  great- 
est competitors  is  our  different  view  of  work. 
The  German,  with  his  thorough  intellectual 
interest  in  his  own  line,  takes  more  pleasure 
in  work  than  in  play.  The  American  goes 
with  irresistible  vigor  into  both  work  and  play. 
But  the  average  Briton  thinks  far  more  of 
sport  than  of  his  job,  and  thinks  far  too  much 
of  sport  while  at  his  job  !  "  Even  the  British 
soldier  is  not  exempt.  Officers  were  anxious 
to  go  to  South  Africa  in  order  to  see  the 
"fun,"  and  as  soon  as  a  battle  is  over  Tommy 
Atkins  likes  a  game  at  football;  or,  if  he  be 
too  tired,  he  prefers  to  rest  until  the  next 
"sport"  among  the  kopjes  shall  begin.  This 
lack  of  seriousness  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
mischief,  and  is  in  itself  a  product  of  our  pros- 
perous insularity. 

But  when  the  nation  is  aroused  —  what  then  ? 
The  conditions  of  a  complex  civilization  are 
so  subtle  in  their  operation  that  one  hesitates 
to  hazard  a  prophecy.  The  creation  of  a 
protective  tariff  on  imports  ;  and  the  banding 
together  of  the  colonies  in  special  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  mother  country  may  do  some- 
thing to  stop  the  progress  of  decline,  but  my 
fear  is  that  commercial  supremacy  once  lost 
is  lost  forever. 

A    FRANK    FORECAST 

To  sum  up  :  The  outlook  to  a  candid  mind 
is  depressing.  An  Englishman  is  usually 
candid,  but  if  candor  means  a  gloomy  outlook, 
it  offends  his  sense  of  enjoyment,  and  spoils 
the  possibility  of  "sport."  We  have  the 
strange  paradox  that  "  the  most  cosmopolitan 
of  geographical  peoples  is  the  least  cosmopol- 
itan in  spirit."  The  atmosphere  now  quivers 
with  many  uncertainties  as  between  nation 
and  nation  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  namely, 
that  if  Great  Britain  continues  in  her  com- 
mercial slumbers,  the  sceptre  of  supremacy 
will  pass  to  the  New  World  in  the  West. 
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NO  spirit  of  prophecy  is  necessary  to 
foretell  from  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion  in  England  that  the 
first  great  political  battle  of  the  new  reign 
will  be  waged  over  the  methods  for  protect- 
ing the  home  market  from  outside  competi- 
tors, and  the  much  larger  schemes  of  securing 
the  trade  of  the  colonies  by  means  of  govern- 
mental aid  and  restrictions.  This  contest 
will  come  about  both  through  public  need 
and  private  ambition. 

The  present  general  outcry  for  new  life 
and  new  methods  in  the  trade  world  seems, 
to  any  one  who  has  studied  English  politics, 
like  but  another  special  providence  for  the 
advancement  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Eor  a 
long  time  his  chief  imperial  aim  has  been 
the  consolidation  of  the  empire  both  by  senti- 
mental and  material  bonds.  The  one  has 
been  proven  to  exist  in  an  almost  unhoped 
tui  measure  in  the  part  which  the  colonies 
have  borne  in  the  South  African  war.  And 
as  soon  as  the  difficulties  arising  therefrom 
are  cleared  away,  the  Birmingham  statesman 
will  be  prepared  to  inaugurate  the  contesl  of 
Ins  life  tor  some  sort  oi  imperial  zollverein. 
By  it  he  will  win  or  lose  the  great  end  of 
ins  ambition  the  premiership.  That  it  will 
be  .1  battle  royal  only  those  who  know  how 
firmly  free-trade  ideas  are  embedded  in  the 
rvative  British  mind  (.in  appreciate. 
As  necessity  is  ever  an  overwhelming  ally 
against  theory,  there  is  e\  ei  \  chance  of  the 
\  i<  tory  to  the  protectioni 

Bui   whatever  the  outcome,  the  whole  na- 
tion cannot  fail  to  be  more  thoroughly  aroused 
to  danger  than  it  has  been  by  the  present  (lis 
ons      Manufacturers   will   finally  under- 


stand  the    need    of    closer  cooperation   with 
employees,  of  a  more  democratic  bearing  in 
their  relations  with  those  under  them.     Trade 
unionists   are   sure   to   awaken   to  the  injury 
done    by  their    short-sighted   restrictions   on 
labor  and  its  output.     And,  most  important 
of  all,  it  will  take  just  such  a  noisy  movement 
as  a  great  general  election  to  arouse  the  Brit- 
ish workman  from  his  present  suicidal  indif- 
ference.      Therefore,    whoever    wins    in    the 
fight,  and  whether  the   whole   British  empire 
is  to  be  hedged  in  with  a  protective  wall  or 
not,  there  will  surely  be  an  end  to  the  ; 
ant  path    by  which    the    foreign    com] 
now  has  free  access  to  the  markets  of  Gi 
Britain.     This  is  the   one  great  reason  why 
those  American  industries  desiring  a  foreign 
outlet  should   make  hay  in  the   present 
shine.      They   should   especially   beware   oi    a 
dangerous  disposition   to   neglect   a   small  hut 
promising  foreign  trade,  built  up  with  diffi- 
culty,   the    moment    the    demand   at    home    is 
large  enough  to  consume  their  output. 
Ligence  of  this  sort  has  caused  several  repeti- 
tions ot    the  first  battle  tor  recognition,  sure 
to  be  more  costly  than  the  temporary  gain  at 
home.       The  American  producer  must  under- 
stand thai   a  foreign   trade  is  like  any  other, 
and  cannot  be  put  down  and  taken  up  at  will. 
I  le  seems  determined  to  enter  the  mark 
the   world, —  in    fact,  he   has   alien', 
an  entrance  of  no  mean  proportions.      But  he 
has  much  to  learn  in  regard  to  political.  1 
and  trade  conditions.      He  would  be  sui  : 
to  know  how  even  political  questions  at  home 
I  this  foreign  ambition  of  his. 
In  the  discussion  ot  the  trusts  in  American 
politics  ot  late  years,  little  has  been  said  about 
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the  distinct  advantage  which  these  trade  com- 
binations enjoy  when  any  branch  of  industry 
seeks  a  foreign  outlet.  The  innumerable  dif- 
ficulties which  beset  the  way  of  the  individual 
manufacturer,  anxious  for  a  market  abroad, 
fall  much  more  easily  before  the  strength 
which  this  great  combination  is  able  to  wield. 

OUR    CONSULAR    SERVICE 

There  have  also  been  frequent  attacks  upon 
the  United  States  consular  system,  which 
should  be  given  close  attention  by  the  pro- 
ducer. For  the  consul  is  his  direct  repre- 
sentative in  the  foreign  market.  Many 
Americans,  with  dainty  social  inclinations, 
have  returned  from  European  sight-seeing 
much  horrified  at  what  they  call  the  low 
social  standing  of  our  consuls.  They  have 
been  quite  carried  away  by  the  dignity  of 
almost  diplomatic  exclusiveness,  which  sur- 
rounded the  British  Consul,  for  instance. 
Our  consul,  they  will  tell  you,  is  a  most  or- 
dinary person,  who,  perhaps,  lives  over  a 
shop,  and  who  associates  mainly  with  the 
tradespeople.  Most  of  the  people  who  join 
in  this  cry  do  not  really  know  the  difference 
between  a  legation  and  a  consulate,  and  will 
nearly  always  speak  of  a  consul  as  a  diplo- 
mat. There  are  many  reasons  for  a  perma- 
nent diplomatic  service  and  for  a  more 
generous  appropriation  for  its  support.  But 
whenever  the  consular  service  begins  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  too  good  to  associate  with 
tradespeople,  its  usefulness  will  end.  A  con- 
sul is  primarily  a  trade  representative,  and  all 
his  better  abilities  should  be  devoted  to  fur- 
thering his  country's  commerce.  The  slight- 
est investigation  into  foreign  opinion  on  the 
subject  will  show  that  other  governments  are 
calling  upon  their  consuls  to  imitate  ours. 
The  old  charge  that  the  American  consul 
was  only  a  sort  of  "public  drummer"  be- 
comes an  honor  when  one  sees  what  results 
he  has  achieved.  In  the  discussion  now  fill- 
ing the  English  press  on  the  entrance  of 
American  industries  into  the  British  market, 
one  finds  frequent  praise  for  the  American 
consul.  For  instance,  the  consul  at  Birming- 
ham, Mr.  Marshal  Halstead,  has  given  so 
much  study  to  the  furthering  of  American 
trade  in  England,  and  has  made  so  many  apt 
reports  on  the  subject,  that  he  is  constantly 
referred  to.      Indeed,  he  lacks  little,  if  any- 


thing, of  being  an  ideal  consul.  There  is  a 
good  story  from  Naples  which  tells  how  the 
British  Consul  in  evening  clothes  and  glitter- 
ing decorations  once  passed  his  American 
colleague  on  the  quay  almost  mobbed  by  a 
swarm  of  immigrants.  "  How  on  earth  can 
you  afford  to  do  such  dirty  work?"  asked 
the  Englishman.  The  reply  was,  "  These 
people  are  to  be  American  citizens  one  day, 
and  I  am  determined  that  only  fit  ones  shall 
have  the  chance.     That's  why  I  am  here." 

Other  political  conditions  affecting  trade 
are  the  practical  uselessness  of  international 
patent  laws,  and  the  necessity  for  full  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  company  and  liability  laws  of 
the  country  where  business  is  to  be  done. 
The  former  never  prevent  the  most  open 
copying  of  foreign  inventions,  and  in  some 
countries,  notably  Germany,  there  is  scarcely 
a  pretension  of  their  observance.  There  is 
also  need  for  some  foreign  credit  agreement. 
American  business  men  will  miss  reports  like 
Dun's  and  Bradstreet's  and  at  the  same 
time  be  expected  to  extend  liberal  credit. 
Consuls  are  prohibited  by  law,  and  wisely, 
from  reporting  on  the  financial  standing  of 
any  citizen  of  the  country  to  which  they  are 
accredited. 

THE    AMERICAN    SALESMAN    IN    ENGLAND 

The  most  prominent  trait  of  character 
with  which  the  American  trader  in  Great 
Britain  has  to  deal  is  indolence.  To  any  one 
at  all  accustomed  to  the  rush  and  hurry  of 
American  life,  the  inordinately  slow  methods 
here  prevalent  are  exasperating  almost  to 
distraction.  Undoubtedly  the  climate  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  But  a  rock-bound  con- 
servatism has  much  to  do  in  preventing 
possible  improvement.  The  press  is  con- 
stantly defending  the  leisurely  life  of  English- 
men and  thanks  God  that  they  are  not  afflicted 
with  the  American  demon,  restlessness.  Yet 
in  the  same  papers,  in  adjoining  columns, 
will  be  laments  over  the  success  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  securing  British  trade. 

The  American  salesman  must  remember 
that  he  has  only  from  four  to  six  hours  a  day 
in  which  to  do  business,  and  as  a  rule  it  will 
take  him  six  to  accomplish  what  might  be 
done  at  home  in  one.  Only  recently  one  oi 
the  leading  evening  papers  had  a  serious 
leader    protesting    against   the   extension    ot 
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underground  railways.  It  said  that  hurry 
not  everything  in  life,  that  half  the 
pleasure  of  living  in  London  resulted  from 
the  absence  of  rush  and  turmoil,  and  that 
it  the  "tube"  builders  were  allowed  a  tree 
hand,  they  would  soon  convert  the  city  into  a 
shrieking  American  pandemonium. 

.1  I    FOR    HloH-i  LASS    '.OODS 

(  )n  the  other  hand,  with  this  great  national 
fault  go  man\-  corollary  virtues.  Trade  in 
Great  Britain  must  be  built  up  on  merit,  and 
this  is  something  which  many  American  ex- 
porters have  yet  to  learn.  It  is  quality 
alone  which  wins  here,  never  cheapness,  and 
seldom  novelty.  Customers  once  obtained 
are  very  constant.  No  petty  cutting  in  prices 
will  lure  them  from  a  known  and  tried  pro- 
ducer. The  American  manufacture  to  win 
its  way  must  be  distinctly  better  than  its 
British  rival,  for  it  has  to  overcome,  besides,  a 
sort  of  dogged  patriotism.  The  word  "im- 
ported "  has  none  of  the  sweet  sound  to  British 
ears  that  it  has  so  long  enjoyed  in  America. 
None  of  your  new-fangled  American  models 
for  Mr.  John  Hull,  if  you  please.  It  takes 
him  a  long  time  to  decide  that  the  Yankee 
can  make  a  better  article  than  he  can,  and 
while  the  sharp  commercial  traveller  is  busy 
telling  over  all  the  virtues  of  the  new  pattern, 
honest  old  John  is  busy  looking  for  its  vices. 
The  virtues  he  thinks  can  take  care  of  them 
selves.  The  vices  are  going  to  make  the 
trouble 

One  incident  that  came  to  my  knowledge 
will  illustrate  this.  An  American  commer 
rial  traveller  had  built  up  quite  a  trade  in  a 
certain  kind  of  fountain  pens,  a  sort  of  middle- 
class  article  more  or  less  out  of  date  in  the 
United  States.  For  this  ver)  reason  it  was 
impossible  to  till  an  order  for  five  hun- 
dred pens  from  one  ot  his  oldest  and  best 
customers.  Rather  than  lose  the  custom,  he 
arranged  that  a  much  better  and  more  modern 
pen  should  be  shipped  in  place  of  the  kind 
ordered.  Judge  "I  his  .surprise  when  the 
dealer    refused    to    accept    them.       "They    are 

much  better,  sir,  in  ever)  way,  and  it  is  only 
b)    a  great   reduction  in  tin-  price   thai 

gel  them  at  t:  :   the  old  ones."     "That 

may    all    be    true,"     said    Mr.    Bull,    "but    they 

■  ot     the     kind     I    ordered     nor    what    mv 

customers  ask   for.     I    sell  what  thev   want. 


and  am  not  in  the  educating  business  " 

pens  had  to  be  sent  back  to  Amen 

THINGS    AMERICANS    MUST    AVOID 

It  has  been  very  plainly  demonstrated  that 
nothing  so  injures  American  business  h. 
land  as  undue  noise  made  about   any  particu- 
lar sue ■'  ess.      English  patriotism  more  01 

its  American  bragging.  And  all  who  are 
engaged  in  the  trade  agree  in  declaring  that 
the  less  said  about  what  is  done  in  < 
lines,  the  better.  This  is  a  lesson  we  have  to 
learn  from  the  English  themselves.  They 
have  always  preserved  much  secrecy  and  cau- 
tion in  their  foreign  trade.  Silence  prevents 
animosities  and  leaves  rivals  in  ignorance. 
So  first  of  all  in  making  his  appearance  as 
a  world  trader  Brother  Jonathan  must  re 
his  talent  for  boasting. 

It    may   be    easily    learned    of    any  of   the 
industries   which  are  doing  a  good    English 
business  that  the  most  successful  meth 
introducing  goods  into  the  English  market  is 
to  have  some  British  firm,  that  deals  in  simi- 
lar goods,  handle   the  merchandise,  while  an 
absolutely     independent     agent,     accountable 
only   to    his    chiefs    at    home,    builds    up   the 
trade.      This   method    is   rather   costly,  I 
course,  the  British  agents  require  a  commis- 
sion on  all  goods  handled,  and  the  salary  and 
of  the  agent  have  to  be  paid. 
But  a  good   British  custom   is   well   worth   all 
the  additional   e'-t.      Generally  the    o 
some  measure  may  be  added  to  the   pri 
the  goods.      Any  industry  which   thriv 
cheapness   had   better  stay  at   home.      It    has 
been  very  difficult  to  teach  Americans 
ing  an  English  outlet  that  undue  cutting  o( 
prices  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  dange 
If  you  sell  your  product  tor  two  shillings 
than    the    similar    English    article    is 
may  make   the   sale.      If   you   offer  it  at    two 
pounds  less,    honest  John    at  once   concludes 
that  it  is  but  a  Yankee  gimcrack  and  is  v 
less.      Even  the  famous  American  three  dollar 
shoes,  which  stare  at  you  from  shop  windows 
here,  are  sold  for  i  ;s.  6d.,  nearly  four  dollars. 

It  is  almost  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
American  firm  have  its  own  man  here.  The 
foreign  agent  cannot  be  trusted.  Either  he 
will  take  your  agenc)  in  order  to  secure  the 

market    for    his    own    product    while    holding 
back  the  sales  of  yours,  or  he  will  take  advan- 
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tage  of  loose  patent  laws,  particularly  on  the 
continent,  to  copy  your  article  in  nearly  every 
particular  and  flood  the  market  against  you. 
As  our  foreign  trade  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  it 
may  be  called  the  age  of  the  drummer,  for  the 
drummer  is  but  the  nurse  of  an  infant  traffic. 
As  soon  as  it  is  firmly  established  his  use- 
fulness disappears,  just  as  it  has  done  so 
noticeably  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  jobber  is  all  very  well  where 
there  is  a  steady  demand,  but  he  will  never 
create  new  demands  or  discover  new  customers. 

Judge  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  United  States 
Consul  at  Bordeaux,  puts  the  matter  plainly 
when  he  says  :  — 

"  Our  foreign  trade  is  a  new  thing  ;  but  it  is  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  especially  the  man- 
ufacturers, that  it  must  be  pushed.  Thousands  of 
them  are  determined  to  get  a  foothold  on  foreign 
soil.  But  most  of  them  hunt  at  long  range.  They 
send  advertising  matter  printed  in  English  to  a  con- 
sul in  a  city  where  not  one  in  a  thousand  reads  Eng- 
lish, and  perhaps  none  of  the  consumers  they  wish 
to  reach ;  ask  the  consul  a  score  of  impossible 
questions  and  request  a  list  of  addresses  of  dealers 
in  their  line.  They  get  the  addresses  desired,  send 
to  each  dealer  more  advertising  matter  in  English 
and  perhaps  write  to  them,  giving  them  a  full  history 
of  their  establishments  and  how  they  wish  to  sell 
f.o.b.at  New  York,  cash  at  ten  days,  sight  draft  with 
B/L  attached.  The  would-be  exporter  fails  to  get 
a  foreign  trade  simply  because  he  deserves  to  fail. 
Trade  once  secured  may  be  held  without  the 
drummer,  but  the  travelling  salesman  is  the  only 
agency  that  can  secure  and  develop  a  profitable 
foreign  trade.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  immense 
increase  in  German  commerce  since  1875.  Every 
country  of  the  world  and  all  the  islands  of  the  seas 
are  full  of  the  imperturbable,  good-natured,  and 
persistent  German  drummers." 

THINGS    AMERICANS    MUST    KNOW 

The  American  exporter  must  acquaint  him- 
self with  all  of  chance  of  traffic  which  may 
favor  his  ends.  The  great  consumption  in 
England  of  coke  from  the  Southern  states 
grew  out  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  very  accept- 
able ballast  for  the  cotton-laden  ships  which 
come  directly  from  Southern  cottonfields  to 
the  English  factories.  In  many  markets  he 
has  a  freight  advantage  over  his  English 
rivals.  He  must  also  be  ready  to  meet  all 
manner  of  criticisms  of  his  wares  and  be  sure 
that  the  wares  are  able  to  withstand  them. 
The  American  built  locomotives  now  in  use  on 


certain   British   railways  are  under  a  constant 
fire  of  criticism. 

Ignorance  of  local  laws  in  the  country  of 
export  often  causes  disastrous  results.  For 
instance,  an  American  gun  factory  recently 
began  what  seemed  a  very  auspicious  export 
trade  to  England.  But  they  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  severe  test  which  the  law  re- 
quires all  guns  on  the  English  market  to 
undergo.  Nearly  all  of  their  guns  exploded 
under  test,  and  the  incident  did  not  aid  the 
trade  in  American  guns  generally. 

All  manner  of  petty  opposition  must  be 
expected,  especially  on  the  continent.  For 
instance,  the  German  bicycle  makers,  after 
failing  in  their  attempt  to  get  a  prohibitive 
tariff  on  American  bicycles,  solemnly  agreed 
to  boycott  all  trade  journals  carrying  Ameri- 
can bicycle  advertisements.  All  manner  of 
pushing  business  methods  must  be  met  in  com- 
petition. There  are, British  trade  lecturers 
now  setting  out  to  all  the  corners  of  the  earth. 
In  their  efforts  to  compete  with  the  United 
States  for  the  trade  of  Jamaica  a  commercial 
expedition  was  organized  by  the  Bristol  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  January  in  which  one 
hundred  cases  of  merchandise  samples  were 
sent  out.  The  Germans  open  sample  rooms 
all  over  the  world.  There  are  no  limits  to  the 
means  which  may  be  utilized  to  further  com- 
merce. The  American  Consul  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  Germany,  reports  that  the  exhibition 
of  a  famous  American  circus  there  had  a  very 
impressive  effect  upon  the  people,  who  were 
most  ignorant  as  to  America  general lv,  and 
suggests  that  if  drummers  would  follow  the 
circus  they  would  do  a  rousing  trade. 

Brother  Jonathan  seems  to  realize  even  less 
than  his  anxious  foreign  rivals  what  a  threat- 
ening figure  in  the  markets  of  the  world  he 
is.  Far-seeing  English  traders  are  fast  mak- 
ing investments  in  American  enterprises. 
This  may  mean  to  political  clairvoyants  a  fu- 
ture Anglo-American  trade  alliance.  Already 
continental  seers  foresee  it.  For  instance,  M. 
Paul  Leroy-Bcaulieu,  in  the  Vienna  Tageblatt, 
recently  advocated  with  much  force  a  conti- 
nental trade  alliance  against  England  and 
America.  If  England  and  the  United  State.-; 
should  make  a  firm,  it  would  be  a  great  part- 
nership, for  one  is  as  truly  the  best  trader  in 
the  world  as  the  other  is  far  and  away  the 
best  manufacturer. 
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IF  the  best-informed  men  of  affairs  in  the 
United  States  to-day  were  asked  to  name 
the  most  masterful  personality  in  the  coun- 
try,  perhaps  in  the  world,  most  of  them  would 
name  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Within  a 
month,  by  his  strong  hand,  two  of  the  greatest 
transactions  in  the  history  of  practical  affairs 
have  been  consummated,  —  the  great  railroad 
consolidation  which  gives  one  "  community  of 
interest"  control  of  great  systems  from  ocean 
to  ocean  and  of  trans-Pacific  traffic  as  well,  and, 
greatest  of  all,  the  great  steel  combination. 

In  its  last  analysis  the  making  of  great 
combinations,  like  other  successful  pieces  of 
work,  leads  back  to  strong  personalities,  —  in 
finance  to  personalities  that  stand  for  safety 
and  for  development.  No  amount  of  money, 
by  the  sheer  force  of  money,  could  bring 
about  such  results.  They  imply  a  confidence 
in  character  —  most  of  all  in  the  quality  of 
building  up  great  properties.  Mr.  Morgan 
has  achieved  preeminence  nut  simply  as  a 
man  in  command  of  great  wealth,  but  as  a 
man  of  the  most  extraordinary  constructive 
and  conserving  ability. 

The  right  of  a  man  to  think  in  peace  dur- 
ing his  business  hours  is  net  recognized  by 
the  public.  He  who  would  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  thought  in  a  place  where  there  are  many 
men  gathered  together  must  either  hire  guards 

or    defend    himsell    most    vigorously.      Mi      1 

Pierponl  Morgan  is  the  most  prominent  of 
American  financiers  to-day,  perhaps  because 

he  thinks  steadily  and  hard  while  he  is  in  his 

workshop.  I  Ie  dees  net  leave  to  subordinates 
the  duty  oi  defending  him  from  intruders;  lie 
defends  himself.  Consequently  he  is  some- 
times thoughl  to  be  curt,  to  say  the  least 
This  supei  ti<  ial  and  unfair  judgment  has  been 
made  not  only  oi    Mr   Morgan's  personality, 

but  of  his  methods  oi  business  also  He  IS 
not    sensitive    to   criticism;    but    he     has 


wisely  said  that  much  of  the  time  that  is 
spent  in  criticising  his  manners  might  more 
profitably  be  used  in  studious  imitation  of  his 
habits  of  thought. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  man  was  sent  by  his 
employer  to  Mr.  Morgan  to  make  a  verbal 
inquiry.  When  he  entered  the  big  counting- 
room,  he  saw  that  Mr.  Morgan  was  not  at 
his  desk.  He  asked  the  nearest  elerk  where 
lie  was.  The  elerk  pointed  to  a  distant 
door.  The  young  man  went  at  once  into 
the  room,  and  there  he  saw  Mr.  Morgan  in 
an    armchair    before    a    snap]'!'  fire. 

There  were  many  clerks  in  the  room  working 
over  ledgers  and  sheets  of  figures.  lb 
gratulated  himself  that  he  had  found  the 
banker  at  leisure.  He  stood  beside  Mr 
Morgan,  waiting  respectfully  to  be  spoken  to. 
Mr.  Morgan  did  not  speak.  The  young  man 
grew  uneasy.  lie  began  to  feel  as  a  man 
feels  in  a  nightmare.  He  made  up  his  mind 
to  count  ten,  and  it  Mr.  Morgan  had  not 
then  spoken,  to  break  the  awful  silence  him- 
self. The  banker  seemed  to  be  tracing  a 
curved  line  on  the  arm  oi  the  chair.  He 
held  his  finger  at  the  end  of  the  line  as  one 
marks  the  place  in  a  book,  when  he  is  inter- 
rupted, and  he  looked  up  and  asked  gruffly:  — 

"  I  low  did  you  get  in  here  ?  " 

"I  —  I  —  I  walked  in,  sir,"  stammered  the 
young  man.     He  could  think  of  nothinj 
to  saw 

"Walk  out!"  roared  Mr.  Morgan.  Then 
lie  turned  his  attention  again  to  the  line  on 
the  arm   of  the  chair. 

For  many  years  there  was  no  outp< 
the  door  oi    Mi.   Morgan's   office;    and    the 
present  defence  there  against  interrupt* 

not  formidable.      There  are  tew  men  oi 
business   concerns    who   are    more    easih    ap- 
proached.     It  has  apparently  been   Mr.  Mor- 
gan's  idea    that    the    constant    running    in   of 
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office  boys  with  the  cards  of  callers  is  as 
troublesome  as  the  entrance  of  the  callers 
themselves.  He  is  capable  of  ridding  him- 
self of  the  unwelcome  or  the  untimely  visitor 
as  quickly  as  he  could  return  an  answer 
through  an  office  boy.  Moreover,  should 
the  visitor  be  one  with  whom  he  desires  to 
talk,  the  go-between  wastes  the  time  of  them 
both.  Again,  the  "guard"  may  misjudge  a 
man  by  his  looks.  Mr.  Morgan  is  too  shrewd 
and  too  democratic  to  make  that  mistake. 
Any  man  who  has  any  real  reason  for  see- 
ing him  finds  him  easily  accessible. 

Mr.  Morgan  believes  in  doing  himself  all 
the  work  that  he  can  do  without  wasting 
time ;  but  h*  does  nothing  that  one  of  his 
partners  or  subordinates  can  do  without  his 
supervision.  For  instance,  he  himself  meets 
visitors,  high  or  low ;  but  he  seldom,  if  ever, 
signs  a  check  with  his  own  hand. 

From  the  moment  he  reaches  his  office  in 
the  morning  —  he  is  nearly  always  in  his  office 
in  time  to  hear  the  stock  ticker  signal  "  good 
morning  "  —  until  he  leaves  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  he  might  well  seem  to  a  casual 
observer  to  be  the  least  occupied  man  in  his 
office.  He  walks  about  among  the  desks, 
glancing  over  his  clerks'  shoulders  at  the 
books.  He  skims  through  the  pages  of  a 
railroad  report  or  a  bond  prospectus  or  a 
lawyer's  draft  of  a  railroad  reorganization 
plan.  When  the  outer  offices  are  crowded 
with  messengers  and  delivery  clerks,  and 
the  place  is  in  an  uproar  with  their  run- 
ning to  and  fro,  the  head  of  the  house 
strides  among  them,  apparently  in  an  idle 
mood.  He  questions  one  and  another  to 
learn  from  whom  they  come  and  what  word 
they  bring ;  he  even  shoves  them  along 
bodily  to  accelerate  their  pace,  and  claps 
his  hands  together  cheerily  to  make  them 
jump.  If  a  friend  comes  in  at  such  a  time, 
Mr.  Morgan  will  call  to  him  gleefully  through 
the  hubbub,  saying  :  — 

"  How  is  this  ?  Are  you  doing  things  at 
this  rate  over  in  your  office  ? " 

Visible  evidence  that  the  house  is  active 
and  energetic  is  a  tonic  to  him. 

But  all  his  apparent  aimlessness  of  super- 
vision is  part  of  the  method  of  the  man.  He 
knows  every  set  of  books  on  the  shelves  as 
well  as  the  men  who  have  charge  of  them. 
He  can   turn   at  once   to  the  record  of  any 


stage  of  any  transaction  past  or  present  in 
which  the  house  has  had  a  part.  He  is  prob- 
ably the  only  man  under  its  roof  who  knows 
everything  that  is  going  on  there. 

It  was  after  some  weeks  of  just  such  appar- 
ently aimless  wandering  about  his  offices  that 
Mr.  Morgan  called  his  partners  together  and 
told  them  that  he  had  bought  the  New  York 
and  Northern  Railroad,  and  had  sold  it  to  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road Company  at  a  profit  that  would  seem  to 
almost  any  firm  in  Wall  Street  satisfactory 
pay  for  a  year's  labor.  Up  to  that  moment 
not  one  of  his  partners  had  known  of  the 
transaction.  But  nearly  every  one  of  them 
had  done  something,  at  Mr.  Morgan's  direc- 
tion, toward  bringing  the  matter  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  They  had  known  that  some 
business  of  importance  had  absorbed  him  even 
more  than  usual.  One  perhaps  had  bought 
a  block  of  stock ;  another  perhaps  had  exe- 
cuted a  masking  movement  on  the  floor  of  the 
stock  exchange,  and  another  had  prepared  an 
opinion  on  some  point  in  railroad  law ;  but 
all  these  things  had  been  done  as  in  the  regu- 
lar progress  of  the  firm's  business.  The  shap- 
ing of  these  tasks  into  the  consummation  of 
the  particular  business  in  hand  had  been  the 
work  of  Mr.  Morgan  himself. 

Such  a  method  does  not  imply  distrust  of 
his  subordinates  and  colleagues;  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  To  a  man  who 
knows  exactly  what  he  wants  to  do,  and 
exactly  how  he  wants  it  done,  nothing  can 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  knowledge  that 
his  orders  are  being  carried  out  literally  by 
men  whose  responsibility  is  limited  to  their 
own  part  of  the  work,  who  are  not  affected 
in  what  they  do  by  any  misgivings  or  hopes 
about  the  culminating  achievement ;  he  wants 
no  suggestions  and  he  wants  no  criticisms  ; 
he  knows.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
his  partners  have  no  quarrel  with  his  plans 
nor  with  the  tasks  that  are  assigned  to  them. 

Sometimes  several  great  reorganizations 
have  been  brought  about  almost  simultane- 
ously, with  one  or  more  partners  as  a  general 
of  each  separate  movement,  but  all  under  the 
supervision  of  the  chief  who  deals  in  railroads 
as  small  merchants  buy  smallwares.  Man} 
a  time  he  buys  cheaply  things  which  are 
unattractive  and  unsalable;  he  proves  their 
soundness  and  sells  them  again  dearly,  some- 
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times  to  the  very  customers  from  whom  they 
were  bought. 

From  the  days  in  [869,  when  he  drove  the 
buccaneers,  Gould  and  Fisk,  from  the  dis- 
abled Albany  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  and 
made  it  again  a  self-sustaining  property,  Mr. 
Morgan  has  been  a  rebuilder  and  never  a 
.•,  re  ker.  When  hi.s  hand  has  been  laid  upon 
a  railroad  useless  expenses  have  dropped  from 
the  accounts,  better  train  service  for  shippers 
ol  freight  and  for  passengers  has  been  ar- 
ranged, the  danger  of  accidents  has  been 
lessened,  and  useless  competition  with  other 
railroads  has  been  eliminated.  Of  late  it  has 
been  as  a  peacemaker  between  quarrelsome 
neighbors  that  he  has  been  prominently  work- 
ing. It  has  always  been  one  of  his  methods 
of  restoring  and  promoting  prosperity  whether 
in  railroad  or  in  other  interests.  When  the 
West  Shore  Railroad  was  committing  slow 
suicide  and  was  doing  hurt  to  the  New  York 
Central  at  the  same  time,  it  was  Mr.  Morgan 
who  brought  them  under  one  management 
and  thus  restored  them  both  to  health.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  when  the  fight  for 
ready  money  on  the  floor  of  the  stock  ex- 
change  had  sent  the  rate  of  interest  up  to 
an  abnormally  high  point,  Mr.  Morgan  has 
restored  healthy  conditions  by  announcing 
that  all  the  ready  money  that  he  had  could 
be  borrowed  at  a  normal  rate  of  interest. 
The  European  acquaintance  and  financial 
influence  which  he  inherited  from  his  father 
and  extended  by  his  own  ability  and  honesty 
again  and  again  have  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  scenic  money  from  abroad  in 
sums  at  critical  times.  European  investors 
111  American  securities  think  themselves  pro- 
tinst  loss  only  when  they  have  taken 
insurance  against  Mr.  Morgan's  death.  This 
■  lis  the  story  of  a  masterful  personality 
and  of  the  influence  that  it  exerts  in  world- 
wide final 

This  same  fact  indicates  also  the  con- 
structive work  o|  the  man  -that  his  plans 
always  make  for  building-up,  never  for  tear- 
ing down.      Mis  severest  critics  have  never 

said     that     he    would    permit    or   countenance 

the  wreck  of   a  property  for  the  sake  oi   re- 
01  ganizing  it. 

I  hree  times  at  least  has  Mi  Morgan  come 
to  the  financial  rescue  ol  the  United  States 
<  lovernment.     0  pack  ol  little  men  was 


busy  making  themselves  rich  by  draining  the 

country    o!    gold        Mr.    Morgan   enabled    the 
administration  to  stop  the  enfeebling  pro 

but    because    he   profited    by    the   transaction 
he  was  as  roundly  abused  as  if   he  had  jo 
hands  with  those  whom  he  circumvented. 

His  attitude  toward  such  abuse  was  most 
clearly  manifested  when  the  Senate  sent  a 
committee  to  investigate  his  conduct.  He 
met  them  in  a  parlor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  in  New  York,  and  for  hours,  on  a  hot 
day  in  June,  [896,  explained  every  det 
his  transactions  with  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Treasury.  There  was  no  item  of  the  whole 
affair  up  to  the  time  when  the  government 
relinquished  its  title  to  the  bonds  that  he  did 
not  patiently  lay  bare  before  them.  Only 
once  in  this  part  of  the  investigation  did  he 
show  any  disposition  to  be  short  in  his  an- 
swers; and  that  was  when  one  of  the  in- 
quisitors tried  to  force  him  to  admit  that 
could  be  transferred  between  America  and 
Europe  by  the  trans-Atlantic  cable.  Hut 
when  he  was  asked  to  tell  the  committee  what 
profit  his  banking  house  had  made  by  the  sale 
of  the  bonds  after  the  government  had  parted 
with  title  to  them,  he  firmly  declined  to  tell. 

"That  is  a  matter,  gentlemen,"  said  he. 
"which  concerns  me  ami  my  house,  and 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  or  with  any 
officer  of  it." 

Mr.  Morgan's  replies  to  inquiries  about  his 
right  to  employ  his  wealth  as  he  pleases  have 
always  shown  similar  independence.  lie  is 
sure  that  he  is  right  ;  if  others  think  that  he  is 
w  rong,  then  they  are  people  whose  opinions  are 
not  worth  consideration.  It  is  a  comforting 
doctrine  and  one  not  without  its  justification. 

When  Mr.  Morgan  walks  down  the  steps  of 
his  bank  building  in  the  afternoon,  he  usually 
leaves  his  office  behind  him.  lie  is  said  to 
he  as  impatient  with  those  who  fry  to  carr\ 
business  affairs  to  him  at  other  times  as  he 
is  with  those  who  bring  other  affairs  than 
business  into  his  office.  His  friends  know 
him  as  a  man  of  the  most  generous  impulses 
and  o!  tactful  thoughtfulness  in  carrying 
them  out.  Consider,  tor  instance,  his  gift  of 
a  million  dollars  tor  the  building  of  a  hospital 
in  New  York's  Eastside  It  was  necessar)  in 
notifying  the  trustees  oi  the  hospital  of  a  gift 
•  rmous  that  he  should  inform  them  of 
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the  conditions  under  which  they  were  to  re- 
ceive the  money,  lie  wrote:  "This  gift  is 
made  subject  to  two  conditions  :  first,  that 
some  provision  be  made  for  an  adequate 
endowment  to  meet  the  running  expense 
the  hospital,  and,  second,  that  all  the  plans 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  Dr.  James  Markoe." 
Dr.  Markoe  is  Mr.  Morgan's  family  physician. 
Every  man  who  knows  the  great  organizer 
knows  of  many  generosities  greal  and  small 
ol  which  no  one  else  know--  except  himseli 
and  the  giver. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  not  from  the  ranks;  he- 
was  born  to  the  purple,  as  it  were.  He  in- 
herited vast  financial  possessions  and  respon- 
sibilities, but  very  early  he  displayed  the 
wonderful  power  for  organization  that  has 
marked  his  career.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  power  of  a  man  like  this. 
His  word  can  sway  the  market;  the  con- 
nection of  his  name  with  enterprise  spells 
stability  and  means  success.  1  [e  is  a  business 
assurance  company  in  himseli  ;  a  guarantee 
association  lives  in  his  very  name.  No  wonder 
then  thai  such  a  man's  personal  character  re- 
flects him,  and  with  Mr.  Morgan  the  individ- 
ual is  as  interesting  as  his  accomplishments. 
His  force  and  leadership  show  themselves  in 
his  dealings  with  his  friends  and  followers, 
his  thoroughness  in  his  pastimes  and  his 
philanthropy.  He  brooks  no  interference  in 
anything  he  does;  it  is  all  "off  his  own 
bat." 

Whether  his  left  hand  knows  what  his 
right  hand  gives,  it  might  be  hard  to  state; 
but  he  certainly  is  chary  in  allowing  hi 
erosit)  to  become  public.  Although  beyond 
doubt  he  has  given  away  55,000,000  in  the 
lasl  ten  years,  there  is  not  a  monument  self- 
erected  to  his  generosity,  his  name  is  nol  *  on- 
d  \\ ith  a  siii  It   is  part  of  the 

game  he  plays,  the  unknown  strings  that 
to  his  fingers;  they  all  mean  power 
in  a  certain  way.  Yet,  with  all  this  ca- 
lor  direction,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
competent  machinery,  and  it  is  here  also 
that  Mr.  Morgan  has  displayed  his  general- 
ship. His  judgment  ol  men  has  stood  him 
in  sm  h  good  stead,  that  he  has  gathered 
those  about  him  who  can  do  his  bidding  and 
who  question  not  their  orders.  It  he  was  a 
man  w  ho  had  to  worry  over  detail,  or.  in  fa<  t. 


if  he  worried  at  all.  he  would  have  had  t< 
long  ago,  to]-  it  is  the  nervous  part  of  a  man's 
mechanism  that  first  succumbs.  He  has 
worn  other  men's  machinery  out,  perhaps, 
or  other  men  have  worn  out  their  own,  better 
speaking  ;   but  so  far  he  has  stood  the  test. 

Some  years  ;    dinner   the    late    I 

onel  Auchmuty  sat  beside  Mr.  Morgan  at  the 
table.      Somehow  the  talk  drifted  to  industrial 
education,  and  the  Colonel  stated  his  belief  in 
the  possibilities  of  trade  schools  in  New  York. 
He  spoke  ot    a  plan  of    his  for  the  erection  of 
a   building   wherein    young    men    could    learn 
trades  shut  to  them  by  the  operation  ot   s 
labor  societies  and   the  abuse  of   labor  ; 
and  apprentice  systems.      He  mentioned  the 
probable  outright  cost  of  such  an  undertaking. 
After  the  dinner,  while  the  gentlemen  lii  . 
over  their  cigars,  Mr.   Morgan  turned  to  the 
Colonel :  — 

"What  you  have  said  is  most  interesl 
he  remarked.      "I   have  thought   it  over.      Go 
ahead.     Get  your  plans  and   your  property. 
I'll   do   it.      Hut   do   not    bother   me   until    the 
thing   is   ready   and    completed." 

And  so  the  Colonel  got  his  plans  and 
his  property,  and  three  years  went  by  before 
everything  was  ready,  and  all  this  time  not 
one  word  had  he  spoken  to  the  man  who  had 
nodded  his  head.  No  one  knew,  not  even 
those  closest  t<>  the  project,  who  it  was  that 
was  behind  it.  The  incidental  expenses  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  Colonel  himself,  who 
w.is  a  man  of  means.  Hut.  as  we  have  said, 
the  i\.\\  came,  and  the  Colonel  went  down  to 
the  corner  ot  Broad  and  Wall  streets  th 
time  in  connection  with  the  business.  His 
secured  him  an  immediate  audience  with  Mr. 
n.  Some  people  might  have  been 
nervous.  Often  men  have  said  such  things 
and  forgotten.  It  is  very  much  better  to 
have   them    in    black    and    white. 

•■  Vbout    the   trade-school   project- — "    the 
Colonel  began. 

"Oil  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Morgan,  and  he 
tapped  a  bell.  "We  will  see  how  we  stand. 
.  .  .  Hrin-  the  statement  and  account  (^ 
Colonel  Auchmuty's  Industrial  Trade  School." 
said  Mi  Morgan  to  the  clerk,  and  there  it  was, 
the  full  amount,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent 
from  the  day  on  which  he  had  made  his  \. 
contract. 
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BACK  in  the  mid-seventies,  on  almost 
any  day  when  there  was  mail  or  a 
stray  passenger  to  go,  a  rickety  old 
stage  might  have  been  heard  creaking  down 
from  the  little  town  of  Loretto,  Penn.,  to  the 
railroad  station  at  Cresson  and  back,  with  a 
freckled-faced  boy  of  about  twelve  on  the 
driver's  seat,  —  a  newcomer  to  the  quaint 
little  mountain  town.  Up  in  "the  city"  — 
for  Pittsburg  is  "  the  city  "  in  all  that  Alle- 
gheny country  —  there  is  a  quiet,  busy  man 
who  has  just  become  the  official  head  of  the 
greatest  consolidation  of  money  power  in  his- 
tory, —  a  billion  of  dollars  and  more.  The 
freckled  boy  —  could  he  jump  the  quarter  cen- 
tury—  would  scarcely  know  the  multi-million- 
aire, unless  he  could  drive  him  over  those  four 
hilly  miles  and  some  one  should  whisper  him 
into  awe  of  his  passenger.  But  the  man  re- 
members the  boy,  and  is  proud  of  him.  After 
all,  does  it  matter  much  to  either  of  them 
whether  it  is  a  stage-coach  at  Loretto  or  an 
octopus  in  the  great  world  that  they  are  con- 
trolling, so  long  as  they  hold  the  reins  of 
power  ? 

But  to  go  back  to  the  boy.  Loretto,  as 
every  one  knows,  was  the  place  where  Deme- 
trius Gallitzen,  the  prince-priest,  kin  to  the 
present  ruling  house  in  Russia,  brought,  over 
a  hundred  years  ago,  the  Catholic  faith  to 
what  was  then  an  unknown  country,  and  the 
friars  at  St.  Francis's  College  still  carry  on  the 
work  he  began.  To  them  the  boy  went  for 
his  education,  and  learned  something  of  en- 
gineering, which  he  liked  better  than  anything 
else  they  taught.  At  eighteen  he  had  finished 
his  course,  and  must  earn  a  living.  He  could 
find  no  task  exactly  to  his  liking.      His  people 


were  poor,  and  he  took  the  first  thing  at  hand, 
—  a  clerkship  in  a  country  grocery  at  Brad- 
dock.  A  few  months  had  passed,  when  one 
day  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel 
Works,  happened  into  the  store,  and  the  boy 
behind  the  counter  surprised  him  bv  asking 
for  a  place.  Mr.  Jones  thought  a  moment, 
and  then  asked  :  — 

"  Can  you  drive  spikes  ?  " 

"  I  can  drive  anything,"  said  the  boy.  Per- 
haps he  was  thinking  of  the  weather-beaten 
stage  at  Loretto. 

"  At  a  dollar  a  day  ?  " 

"  At  any  price." 

And  so  he  began.  Six  dollars  a  week  was 
better  than  two  and  a  half,  his  grocery  store 
stipend,  and  it  was  an  opportunity.  In  six 
months  he  was  chief  of  the  engineering  corps 
with  which  he  had  begun  work.  Then  it  was 
that  he  ceased  being  "Charlie"  and  became 
Mr.  Schwab.  From  that  time  his  story  is  an 
exceedingly  simple  one,  —  as  all  great  things 
are  simple. 

There  were  blast  furnaces  to  be  constructed, 
and  he  superintended  the  work.  The  rail- 
mill  department  must  be  enlarged:  he  en- 
larged it  until  it  had  the  largest  output  in  the 
world.  Competition  was  close,  there  must  be 
economy  in  production,  and  he  made  improve- 
ments which  sent  the  Pittsburg  product  all 
oxer  the  world,  and,  with  the  late  Captain  W. 
R.  Jones,  developed  the  famous  "metal  mixer." 
which  reduced  costs  to  a  minimum.  In  1SS7 
the  Homestead  Steel  Works  needed  a  new- 
superintendent,  and  Mr.  Schwab  took  the 
place.  Reconstruction  was  needed,  and  he 
made  the  plant  the  largest  of  its  sort  in  the 
world.       The    United    States    wanted    armor 
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plate,  and  after  long  experiment  and  over 
many  obstacles,  he  gave  it  to  them.  Captain 
Jones  died  in  1889,  and  Mr.  Schwab  went 
back  to  the  Edgar  Thomson  Works  as  super- 
intendent, only  to  take  control  of  both  the 
Homestead  and  Thomson  Works  in  1892. 
Mr.  Carnegie,  finding,  as  he  said,  "a  young 
genius,"  soon  made  him  a  partner.  The 
young  man  had  worked  and  learned  and 
bided  his  time.  In  1896  he  became  its  presi- 
dent, being  preferred  by  Mr.  Carnegie  to  an 
older  official,  when  it  became  a  matter  of 
choice ;  and  now  that  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
stepped  out  and  the  greater  steel  company 
has  been  consummated,  Mr.  Schwab  is  its 
president  and  active  head.  And  so  the  boy 
became  the  man  merely  because  he  had 
something  to  do  and  did  it. 

And  because  he  is  still  doing  it,  as  well. 
No  man  at  the  immense  works  is  as  busy  as 
its  head.  Every  morning  early  some  portion 
of  the  works  is  inspected,  and  at  ten  he  is  in 
his  office.  Then  the  day  moves  on  like  clock- 
work. The  mail  which  needs  his  personal 
attention  is  read  and  comprehended  quickly 
—  for  quickness  to  see  and  decide  is  part  of 
his  secret.  With  his  secretary  he  answers 
every  communication  that  can  expect  reply. 
Every  application  for  place  is  scrupulously 
attended  to.  Then  there  are  conferences 
with  heads  of  departments,  and  visits  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  great  plant  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  He  personally  inspects 
the  entire  works  during  each  week.  On  Sat- 
urday the  heads  of  the  departments,  most  of 
them  young  men  like  himself,  lunch  with  him 
socially.  Absolutely  no  business  conversation 
is  allowed  at  the  table.  The  meal  over,  con- 
ference begins,  and  suggestions  and  plans  are 
discussed  carefully.  Every  important  word 
spoken  is  taken  by  stenographers  present,  to 
be  referred  to  at  will  afterward.  On  Monday 
each  of  his  superintendents  lunches  with  his 
associates  in  the  same  way,  and  the  results 
are  likewise  noted.  Thus  Mr.  Schwab  be- 
comes the  very  centre  of  the  pulsing  body  of 
men  and  machines.  He  knows  both  thor- 
oughly and  controls  them —  even  while  he  is 
planning  such  stupendous  things  as  billion- 
dollar  combinations.  And  all  the  men  asso- 
ciated with  him  —  for  Mr.  Schwab  has  no  one 
under  him  —  respect  and  love  him.  He  is 
their  master,  not  by  chance,  but  by  superior 


knowledge  and  capacity  — yet  lie  is  their  fel- 
low, tor  he  has  done  all  their  tasks,  realizes 
all  their  difficulties,  fie  knows  the  mechan- 
ic's smallest  tool  as  well  as  the  company's 
bank  account.  And  he  gives  each  man  his 
chance.  A  bit  of  system  will  illustrate.  A  new 
product  is  planned  for.  Expense  is  figured 
most  accurately  and  closely  bv  the  heads  in 
conference.  The  exact  cost  of  production  is 
settled  upon.  Then  the  matter  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  department  which  must 
make  the  article.  It  must  produce  at  the 
figure  decided  upon.  If  the  man  in  charge 
can  cheapen  its  productive  cost,  he  can  pocket 
the  difference.  All  that  the  company  exacts 
of  him  is  the  specified  article  at  the  specified 
cost  price. 

He  believes  in  work,  just  enough  work,  but 
no  more.  At  night  he  tries  to  free  himself 
from  the  day's  cares.  He  enjoys  his  home  ; 
he  has  a  fine  library  of  hooks  —  not  a  library 
of  fine  books  ;  the  theatre  attracts  him  ;  he 
loves  music.  From  these  he  gets  his  rest 
and  change.  Often  he  will  spend  spare  mo- 
ments with  his  violin,  and  he  still  plays  the 
piano,  just  as  he  used  to  for  the  friars  at 
Loretto.  His  handsome  home  is  hung  with 
chef  d'lvuvns  which  he  has  chosen,  not  be- 
cause they  are  well  known,  but  because  he 
likes  them.      He  is  sincere  here  as  at  his  desk. 

He  is  just  the  common  man  among  men, 
keen,  practical  man  of  business,  careful,  though 
daring,  man  in  the  game  of  finance,  but  socially 
considering  himself  distinctly  one  of  the  peo- 
ple, —  and  this,  too,  is  part  of  his  secret.  The 
man  appears  on  the  surface  :  a  stocky  figure 
dressed  like  the  clean-cut,  sensible  business 
man  that  he  is  ;  a  full,  young-looking  face, 
with  a  pair  of  keen  brown  eyes  that  take  in 
everything  at  a  glance;  quick,  tense  walk, 
and  frank,  quiet  speech.  Gentle  and  courte- 
ous in  manner,  but  with  a  distinct  impression 
of  decision  and  firmness  in  reserve. 

Mr.  Schwab  is  interested  in  the  young 
men.  He  is  a  young  man  himself.  —  only 
thirty-nine,  —  and  he  understands  them.  He 
is  very  democratic  —  a  thorough  good  fellow 
when  business  is  out  of  the  way.  1  le  is  a  clean 
man.  He  uses  neither  tobacco  nor  liquors  to 
any  extent.  In  fact,  he  doesn't  have  time. 
That  is  another  of  his  secrets  —  that  he  has 
time  only  for  the  necessary  things.  He  per- 
haps   cannot  be  called    an    actively   religious 
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man,  and  yet  he  is  building  tun  churches,  one 
for  his  mother  .it  Loretto,  and  one  for  his 
wife's  mother  at  Braddock  ;  has  given  largely 
to  tlu-  convent  at  ( !resson,  and  has  built  a  mon- 
ument at  Loretto  to  Prince  Gallitzen.  The 
amount  of  money  he  has  donated  to  chari- 
•  would  he  difficult  to  estimate.  He  has 
given  very  widely  and  largely,  hut  he  docs  it 
quietly,  just  as  he  does  everything  rise,  with 
no  ostentation.     And  his  feelings  regarding 


: •  -   vere  voiced  in  a  remark  he  made  in 
ech    at    the    la)  it         f   1  he    Braddoi  k 
( 'h un.li  corner-stone. 

"  It  is  a  small  thin-."  he  said,  "  tor  a  man 
to  sign  his  name  to  a  cheek  while  there  is 
money  in  the  hank." 

lie  is  the  type  of  the  new  American  — 
keen  for  progress,  mastering  every  detail, 
deciding  and  doing:  a  working  man — and  a 
tleman. 


THE    MANY-SIDED    ANDREW    CARNEGII 
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[The  true  reason  for  the  formation  of  the 
much-discussed  "  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration" is  thus  stated  by  the  New  York 
Times:  — 

"Tho^c  who  know  the  facts  understand  that 
it  has  been  forme;!  primarily  to  eliminate  Mr. 
Carnegie  from  the  trade.  His  competitors  are 
tired  of  dancing  to  the  music  of  his  bagpipes,  and 
could  make  no  plans  for  their  own  protection  until 
his  vast  capital  and  masterful  intelligence  were 
!  to  ph.ilanth.r0p3   rather  than  to  business." 

In  the  light   of  this  a  sketch  ot    the  man.  An 
•  hew  Carnegie,  has  peculiar  interest.       I-.!'. 

IN  [848  a  young  Sco1  ol  eleven,  named 
Andrew  Carnegie,  whose  famil)  had  just 
emigrated  to  America,  gol  a  job  as  a 
"bobbin  bo)  "in  a  cotton  factor)  "i  Allegheny 
City.     I  lis  wages  were  one  dollar  and  twenty 

cents  a  week.  For  a  quarter  "I  a  century 
that  boy  changed  to  a  man  has  domi- 
nated tlu-  vast  steel  industry  of  the  United 
Mate-.;  the  company  which  he  created  and 
controlled  employed  an  arm)  oi  fifty  thousand 
men,  operated  nineteen  separate  furnao 
the  largest  si/c,  with  seven  distinct  great  steel 

works   and   a    score    "I     finishing   mills,  owned 

two  complete  railroads,  gas  and  coke  com 

.  iron  mi ih's,  docks,  fleets,  and  othei  ram 

difficult  even  to  1  atalogue,  and 

has  been  the  governing  factor  in  the  formation 

orporation    the    world    has 

evei    known,    the    "billion    dollar"    United 


States  Steel  Corporation;  he  himself  has 
] 'resented  libraries,  elaborate  museums,  and 
other  public  institutions  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States.   England,  and  Scotland. 

Even  such  an  inadequate  statement  calls 
aloud  for  details  —  unlike  the  ease  Mr. 
Carnegie  himself  tells  of,  where  he  was 
describing  to  his  nephews  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn:  '"There  were  the  English  and 
there  stood  the  Scotch.  'Which  whipped, 
uncle?"  cried  the  three  at  once  details 
unnecessar)  !"  Let  us  glance,  then,  at  the 
salient  tacts  of  the  fifty  years  that  have 
wrought    so   magical   a    transformation. 

The  elder  Carnegie  was  a  master  weaver  ot 
Dunfermline,  Scotland.  When  the  newly 
invented  steam  machinery  drove  him  and  his 
four  hand-looms  out  of  business,  he  and  his 
wile  with  their  two  ho\  s  decided  to  follow 
some  relatives  across  the  ocean  to  America. 
They  loved  their  native  land  as  good  Scots 
A^\  hut  "It  will  he  better  tor  the  boys,"  they 

agreed,  and  that  settled  it.  There  is  a  tine 
humor  in  the  thought  that  steam  machinery 
took  awa)  young  Andrew  Carnegie's  liveli- 
and  drove  him  overseas  to  Pittsburg! 
It  is  like  the  man  in  the  Eastern  talc  whose 
enemy  sent  a  linn  to  destroy  him,  hut  who 
mastered  the  Jinn  instead  and  made  it  give 
him  dominion  over  the  whole  world. 

1 1  is  \  ci  \  first  step  was  to  hecome  acquainted 
with  this  new  Force  in  the  world  of  industry 
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which  was  overthrowing  the  old  order  of 
things  and  had  incidentally  ruined  his  family. 
II  tarted  to  work  in  a  strain  cotton  fa<  tor)  , 
tending  bobbins.  In  less  than  a  year  lie  had 
been  taken  from  the  factory  by  one  who  had 
noticed  the  boy,  and,  in  the  new  works,  he 
learned  how  to  run  the  engine  and  was  pro- 
moted to  this  work,  his  salary  of  twenty  cents 
a  day  nut  being  increased,  until  he  did  cleri- 
cal  work  for  his  employer  as  well — for  he 
had  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  wrote 
i  id  hand. 
Here  is  his  own  account  of  his  next  step, 
when  he  became  a  messenger  boy  in  the  (  >hio 
I  elegi  aph  ( Company  :  — 

"  I  awake  from  a  dream  th.it  has  i  arried  me 
away  hack  to  the  days  of  early  boyhood,  the  da) 
when  the  little  white-haired  Scotch  laddie,  dressed 
m  a  blue  jai  ket,  walked  with  his  father  into  the  tele- 
graph office  .'!  Pittsburg  to  undergo  examination 
as  applicant  tor  position  of   mess<  .... 

It  you  want  an  idea  of  heaven  upon  earth,  l m ; 
what  it  was  to  he  taken  from  a  dark  cellar,  where 
1  fired  the  boiler  from  morning  till  night,  and 
dropped  into  the  offi<  e,  where  light  shone  from  all 
sides,  and  around  me  books,  papers,  and  pencils  in 
profusion,  and  oh!  the  tick  of  those  mysterious 
brass  instruments  on  the  desk  annihilating  space 
and  si  inding  with  throbbing  spirits  ready  to  convey 
the  intelligence  to  the  world.  This  was  my  first 
:  ol  P  iradise." 

Shortly    after   this    his    father    died,    and    at 

the  age  ol  haii  teen  the  boy  became  the  sole 
support  of  his  mother  and  younger  brother. 
But  the  weight  on  his  shoulders  was  nicreh 
a  spur  to  his  ambition.  He  had  not  been  in 
the  office  a  month  when  he  began  to  learn 
telegraphy,  and  a  little  friendly  instruction 
soon  had  him  spending  all  his  spare  minutes 
at  the  kc\\  Characteristically,  he  was  not 
content  with  the  general  custom  ol  receiving 
by  the  tape,  but  doggedly  mastered  the  click- 
ing tongue  k\  the  instrument,  until  the  sup- 
po  ed  insecurity  of  taking  messages  by  sound 
was  found  not  to  appl\  to  him.  I  le  became 
an  operator  presentl)  al  a  salarj  which 
seemed  to  him  princely,  i  he  augmented 

even  this  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  by 
copyii  iphic  news  for  the  dail)  papers. 

There  is  almost  a  monotony  about  the  story 
of  such  a  man's  career  ;    ever)  thing  he  worked 
at  he  did  better  than    his   older  and  moi 
perienced  companions,  —and  his  success  shot 


upward  like  Jack's  beanstalk.  When  the 
Pennsylvania   Railroad   needed   an   operator, 

"Andy"  was  chosen  as  a  matter  of  cours 
and  here  his  field  of  endeavor  began  to  broaden 
rapidly.      He  relates  graphically  his  fust  ex- 
perience as  a  capitalist  :  — 

day  Mi.  Scotl  [the  superintendent  ol 

division],   who  was   the   kindest    of   men   and    had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  me,  asked  if  I  had  or  could 
find  five  hundred  dollars  to  invest.   .    .   .    I  answei 
promptly  :  — 

"  '  Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  can.' 

'•  •  Very  well,'  he  said,  'gel  \  man  has  just 

died  who  owns   ten   shares   in   the   Adams    1 
Company,  which   I  want  you  to  buy.     It  wall  co 
you  sixty  dollars  per  share.  .  .  . 

'•   I  he  matter  was  laid  before  the  (  ouncil  of  three 
that  night,  and  the  ora<  le  -poke.      '  \|  me. 

Mortgage  our  house.  I  will  take  the  steamer  in 
the  morning  for  Ohio  and  see  uncle,  and  a-k  him 
to  arrange  it.  I  am  sure  he  <  .m.'  Of  course  her 
visil  —where  did  she  ever  fail? 

"The    money    was    procured;     paid    over: 
es   of  Adam-    Express    Company    stock    w.i^ 
mine,   but   no  one  knew  our  little   home   had   1 
i  ;r  boy  a  -tart.' 

"Adams  Express  then   paid  monthly  dividends 
of  one  per  cent,  and  the  first  check  arrived.   .   .   . 

"The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  boys 
and  my  ever-constant  companions     -took  our  usual 
Sunday  afternoon  stroll  in  the  country,  and  sic 
down  in  the  wood-  I  showed  them  this 
•  I  ureka  !     We  have  found  it." 

'•  Here  w.i-  something  new  to  all  of  a-,  for  I 
of  us  had  ever  received  anything  but  from  toil.     A 
return  from  capital  was  -"met.  and  new.'' 

As  soon  as  he  had  learned  all  the 
know    about   train-despatching,   he  began   I 
improve  on  the  existing  methods;    he  became 
a  picked  man  ;    Colonel  Scott  selected  him  for 
his  secretary;    and  before  long,  when  Colonel 
Sett  advanced  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
road,    the   young    man    found    himself    sup* 
intendent    ^i    the    Pennsylvania's    Western 
Division.     Again  his  opportunities  multiple 

ind  Andrew  Carni  \s  had  the  eye 

oi  a  haw  k  for  an  opportunity. 

the  young  superintendent 
examining  the  line  from  a  rear  car.  a  tall, 
thin  man  stepped  up  to  him,  introduced  him- 
self a-  T  T  Woodruff,  an  inventor,  and 
asked  if  he  might  show  him  an  idea  he  h 
tor  a  »  ar  to  accommodate  passengers  at  night. 
Out  came  a  model  from  a  green  baize  bag 
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"  He  had  not  spoken  a  minute  before,  like  a 
flash,  the  whole  range  of  the  discovery  burst  upon 
me.  'Yes,'  I  said,  'that  is  something  which  this 
continent  must  have.' 

"  Upon  my  return  I  laid  it  before  Mr.  Scott,  de- 
claring that  it  was  one  of  the  inventions  of  the  age. 
He  remarked  :  '  You  are  enthusiastic,  young  man, 
but  you  may  ask  the  inventor  to  come  and  let  me 
see  it.'  I  did  so,  and  arrangements  were  made  to 
build  two  trial  cars,  and  run  them  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad.  I  was  offered  an  interest  in  the 
venture,  which,  of  course,  I  gladly  accepted.  .  .  . 

"The  notice  came  that  my  share  of  the  first  pay- 
ment was  $217.50  —  as  far  beyond  my  means  as  if 
it  had  been  millions.  I  was  earning  $50  per  month, 
however,  and  had  prospects,  or  at  least  I  always  felt 
that  I  had.  I  decided  to  call  on  the  local  banker 
and  boldly  ask  him  to  advance  the  sum  upon  my 
interest  in  the  affair.  He  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  and  said  :  '  Why,  of  course,  Andie,  you 
are  all  right.  Go  ahead  !  Here  is  the  money.'  .  .  . 
The  cars  paid  the  subsequent  payments  from  their 
earnings.  I  paid  my  first  note  from  my  savings,  so 
much  per  month,  and  thus  did  I  get  my  foot  upon 
fortune's  ladder.  It  is  easy  to  climb  after  that. 
And  thus  came  sleeping-cars  into  the  world."1 

Then  came  the  Civil  War,  and  Mr.  Carne- 
gie's constant  friend,  Colonel  Scott,  now  be- 
came Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  placed 
him  in  charge  of  the  military  railroads  and  tele- 
graph lines.  His  expert  knowledge,  indomita- 
ble courage,  and  energy  made  him  invaluable. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  third  man  wounded 
on  the  Union  side  (being  injured  while  trying 
to  free  the  track  into  Washington  from  ob- 
structing wires) ;  he  did  yeoman's  service  at 
Bull  Run ;  and  he  overworked  himself  so 
pitilessly  that  his  health  broke  down,  and  he 
was  forced  to  go  abroad  for  the  winter. 

But  the  man  had  not  yet  struck  his  true 
vocation.  That  came  presently,  when  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  wooden  bridges 
universally  used  at  that  time.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania road  was  experimenting  with  a  cast- 
iron  bridge.  Young  Carnegie  —  he  was  still 
under  twenty-five — grasped  the  situation  with 
one  of  the  sudden  inspirations  that  characterize 
his  forceful  intellect.  The  day  of  the  wooden 
bridge  was  past ;  the  iron  structure  must 
supersede  it.  Some  men  might  have  stopped 
there.  Andrew  Carnegie  went  out  and  formed 
a  company  to  build  iron  bridges. 

He  had  to  raise  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 

1From  "Triumphant  Democracy,"  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 


dollars,  but  he  had  behind  him  the  confidence 
of  a  Pittsburgh  banker,  and  this  proved  easy. 
So  the  Keystone  Bridge  Works  came  into 
being. 

From  this  time  on  the  name  of  Andrew 
Carnegie  is  inseparably  associated  with  that 
astonishing  development  of  American  iron 
and  steel,  which  is  among  the  modern  won- 
ders of  the  world.  The  Keystone  Company 
built  the  first  great  bridge  over  the  Ohio 
River;  and  the  Union  Iron  Mills  appeared 
in  a  few  years  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
this  ramifying  industry.  Then,  in  1868,  Mr. 
Carnegie  went  to  England.  The  Bessemer 
process  of  making  steel  rails  had  lately  been 
perfected.  The  English  railways  were  re- 
placing their  iron  rails  with  steel  ones  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  English  manu- 
facturers were  beginning  to  whisper  to  each 
other  that  they  had  firm  grip  of  a  gigantic 
revolutionizing  Idea.  The  young  Scotchman 
went  back  to  Pittsburg,  and  before  the  English- 
men were  well  aware  of  his  existence  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  steel  works  which  have 
now  finally  beaten  them  at  their  own  game. 

The  Iron-master  was  now  fairly  launched 
on  his  life  work.  He  bought  up  the  Home- 
stead Works,  his  most  formidable  rival ;  by 
1888  he  held  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  seven 
huge  plants,  all  within  five  miles  of  Pittsburg, 
which  he  proceeded  to  forge  and  amalgamate 
into  a  steel-armored  giant,  called  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  the  like  of  which  the  world 
had  not  before  seen.  At  the  beck  and  call 
of  this  Titan  are  fifty  thousand  men,  and 
great  machines  which  dash  down  with  the 
force  of  a  hundred  tons,  or  descend  so  gently 
as  to  rest  upon  an  egg-shell  without  cracking 
it.  Other  products  of  man's  ingenuity  tear 
the  ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  it  goes 
to  the  Company's  furnaces  and  converters  on 
the  Company's  railroads  ;  out  flow  millions  of 
tons  of  iron  and  steel ;  electric  cranes  catch 
up  great  masses  of  two  hundred  tons  each, 
carrying  them  hither  and  thither,  arranging, 
assembling ;  rails  and  bridges  and  armor- 
plate  and  all  the  other  myriad  manifestations 
of  iron's  utility  are  hurried  forth  in  endless 
procession  to  every  part  of  the  globe;  vast  coke 
and  coal  fields,  mines,  clocks,  ships,  gas  fields, 
—  all  these  are  merely  incidental  and  casual 
stones  in  the  rearing  o\  this  edifice;  and  it 
gives  one  a  new  comprehension  of  the  mental 
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possibilities  of  one's  fellows  even  to  follow  in 
the  track  of  the  mind  which  conceived  and 
built  up  this  overwhelming  incarnation  of 
modern  industrialism. 

Confronted  with  such  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment as  this,  there  is  an  instinctive  demand 
for  something  which  will  help  the  hearer  to 
grasp  the  personality  of  the  genius  behind  it. 
One's  mind  cannot  be  satisfied  until  it  has 
traced  this  lordly  commerce-bearing  river  to 
its  source.  What  was  it  in  that  Scotch  boy 
which  promised  this  mighty  hive  of  industry 
as  surely  as  the  acorn  promises  the  oak  ? 
Here  is  what  he  says  himself:  — 

"  Take  away  all  our  factories,  our  trade ;  our 
avenues  of  transportation ;  our  money ;  leave  me 
our  organization,  and  in  four  years  I  shall  have 
reestablished  myself." 

There  is  something  thrillingly  dramatic 
about  that.  It  voices  the  large  poise  and 
confidence  of  that  type  of  genius  which 
recognizes  the  limitations  of  any  one  human 
being,  and  consequently  builds  with  men  as 
the  machinist  builds  with  iron,  —  here  a 
cog,  a  governor,  a  fly-wheel,  —  until  he  has 
solved  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion,  for 
he  has  brought  into  being  a  self-directing, 
self-supporting,  self-renewing  Organization, 
attracting  to  itself  other  human  atoms,  and 
merely  gaining  force  and  irresistible  impetus 
as  the  years  roll  on. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  fond  of  telling  how  he 
was  once  asked  by  the  editor  of  a  popular 
magazine  for  an  article  on  Organization  in 
Business. 

"'Well,'  said  he,  'I  think  I  could  write  that 
article.  But  I'm  afraid  the  price  I'd  have  to  ask 
you  would  be  too  high.' 

"'Oh!  no,'  said  the  delighted  editor,  with  a 
vision  of  a  magnificent  '  feature  '  in  an  early  num- 
ber ;  '  I'm  sure  we  could  arrange  that  satisfac- 
torily.    Name  your  own  figure.' 

"  '  Well,'  replied  Mr.  Carnegie,  '  I  could  hardly 
afford  to  do  it  for  less  than  five  million  dollars.' 
He  smiled  a  little  at  sight  of  the  editor's  face,  and 
then  went  on  :  '  No,  I  must  withdraw  that.  What 
I  should  put  into  it  has  cost  me  much  more  than 
that,  and  of  course  you  would  not  expect  me  to 
sell  it  to  you  at  less  than  cost.' 

"As  the  diplomatist  puts  it,  '  The  negotiations  fell 
through.'  " 

Probably  in  his  case  this  faculty  is  even 
more  fundamental  than  the  cardinal  qualities 


of  concentration,  industry,  intelligence,  and 
thrift  which  he  enumerates  as  the  requisites 
for  success.  He  could  not  be  a  mere  "  hewer 
of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,"  with  his  ca- 
pacity for  attracting,  holding,  and  developing 
men  of  exceptional  ability  in  every  depart- 
ment of  business.  His  partners  in  his  fa- 
mous company  numbered  forty  odd,  all  young 
men  —  "My  indispensable  and  clever  part- 
ners," he  calls  them,  "  some  of  whom  had 
been  my  boy  companions,  I  am  delighted  to 
say,  some  of  the  very  boys  who  had  met  in 
the  grove  to  wonder  at  the  ten-dollar  check." 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  head  of  the  new 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  is  a  typi- 
cal example  of  the  sort  of  men  whom  he  has 
developed.  Almost  every  year  new  names 
were  added  to  this  list;  for  although  Mr. 
Carnegie  "never  helps  a  man,"  he  founded  his 
whole  business  upon  the  principle  of  making 
the  man  help  himself,  and  then  giving  him  the 
fullest  chance  to  use  and  develop  his  abilities. 
No  favoritism,  and  a  share  of  the  business  for 
those  who  make  the  business,  have  been  his 
watchwords.  "  My  partners,"  he  says,  "  are 
not  only  partners,  but  a  band  of  devoted 
friends  who  never  have  a  difference.  I  have 
never  had  to  exercise  my  power,  and  of  this  I 
am  very  proud.  Nothing  is  done  without  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  I  am  not  even  a  man- 
ager or  director.  I  throw  the  responsibility 
upon  others  and  allow  them  full  swing." 

A  list  of  these  partners  and  the  businesses 
operated  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has 
some  statistical  interest.      The  men  are:  — 


21.  II.  R.  Bope 

22.  James  E.  Schwab 

23.  D.  <;.  Kerr 

24.  E.  1  .  Wood 

25.  G.  D.  Lallser 

26.  II.  C.  Case 

27.  ('.  W.  Haker 

28.  \.  C.  Dinkey 

20.  (  harles  McCreery 

30.  1  lenrv  Phipps,  Jr. 

31.  ( ieorge  Lauder 

32.  II.  M.  Curry 

33.  V   K.  Peacock 

34.  T.  I..  F.  I  i>\i 

35.  George  II.  Wightman 

36.  A.  R,  Whitney 

37.  Millar. 1  1  [unsicket 
{8  I  ieorge  Megrew 

39.  II.  C.  Frick 


1.  C.  M.  Schwab 

2.  Thomas  Morrison 

3.  James  Gayley 

4.  W.  W.  Blackburn 

5.  I.  Ogden  Hoffman 

6.  James  Scott 
7  \V.  E.  Casey 

8.  L.  T.  Brown 

9.  S.  J.  Lindsay 

10.  II.  E.  Lener,  Jr. 

1 1.  W.  B.  I  tickson 

12.  John  McLeod 
1  5.  A.  R.  Hunt 

14.  1".  T.  Herg 

15.  L.  C.  Phipps 

16.  W.  1 1.  Singer 

17.  D.  M.  <  llemson 
is.  II.  M.  Moreland 

19.  John  C.  Fleming 

20.  George  E.  McCague 

A  recent  writer  says  :  — 

"  Although  Mr.  Carnegie  is  not  even  a  manager 

or  director,  his  judgment  is  largely  depended  upon 
for  the  solution  of  questions  that  require  sagacity 
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and  foresight,  and  lie  is  frequently  consulted  by  his 
fellow-partners,  usually  by  telegraph,  as  he  is  no 
longer  a  resident  of  Pittsburg.  Every  day,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  he  may  be,  a  tabulated 
form  carefully  filled  up,  giving  the  product  and 
details  of  every  department  of  the  works,  is  mailed 
to  him,  thus  enabling  him  to  keep  thoroughly  in 
touch  with  his  busini 

He  shows  the  same  admirable  acumen, 
common  sense,  and  fairness  in  dealing  with 
his  great  body  of  employees.  They  too  have 
been  partners  in  the  business,  for  in  1890  he 
introduced  a  sliding  scale  of  payment  by 
which  a  minimum  was  guaranteed,  and  every 
worker,  no  matter  how  humble  his  capacity, 
shared  in  the  profits  of  prosperous  times 
which  he  helped  to  produce. 

I  lis  vade  mecum  is  a  big  chest  of  drawers, 
each  one  devoted  to  papers  on  some  special 
subject;  for,  like  most  men  of  his  caliber, 
when  he  wants  information  he  wants  it  at 
once.  Says  a  writer  who  walked  through 
his  library  and  office  at  Skibo,  speaking  of 
this  cabinet  of  papers:  — 

"Every  drawer  has  its  label  —  'The  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  Reports,'  'paid  bills,'  'correspond 
ence  about  libraries,'  'grants,  etc.,'  'other  do- 
nations,' 'applications  for  aid,'  'miscellaneous,' 
'social,'  'autograph  letters  to  keep,'  'publication 
articles,'  'correspondence  about  yachts,  launches, 
etc.,'  'Skibo  estate,'  'Pittsburg  Institute,'  and  so 
on,  and  so  on.  We  looked  from  the  little  labels 
that  told  of  all  things  done  in  order  and  nothing 
forgotten,  and  then  to  the  Remington  typewriter 
on  the  big  writing  table  and  the  sheets  of  '  short- 
li.md  '  lying  before  it;  to  the  piles  of  books  from 
■  li.  Gospel  of  Wealth'  to  'An  American 
in-hand  in  Britain';  to  the  maps  hanging  on  the 
wall   and   door  back,  with   little   flag   pins   to   mark 

the   interest  of  the    moment   was  <  < 
We  almost  grasped  the  se<  ret  of  the  making  of  a 
millionaire.'' 

Hut  right  here  is  manifested  the  quality 
which  makes  Andrew  Carnegie  much  larger 
and  more  rounded  than  a  mere  steel  magnate 

or   business  -cuius.       lie  has  never  been 
tented  to  sink   himselt    entircl\    even   in    these 
tremendous  enterprises  which  would  seem   to 
demand  anv  man's   last   ounce   ol    energy  and 

concentration.      Long   before    he   became   a 

rich  man  he  showed  his  admirable  balance  in 
this  respect  We  have  seen  that  he  was  a 
hard  workei .  but  he  never  "  -round  "  his  mind 
and  spirit  to  the  exclusion  md  pleas- 


ure.     A  friend  who  knew  him  as  superintend- 
ent of  the   Pennsylvania's  Western   1C 
tells  how  he  would  have  the  conductors  and 
brakemen  gather  information  for  him  about 
the    best    fishing    places    along    their    1 
Mi-    visits    of    inspection    were    then    so    ar- 
ranged that  he  could  disappear  for  half  a  day 
or   more   at   a    time,   and    industriously    whip 
these   streams  in   search   of   trout   and 
Hi-  fondness  for  this  sport  has  stuck  by  him 
all  his  life,  and  to  it  among  other  things  he  owes 
his  acquaintance  with   his  great  friend 
bert  Spencer.      These  two  hardened  anglers 
are  accustomed,  when  they  get  together,  to 
exchange    "the    ideas   about   the    sort 
most   desirable  to  use  in  complicated 
and   to   try  to   reason   out   the   fish's   mental 
attitude  when  it  sees  the  fisherman's  bait." 

Sixty    trips    anoss    the    ocean,    a   journey 
around    the    world,    and    expeditions    to    the 
North    ("ape.   China,  Japan,   and   M. 
a  record  eloquent  in  themselves  that  he  does 
nol  "work  hard"  in  the  sense  in  which  most 
American    men    of     affairs    understand    that 
phrase.      His  mail  now  averages   from   three 
hundred   to   si\   hundred   letters   a   day,   and 
while  a  capable  private  secretary  and  a  3 
ing    waste-paper    basket    absorb    by    far    the 
larger  portion  ^i  this  mass  oi  correspondence, 
he   is   nevertheless   called  upon    to   tran 
huge  amount  of  business.      Hut  be  never  per- 
mits the  load  to  become  .in  Old   Man  of  the 
Sea.      In  the  library  of  his  home  I 
to  the  necessary  things  in  less  time  than  most 
business  men  expend  in  travelling  to  and  from 
their  offices,  and  like  Napoleon  realizes  that  a 
fortnight  answers  more  letters  than  he  does. 

Often  he  will  go  away  all  day  to  play 

which  he  jokingly  declares  to  be  the  only 
"serious  business  of  lite."  A  correspondent 
once  went  to  Cumberland  Island,  his  s 
home,  on  the  Georgia  1  oast,  to  interview  him 
on  some  event  i^i  tremendous  importance  in 
the  world  "i  Stee]  He  found  him  on  the 
golf   links,    and  fired    at    him,    point    blank,    a 

i-t  ^\  carefully  prepared  questions 
cerning  this  matter.      Mr.  Carnegie  listened 

with   patience  till  the  newspaper  man  ha 
isheil,  then  he  broke  out  :  — 

"i  mi.  I  don't  know  anything  about  all  that; 
but  yesterday  I  broke  my  record.  I  just 
went  around  this  course  in  five  strokes  less 
than  ever  bef< 
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A  fellow-enthusiast  at  the  game  declares 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  never  tires  of  talking  about 
it.  He  says  :  "  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
he  had  not  begun  golf  in  his  earlier  days,  — ■ 
a  time  when  he  was  busy  as  a  telegraph  boy, 
doing  the  elemental  things  which  have  made 
him  the  man  he  is.  Being  a  Scotchman,  he 
has  the  keenest  appreciation  of  any  one  who 
can  play  the  ancient  and  royal  game  with 
skill."  He  once  said  to  a  friend  who  was 
playing  golf  with  him,  and  who  happened  to 
make  a  long  stroke  off  the  tee,  that  for  the 
joy  of  making  one  such  drive  the  payment  of 
$10,000  would  be  cheap.  At  Skibo  he  has 
golf  links  of  his  own  and  plays  there  with  his 
friends,  and  in  the  long  twilights  the  game 
lasts  till  dinner  time,  or  even  up  to  half-past 
eight  o'clock.  One  day  this  winter  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  devote  the  day  to 
playing  golf,  but  when  the  morning  came, 
although  it  was  bright  and  sharp,  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  six  above  zero.  He  was  not 
to  be  debarred,  however,  from  his  anticipated 
round  and  spent  the  day  at  St.  Andrew's, 
near  Yonkers,  on  the  links,  though  every- 
thing was  frozen  up  tight.  He  came  home 
bright  and  happy,  saying  it  was  one  of  the 
best  golf  days  he  ever  had  in  his  life! 

Besides  his  golf  and  fishing  and  his  well- 
known  pastime  of  coaching,  he  walks  and 
drives  when  in  New  York  or  at  Skibo  Castle, 
and  he  greatly  enjoys  steam  yachting,  calling  a 
sea-voyage  his  panacea  for  every  ill.  He  tells 
a  story  on  himself  in  this  connection.  Leaving 
for  Scotland  later  than  usual  one  spring,  he 
met  old  Captain  Jones,  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  Edgar  Thomson  plants,  and  began  to 
express  his  sympathy  that  the  latter  should 
have  to  stay  there  in  the  hot  weather  with  his 
many  thousands  of  workmen. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  you  can't  all  go  away, 
too,"  he  declared.  "  Captain,  you  don't  know 
the  complete  relief  I  get  when  outside  of 
Sandy  Hook  I  begin  to  breast  the  salt 
breezes." 

"And  oh,  Lord  !  "  replied  the  quick-witted 
captain,  "think  of  the  relief  we  all  get." 

Next  to  his  fame  as  the  "  Steel  King,"  Mr. 
Carnegie  is  undoubtedly  most  widely  known 
through  his  remarkable  list  of  public  benefac- 
tions in  the  shape  of  libraries  and  museums. 
These  number  over  a  hundred,  ranging  from 
a  $15,000  free  village  library  to  the  magnifi- 


cent Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburg,  the 
enlargements  of  which  alone  are  to  cost 
$3,600,000.  Half  a  million  people  every 
year  benefit  by  this  Library  with  its  116,000 
volumes,  the  splendid  Orchestra  and  Art 
Gallery,  and  the  Museum  which  is  rapidly 
developing  into  an  educational  institution  of 
the  first  rank.  The  map  reproduced  here- 
with gives  for  the  first  time  a  complete  record 
of  the  libraries  he  has  presented.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  map  of  the  United  States  is  not 
nearly  large  enough  to  include  the  list,  many 
a  town  and  city  in  Great  Britain  owing  such 
institutions  to  him.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  strongly 
stated  his  principles  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
surplus  wealth  :  — 

"  I  have  often  said,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  the 
day  is  coming,  and  already  we  see  its  dawn,  in 
which  the  man  who  dies  possessed  of  millions  of 
available  wealth  which  was  free  and  in  his  hands 
ready  to  be  distributed  will  die  disgraced.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  man  in  business 
may  not  be  stricken  down  with  his  capital  in  the 
business  which  cannot  be  withdrawn,  for  capital  is 
the  tool  with  which  he  works  his  wonders  and  pro- 
duces more  wealth.  I  refer  to  the  man  who  dies 
possessed  of  millions  of  securities  which  are  held 
simply  for  the  interest  they  produce,  that  he  may 
add  to  his  hoard  of  miserable  dollars." 

He  is  no  hypocrite  ;  he  believes  that  a  man 
who  makes  a  fortune  has  every  right  to  enjoy 
its  benefits  to  the  fullest  extent  of  which  he 
is  capable,  but  he  has  always  asserted  and 
lived  up  to  the  principle  that  "  surplus 
wealth"  is  to  be  regarded  "as  a  sacred 
trust,  to  be  administered  by  its  possessor,  into 
whose  hands  it  flows,  for  the  highest  good 
of  the  people."  He  is  not  a  "  philanthropist  " 
in  the  accepted  sense,  for  he  holds  that  "of 
every  thousand  dollars  indiscriminately  given. 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  had  better  have  been 
thrown  into  the  sea,"  and  as  he  says  in 
"Wealth  and  its  Uses":  — 

"There  is  no  use  whatever,  gentlemen,  trying  to 
help  people  who  do  not  help  themselves.  You 
cannot  push  any  one  up  a  ladder  unless  he  be  will- 
ing to  climb  a  little  himself.  When  you  stop 
boosting,  he  falls,  to  his  injury.-' 

So  in  the  matter  of  giving  libraries  he  fol- 
lows a  very  definite  rule.  He  never  makes 
any  stipulations  that  the  library  shall  have  a 
particular  character  :   all  he  insists  on   is 
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when  he  has  founded  it,  it  shall  be  supported 
by  the  people  and  shall  be  managed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community.  His  very 
first  appearance  in  print  was  as  a  protestant 
against  discrimination  in  reading  facilities. 
A  generous  Colonel  Anderson,  of  Allegheny. 
used  to  throw  open  his  library  to  the  working 
boys  and  men  of  the  city.  Young  Carnegie 
was  then  telegraph  operator,  and  upon  find- 
ing himself  debarred  from  the  privileges 
through  the  donor's  classification,  he  wrote 
such  a  burning  and  indignant  appeal  against 
the  injustice  of  it  that  the  restriction  was 
removed  and  the  library  made  free  to  all 
I  [e  s.i\  s  somewhere  :  — 

••  lie  had  only  about  four  hundred  volumes,  but 
I  doubl  if  ever  so  few  books  were  put  to  better  use. 
Only  he  who  has  longed,  as  I  did,  for  Saturday  to 
come  that  the  spring  of  knowledge  should  he 
opened  anew  to  him,  can  understand  what  Colonel 
Anderson  did  for  me  and  others  of  the  boys  of  V 
leghenv.  s.  \(  i.ii  of  whom  have  risen  to  eminence. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  1  resolved  that  it"  surplus 
wealth  ever  <  ame  to  me,  1  should  use  it  in  imitating 
my  I  r?  " 

Never  has  any  resolve  been  carried  to  more 

complete  fruition  than  this,  and  Mr.  Carnegie 
has  raised  a  memorial  to  his  old  benefactor 
in  the  library  building  which  he  has  presented 
to  I  mporia  Colleg<  .  K  tnsas,  and  is  erecting 
a  monument  in  his  honor  at  Allegheny  City 
park.     A  friend  sa)  s :  — 

"  l  he  giving  of  libraries  is  his  great  pleasure  and 

•ion.     1   have  seen  his  eyes  sparkle 


from  the  people 
who  have  worked  out  the  library 
problem  in  their  town  by  his  help 
and  have  got  the  institution  run- 
ning and  doing  much  good.  His 
pleasure  in  actually  seeing  the 
good  that  a  library  has  accom- 
plished through  the  efforts  of 
others  added  to  the  original 
made  by  him,  is  only  equalled  by 
making  a  good  drive  on  tin. 
links." 

Of  course,  in  the  large  daily 
mail  already  referred  to,  library 
letters  arc  most  numerous,  and 
if    people    realized    how    many 
impracticable,      indirect,     and 
foolish    letters  on   this   subject 
were  received,  they  would  see 
the  importance  of  telling  in  a  clear  and  busi- 
nesslike way  what  is  needed  and  why  the 
should  be  bestowed. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is   too   good   a  business   man 
simply    to    present    money    en    masse.       The 
usual   procedure,  alter  the  money  has   been 
promised,    is   to   have   the   plans    made.      The 
builders'    estimates    are    prepared,    and    these 
having  been  approved  by  the  town,  are 
to    Mr.    Carnegie,    who   is   very    prompt    in 
issuing  instructions  to  honor  the  drafts  of  the 
town  to  pay  for  the  building  as  it  pi 
This  does  away  with  any  confusion  in  con- 
nection  with   the  funds  and   the    suco 
completion  of  the  enterprise. 

Mr.  Carneg  I    fondness  for  music 

has  diverted  a  portion  of  this  stream  of  bene- 
faction: he  has  quietly  presented  1 
one  church  alter  another,  until  now  the  num- 
ber is  perhaps  three  hundred.      He  ofl 

he  will  be  responsible  for  all  the  orj 

but  would  hesitate  to  endorse  the  preachers 
without  limitations.  Mr.  Carnegie  is  fond  of 
pointing  out  that  theology  and  religion  are 
different  things  — one  being  only  the  work  of 
man. 

lbs  flood  o\  mail  has  already  been  alluded 
to.  Amid  the  infinitely  varied  be. 
schemes,  "crank"  communications,  and  let- 
ters upon  every  subject  under  heaven,  there 
are  often  very  amusing  specimens.  One  day 
tly  there  came  an  epistle  from  a  pool- 
woman  in  the  West,  who  enclosed  five  dollars 
for  him  to  invest   for   her.  while  another  per- 
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son  sent  ten,  asking  that  it  should  be  put  to 
some  use  which  would  repay  the  owner  hand- 
somely. One  rather  extraordinary  envelope, 
addressed  to  "M.  Carnegie,  Scotland,  Amer- 
ica," is  fac-similed  with  its  contents  herewith, 
and  the  following,  which  is  written  under  a 

business    letter-head  —  "  August    J.    Z. , 

Dealer  in  a  Little  of  Everything"  (in  a  far- 
off  state),  has  contributed  to  the  pleasure  of 
its  recipient :  — 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 

New  York,  NY. 
Honorable  Sir,  —  Please  find  enclosed  express 
receipt  for  1  Box  Pecans  shipped  you,  prepaid, 
which  Mr.  Carnegie  do  please  accept  from  us,  with 
our  compliments,  and  hope  and  Trust  you  will 
accept  this  small  present  from  us,  who  wish  you  a 
merry,  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  new  Year  and 
long  life  is  our  sincere  wishes.  From  a  large  family 
of  your  esteemed  friends. 

Aug.    J.    Z ,   Father,    40    yrs. ;    Francis 

Z ,  Mother,  35  yrs. ;  J.  L.  Z ,  Son, 

17  yrs.;   L.  J.   Z ,  Son,   16  yrs.;    P. 

Z ,    Daughter,    14    yrs. ;    L.    Z , 

Daughter,   1 2  yrs. ;   F.  Z ,  Daughter, 

10    yrs. ;    E.    Z ,    Daughter,    8    yrs. ; 

Aug.  Z ,  Son,  6  yrs. ;  B.  Z ,  Son, 

5  yrs. ;  S.  Z ,  Son,  3  yrs. ;  O.  Z , 

Son,  10  months. 

One  might  reasonably  fancy  that  the  di- 
verse activities  already  chronicled  were  suf- 
ficient   even    for  an  extraordinary  man,  but 

■*h>  /Oil  /HVv  s6acl/  /nuiM/ia/teM> ,  *%&+- 

$  /tan/. 


Mr.  Carnegie  has  made  himself  in  addition 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  clear  thinker  and 
a  forceful  writer  and  speaker.  His  first  vol- 
umes, "  Notes  of  a  Trip  Round  the  World  " 
(1879)  and  "Our  Coaching  Trip"  (1X821, 
were  originally  printed  for  private  circulation 
only,  but  the  demand  for  them  proved  so 
great  that  they  were  subsequently  published 
regularly  —  after  the  author  had  been  forced 
to  give  away  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the 
latter  work  by  the  incessant  requests  for  it. 
His  "  Triumphant  Democracy  "  came  out  in 
1886,  reaching  a  circulation  of  forty  thousand 
copies  in  the  first  two  years,  and  this  volume, 
with  his  many  later  pamphlets  and  magazine 
articles,  have  amply  proved  his  wide  reading, 
sound  reasoning,  and  ability  to  hit  hard.  He 
is  thoroughly  democratic,  and  believes  in  the 
United  States  and  its  future  with  a  fervor 
which  has  often  inspired  him  to  eloquence. 
Always  an  omnivorous  reader  and  with  a 
natural  taste  for  the  enduring  literature  of  all 
ages,  he  is  particularly  devoted  to  Shakspere. 
A  reading  of  some  part  of  a  play  of  Shak- 
spere is  almost  a  daily  pleasure,  and  like  most 
Shakspere  enthusiasts,  he  is  forever  being 
reminded  of  some  passage  by  the  most  casual 
incident;  and  again,  like  enthusiasts,  he  likes 
to  quote  the  whole  passage  suggested,  with 
his    own    interpretation     of    the    dramatist's 


meaning:. 


It  is  really  wonderful  to  think  of  the  energy 
Mu  h»y/  /nvo/r^l,  ledum*,  wfywns 

^Jwy^^  ***** 
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and  thirst  for  knowledge  which  could  pro- 
duce such  general  literary  culture  in  so  busy 
a  man, —  starting  at  fourteen  with  only  a 
common  school  education  and  a  mother  and 
brother  to  provide  for  besides  himself. 

As  might  be  expected  of  any  one  who  keeps 
himself  so  thoroughly  informed  on  current 
affairs,  he  goes  through  a  vast  amount  of 
periodical  literature.  Every  day  in  New 
York  he  reads  the  following  New  York 
papers:  the  Sun,  the  Times,  the  Herald,  the 
Tribune,  the  World,  the  Press,  the  Evening 
Post,  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  the 
Mail and Express, — besides  the  Pittsburg  Ga- 
zette, the  Leader,  and  the  Times,  and  the 
London  Times;  he  also  reads  regularly  the 
Spectator,  the  Speaker  of  London,  the  Iron 
Age,  the  Iron  Trades  Review,  the  Iron  and 
Coal  Trades  Review,  and  the  important 
monthlies  (among  which  he  has  included  the 
World's  Work  since  its  birth).  After  he 
has  read  a  paper  it  is  useless  for  any  one 
to  think  of  giving  him  points  by  calling  his 
attention  to  any  article  in  it ;  for  it  will  be 
found  that  he  has  already  "seen  it,"  and  di 
gested  its  significance. 

In  looking  over  Mr.  Carnegie's  writings 
one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  terseness, 
felicity,  and  "  pith  "  of  many  of  his  phrases. 
It  is  not  the  studied  elegance  of  the  stylist, 
but  the  epigrammatic  expression  of  a  vigor- 
ous personality.  Here  are  a  lew  extracts 
taken  at  random  :  — 

"  If  a  man  would  eat,  he  must  work.  A  life  o\ 
eleg  nil  leisure  is  the  life  of  an  unworthy  citizen. 
I  in-  Republic  docs  not  owe  him  a  living;  it  is 
he  who  owes  the  Republic  a  life  of  usefulness. 
Such  is  the  Republican  idea."  Triumphant  De- 
moo  • 

••  In  looking  back  you  never  feel  thai  upon  any 
on  you  have  acted  too  generously,  hut  you 
often  regrel  thai  you  did  n<  't  gh  e  em  n 
rican  Four-in-Hand in  Britain. 
"  Vmong  the  saddest  of  all  spectacles  to  ine  is 
f  an  elderl)    man  o<  i  upying  his  last 

grasping    lor   more   dollars." 

,/  in  Britain. 
"The  Monarchist  hoists  more  bayonets,  the  Re 

." — Triumphant   Pin: 
I  thousand    heroines   in    the   world 

to-day  for  every  one  any  preceding  age  ha 
du<  ed." 

■•  Immense  powei       a<  quired  b) 

self  in  :et    reveries    that   you  were  horn  to 


control  affairs." —  Curry  Commerci  t, Pitts- 

burgh, June  23,  188 j. 

"  A  great  thing  this  instantaneous  photography  ; 
one   has   not    time    to   look   his  very   worst."  — .-/// 
an   I   ur-in-Hand  in  Britain. 

"But  Eve  was  not  used  to  kind  treatment 
Adam  was  by  no  means  a  modern  model  husband, 
and  never  gave  Eve  anything  in  excess  except 
blame."  —  An  Am,  rican  /  'our- 1  u  Hand  in  Britain. 

"People  never  appreciate  what  is  wholly  \ 
to   them    so    highly  as  that  to  whi<  h   they 
selves  contribute."  —  An  American  Four-in-Hand 
in  Britain. 

"The  instinct  which  led  the  slave-holder  to  keep 
his  slave  in  ignorance  was  a  true  one.      I 
man,  and  his  shackles  fall." —  Triumphant  Democ- 
racy. 

"There  is  no  price  too  dear  to  pay  for  p 
tion."  —  Round  the  World. 

"Without  wealth  there  can  be  no  Maecenas." 
The  Gospel  of  Wealth. 

"Individualism  will  continue,  hut  the  millionaire 
will  be  only  a  trustee  for  the  poor."  —  The  Gospel  of 
Wealth. 

"  In  my  wildest   and   most  vindictive  moments  I 
have  never  gone  so  far  as  to  wash  that  the    Irish 
landlords  as  a  class  had  justice."  —  Speech  at 
Septembi  r  rj,  1887. 

"  I  hope  Americans  will  find  some  day  more  time 
for  play,  like  their  wiser  brethren  upon  the  other 
side."  —  An  American  Four-in-Hand  in  />'- 

"There  is  always  peace  at  the  end  if  we  rj 
appointed  work  and  leave  the  result  with  the  Un- 
known."      An  American  Four-in-Hand  in  Britain. 

"Be  king  in  one  line,  not  a  Jack  of  all  trades.' 

••for  Heaven  our  Home,  substitute  Hom 
I  leaven."  — 

"Break  orders  to  save  owners  every  tim< 
Curry 

"  Tut  all  \  }  in  one  basket  and  then 

that  basket."  —  Curry  Institute  .1  ■  ?■>-. 

Andrew  Carnegie  to-day,  at  sixty-four,  is 
more  active  ami  vigorous  than  most  mi 

half   his  age  both  at    his  work  and  his  r< 
tions.       lie    is    rather    small    physically,    but 
tireless    in    his    sports.       Though    his    hair    is 
now  white,  there  is  a   light   in   his  eye  and  a 

sense     oi    power    in     his    lace,    hearing,    and 
.    which    'hear    evidence    to    his 

splendid  vitality  of  mind  and  body. 

I  I  ■  has  a  profound  admiration  for  the  men 

who  really  do  things,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 

"do."   which,  as   i->   his   habit,  ho   often   i  11  vis- 
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trates  by  a  good  story.  An  old  friend  of  his  in 
Pittsburg,  who  kept  his  fast  trotters  and  held 
the  record,  was  beaten  in  a  brush  by  a  young 
man.  The  old  gentleman  disappeared  for 
some  time.  He  had  gone  to  Kentucky  to  get 
ahorse  that  would  reestablish  his  supremacy. 
He  was  being  shown  over  a  stud,  and  had 
already  been  past  a  long  string  of  horses  with 
their  records  on  the  stall,  and  the  victories 
they  had  won.  Then  he  was  taken  through 
a  long  line  of  young  horses  with  their  pedi- 
grees, from  which  the  dealer  was  proving 
what  they  w.ere  going  to  do  when  they  got  on 


the  track.  The  old  gentleman,  wiping  his 
forehead,  —  for  it  was  a  hot  day, —  suddenh 
turned  to  the  dealer  and  said  :  — 

•'Look  here,  stranger,  you've  shown  me 
'  have  beens,'  and  you've  let  me  see  your 
'going  tO-be's,'  hut  what  I  am  here  for  is 
an   '  iser.'  " 

One  who  knows  him  >a\^:  "A  friend  is 
struck  most  strongly,  in  coming  inl 
ation  with  Mr.  Carnegie,  by  the  force  ami 
tenacity  ol  his  own  convictions.  When  he 
has  thought  out  a  thing,  he  knows  that  he  is 
right,  and  he  will  fight  to  the  bitter  end.     To 
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say  that  he  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
is  not  more  than  half  telling  the  story;  he- 
has  the  courage  of  ten  men  for  one  convic- 
tion, and,  one  rather  suspects,  thoroughly 
enjoys  defending  his  own  side.  In  the  case 
of  the  South  African  War  and  the  Philippines 
he  was  most  violently  against  many  of  his 
best  friends,  lie  was  a  friend  of  the  1'. 
and  a  friend  of  the  Filipino,  and  he  coll' 
a  tremendous  amount  of  printed  matter  on 
these  subjects,  from  which  he  informed  him- 
sell  so  minutely  as  to  render  him  a  formidable 
opponent  on  either  question." 

I'u like  man)'  men  of  large  deeds,  he  is  a 
talker,  and  his  well-rounded  mind,  un- 
usual versatility,  quick  interest,  and  fund  of 
humorous  stories  make  him  the  best  of  com- 
panions. 1  le  is  never  at  a  loss,  and  is  equally 
at  home  "jollying"  the  dry-goods  men  at  .in 
Arkwright  Club  dinner  or  giving  sound 
advice  to  Mi'.  John  1).  Rockefeller,  Jr.'s, 
Bible    class. 

With  all  his  enormous  wealth  he  takes 
pleasure  in  the  simplest  things,  provided 
they  are  genuine.  While  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  opera,  he  owns  no  box,  hut  sits  in  the 
body  of  the  house,  lie  has  travelled  widely, 
yet  he  does  not  own  a  private  car,  adhering 
to  the  democratic  principles  that  he  has  so 
forcibly  laid  down,  lie  has  the  truly  great 
physical  ability  of  going  to  sleep  at  will,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  important  duties  he  will 
drop  off  in  a  short  sleep,  gaining  refreshment 

denied  to  most   men. 

I  lis  s\  mpathy  is  always  with  any  man,  par- 
ticular!) a  young  m. in,  who  is  hammering 
away  honestly  to  make  his  success.  A  friend 
says  of  him  :  — 

"Andrew  Carnegie  has  none  of  the  arrogant  e  of 
wealth,  and  his  kindliness  of  spirit  ,uoes  out  most 
warmly  to  the  people  who  are  struggling  to  get 
ahead  in  the  world,  whether  in  business,  in  • 
tion,  musical  study,  or  indeed  any  direction.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  1  know  of  .i  case  where  a  young 
man  was  leaving  a  position  which  he  had  filled  sue 
cessfully  for  a  good  many  years,  to  start  in  business 
on  his  own  account,  sacrificing  a  large  salary  and 
risking  all.  Mr.  Carnegie,  hearing  o\  this,  and 
know  in-  the  young  man  slightly,  wrote  him  a  letter 
out  of  pure  kindliness,  congratulating  him  on  making 
the  change,  and  prophesj  This  letter 

was  timed  to  arrive  when  it  would  i\n  mo 
the    moment    when    the    difficulties    o(   the    si: 
seemed    most    trying.      The   young    man  of  this   in- 


stance gained  a  confident  e  and  a  wholesome  faith 
in  himself,  which  has  been  of  the  utmost  value  to 
him." 

secret  of  his  success  is  his  profound 
confidence  in  the  people  whom  he  has 
ered  about  him.  lie  does  things  which  a 
stranger  would  pronounce  unbusinesslike  and 
careless;  but  that  stranger  would  be  struck, 
upon  investigation,  by  the  fact  that  never 
once  had  this  habit  gotten  him  into  trouble. 
lie  acts  on  the  principle  that  to  trust  a  man 
in  itself  goes  a  long  way  toward  making  him 
worthy  of  trust,  -and  his  judgment  of  men  is 
so  keen  that  he  trusts  the  right  man. 

Eminently  broad-minded,  Mr.  Carnegie  be- 
in  all   religions,  but   in  no  theol 
lie   has   great    sympathy,   for   instance,  with 
the  young  Chinaman  who  came  to  him,  heart- 
broken, because  he  had  been  told  by  the  mis- 
sionary that  his  fathers  had  been  heathen  for 
centuries,    that    his    children    were    idolaters, 
and  that  they   would    be   surely  found   in  the 
place-  of  everlasting   punishment!      II 
the    good    in    the    religion   of    Confuci 
Buddha,  and,  in  fait,  all  the  se  :-.  I  Oriental 
and    Western.       He    is    not    a    contributor    to 
foreign  missions,  and  confines  his  giving  to 
directions    in   which    he    is    familiar    and    of 
which  he  has  knowledge. 

It  is  a  pleasant  picture  this,  of  a  sturdy, 
forceful,  large-minded  man,  putting  the  whole 
energy  ^\  his  nature  into  carrying  out  [ 
enterprises,  or  playing  golf,  or  writing  books, 
or  fishing,  or  coaching,  or  placing  the  means 
ot  self-education  within  the  reach  of  millions 
of  his  fellow-men.  Surely  he  is  a  tine  - 
men  of    the   modern   Citizen   of   the  Republic. 

The  first  volume  of  his  life  is  i  losed,  and  the 
poor  bobbin  factory  boy  retires  from  business, 
as  Mr.  Morgan  sa\s,  "the  richest  man  in  the 
world,"  all  made  in  legitimate  manufacturing, 
never  a  share  sold  or  bought  on  the  StO 
change.  This  is  a  "record  breaker";  but 
what  if  the  last  volume  ^i  this  man's  life  is 
to  under  the  other,  marvellous  though  it  be. 
comparatively  unimportant5  Others  have 
made  great  fortunes,  though  less  in  amount; 
but    it    is   often    said   of    Mi  .   I  ;e   that   he 

never  docs  things  like  other  men  :  will  he 
give  the  world  a  last  volume  more  surprising 
than  the  first?  There  are  those  who  so  be- 
lieve, but  that  is  another  story.  We  must 
await  developments. 


THE   CAPTAIN. 


A   SEA    CAPTAINS    DAYS    WORK 

THE  MASTER  OF  A  TRANSATLANTIC  LINER  — HIS  ARDUOUS  CARES 
AND  RESPONSIBILITIES— IN  ABSOLUTE  CONTROL  OF  A  GREAT  VES- 
SEL'S VOYAGE  ACROSS  THE  SEA  WITH  TWO  THOUSAND  SOULS  ON  BOARD 

BY 

MAXIMILIAN    FOSTER 


NOON  —  and  another  day.  As  it  goes 
ashore :  a  span  of  four-and-twenty 
hours  —  two  rounds  of  the  clock 
divided  into  the  details  of  even,  ordinary  life. 
The  day  swings  by,  rest,  labor,  and  recreation 
have  their  allotted  turn,  all  in  order  as  or- 
dained. But  here  upon  the  sea  'tis  different. 
Four-and-twenty  hours  that  slip  by  lazily, 
perhaps ;  calm  seas  that  reflect  the  blueness 
of  the  open  sky,  or—  There  is  the  other 
side:  four-and-twenty  hours  that  drag  along, 
each  freighted  with  a  heavy  care ;  anxious 
hours  of  peril  when  the  life  of  the  ship  and 
the  safety  of  perhaps  two  thousand  souls 
weigh  gravely  upon  the  mind.  In  the  day's 
work  of  a  liner  captain  are  many  views  of  life. 
His  task  is  large.  Here,  now,  is  one  of 
the  modern  flyers,  a  hull  of  fifteen  thousand 
tons  or  more,  peopled  fore  and  aft.  Five 
hundred  souls  are  in  the  cabin,  eight  hundred 
in  the  steerage,  and  through  the  ship  her 
working  force,  perhaps  four  hundred  more. 
On  one  man's  shoulders,  after  all  is  done, 
rests  the  burden  of  responsibility  and  care. 


He  is  the  director,  the  adviser,  of  the  great 
fabric,  the  head  of  this  veritable  village  flying, 
full-powered,  from  coast  to  coast.  All  aboard 
appeal  to  him,  but  he  must  hold  counsel  with 
himself  alone.  There  is  none  for  him  to  fall 
back  upon  if  peril  comes  and  disaster  stalks 
upon  the  sea. 

Noon  —  one  ship's-day  gone  and  another 
begun.  Around  lies  the  dead,  gray  fog  — 
a  dull  vapor,  reeking  of  the  salty  sea,  and 
blinding  the  liner  as  she  noses  onward  along 
the  course.  Here  from  the  bridge  you  see 
only  the  shifting  veil  that  lies  on  every  side, 
baffling  the  eye  and  killing  the  sense  o\  hear- 
ing. Forward,  the  bows  end  bluntly  in  that 
wall  of  mist  whose  streamers  swirl  eddying 
along  her  flanks  as  she  forges  through  the 
gloom.  For  an  instant,  overhead,  the  sun 
shows,  a  coppery  ball  striving  through  the 
gray  vapor.  In  the  starboard  wing  of  the 
bridge  —  she  is  eastward  bound  — the  cap- 
tain stands;  beside  him,  an  officer  with  the 
sextant.      Noon  —  a    chronometer    ticks    the 
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second  of  the  hour.  Upward  points  the  sex 
tant,  an  anxious  eye  peering  through  the  fly- 
ing mist.  "Got  it  ?  "  the  captain  murmurs, 
and  the  other  nods.  And  now,  for  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  in  thirty  or  forty  hours,  will 
be  shown  their  exact  position  upon  this  blank, 
solemn  waste  oJ   Si 

Once  more  another  cloud  of  the  fog-bank 
drives  across  the  /enith,  and  the  red  sun  is 
gone.     The  whistle   blares,  a  choking  blast, 
and  forward  a  bell  heats  the  hour  of  da) 
eighl  strol  h  .1  startling  noise  breaking 

through  the  silent  fog.     The  ship's-day  has 
an. 

The  captain  and  his  aide  cpiit  the  bri 
As  he  drops  down  the  companion,  he  easts 
one  quick  glance  right  and  left  about.      I  hen 
1-  the  quartermaster  at  the  wheel,  the  junior 
offiu  ers  ;it  their  appointed  posts,  both  ii 
reach  of  the   bridge  telegraph  —  ready  at  a 
moment  to  flash  a  signal  to  the  engine-hold 


below.      Onward  drives  the  ship,  her  ei  g 
slowed  a  turn  or  ;11  at  a  flying 

and  hound  to  make  her  schedule  time. 

Below  —  underneath  the  bridge  —  is  the 
(hart-room,  a  square  cuddy,  tilled  with  charts 
oi  sea  and  shore,  lighted  forward  with  broad 
panels  of  glass  that  look  out,  forward  and  at 
the  sides,  on  three-quarters  of  the  sea.  I  ' 
the  centre  table  lies  the  ocean  chart,  ruled 
with  the  course,  and  the  narrow  lane-  <>l 
"  tund  traffic.  Flights  of  arrow  s 
—  the  1  urrents  —  are  marked  upon  its 

;    numerals    in    broken    columns    fix    the 
soundings  —  wherever  sounding  -and 

pencilled  lines,  marked  at  the  ends  with  dots, 
-how  her  run  thus  far  across  the  sea.  They 
stretch   the  chart  before  them,  and  take  the 
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-extant  reading.  Minutes  ^i  silence  pass,  the 
men  in  creaking  oilskins  poring  over  their 
work,  each  figuring  with  exactness  and  pains, 
with  the  zealous  care  ol  a  hank-clerk.  Then 
the)  end;  the  result  is  read;  they  com- 
pare figures,  each  scrutinizing  the  other's 
work. 

"  Morning,   chief,"    the   captain    g 
the    chief     engineer    comes    in.        He    brings 
the  engine's  cuds,  the  record  ^\  it-  work  — 

-  that  tell  to  a  turn  the  revolutioi 
the  screws.  With  a  clouded  sun  they  must 
fall  hack  on  these,  to  find  by  them  a  dead 
ning  ol  her  place.  Below  the  giant 
power  is  heaving  at  its  toil,  the  strength  ol 
fifteen  thousand  h<  shed  to  the  thresh- 

rews  Stroke  by  stroke  the  engines 
fling  about,  the  thudding  cranks  flying  in 
their  orbits,  strenuous,  yet  docile  as  a  child, 
answering  to  the  lightest  touch  that  gives  or 
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OX   THE   BRIDGE. 

Captain  and  chief  officer  watching  a  passing  ship. 


takes  their  steam.  "All's  well,"  reports  the 
chief,  and  goes  below. 

The  ship's  run  is  reckoned,  her  position 
marked  upon  the  chart.  The  pencilled  dot 
falls  in  the  midst  of  the  meteoric  arrows, 
symbols  that  show  the  current  leading  down 
from  Arctic  seas.  The  ship  is  on  the  south- 
ern course,  a  good  bit  below  the  usual  track 
of  berg  and  floe,  hard  perils  of  the  North 
Atlantic  trade  ;  but  even  here  there  may  be 
some  stray  wanderer  out  of  the  Arctic  north, 
and  a  liner  captain  takes  no  risk. 

Again  to  the  bridge:  the  junior  officers 
are  at  their  posts,  their  eyes  strained  forward, 
each  pressing  in  his  eagerness  hard  against 
the  weather-cloths  spread  from  rail  to  stan- 
chion. A  sharp  blast  drives  down  from  the 
windward  quarter,  harping  for  an  instant 
among  the  standing  rigging.  It  is  cold  — 
perceptibly  grows  colder.  The  mercury  is 
falling ;    the    sea    thermometer,   drawn    from 


below,  shows  the  water  chilling,  too.  "Ice  !  " 
they  say  sententiously. 

Yet  still  the  ship  drives  on.  Word  passes 
forward  to  the  lookout,  for  sharp  eyes  now 
are  needed  there.  Two  watchers  are  by  the 
bows ;  another  in  the  crow's-nest  up  aloft. 
Slow  down,  you  say?  No  —  there  are  mails 
aboard,  and  passengers  hurrying  from  port 
to  port.  Time  counts,  and  a  ship  that  fails 
in  her  schedules  loses  favor  all  around.  So 
through  fog,  high  seas,  and  driving  gale,  the 
liners  keep  their  way,  halting  only  in  the  face 
of  peril,  and  turning  from  their  courses  only 
in  the  face  of  imminent  disaster. 

The  fog  shuts  in.  a  thicker  pall.  The  ship's 
bows  drive  deeper  into  the  mist ;  the  whistle 
blares,  hooting,  deep-chested,  with  a  deafening 
crash.  Between  the  warning  blasts  there  is 
silence  on  the  bridge,  and  forward  stands  the 
master,  the  moisture  dripping  from  his  brow 
and    beard.      Once    more,  a  raw   gust    dares 
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-.  touching  coldly,  like  a  hand  of  death, 
upon  the  straining  Instinctively  they 

all  turn  toward   the  captain.      His  hand  lifts 

"  Slow  down,"  says  he. 

At  a  touch  the  pointers  on  the  dials  bear 
over;    the  of    the    bridge    tele 

clatter  sharply  to  the  answer  from  the  engine- 
hold  below,  and  the  tread  of  the  machinery 
changes.  Then  as  the  hum  of  the  bells  dies 
down,  a  hoarse  shout  from  the  forward  look- 
out follows  :  — 

"  Ice  —  dead  ahead  !  " 

A   sharp  commotion   fills  the  bridge.      An 
order  rap  :  — 

"  Starboard  your  helm  —  hard  down  !     Full 
I     ahead    on    the    port    engine  —  : 
a-starboard  !  " 

No  time  now  to  go  full  speed   astern;   they 
could  not  check  her  way. 

The  gongs  beat  their  frantic  measure.  St 
lence  follows.  Koran  instant  then,  they  hear 
the  sound  of  the  sea  breaking  as  upon  an 
oast.  A  tall  shadow  uprears  in  the 
mist,  the  dim  outline  of  peaks  and  spires. 
Shout  follows  shout  from  the  lookouts  by  the 
bow;  the  fog  splits  asunder.  There — see  — 
under  her  bows  almost,  an   overtowering  cliff 
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IN    THE   MUSIC   ROOM. 
Looking  over  the  programme  of  the  ship's  concert. 


uprears  —  a  cathedral  of  ice,  a  heavy  base 
rising  to  pinnacles,  all  of  deepest  blue. 
Harshly,  the  waves  ply  against  its  flanks,  and 
a  giant  tremor  falls  upon  the  ship,  quivering 
fore  and  aft  under  the  strokes  of  the  con- 
tending screws.  Then  her  head  pays  off  ;  she 
draws  from  the  impending  doom,  slips  by  so 
close  that  one  may  peer  into  caves  and  valleys 
of  the  berg ;  and  the  fog  shuts  down  anew. 

The  ship  sheers  off,  her  whistle  hooting  as 
in  terror.  Behind  lies  the  disaster-bringing 
stray  of  the  North,  lost  again  in  the  choking 
fog.  Another  signal  sounds  upon  the  bridge  ; 
the  shocking  of  the  screws  dies  down.  Her 
helm  is  turned,  she  points  upward  on  her 
course  and,  at  three-quarters  speed,  again 
goes  driving  on  her  way. 

"Touch  and  go,"  mutters  a  voice,  speaking 
as  in  a  dream. 

Another  watch  gone  by.  Overhead,  the 
sky  lightens,  and  there  is  a  crisp  promise  in 
the  wind.  Forward,  a  rift  opens  in  the  bank, 
a  narrow  lane,  where  the  sea  heaves  like  a 
lake  of  oil,  hardly  ruffled  bv  the  gusts  that 


sweep  beneath  the  edge  of  the  vapor  sheets. 
"She's  lifting,"  one  of  the  juniors  says,  but 
with  the  words  still  in  his  mouth,  the  fog 
draws  in  again,  and  drives  along  the  rail. 
Then,  as  before,  again  the  vapor  rises,  and  a 
broad  stretch  of  open  water  lies  beyond,  a 
clear  sea,  and  there,  close  in  upon  her  lee,  a 
straggling  fleet  of  Gloucester  craft  hanging 
at  their  anchors.  One  lies  hard  aboard  ;  so 
near  that  you  can  stare  down  on  her  upturned 
deck,  filled  with  its  chaos  of  tackle  and  nests 
of  dories  stowed  along  the  rail.  A  wild 
clamor  of  horn  and  bell  greets  the  liner  as  she 
pokes  out  from  the  fog,  and  the  rails  are  lined 
as  she  picks  her  way  through  the  press  of  fish- 
ing craft.  One  by  one  they  drop  astern; 
again  the  fog  bank  settles,  and  so  —  open  and 
shut  throughout  the  watch  —  the  ship  fares 
on  till,  with  a  sudden  puff,  the  vapor  lifts 
aloft,  and  the  westering  sun  shoots  a  fiery 
light  across  the  wide  expanse  oi  sea. 

"Full  speed"  —  the  order  passes;  and 
once  more  she  is  tilting  her  wax-,  the  voice  of 
the  engines  below  rising  in  the  son--  of  haste 
and  steam. 
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This  is  the  mid-Atlantic.  Yet  on  every 
side  arc  plying  sail.  Astern,  the  fishing  crafl 
dot  the  ocean's  edges,  and  in  the  southern 
quarter,  an  cast  hound  tramp,  astray  through 
the  mist,  has  wandered  far  from  her  rig 
course.  On  the  western  rim  of  the  visible 
sea,  a  Norwegian  bark,  deep-laden,  bends  to 
the  rising  breeze,  and  farther  on  is  a  smudge 
of  smoke  from  some  other  liner's  stacks.  It 
is  even  here  a  crowded  course,  and  so  even  on 
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the  widest  sea  one  must  pick  a  way.  There 
is  no  slap-dash  rushing  from  coast  to  coast  in 
the  trans-Atlantic  trade.  High  speed  is  the 
rule,  of  course.  But  few  outside  the  trade 
know  or  can  understand  the  cue  under  which 
these  liners  fly  from  port  to  port  What  it" 
hv  chance  —a  dire  chance,  indeed  —  some  hull 
should  go  tilting  in  th<  inst   the  Hank 

of  one  of  these  deep-sea  flyers?    Such  things 
occur,    but    they   are    few   and    far  he: 
Even    then    the     liner    captains     know    their 
work,    and    the    lair-weather   boat-drill    is 
altogether  for  show,  nor  t<>  interest  the  sa 

Once    more,    now,    a    clear     -  tches 

around   the   ship.        In    the   west,   the    sun   is 

drawing  down   to  the  clean   rim  of  the   sky- 

ind   night    is   near   at   hand.        One 

about,    and    the     captain  clow. 

For  I  '    thirty  hours  or  more  he 

stood  upon  the  bridge  to  have  and  to  hold  in 

isp  the  care  <>t  the  ship  and  all  the  lives 

aboard.       His  anxieties,   now,   for  a  moment 

are  at  rest.     The  course  is  given  ;  the  watches 

changed.      "I'll  turn  in  tor  a  nap       call  me 

I        needed,''  he  wains  the  watching  men. 

Hut  sleep,  tor  a  man  weary  with   his  ( 
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is  a  tricky  thing.  Perhaps  an  hour's  restless 
turning,  or  a  time  of  heavy  slumber.  Then 
the  call  for  dinner  sounds  ;  he  arises  wearily, 
yet  with  a  cheerful  face  takes  his  place  at 
table. 

In  these  days  the  blunt  bad  manners  of 
the  old  Atlantic  trade  are  seen  no  more. 
The  captain  is  the  host  of  his  ship,  amiable 
and  agreeable,  but  as  a  rule  keeping  to  him- 
self in  hours  of  duty.  At  the  table  he 
unbends,  perhaps,  but  at  all  times  his 
courtesy  is  expected.  So  for  a  half  hour, 
now,  he  chats  with  those  at  his  right  and 
left,  and  with  a  bow,  withdraws. 

The  night  has  fallen.  A  strong  wind 
strikes  its  note  among  the  standing  rigging, 
and  far  down  the  horizon  is  a  bank  of  clouds. 
A  minute  the  tired  man  leans  against  the  rail, 
staring  around  upon  the  sea,  marks  the  distant 
cloud-bank  lighted  by  the  rising  moon,  and 
with  a  long  breath  walks  into  the  chart-room 


for  a  look  at  the  glass.  It  marks  an  approach- 
ing blow.  He  notes  the  change,  and  once 
more  mounts  to  the  bridge. 

Blind  squalls  of  rain  drive  in  procession 
across  the  sea,  and  spray  strikes  hissing  upon 
the  weather  cloths  along  the  bridge.  Stiffly, 
the  big  liner  rises  to  the  crest  of  a  running 
wave,  and  slips  down,  snoring  through  the 
valley  beyond.  Then,  with  a  plunge  —  her 
head  tossing  off  the  weight  —  she  climbs 
again,  and  so  on  through  the  gloom  plunges 
to  the  westward. 

The  night  glasses  pore  through  the  murk 
ahead.  A  squall  goes  by;  a  dim  shadow 
rises  on  the  deep.  "Hard  a-port !  "  a  sharp 
voice  cries  along  the  bridge,  and  the  wheel 
flies  spinning  over.  There  —  just  ahead  — 
a  ghostly  fabric  starts  from  the  sea  ;  under- 
neath a  dark  hull,  and  above  a  pinnacle  of 
flapping  cloth,  as  the  stranger,  dismayed,  flies 
up  into  the  wind.      In  hasty  alarm  the  liner 
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sheers  away,  slipping  past  the  ship  that  lies 
there,  her  sails  fluttering  like  the  pinions  of  a 
frightened  bird.  Then  she  is  gone  again, 
lost  in  the  dark  astern. 

Throughout  the  night,  he  stands  at  his 
post,  the  master  in  command.  Then  dawn 
rises,  the  storm  blows  by,  and  the  glorious 
sun  shoots  above  the  sea.  There  is  still 
a  stiff  sea  running,  but  this  and  the  wet 
decks  are  the  only  traces  of  the  night's  foul 
weather ;  and,  worn  out,  the  captain  resigns 
his  watch,  and  once  more  seeks  his  broken 
rest. 

The  morning  wanes  ;  again  he  appears. 
Once  more  to  the  bridge  where  the  watch 
reports,  a  slim  account  of  details  since  the 
storm  went  by.  For  facility's  sake,  the  cap- 
tain breakfasts  there  —  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
sandwich.  Then  it  is  half-past  ten,  and  a  new 
feature  of  his  life  appears,  a  thing  that  shows 
the  multiplicity  of  his  cares. 

Below,  the  chiefs  of  the  divisions  wait  — 
the  chief  officer,  purser,  doctor,  and  head 
steward.  Ship  has  been  cleaned  for  the  day, 
and  the  master,  like  a  housewife,  must  make 
sure  that  all  is  neatness  and  order.  Fol- 
lowed by  his  staff  he  walks  along,  looking 
through  all  the  gangways  and  along  the 
decks,  viewing  the  cabins,  a  few  moments  in 
the  music  room,  a  few  more  in  the  saloons. 


He  sits  for  an  instant  while  his  work  waits, 
scanning  the  programme  of  the  inevitable  con- 
cert—  the  entertainment  in  aid  of  seamen's 
charities.  Then  on  again,  a  peep  into  the 
staterooms,  a  brief  but  thorough  inspection 
of  the  fire  hose  and  apparatus.  His  journey 
carries  him  on  ;  he  must  see  to  ever}-  cabin, 
forward  and  aft,  the  saloons  and  the  steerage. 
He  must  satisfy  himself  that  all  is  clean 
and  shipshape,  that  the  saloons  are  spick 
and  span,  that  the  steerage  is  thoroughly 
scrubbed. 

He  climbs  about  the  striving  engines, 
glances  at  the  dials,  and  goes  on.  The  bulk- 
heads next  engage  him.  Once  a  day,  at 
least,  all  that  are  open  at  sea  must  be  tried 
for  safety's  sake.  If  fog,  wind,  or  sea  keeps 
the  captain  on  the  bridge,  he  must  make  sure 
that  others  have  looked  to  the  work.  Here, 
to-day,  he  inspects  it  all  himself,  sees  that  the 
men  are  at  their  appointed  posts,  that  the 
bulkhead  doors  work  smoothly  without  a 
hitch.  Then,  aloft  again,  a  slow  march 
around  the  decks  thronged  with  the  life  of 
the  ship,  and  all  secure  in  safety.  He  stops 
here  and  there,  chatting  with  the  passengers 
that  engage  him,  and  once  more  mounts  to 
the  bridge. 

It  is  noon  —  noon  and  another  day  in  the 
life  at  sea.     Thus  the  round  troes  on. 
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Wl  i  e  \  >-i  \  apt  tn  claim  preeminence 
Vmerica  in  tin-  matter  ol  im  en 
tions  and  ol  i i - •  x  el  mechanical  appli- 
cations. But  the  Hungarians  have  had  for 
eighl  years  in  actual  working  operation  a 
development  of  the  telephone  ol  which  fe\* 
people  in  the  United  States  know  anything, 
even  by  report  :  the  telephone  newspaper,  or 

n-Hilinondo  as  it   is  railed,  ol    Budapest. 

i  quarter  ol  a  century  one  ol  the  favorite 

the  modern  prophets  Has  pictured 

the  home  equipped  with  apparatus  by  means 

of  which  one  can   hear  concerts  or  listen  to 

leM   news,  while  sitting  comfortably  by 

his  own   I  '  This  dream  is  a  fact   today 

in  Budapest.     Music,  telegraphic  news  "  hot  " 


from  the  wires,  literary  criticism,  stock  quota- 
tions, reports  of  the  Reichsrath,  —  the  whole 

hood  ol  matter  that  this  the  columns  of  our 
newspapers  may  be  had  for  the  mere  lifting 
of  a  telephone  receiver. 

I  went  to  Budapest  last  May,  exp< 
find  this  unique  "newspaper,"  of  which  I  had 
heard  so  much,  rather  a  tad  for 
people  who  had  sufficient  interest  to  keep  it  as 
a  passing  diversion.  To  my  surprise  I  found 
;t  journal  with  all  the  equipments  ol  a 
first-class  paper  in  a  very  lively  city  of  nearly 
6oo.cxx>  people      all  the  equipment,  that 

Cept  presses,  paper,  and  planter's  ink.      7 , 

Hirmondo  has  ibscribers.      The  staff 

consists  ,.|    .i   business  manager,   an   editor- 
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in-chief,  four  assistant  editors,  and  nine 
reporters. 

This  novel  and  interesting  enterprise  was 
started  about  eight  years  ago  by  Theodore 
Buschgasch,  who  had  been  interested  in 
electricity  and  had  patented  some  inventions. 
Mr.  Buschgasch  died  March  16,  1893,  and 
the  present  efficiency  of  the  paper  in  all  that 
pertains  to  its  technique  is  largely  due  to  Mr. 
Emil  von  Szveties,  who  is  known  on  the  staff 
as  technical  director.  His  skill  and  energy 
have  produced  great  results.  The  concern 
is  owned  by  a  stock  company  with  a  capital 
of  600,000  florins  (about  $250,000). 

Tclcfon-Hirmoiido  occupies  commodious  of- 
fices on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  of  a  fine 
building  on  one  of  the  finest  avenues  of  Buda- 
pest. It  divides  the  entire  city  into  twenty- 
seven  districts,  and  the  main  wire  runs  to 
each  district,  with  branch  wires  to  the  houses. 
An  accurate  map  of  the  system  hangs  in 
the  central  office.  The  company  owns  its 
own  wires  and  plant  throughout,  and  has 
the  same  right  to  place  wires  that  is  en- 
joyed by  the  telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
panies. 

Twenty-seven   copper  wires  run  from    mi- 


crophone receivers  in  the  Opera  House  to 
the  central  office.  There  the  current  passes 
through  a  patented  device  which  increases 
the  sound,  its  distribution  to  subscribers  being 
regulated  by  another  ingenious  contrivance, 
also  patented.  The  paper  has  560  kilometres 
of  wire  and  6200  receivers;  that  is,  one  for 
each  subscribe!-.  Its  spools  may  be  seen 
everywhere  under  the  cornices  of  the  ho 
The  stentor  or  reader  talks  into  a  double  re- 
ceiver or  'phone,  and  the  subscriber  has  two 
ear-pieces  like  those  used  by  the  telephone 
clerks.  The  sound  of  the  reader's  voice  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  machine  ;  and  by 
making  a  receiver  in  the  office  the  last  on  the 
circuit  the  management  may  at  any  time  test 
the  working  of  the  wires. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  follow  the  actual 
"issue  of  the  paper."  A  complete  pro- 
gramme is  tacked  to  the  wall  above  each 
subscriber's  receiver,  and  a  glance  at  this 
tells  just  what  may  be  expected  at  any 
hour,  every  day  except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days having  the  same  programme.  The  issue- 
begins  at  10.30  a.m.  and  ends  about  10.30  p.m. 
unless  a  concert  or  some  other  night  event 
is  being  reported,  when  it  keeps  on  till  later. 
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Stock    exchange    hours    arc:     a.m. —  i 
.11   to  1 1. 1 5,  1 1.30  to  1 1 .45. 

These  reports  reach  subscribers  sevi 
hours  ahead  of  the  evening  papers.  Quota- 
tions are  given  again  in  the  afternoon,  while 
reports  of  the  Reichsrath  and  political  news 
occupy  the  time  from  11.45  to  12.  When 
the  Reichsrath  is  not  in  session,  the  time  is 
tilled  by  fuller  reports  of  general  and  foreign 
news.  Genera]  news  of  course  comes  all  day 
at  intervals.  At  [.30  and  at  6  p.m.  is  a  brief 
resume  for  those  who  missed  the  first  n 
From  5.00  to  6.00  there  are  concerts,  varied 
by  literary  criticism, sporting  events,  and  so  on. 
Special  items  for  Sunday  are:  11  to  11.30 
—  news,  4.30  to  6.00— a  concert,  and  every 
Thursday  evening  ;it  si\  there  is  a  concert 
for  children.  The  writer  was  invited  to  wit- 
1  performance  in  the  concert  room  of 
Hirmondo,  but  unfortunately  a  violent  thui 
storm  interfered  with  the  use  oi  the  wires. 

Telcfon-Hirmondo  is  independent  in  a 
sense  not  known  in  America;  it  has  no  lead- 
ing articles,  no  editorials,  no  opinions  —  un- 
less its  short  notices  of  literature  and  art  can 
tome  under  the  last  head.  The  editor  alone 
is  responsible  in  case  of  action  against  the 
paper  lor  libel.  I  Ie  has  all  eady  had  two  or 
lawsuits,  but  has  won  all  oi  them. 

I  he  mechanical  processes  "I  the  paper  are 

about     as     follows:     The    news    (telegraphic, 

exchange,  spei  ials,  ami  locals)  is  secured  by 
the  ordinary  methods  known  in  all  newspaper 
The  reporter  who  has  finished  his 
assignment  writes  out  his  matter  in  ink  and 
submits  it  to  his  chief,  who  signs  it  on  the 
margin  of  the  printed  form.  This  signature 
fixes  responsibility.  A  clerk  then  takes  the 
copy  and  carefully  copies  it  with  lithographic 
ink   on   long  galley  slips.     Th<  trans- 

;  to  the  stone  so  as  i > >  appear  in  parallel 

columns   about    six    inches   wide   and  two  feet 

Ion-.     Two    pressmen    take    several    impres- 
sions on  a  roller-movement  hand  press.    Com 
mon    printing-paper    is    used.      Each 
is  submitted  to  an  assistant  editor,  who,  with 
op)  holder,  exactly  as  in    prool  - 
reading,   verifies  its  correctness       This  sheet 

Constitutes  the   tile,  and  a  duplicate   is  cut   up 

into  convenient  strips  for  the  use  of  the 
I   u  h  sheet  comprises  a  certain  1 
the    programme,    and    the    whole    numb 
sheets, with  hour  d  titute  the  day's  file. 


The  stentors  are  six  in  number  in  winter, 
when  the  paper  is  likely  to  be  crowded  with 
important  matter,  four  for  duty  and  two  alter- 
nates. In  summer  four  suffice.  The  stentors 
have  strong,  clear  voices  and  distinct  articu- 
lation, and  the  news  comes  from  the  receivers 
with  remarkable  strength  and 
When  all  six  stentors  are  present,  they  take 
turns  of  ten  minutes  each  :  if  for  any  1 
only  two  are  on  duty,  a  half  hour  is  the  ex- 
treme required  of  one  reader. 

The  only  ladies  employed  on  the  staff  are 
those  engaged  in  the  concerts,  and  Mr.  Hor- 
vath  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  no 
other  newspaper  office  in  the  world  could  be 
found  such  a  staff. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  expenses. 
Mr.  Horvath  kindly  assured  me  that  I  was 
free  to  investigate.  His  brief  reply  was: 
"  We  have  no  -  The  current  expenses 

are     between    9000    and      IO.OOO    florins 
month    (a    florin    is    about    42    cents).      This 
includes,    of    course,    interest    on    the     plant. 
The  fixed  charges,  that  is,  those  which  must 
be  met  every  day, — tele- rams,  salaries,  rent, 
etc,  —  are  about  7CXX)  florins  a  month,  vary- 
ing   in    different   seasons.      The    subscription 
price  per  annum  is    iS  florins,  am! 
subscribers   that   part  of   the  income  is  ( 
figured.       Advertising     receipts,     from     the 
nature   of   the    ease,    are    necessarily    limited. 
It    must    be    a    paradise    for    advertise:- 
every  man's  advertisement  must  lie  not  only 
"next   reading  matter,"  but   actually  between 
items    of   interest.      The    cfi  one  florin 

for  twelve  seconds.  The  paper  pays  press 
rates  for  tele-rams.  The  editor  estimates 
that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  paper  will 
have  a  valuable  plant  and  privilege  paid  for, 
and  be  able  to  reduce  the  price,  which  is  very 
low  now,  considering  that  the  telephone  in 
Huda.  -  1  50  florins  per  yeai .      i 

outsider,  the  concern  appears  prospero  IS  I: 
employs  in  all  about  [80  people  in  winter  and 
[50  in  summer.  This  includes  everybody, 
from  office  bo\\  linemen,  and  janitor  to  chiet 
editor. 

Among  the  prominent  subscribers  ol 
fon-Hirmondo  are  the  Prime  Minister,  1 
Banff) .  and  all  the  other  members  <^\  the  Hun- 
garian   Cabinet  ;    Maurus    Jokaf,   the    famous 
author;  the  Mayor  of  Budapest      In  fact,  the 
paper  ap;  the  more  intellec- 
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tual  classes,  and  the  capital  of  Hungary  is  a 
very  wide-awake,  enterprising  city. 

The  "aggrieved  subscriber"  sometimes 
wishes  to  stop  his  paper,  but  he  cannot  do 
this  as  easily  as  a  subscriber  to  a  printed 
journal.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  had  a 
receiver  put  into  his  house  at  the  company's 
expense  and  he  has  been  obliged  to  give 
security  for  a  year's  subscription,  one-third 
of  which  he  pays  when  the  instrument  is  ready 
for  use.  He  pays  the  balance  in  two  equal 
payments,  at  the  end  of  four  months  and 
eight  respectively.  If  the  grievance  is  real, 
the  editor  tries  to  remove  it  by  means  of  the 
soft  answer  that  turns  away  wrath  from  the 
editorial  head  ;  if  imaginary  or  absurd,  the 
paper  keeps  the  time-honored  waste  basket 
for  its  reception.  The  editors  and  managers 
receive  the  usual  courtesies  extended  to  the 
press  in  the  way  of  passes  and  free  tickets, 
and  the  paper  exchanges  with  the  city  press. 
Unknown  persons,  such  as  temporary  lodgers 
or  boarders  in  hotels,  cannot,  of  course,  be- 
come subscribers,  but  the  principal  hotels  do 
subscribe,  and  their  guests  are  free  to  use  the 
instrument. 


Hirmondo  is  at  present  trying  an  experi- 
ment with  "  penny-in-the-slot"  machines.  The 
coin  used  is  a  20  -filler  piece,  worth  about  two 
cents  in  our  money.  Music  by  telephone, 
whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  still  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  The  telephone 
timbre  must  be  got  rid  of  before  music  can 
be  transmitted  satisfactorily.  The  report  of 
news,  however,  is  highly  satisfactory. 

So  far  as  a  stranger  can  judge,  who  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, the  enterprise  is  distinctly  a  success.  The 
paper  is  so  well  known  and  has  accom- 
plished so  much  that  it  appears  to  be  beyond 
the  stage  of  experiment  so  far  as  Budapest  is 
concerned.  One  strong  point  in  its  favor  is 
its  early  reports.  In  this  respect  the  paper 
has  a  strong  hold,  for  it  is  able  to  issue  an 
"extra"  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  Moreover, 
invalids  and  busy  people  may  get  as  much 
news  as  they  want  with  little  effort.  In- 
deed, the  plan  has  so  many  advantages,  that 
we  shall  probably  soon  see  it  in  operation 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  with  the  improve- 
ments that  Yankee  ingenuity  will  be  sure  to 
devise. 


' 


Akciimsimi'  imi\  Ireland. 
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THE   STRONG    PERSONALITY   AND  THE    CAREER    OF   THE    LIBERAL   ARCHBISHOP   OF   ST.    PAUL 

BY 


MARY    C.    BLOSSOM 


T 


IHE  watchwords  of  the  age  are  rea- 
son, education,  liberty,  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  masses."  In  this  ringing 
utterance  Archbishop  Ireland  declares  him- 
self and  the  work  of  his  life.  From  the 
inland  city  where  he  has  lived  for  more  than 
forty  years,  he  has  reached  forth  and  made 
his  influence  felt  at  the  seat  of  the  papal 
power  itself ;  and  what  his  strong  personality 
stands  for  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  A  true  and  earnest  Catholic,  pre- 
serving within  himself  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  early  Church,  yet  he  is  cordially  hated 
by  some  of  the  most  devout  within  the  pale ; 
as  a  man  among  men,  he  is  welcome  in  all 
councils  of  every  denomination,  whenever  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  and  the  spirit 
of  truth  is  there. 

In  1849  Richard  Ireland,  a  carpenter,  came 
from  Ireland  with  his  wife  and  family.  A 
boy  of  eleven  was  in  the  group,  and  after 
remaining  in  Fort  Dearborn,  now  Chicago, 
for  three  years,  they  moved  to  St.  Paul,  at 
that  time  a  bleak  little  trading-post  on  the 
very  outer  edge  of  civilization.  Here  the 
boy  donned  the  robe  of  an  acolyte  and 
assisted  at  the  mass  for  about  a  year ;  then 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  bishop,  who 
sent  him  to  be  educated  in  France.  Four 
busy,  happy  years  were  spent  at  Meximeux 
and  four  at  Var,  after  which  he  returned  to 
St.  Paul  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1861. 
The  next  year  he  went  into  the  army  as 
chaplain  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Corinth, 
but  was  compelled  by  illness  to  resign  after 
ten  months'  service.  He  is  an  honored  mem- 
ber of  the  Loyal  Legion,  of  whose  gatherings 
his  good  stories  and  genial  personality  form 
a  notable  part.  He  was  later  made  bishop 
and  in  1888  archbishop  of  St.  Paul.  The 
magnificent  pageantry  and  organized  power 
of    the   Roman  Church  form   a  background 
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which  invests  all  its  prelates  with  romantic 
interest,  and  against  which  a  strong  person- 
ality paints  itself  in  subtle  values.  Yet  a 
man  successful  in  diplomacy  may  be  much 
more  than  a  diplomat,  a  man  with  the  spirit 
of  God  in  his  heart  be  much  more  than  a 
priest.  Such  is  John  Ireland,  whose  name 
well  suits  the  broad  and  sweeping  outlines 
of  his  mental  and  physical  expression. 

The  Archbishop  is  a  man  of  average 
height,  powerfully  built,  with  a  profile  which 
is  often  spoken  of  as  resembling  that  of 
Dante.  He  has  a  massive  head  and  a  pene- 
trating gray  eye,  direct  as  an  eagle's,  but 
changing  and  becoming  gentle  with  his 
mood.  One  cannot  imagine  that  Dante 
once  in  all  his  life  should  have  thrown  back 
his  head  and  laughed  with  the  hearty  human 
gesture  of  the  Archbishop,  whose  sense  of 
humor  is  abundant.  He  is  very  accessible 
to  the  poor,  never  too  busy  with  matters  of 
state  to  be  interested  like  Lydgate  in  the 
affairs  of  John  and  Elizabeth,  and  above  all 
things  he  is  practical  in  his  methods  of  aiding 
them.  He  is  a  robust  and  virile  man  among 
men,  a  reminder  in  his  person  of  the  time 
when  the  Church's  ministers  were  "  repre- 
sentatives, not  of  religion  only  and  the  claims 
of  God,  but  of  moral  order,  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  the  sympathies  of  men,  of  the 
bonds  of  authority  of  human  society  —  the 
only  trusted  guides  of  life." 

SINCKKITY    AM)    SENSE 

The  strength  of  the  man  lies  first  in  his 
absolute  sincerity.  He  is  ambitious  —  can 
hardly  understand  any  one  who  is  not ;  he 
is  certainly  a  statesman  of  admitted  power, 
and  has  scored  many  a  quiet  triumph  on  his 
diplomatic  missions.  These,  however,  are 
never  undertaken  for  his  own  glory,  but 
because  he  has  some  deep  purpose  at  heart. 
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It  is  the  ring  of  sincerity  that  makes  hi 
quence  convincing;  his  gestures  are  auk- 
ward,  his  voice  is  at  times  almost  harsh  and 
discordant,  his  deliver}'  monotonous  ;  hut  his 
woids  strike  home  because  they  are  spoken 
in  the  desire  ol    { 

A  e  u'l}'  as  [869  he  organized  the  first  Cath- 
olic total  ahstinence  society,  and  has  been  a 
persistent  advo<  .it'-  of  temperance  all  his  lite. 
As  young  as  he  then  was,  he  denounced  the 
saloon  kei  |  om    the  pulpit  and  refused 

to  confess  them,  until,  after  years  of  effort, 
St.  Paul  was  greatly  improved  in  respect  of 
drunkenness,  and  all  the  lowest  resorts  were 
completely  wiped  out.  At  all  public  meet- 
ings and  banquets  the  Archbishop  with  his 
fund  of  humor  is  a  most  welcome  guest; 
but  his  glass  remains  untouched  by  his  side. 

Mi--  most  distinguishing  characteristic  is 
probably  a  sort  of  sublimated  common  sense. 
It  is  this  which  enables  him  to  see  that  the 
power  of  the  Church  in  the  Republic  lies  in 
her  ability  to  realize  that  all  life  is  progres- 
sion and  that  she  must  keep  up  with  the  march. 
He  sees  things  in  the  large,  takes  very  little 
account  of  individuals,  forgets  a  favor  and  an 
injury  with  equal  readiness,  not  because  he 
is  without  gratitude,  but  because  he  is  Na- 
poleonic in  the  scope  of  his  vision,  which  sees 
legions  to  go  here  and  to  go  there,  not  the 
men  which  compose  them.  lake  William 
Morris,  he  is  "strangely  incurious  of  indi- 
viduals," and  could  work  "with  any  one 
sympathetic  to  him  or  not,  so  long  as  they 
helped  along  the  work  in  hand."  It  is  related 
of  him  that,  alter  a  mission  to  Koine  in  which 
he  was  eminently  successful,  he  was  known 
to  have  two  men  to  dine  with  him  who  had 
"been  sent  as  delegates  to  oppose  him.  When 
lie  was  asked  it  they  had  not  been  a  pari  o[ 
the  committee,  he  replied,  "Very  likely,  very 

likely  ;    I   dare  say  the)    were." 

<  me  oi  his  most  sacred  and  unshakable 
beliefs  is  a  singular  one  to  he  held  so  firmly 

by  a  pi  u-st  ol  his  Church.  It  proves  the 
breadth  of  the  man  ;  it  is  the  belief  in  the 
right  ^\  personal  liberty.  Many  times  he 
lias  been  asked  to  use  his  influence  in  some 
political  movement  or  other  where  his  power 
would  he  felt,  and  he  has  plain  1)  refused 
because  it  would  be  interfering  with  personal 

liberty.  Then-  is  nothing  petty  or  small  about 
him  ;  he  has  as  little  time  for  pei  sonal  animosi 


tor  the  acquisition  ol  personal  posses- 
sions, lie  has  an  income  of  about  $6000  a 
year,  but  his  personal  expenses  are  very  small 
indeed.  1  lis  tastes  are  simple  almost  to  frugal- 
ity and  accord  well  with  the  purity  of  his 
lite. 

He  has  been  feted  in  many  countries, 
and  he  has  received  the  most  distinguished 
courtesy  from  courts  and  kings.  A  1 
tion  was  given  to  him  in  London,  at  which 
every  Catholic  peer  in  Great  Britain  was 
present,  many  coming  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland  to  do  him  honor  ;  yet  is  he  as  simple 
as  a  child  in  his  appreciation  of  a  word  from 
the  heart;  and  when  he  can  forget  his 
for  a  moment,  the  spirit  of  youth  looks  from 
his  eyes.       He  is  .  -  of   his  relation  to 

his  Church,  but  all  unconscious  of  what  he 
means  to  the  outside  world.  lie  says  with 
a  far-away  look,  "How  many  a  man  has 
iied  through  the  waxes  and  they  have 
closed  behind  him.  and  that   is  all  ot  it  !  " 

,\    VISIT    i<>   FRAN<  1 

At   a  critical   time  of   friction   between  the 
French   Republic  and  the  papal  powers,  the 
Tope  requested  Archbishop  Ireland  t" 
Paris.        He    expressed    himself    unwillil 
go  as  an  envoy,  hut  desirous  to  go  as  a  priest 
if  he  could  do  any  good.     So  he  went  to  the 
Grand   Hotel,  and   wrote   his   name  as  John 
Ireland.      He  was  assigned  to  a  room  ^n  the 
fifth  floor,  not  Large,  but  "good  enough,"  he 
said,  "good  enough."     A    French   dignitary 
soon  appeared  inquiring  for  the  Archbishop, 
and  he  was  told  that  there  was  no  such  1  - 
there.     On  looking  over  the  register,  the  name 
was  found.    The  visitor  being  announced,  the 

Archbishop  requested  that  he  he  asked  up- 
stairs, and  when  he  arrived  at  the  loom  he- 
raised  his  hands  in  horror,  exclaiming,  " Mon 

'     To    think    ot     an    Archbishop    being 
housed    like   this." 

The   result    of    the    visit    was    thai 
meeting  was  held,  at    which   twenty-five    hun- 
dred  pei  sons  were  present  and  ten  thousand 
weie  turned  away.      As  the  Archbishop  spoke, 

he  telt  his  fluency  in  the   French   Ian. 
returning  to  him  after  twcnty-tivc  years,  and 

his  i.ipid  eloquence  surprised  his  hearers  and 

held  them.  At  the  end  he  was  at  a  loss  how- 
to  close,  when,  catching  sight  <A  the  French 
and    American    flags   draped   together   at   the 
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end  of  the  room,  he  turned  toward  them  and 
addressed  them  in  an  impassioned  burst  which 
carried  all  before  it.  Afterward  he  heard  a 
French  priest  say,  "  What  if  a  French  prelate 
had  addressed  the  flag  of  the  Republic!" 
His  mission  was  most  successful,  and  the 
Holy  Father  thanked  him  personally  for  the 
service  that  he  rendered. 

To  his  personal  magnetism  and  breadth  of 
sympathy  the  Archbishop  owes  much  of  his 
power.  He  is  received  at  the  Union  League 
Club  in  St.  Paul  by  a  mixed  assembly  of  capi- 
talists both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  is  in 
sympathy  with  them  all.  He  goes  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  old  Sixty-ninth  regiment,  and  is 
equally  at  home  there.  Some  of  the  old  Irish- 
men who  had  served  in  this  regiment,  when 
they  met  him  were  in  the  bonds  of  tradition 
and  knelt  to  kiss  his  ring.  He  prefers  not  to 
have  them  do  that,  —  "  It  is  not  American," 
he  says.  Neither  does  he  like  to  be  called 
"your  Grace,"  —  to  be  addressed  as  Arch- 
bishop pleases  him  better.  He  likes  to  meet 
men  of  all  classes,  and  his  personal  mag- 
netism and  his  democracy  go  hand  in  hand. 

TOLERANT    AND    DEMOCRATIC 

His  true  catholicity  of  spirit  prevents  de- 
nominational differences  between  the  Church 
and  those  of  different  creeds.  At  one  time 
a  pavilion  was  built  in  St.  Paul  and  a  prize 
fight  scandalized  the  Protestant  citizens,  who 
endeavored  to  suppress  the  objectionable 
sport.  The  Archbishop  gave  them  his  best 
assistance  and  full  support.  He  is  absolutely 
fearless,  and  always  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order  and  the  improvement  of  social  condi- 
tions. It  is  sometimes  his  independent  posi- 
tion in  politics  that  causes  criticism  in  his  own 
fold. 

At  the  memorial  service  to  the  Episcopal 
Bishop  Gilbert  of  St.  Paul,  he  agreed  to  speak. 
When  the  time  came  he  was  not  able  to  be 
present,  but  he  sent  a  priest  to  read  the  very 
beautiful  address  he  had  prepared,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  all  present.  At  one 
meeting  where  he  spoke,  the  opening  prayer 
was  made  by  a  Methodist  layman. 

He  gives  forth  no  uncertain  sound,  but 
opposes  openly  where  he  is  not  able  to  agree. 
At  one  time  it  was  suggested  in  St.  Paul  that 
he  speak  with  a  few  men  of  other  creeds  on 
the  question  of  the  public  schools.      He   as- 


sented to  this,  and  said  :  "  I  want  Christian 
men,  not  infidels,  and  not  too  many  ministers." 
About  sixty  men  were  invited  to  the  house  of 
a  prominent  business  man,  and  forty-five  of 
them  were  present.  They  were  of  all  denomi- 
nations, Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists, 
Catholics,  and  others.  One  very  narrow 
Presbyterian  minister  combated  the  Arch- 
bishop with  distressing  plainness  of  speech  ; 
but  this  was  received  with  gentle  equanimity, 
and  an  entire  evening  was  passed  in  discuss- 
ing with  the  utmost  candor  on  both  sides  the 
relation  of  Church  and  school.  It  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  Archbishop  has  favored 
the  modification  of  existing  conditions,  and 
given  the  frank  expression  of  his  opinion  in 
public  speech. 

He  is  first  and  last  a  loyal  American  of  the 
Americans.  On  one  occasion  he  was  very 
earnest  in  explaining  to  the  Pope  that  certain 
things  which  concerned  the  Latin  Americans 
could  not  possibly  apply  to  the  whole  nation  ; 
and  he  expressed  himself  roundly  to  convince 
the  Holy  Father  of  the  diversity  of  our  needs 
and  obligations. 

The  Archbishop  one  day  pointed  to  some 
branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  said,  "That  organization  is  what 
I  envy  more  than  anything  else  in  Protes- 
tantism." On  one  occasion  it  was  represented 
to  him  that  in  a  certain  matter  it  was  difficult 
to  bring  in  any  church  education  for  young 
people.  His  reply  was:  "Educate  them, 
anyhow." 

In  the  treatment  of  criminals  he  begs  us 
to  remember  that  when  self-respect  is  gone 
the  corner-stone  of  all  virtue  is  removed.  It 
is  to  the  end  of  saving  the  Irish  people  who 
come  to  these  shores  and  who,  in  tenement- 
house  life,  fall  a  prey  to  their  own  tempera- 
mental qualities  that  he  has  established  the 
Irish  colonies  in  Graceville  and  St.  Paul.  In 
1876  he  bought  thousands  of  acres  of  land  to 
be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  the  experi- 
ment has  been  in  the  main  a  successful  one. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Pope  recognizes 
the  importance  of  Archbishop  Ireland's  rela- 
tion toward  the  English-speaking  world,  and 
especially  toward  this  Republic  ;  and  should 
Leo  XIII  be  succeeded  by  a  Pope  who  con- 
tinues the  same  liberal  policy,  the  future  will 
undoubtedly  prove  the  sagacity  of  the  Arch- 
bishop more  and  more. 


THE    POLITICAL    STATUS   OF    EUROPE 

ITALY 


THE  VOUNG  KING  AND  THE  PROBLEMS  THAT  CONFRONT  HIM 
—THE  POLITICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ITALIANS— THE  KING 
AND     Mil      POPE-     WHAT    WILL    !'!      I  1 1 E     FUTURE    01      ITALY? 

BY 

SYDNEY    BROOKS 


IT  is  the  great  good  fortune  of  Italy 
that  she  at  length  possesses  a  king  old 
enough  to  appreciate  broadly  the  needs 
of  his  country  and  yet  young  enough  not  to 
quail  before  the  task  of  reconstruction,  a  king, 
too,  who  even  in  the  fust  icw  months  of  his 
reign  has  given  proof  after  proof  not  only  ol 
a  discerning  mind,  hut  of  those  qualities  in 
which  Italian  statesmen  are  most  lacking 
political  courage  and  power  of  will. 

The  courage  of  the  late  King  Humbert 
was  all  but  wholly  physical  and  personal. 
He  was  a  dashing  cavalry  leader  and  showed 
the  true  spirit  of  the  house  of  Savoy  on  the 
battle-field  and  in  the  cholera  hospitals.  But 
politically  he  made  himself  a  mere  figure- 
head of  tlu-  State.  Except  in  arranging  and 
upholding  the  Triple  Alliance  and  keeping 
the  arm)-  up  to  the  mark,  he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  efface:  himself.  A  fatalist  by  nature, 
nothing  could  move  him  to  the  point  of  self- 
assertion  in  domestic  affairs.  "The  only 
thing  one  could  predict  with  certainty  of  King 
Humbert,"  said  a  close  observer,  "was  that 
he  would  do  nothing  with  an  imperturbable 
and  immovable  decision." 

lie  watched  disaffection  spread  out  into 
open  rebellion,  saw  Parliament  falling  year 
by  year  into  disrepute  and  uselessness,  and 
So(  ialism  and  Republicanism  menacing  the 
throne  itself  —  and  yet  kept  neutral,  passive, 
seemingly  unconcerned.  He  tried  to  reign 
and  yet  not  to  rule,  and  unhappily  for  Italy 

he  succeeded.        That   i^  whv  the  reign  of    this 

chivalrous  and  stout  hearted  gentleman  must 
he  w  1  itten  down  a  failure 

rui     <  OM  [NG    OF    i  111     M  u    KIN'. 

X * i v  t « •  i  Emmanuel  III  tame  to  the  throne 
la  a    August,  almost    an    unknown    quantity. 


His    infancy    and    boyhood    were    passed    in 
studious  ill-health  ;  his  education  was  rather 
that  of   the   son   of   a   professor  than   a  mon- 
arch ;    such  gossip  as  there  was  of    his    I 
and    hoi. hies    pointed    in    the   unkingly  direc- 
tion of  electrical  engineering,  coin  colle 
literature,  and  genealogy.    In  the  army,  which 
he  entered  at  eighteen,  he   made  himself    fe  ' 
as  a  keen,  if  bookish,  soldier  and  an  exacting 
disciplinarian;  but  several  years  of  V03 
for   the    benefit    of    his   health   withdrew   him 
alto-ether  from  common  notice.      From   this 
bai  kground  of   quiet  and  refined    leisure   he 
emerged   for   a   moment,    in    [896,    to   marry 
Princess  Helene  of  Montenegro. 

His  one  known  interference  in   politi( 
Prince  of    Naples  dates  from  this   same 
l'he  disaster  ^i  Adowa,  when  seven  thousand 
Italians  were  slaughtered  by  Menelek's  army, 
sent  the  Crown  Prince  hurrying  to  his  father's 
side  to  urge  the  dismissal  ^i  Crispi  and  the 
abandonment    of    the    war.      The    poinl 
carried,    and    for    the    first    time    the    Crown 
Prince    found    himself    almost    popular,    with 
the  people  at  least. 

The  Court,  up  to  the  moment  of    his  .. 
sion,   looked  on  him   much    as   the   Court  i>t 
Prussia   looked    on    the    flute-playing    prince 
who  was  afterwards  Frederick  the  Great 

'Phe  surprise,  then,  not  only  of  Italy  but 
of  the  world,  was  dramatically  complete  when 
there  ran-  through  the  new  king's  first  proc- 
lamation from  the  throne  a  note  oi  decision, 
and  confidence,  and  resolute  masterfulness 
that  had  not  been  heard  in  Italy  since  the 
days  of   Charles   Albert    of    Sardinia   and 

1  Victor  Emmanuel. 

The   -rand   -roup   of   statesmen  who   made 

United    Italy   passed    without    leaving   their 
equals  behind,  and  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
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for  the  lack  of  a  strong  rallying-point,  the 
country  has  "  slumped."  The  regular  irregu- 
larity of  the  Italian  character  might  of  itself 
argue  that  reaction  was  about  due.  But 
there  is  now  a  stronger  reason  for  thinking 
so.  The  senators  and  deputies  had  but  one 
phrase  to  summarize  their  impressions  of  the 
king's  speech,  —  "The  master  has  come." 
If  Victor  Emmanuel  can  only  act  as  well 
and  boldly  as  he  can  speak,  —  and  the  last 
few  months  have  shown  that  he  can,  —  then 
Italy  has  found  what  she  most  needs,  a  ruler 
who  will  not  only  lead,  but  control,  who  will 
not  hesitate  to  command  when  suggestions 
fail,  and  who  will  see  to  it  that  his  commands 
are  obeyed. 

ITALY    SINCE    THE    WAR 

By  1870,  Italy  found  herself  a  free  and 
united  kingdom.  The  last  foreign  invader 
was  driven  from  the  soil ;  the  old  discon- 
nected states,  over  which  the  weight  of 
Austrian  domination  hung  like  a  pall,  were 
merged  into  one  ;  the  Church  was  deprived 
of  its  temporal  power ;  the  work  of  Cavour 
was  completed.  The  Sicilians  and  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Tuscans  and  the  Piedmontese,  closed 
up  their  ranks  with  the  feeling  that  civil 
strifes  and  jealousies  belonged  to  an  outworn 
past  and  that  a  new  era  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity had  dawned  on  Italy.  And  this 
achievement  of  unity  is  not  only  the  most 
ambitious  work  that  Cavour,  and  Mazzini, 
and  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  Garibaldi  set 
their  hands  to ;  it  is  also  the  most  solid. 

There  is  sectionalism  in  Italy  as  there  is 
everywhere.  As  in  Spain  and  Germany  the 
hard-headed  and  industrial  North  looks  down 
upon  the  buoyant,  sanguine,  and  businesslike 
South.  Their  history  and  traditions  are  dif- 
ferent ;  their  temperament  is  yet  more  unlike 
—  Napoleon  always  thought  that  the  penin- 
sula should  be  broken  into  two  states.  The 
Sicilians  are  another  dissimilar  type,  and  as 
alien  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects  as 
the  Irish  from  the  English  ;  and  elsewhere 
there  are  to  be  found  Socialism,  Republican- 
ism, and  the  extreme  of  Ultra-Montanism 
fostering  and  fomenting  the  last  vestiges  of 
disunion  left  by  centuries  of  separatism. 

It  is  questionable,  in  Italy's  case,  whether 
any  portion  now  feels  itself  as  distinct  from 
the  rest  as  Scotland  or  Wales  from  England 


or  Catalonia  from  Spain.  And  whatever 
may  be  the  political  ambitions  of  certain  sec- 
tions, whether  they  hope  to  see  Italy  turned 
into  a  Radical  republic,  or  a  sort  of  collectiv- 
ist  paradise,  or  guided  to  military  glory  and 
material  prosperity  under  the  direction  of  a 
strong  and  orderly  discipline,  no  section,  ex- 
cept possibly  the  most  reactionary  of  Catho- 
lics, wishes  or  works  for  anything  but  a  single 
united  state. 

But  that,  unhappily,  all  but  sums  up  the 
brightest  side  of  the  national  picture.  How 
comes  it  that  malcontento  is  a  household  word 
in  Italy ;  that  hardly  a  year  goes  by  without 
some  blind,  semi-revolutionary  rising,  only  to 
be  repressed  with  rifle  and  bullet ;  that  within 
less  than  half  a  century  from  that  brilliant 
epoch  of  great  men  and  great  deeds  the  coun- 
try should  now  disclose  so  many  signs  of 
moral  and  political  decrepitude  ;  that  it 
should  be  possible  for  a  writer  as  patriotic 
and  sincere  as  Gabriele  D'  Annunzio  to  say 
that  — 

"The  Italians,  now  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
crowning  with  unity  the  aspirations  that  had  in- 
flamed the  purest  spirits  through  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, and  in  realizing  the  sublime  dream  of  Dante 
and  of  Machiavelli,  now  offer  us  a  singular  instance 
of  political  dissension,  of  general  discontent,  of  dis- 
affection for  their  native  land,  of  aversion  for  the 
State,  of  weariness  such  as  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation  "? 

The  following  go  a  long  way  toward  ex- 
plaining the  present  distressful  condition  of 
the  country :  first,  the  introduction  of  the 
parliamentary  system  before  the  people  were 
educated  up  to  it ;  secondly,  the  megalomania 
that  dictated  the  Triple  Alliance,  a  large 
army  and  navy,  and  lavish  expenditures  of 
public  moneys ;  thirdly,  the  creation  of  a  vast 
and  badly  paid  bureaucracy ;  fourthly,  a 
wretchedly  devised  and  wretchedly  adminis- 
tered fiscal  system  ;  fifthly,  the  disintegrating 
effect  of  the  struggle  between  the  Quirinal 
and  Vaticanism.  On  all  of  these  some  few 
words  are  necessarv. 

There  are  fashions  in  politics  just  as  there 
are  in  dress  or  literature.  To-day  in  Europe 
it  is  the  monarchical  system,  with  a  leaning 
towards  absolutism,  that  is  most  popular  for 
the  moment;  fifty  years  ago  it  was  the  Brit- 
ish parliamentary  system  that  held  the  field 
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Whenever  a  chance  offered,  it  was  copied  or 

transplanted  en  bloc.  As  a  consequence  Eu- 
rope is  dotted  with  paper  imitations  ol  the 
British  constitution,  from  which  the  real 
quickening  spirit  has  gone.  The  system  ol 
party  government  is  an  accident  even  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  has  worked  well  as  much 
through  the  defects  as  the  excellences  of  the 
British  people  Elsewhere  it  is  a  plagiarism 
which  has  worked  badly,  and  nowhere  more 
badly  than  in  Italy.  The  country  jumped  at 
a  bound  from  slavery  to  the  fulness  of  free- 
dom. There  was  no  intermediate  appren- 
ticeship. The  gulf  that  separated  the  old 
tyrannical  absolutism  of  Austrian,  Bourbon, 
and  Papal  rule  from  self-government  with 
almost  universal  suffrage  was  bridged  in  a  daw 

THE  RESUL  I  S  OF  SUDD]  N  I'kl  I  I  x  >M 
The  abruptness  of  the  transition  found  tin- 
people  incapable  ol  making  the  best  of  their 
new  found  liberty.  Illiteracy  was  rampant ;  as 
nearl)  as  one  can  now  find  out,  over  sixty  five 
per  cent  ol  the  people  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  the 
North  the  proportion  of  illiterates  was  two- 
fifths  of  the  population,  in  the  Papal  States 
slightly  over  three-fifths,  in  the  South  four- 
fifths,  and  in  Sicily  ami  Sardinia  even  more. 
Everywhere  were  to  be  seen  the  blemishes 
born  of  long  centuries  ol  organized  oppres 
sion  and  misgovernment.  In  the  South  espe- 
cially, where  a  despotism  at  once  weak  ami 
brutal  relied  upon  soldiers  of  fortune  for  its 
defence  and  at  times  even  called  in  the  help 
ol  bandits  and  criminals,  all  respect  for  law, 
all  sense  that  the  state  existed  for  the  people, 
all  idea  of  impartial  and.  impersonal  justice  as 
between  man  and  man.  had  disappeared.  And 
when  on,  e  the  sense  ol  even  handed  and  1 
tive  administration  of  the  law  is  disembodied 
in  a  state,  there  arises  that  attitude  of  mind 
which  in  the  Southern  States  ^\    America  has 

condoned  lynching,  which  in  Corsica  has  pro- 
duced the  •  of  the  vendetta,  in  Sicily 

1  .  and  in  Naples  the  Camorra  —  the 
attitude  of  mind  which  sees  in  the  action  ol 
private  revenge  the  only  remedy  for  the  short- 
comings of  public  justice.  Acting  on  the 
vehement,  secretive,  and  hot  blooded  tem- 
perament ol  the  Italians  ol  the  South,  this 
notion    that    the    individual    alone  is   the    final 

arbitei  t  and  wrong  has  generated  a 


profound  moral  scepticism,  and  distrust  ol  all 
public  institutions  has  made  each  man  an 
Ishmael  among  his  fellows  and  spread  abroad 
the  essential  spirit  of  anarchy. 

•mies  ol  repression  and  grinding  pov- 
erty, of  servitude  and  .  ganization, 
have  borne  their  inevitable  fruit  in  a  decline 
ol  straightforwardness  and  mutual  confidence 
and  plain-dealing,  and  a  general  disbelief  in 
honesty  either  as  a  duty  or  a  policy  of  life. 
Against  these  corroding  infill,  .igion 
and  education   have   made   little   headv. 

Nowhere,  not  even  in  Spain,  is  religion   so 
entirely  divorced   from  conduct,  so  much  an 
affair  oi   tonus  and  ceremonies  and  im; 
as  in    Italy.      Nor  has   education,  except   in    a 
lew  ot  the  Jesuit  and  military  schools,  supplied 
the  requisite  moral   stimulus.      Notwithstand 
ing  that  education  is  compulsory  between  the 
ages  ot    six  and  nine,  ami  that  the    school    at- 
tendance has  risen   from   1,000,000  in    iv 
nearly   3,000,000    in    1 90 1,   over   half   the   en- 
tire population  o\   the  country  is    returned    as 
illiterate. 

When  the  idea  ot    the   State  as    a    prol 
of   the    individual    has    departed,   the   weaker 
members  of  the  community,  feeling  their  in- 
ability to  rough  it,  attach  themselves  to  some 
powerful  chief  oi-  patron,  forward  his  int> 
and  fight  his  battles  in  return  for  the   pi 
lion  he  can  bestow  on  his  followers.      In  Italv 
this  relationship  of  patron  and  client  endured 
longer  and  struck  deeper  roots  than  anywhere 
outside  Corsica.      It  is  still   the   all-pervading 
tact    "\     Italian    polities.        The   spirit    of    the 
"ring"  permeates  public  life  from  the  smallest 
commune  to  the  royal  household. 

The    event    has    shown,    what    one    w 
naturally   expect    to    be   the    case,    that    on    a 
people  of  the  antecedents,  nature,  and   train 
I    have  described,  the  gitt  o[   parliamen- 
tary   institutions    was    all    but    thrown    away. 
For  a  time,  indeed,  the  experiment  worked  with 
a   superficial   success.       Through   the   war  ot 
liberation  ran  two  distinct  threads  ot  pol 
thought     Cavour  worked  for  a  united  king- 
dom, Mazzini  tor  a  united  republic;  and 
[861  'he  Chamber  of    Deputies  was 

in   a   m'im'   divided    between   the    rt 
lues  ,,]  these  two  schools.     The  Right,  made 
up   of    moderate    Liberals   who   inherited   the 
Cavourian    traditions,  ruled  the    counti 
the   first   fifteen   years,  defeated   regionalism 
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and  reactionary  sedition,  carried  on  the  war 
of  1866,  acquired  Venetia,  and  annexed  Rome. 
Their  downfall  came  in  1876,  when  the  radical 
and  republican  Left  carried  the  South.  In 
a  few  years  the  Left  itself  decayed  from 
internal  causes,  and  from  1880  or  thereabouts 
no  dividing  line  has  separated  the  two  parties. 

The  history  of  Italian  politics  for  the  last 
twenty  years  is  the  history  of  clamorous 
groups,  representing  nothing  except  their 
own  personal  interests,  and  fighting  one  an- 
other like  so  many  condottieri.  For  an  Italian 
cabinet  to  be  composed  of  members  from  every 
section  of  the  Chamber  is  the  common  thing. 

On  February  6  the  Saracco  ministry  fell. 
It  was  defeated  by  a  combination  of  petty 
factions  having  nothing  in  common  except 
the  love  of  office.  And  that  is  a  picture  of 
the  political  life  of  Italy. 

One  of  the  first  mistakes  of  the  united 
kingdom  was  seeking  to  propitiate  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  regime  it  had  displaced,  by  main- 
taining them  in  their  posts  ;  it  was  obliged 
to  reward  its  own  followers  by  creating  new 
ones.  So  grew  up  a  "vast  and  unnecessary 
civil  service,  filled  by  political  influence,  and 
badly  paid.  "  For  every  man,"  runs  the 
common  Italian  saying,  "  there  are  five  im- 
piegati  (civil  servants)."  An  underpaid  bu- 
reaucracy means  that  the  employees  have  to 
plunder  to  live,  and  except  in  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  departments,  which  are  fairly  well 
run,  the  public  morality  of  the  Italian  officials 
is  little  if  at  all  above  that  of  the  Spanish. 
In  the  years  1890-94  one  finds  that  for  every 
crime  committed  by  the  populace  "  against 
the  security  of  the  State,"  no  less  than  thir- 
teen were  committed  by  public  officials. 

The  parliamentary  system  of  Italy  is  three- 
quarters  English  ;  its  system  of  local  govern- 
ment, being  introduced  into  Upper  Italy  by 
Napoleon  and  afterwards  extended,  is  wholly 
French.  The  country  is  divided  into  over 
eight  thousand  communes,  of  every  size  and 
character.  Each  has  an  elected  council 
which  is  the  local  parliament,  and  a  junta 
which  serves  as  an  administrative  board. 
The  junta  is  presided  over  by  the  syndic,  who 
is  elected  by  secret  ballot  within  the  council 
and  holds  office  for  three  years.  Between 
the  juntas  and  the  central  government  stand 
the  prefects,  some  sixty-five  in  number,  who 
are  supposed  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 


local  boards,  correct  abuses,  and  restrict  them 
within  the  limits  of  their  borrowing  powers. 

In  the  North  the  system  has  worked  fairly 
well,  but  in  the  South,  both  in  town  and  vil- 
lage, it  has  brought  a  train  of  abuses.  Every- 
where one  may  say  that  the  "  ring,"  which  is 
Tammany  on  a  small  scale,  controls  the  mu- 
nicipality. In  the  towns  its  influence  takes 
outward  form  in  contract-jobbing,  the  abuse 
of  borrowing  powers,  and  an  absurd  extrava- 
gance on  theatres  and  fetes ;  in  the  country, 
in  the  oppression  of  the  poor  by  taxation,  the 
maladministration  of  charitable  funds,  and 
unfair  division  of  the   communal  lands. 

At  Palermo  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,- 
000  were  spent  on  a  theatre  while  the  prefect 
was  in  Rome  trying  to  raise  enough  money 
to  build  a  hospital  ;  and  from  Naples  and 
Rome  and  nearly  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the 
country  similar  instances  of  peculation  and 
jobbery  could  be  adduced. 

The  prefects  have  lapsed  into  mere  elec- 
tioneering agents  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  a  majority  is  procured  for  the  party  that 
appointed  them.  It  is  always  forthcoming. 
The  government  never  loses.  The  syndics 
sell  the  votes  of  their  district  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  parliamentary  register  is  in  the 
keeping  of  the  municipal  juntas  and  can  be 
altered  at  will.  Gerrymandering,  personation, 
and  the  stuffing  of  ballots  are  practised  with 
the  deftness  of  a  Tammany  "  heeler." 

The  general  elections  are  no  guide  what- 
ever to  popular  opinion.  Most  of  the  people 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  vote  at  all,  thinking 
the  right  of  suffrage  a  trick  invented  by  the 
police  to  get  them  into  trouble. 

The  deputies  who  are  sent  to  Monte  Citorio 
are  nothing  but  the  representatives  of  a  clique. 
They  are  not  in  politics  "for  their  health," 
neither  are  those  who  engineered  their  elec- 
tion. Their  duty  to  the  electors  is  confined 
to  diverting  public  moneys  to  local  uses,  to 
pushing  favorites  for  places,  to  acting  as  a 
conduit  pipe  for  the  distribution  of  patronage. 
Their  duty  to  themselves  is  to  feather  their 
own  nests  as  best  they  can.  Xor  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  novelists  of  the  past  decade, 
and  they  are  usually  the  most  trustworthy 
authorities  on  the  manners  of  their  time,  are 
the  private  character  and  conduct  of  the 
average  Italian  deputy  much  in  advance  of 
his  conception  of  public  duties. 
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After  the  work  of  liberation  was  accom- 
plished a  wave  of  extravagant  daring 
which  the  present  depression  is  the  ebb, 
swept  over  the  country.  A  strong  business 
administration,  working  tactfully  and  taking 
retrenchment  and  reform  as  its  motto,  might 

made    Italy  prosperous  if   not   rich, 
contented  if  not  exactly  powerful.     But  n 
lomania  swooped  down  upon  the  nation  and 
hurried   it  from   its  proper  task  of  domestic 
reform    to    strut   and    pose   before   the    _ 
powers  of    Europe.       The  people   burned   to 
make   their  influence  felt  abroad,  to   play  a 
great  part  in  the  destinies  of    Europe,      Free 
and  independent  Italy,  they  said,  could  never 
lower  herself  to  become  another  Belgium  or 
Switzerland. 

The  politicians  played  readily  upon  this 
feeling.  The  great  theory  of  "naval  equi- 
librium in  the  Mediterranean"  was  discovered 
and  loudly  trumpeted  as  essential  to  Italian 
security.  Then  it  became  clear  all  at  once 
that  the  Pope  might  intrigue  with  France  or 
Austria  for  the  reconquest  of  his  lost  prov- 
ini  es.  So  the  Triple  Alliance  was  formed 
amid  exult. ml  p. 1  .ins,  and  Italy  fell  to  work 
on  her  army  and  navy  with  fresh  patriotic 
ardor.  One  thing  only  was  wanting — a 
colony;  and  Italy's  cup  of  happiness  ran 
over  when  the  Towers  allowed  her  a  slice  of 
Africa  that  nobody  else  would  take. 

Whatever  name  history  may  give  to  it,  a 
noble  burst  of  patriotism  or  the  very  frenz) 
of  megalomania,  Italy  to-day  finds  herself 
loaded  with  a  navy  she  cannot  man,  a  colony 
she  cannot  govern,  and  an  arm)  at  leasl  twice 
real  as  her  necessities  seem  to  call  for. 
Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  upon  armaments  while  Sicily  was  on 
the  verge  ol  rebellion  and  peasants  were  emi- 
grating in  thousands  to  Argentina  and  the 
United  Stales  to  escape  starvation.  The 
splendid  ironclads  and  the  twelve  army  corps 
are  but  a  poor  sel  "it  against  ;o. 000,000  peo- 
ple Struggling  with  poverty;  and  one  cannot 
well  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  Triple 
Alliance  has  thrown  upon  Italy  a  naval  and 
military  burden  she  is  not  yet  able  to  bear. 
Even  its  necessity  from  the  Italian  point  i>\ 
view  is  open  to  question. 

This   is   not    to   deny   that    the    hostility   o\ 
France  since    [870  has  been  both   fierce  and 
position    ami    intl 


of  the  Vatican  justified  some  measure  ol 
caution.  The  French  were  bitterly  chagrined 
when  the  Italians,  so  far  from  coming  to  their 
aid  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  b 
to  occupy  Rome  ;  and  when  they  went  a  step 
further  and  joined  the  Austro-German  alli- 
ance, French  resentment  knew  no  bounds. 
History  offers  no  parallel  to  the  rele: 
covert  war  waged  by  France  against  her 
Transalpine  neighbor  from  [888  to  1N98  — 
economic  war,  war  through  the  pre--,  war 
through  her  clerical  allies,  war  through  every 
diplomatic  channel,  war  in  every  sense  of  the 
woul  short  of  actual  hostilities  in  the  field. 
But  all  this,  while  undeniable,  may  be  met 
with  the  argument  that  neither  Germain-  nor 
Austria  can  afford  to  see  Italy  under  the  heel 
of  France,  and  that  in  consequence  she  gains 
no  more  security  from  the  Triple  Alliance 
than  was  already  assured  her  by  the 
international  rivalries. 

1  ill.    -  1  \  1  1      \M>    1  111     CHURCH 

As  to  the  Pope,  great  as  was  the  offence 

which  the  forced  surrender  of  his  temporal 
power  gave  to  earnest  Catholics  the  world 
over,  there  was  never  any  real  likeliho 
cither  France  or  Austria  undertaking  a  holy 
crusade  for  its  restoration.  Vaticanism 
undoubted  danger  to  Italy,  but  it  is  an  inter- 
nal danger  wholly. 

Catholics  usually  speak  of  the  head  of  their 
Church  as  "the  prisoner  i^i  the  Vatican." 
No  description  could  be  more  misleading. 
Leo  XIII  is  ,is  free  and  independent  a 
potentate  as  any  ruler  on  earth.  By  the 
Law  of  Guarantees,  passed  in  1  S 7  1 .  hi-  per- 
son is  declared  sacred  ;  royal  honors  are  to 
be  paid  him  whenever  he  sets  foot  in  the 
streets  ot  Rome;  he  is  exempt  from  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  from  all  interference  or  in- 
vestigation by  public  officials  and  the  police; 
he  is  allowed  to  receive  envoys  from  1 

states,   who   enjoy   all   the    privi  d    im- 

munities of  e:  edited  to  the  (Juirinal  ; 

he  may  in  return  despatch  nuncios  to  foi 
go\  ernments;  a  generous  endowment  is  yearly 
side  for  his  use,  and  if  the  Pope  prefers 
not  to  touch  it.  that  can  hardly  be  imput 
tin- blame  of  the  Government ;  he 
to  keep  up  guards ;  special  facilities 

irrespond- 
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ence,  by  post  or  telegraph,  is  franked  and 
free  from  inspection  ;  and  the  meetings  of  the 
Conclave  are  wholly  exempt  from  the  super- 
vision of  the  civil  power.  Considering  that 
to  the  more  immoderate  section  of  Italian 
politicians  the  Pope  wears  simply  the  aspect 
of  a  Pretender,  these  provisions  cannot  be 
called  ungenerous. 

The  quarrel  in  Italy  is  not,  as  it  is  so  often 
called,  a  quarrel  between  Church  and  State, 
but  between  the  State  and  the  Roman  Curia, 
or  government  of  the  Church. 

At  present  both  parties  play  a  waiting  game. 
The  Pope  still  professes  to  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  revival  of  at  least  some  portion  of 
his  temporal  power.  The  Quirinal,  supported 
by  four-fifths  of  the  people  of  Italy,  sets  its 
face  like  a  flint  against  anything  that  would 
impair  the  unity  of  the  kingdom,  while  the 
Pope  prohibits  the  faithful  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  election  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties and  resolutely  refuses  to  recognize  the 
civil  power. 

That  the  Quirinal  would  very  willingly  see 
the  antagonism  ended  and  "loyal  Catholics," 
who  number,  it  is  estimated,  about  a  third  of 
the  electorate,  rallying  round  the  Crown,  may 
well  be  believed.  But  it  is  not  so  certain  that 
the  Vatican  would  not  prefer  to  have  things 
go  on  as  they  are.  Its  continued  hostility  to 
the  Quirinal  is  a  guarantee  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  Catholics  that  the  Church  is  really  an 
international  institution,  and  not  bound  down 
to  the  interests  of  any  one  country.  Were 
the  Pope  to  forego  his  temporal  claims,  to 
allow  Catholics  to  exercise  their  right  of  suf- 
frage in  national  elections,  and  to  accept  the 
subsidy  annually  voted  him  by  the  Italian 
government,  he  would  at  once  create  the  sus- 
picion that  the  Catholic  Church  had  become 
a  mere  appendage  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
he  would  also,  which  is  a  mundane  but  very 
vital  consideration,  check  if  not  wholly  dam 
the  stream  of  gifts  and  money  that  now  flows 
into  the  Papal  treasury.  So  long  as  Leo  XIII. 
lives,  no  reconciliation  can  or  will  be  made. 
Whether  a  new  Pope  and  a  new  king  will  be 
able  to  come  to  terms  remains  to  be  seen. 

THE    GREATEST    PROBLEM  :    FINANCE 

But  this,  though  a  great,  is  not  the  greatest 
problem  confronting  Victor  Emmanuel  III. 
More  immediately  pressing  is  the  question  of 


finance.  The  war  of  liberation  raised  an  im- 
mense public  debt,  and  for  many  years  after 
its  birth  the  new  kingdom  showed  more  prod- 
igality than  wisdom  in  its  public  enterprises. 
Millions  were  voted  for  the  building  of  rail- 
ways and  roads,  the  embankment  of  rivers, 
the  drainage  of  marshes,  while  in  Rome  itself 
the  government  tried  to  rival  the  great  works 
of  the  Emperors  and  Popes. 

The  State  forced  the  banks  into  subsidiz- 
ing public  and  private  contractors  by  a  reck- 
less issue  of  paper  money  ;  it  fostered  many 
enterprises  seemingly  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  work  to  the  unemployed  at  any  cost. 
Taxation  was  high  and  more  oppressive  and 
less  productive  than  it  need  have  been. 

The  army  and  navy  swallowed  up  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  revenue,  and  were  indeed 
mainly  answerable  for  the  recurring  deficits. 
Italy  in  fact  for  many  years  has  been  discount- 
ing her  future  on  a  most  grandiose  scale  and 
incidentally  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends. 
The  public  debt  of  the  country  stands  at 
about  $2,450,000,000,  working  out  at  rather 
more  than  $77.00  per  head,  which  is  all  but 
as  much  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  The 
budgets,  after  showing  a  surplus  in  the  years 
1 894-1 895,  1 895-1 896,  1 896-1 897,  a  deficit 
of  over  $200,000  for  1 867-1 898  and  of 
$1,500,000  for  1 898- 1 899  and  a  surplus  of 
$  1 ,000,000  for  1 899- 1 900,  are  again  threatened 
with  an  adverse  balance.  The  estimates  for 
the  current  financial  year  disclose  a  deficit  of 
$3,800,000,  and  for  1901-1902  of  $3,600,000. 
The  total  revenue  is,  roughly,  $300,000,000, 
of  which  about  $75,000,000  is  expended  on 
defence.  On  two  points  all  Italian  economists 
seem  agreed  :  that  the  balance  of  the  budget 
must  not  be  compromised  by  any  reduction  of 
taxation,  and  that  taxation  has  reached  the 
highest  point  possible. 

Two  solutions  alone,  therefore,  are  indi- 
cated :  either  there  must  be  a  redistribution 
of  taxes  and  the  rich  made  to  pay  their  fair 
share,  or  else  a  vigorous  policy  of  retrench- 
ment must  be  inaugurated.  Rut  retrenchment 
to  be  effective  must  first  of  all  touch  the  armv 
and  navy.  Evenif  the  bureaucracy  is  remod- 
elled, as  it  well  might  be,  and  the  number  of 
offices  reduced  by  a  good  third  and  o(  officials 
by  half,  the  real  waste-pipe  that  drains  the 
national   resources  would   be   left   unstopped. 

Moreover,  there  are  certain   costh   rei 
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that  cannot  wait.  The  judiciary  needs  a  thor- 
ough overhauling;  the  judges  are  underpaid, 
are  by  no  means  as  independent  of  the  politi- 
cians as  the\-  should  he,  and  are  often  incom- 
petent if  not  corrupt.  The  school  s\ 
to,.,  is  wretchedly  inadequate;  the  masters 
receiving  starvation  wages,  when  they  rei  eive 
them  at  all.  And  above  all  else  looms  the 
agricultural  problem,  which  in  Italy,  as 
in  Spain,  is  complicated  by  the  latifundia. 

With  over  8,00X3,000  people,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  entire  population,  engaged  in 
agriculture,  the  relationship  between  land- 
owner and  farmer,  —  which,  as  in  Ireland,  is 
slowly  settling  itself  on  the  basis  of  coopera- 
tion or  copai  tnershij),  —  the  social  and  eco- 
nomh  •  onditions  of  the  contadini,  the  difficulty 
of  the  waste-lands  and  of  emigration  to  the 
towns  or  abroad  —  are  among  the  really 
national   problems  of  the  country. 

One  thing  is  sure:  whatever  reforms  are 
made,  neither  the  army  nor  the  navy  will  be 
suffered  to  decay.  Italy  will  not  retire  from 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  Italian  finances  will 
consequently  for  some  years  yet  be  pi- 
ously unstable. 

Hut  if  one  compares  the  Italy  of  to-da) 
with  the  Ital)  of  thirty  years  ago,  one  has  to 
confess  an  immense  improvement.  However 
high  the  taxation,  and  however  severe  the 
poverty,  the  people  manage  to  add  nearly 
$250,000,000  a  year  to  their  national  wealth, 
.mil  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  show 
an  annual  increase  oi  $5, 000,000.  More* 
there  is  growing  up  a  new  industrial  Italy, 
ist  which  the  mere  aesthete  declaims  in 
vain.  The  modem  spirit  had  to  come,  and 
even  if  it  does  show  little  reverence  for  the 
ind  brings  a  hosl  oi  foreign  speculators 
and  eapitalists  in  its  train,  it  still  has  within  it 
the  seed  oi  a  prosperous  and  regenerated  ttal) 

The  industrial  expansion  oi    the  last    few 

has  been  almost  startling.    The  exports 

for    1900    were    one-third    greater    than    the 

for  [891—1897.     Silk  exports  valued 

in    i>  tow   promise  to  be 

over  $100,000,000  for  the  current  year.     The 

cotton  industry  more  than  doubled  its  exports 

between     1 S. ,-   and     1000.      With    the    help   o\ 

ipital   Italy  now  p]  oduces  almost    all 


the  steel  she  requires  for  her  railroads  and 
shipyards.      The    rivers   are    beginning   to  be 
harnessed  for  the  supply  of  electricity.      It  is 
true  native  capital  is  still  timid  —  the  Italians 
have    none   of   the    speculative    pluck   of   the 
Americans  and  Germans  —  and  that  mo 
the   money   needed   for  the  industries  comes 
from  Berlin,  Switzerland,  and  London,  to  a 
small  extent,  too,  from  New  York.      It  is 
true  that  except  around  Naples  and   Bari  the 
new  spirit  has  not  touched  the  South. 
the  less,  Italy  is  rapidly  learning  to  supply 
her  own  needs,  and  beginnii  impete  in 

the  international  market. 

The  most  interesting  recent  development 
is  the  growth  of  cooperative  agencies  in  the 
ultural  districts.  With  village  banks 
lending  at  an  easy  rate,  buying  seed  and 
manure  and  machinery  and  reselling  them 
at  wholesale  juices  to  their  members;  with 
cooperative  creameries  and  bakeries,  cattle 
insurance  companies,  a  network  of  friendly 
societies  and  the  beginnings  of  welln 
ized  and  scientific  agricultural  schoi 
much  has  been  done  to  raise  the  status  of 
the  peasant,  who  for  centuries  has  been  in- 
credibly downtrodden,  to  free  him  from  debt, 
and  make  him  abandon  his  antiquated  and 
exhausting  methods  of  culture. 

The  utilitarianism  of   the  Italy  of  to-d 
not  to  be  summed  up  solely  in  the   hi 
bridge  which  spans  the  embanked    ' 
the  Castle  of   St.  Angelo,  or  the  electric   cars 
that    rush    round    the    Forum    of    Trajan.      It 
shows    itself    in    a    hundred    departments  oi 
practical  life.     Not  even  in  Germany,  where 
they  write  about  everything   under  the  sun. 
has   more  been  written   about   socialism  in  all 
mis    than    in    Italy.      In    jurisprudence, 
political  economy,  and  especially  in  criminol- 
ind  penol  well  as  in  such  purely 

materialistic   problems  as  drainage  and 
construction    and    hygiene,    modern    Italy    has 
done  excellent  work.     She  is,  in  short,  K 
ing  Americanized. 

Victor  Emmanuel  III.  has  succeeded  to  the 
rulership  ^\  a  people  that  is  not  to  be  placed 
among  the  dying  nations  iA  the  world.  It 
has  for  a  time  sunk  in  a  lethargy,  but  the 
hour  of  its  awakening  is  at  hand. 


OUR    PRAIRIES   AND    THE    ORIENT 

THE  GREATEST  FARM  IN  THE  WORLD  TO  BE  BROUGHT 
INTO  CLOSE  COMMERCIAL  RELATION  WITH  THE  GREAT- 
EST POPULATION  IN  THE  WORLD  — A  LOOK  INTO  A 
FUTURE  IN  EXPORTS  YET  UNDREAMED  OF  —  THE 
CAPACITY   OF  THE    PRAIRIES    AND  THE    NEEDS   OF   ASIA 

BY 

WILLIAM    R.    LICxHTON 


THE  prairies  of  the  United  States  com- 
prise a  stretch  of  territory  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  miles  wide  by 
twelve  hundred  miles  long.  They  include 
the  full  width  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska, 
and  half  of  Wyoming,  and  they  extend  from 
southern  Texas  to  the  boundary  of  British 
America,  thus  forming  over  one-third  of  the 
total  area  of  the  United  States.  In  point  of 
productive  efficiency  this  is  incomparably  the 
richest  third.  Its  riches  do  not  lie  in  "  pockets 
or  "  fissures,"  which  will  be  worked  out  and 
exhausted  by  and  by  ;  neither  do  they  depend 
upon  the  development  of  any  artificial  indus- 
trial scheme.  They  are  the  safe  and  sure 
riches  of  the  farm. 


We  have,  then,  a  farm  of  more  than  one 
million  square  miles,  capable  of  producing 
everything  from  cotton  to  wheat,  capable  of 
yielding  an  abundance  to  feed  and  clothe  all 
the  swarming  millions  of  the  earth.  No  other 
nation  has  anything  like  this  resource  ;  no- 
where is  there  a  similar  area  with  similar 
physical  conditions.  It  is  strange  that  these 
facts  have  been  so  little  emphasized.  Per- 
haps their  simplicity  baffles  comprehension 
no  less  than  their  magnitude. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  great 
region  has  been  full}-  exploited  ;  for  that  is 
very  far  from  the  truth.  Consistent  exploi- 
tation has  hardly  begun ;  and  in  the  very 
nature    of    things    it    can   never  be   finished. 
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There  is  no  limitation  possible  to  be  put 
upon  it.  It  can  give  direct  sustenance  to 
more  people  than  can  be  sustained  by  all  the 
rest  of  the  N<nth  American  continent.  It 
the  United  States  were  forever  to  concern 
itself  only  with  its  domestic  market,  with  no 
care  beyond  the  problem  of  filling  its 
own  stomach  and  covering  its  own  back, 
then  these  wide  gardens  of  the  interior  would 
one  day  contain  our  densest  population  ;  just 
as  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  which  has  been 
ruled  by  an  ancient  hostility  to  foreign  rela- 
tions, population  has  centred  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  soil  offers  the  most  abundant 
fruitage. 

OUR    PRAIRIES    VET    SPARS1  I  V    SI  III  I  D 

Yet  production  of  farm  crops  employs 
fewer  men  than  are  required  for  handling, 
milling,  and  marketing  them.  As  we  look 
more  and  more  to  other  lands  for  purchasers 
of  our  grain  and  flour,  our  cotton  and  its 
fabrics,  our  meat,  wool,  and  hides,  the  ten- 
dency will  be  to  maintain  our  chief  centres 
of  population  in  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial capitals  near  our  coasts.  The  prairies 
have  tried  to  build  large  cities,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish their  independence  of  other  regions; 
but  it  has  been  for  the  most  part  a  misguided 
ambition.  It  is  sale  to  say  thai  for  ! 
years  to  come  there  will  be  no  mammoth 
cities  upon  our  interior  plains.  There  is  no 
need  of  them.  Towns  upon  the  prairie 
now  needed  only  for  the  work  "I  gathering 
our  farm  products  together,  putting  them 
into  marketable  form,  and  shipping  them 
away.  Chicago  is,  of  course,  out  o\  the  argu- 
ment. Chicago  owes  its  size  and  str< 
to  its  location  at  the  head  oJ  the  lake 
;  only  in  part  is  it  an  interior  town. 
Chicago  would  be  impossible  out  upon  the 
prairies. 

At  present,  the  prairie  states  contain  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  people  of  the  nation  ; 
and  of  these,  much  less  than  one-halt  are 
dwellers  upon  the  farms  and  ranges.  Strik- 
■  ige  between  the  well-inhabited 
humid  region  and  the  sparsely  settled  arid 
districts,  it  is  well  within  the  truth  to  say 
that,  exclusive  of  the  cities  and  towns,  there 
arc-  not  more  than  two  persons  to  each  square 
mile.  In  some  places,  as  in  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
the  proportion  is  much    greater;  elsewhere, 


as  in  Montana  and  Wyoming,  it  is  much 
less. 

Almost  all  the  land  that  is  now  tillable  is 
nominally  occupied,  —  that  is,  the  title  has 
passed  from  the  government  to  private 
owners  ;  but  there  is  comparatively  little  even 
of  the  arable  acreage  that  is  fully  imp; 
and  there  are  still  many  millions  of  acres  of 
other  land  subject  to  entry.  Certainly  there 
is  room  and  there  will  soon  be  legitimate 
industrial  opportunities  upon  the  central 
prairies  for  at  least  fifty  times  their  pr 
population. 

A    REVOLl    riONARY    WESTERN    PLAN 

The  people  of  other  parts  of  the  country 
have  discredited  the  scheme  for  reclaiming 
the  arid  lands  of  the  West.  Whatever  inter- 
est Eastern  men  take  in  irrigation  is  extrinsic 
rather  than  vital,  curious  rather  than  pro- 
found ;  they  seem  to  regard  the  idea  as  but 
another  palpitation  of  the  overwrought  West- 
ern brain.  But  that  is  all  wrong.  Alt!: 
parts  of  the  West  may  have  been  monomani- 
acal  in  politics,  Western  delusions  have  hardly 
been  so  great  as  Eastern  prejudices  a. 
the  larger  development  of  the  prairies.  The 
West  has  as  yet  proposed  no  plan  for  the 
future  that  has  anything  like  the  pra 
value  of  the  reclamation  of  the  desert  lands. 
If  results  be  the  criterion  of  judgment,  then 
Western  railroad  building  will  be  dwarfed  in 
comparison.  The  accomplishment 
ent  designs  will  contribute  to  our  national 
wealth,  strength,  and  prestige,  more  than  is 
now  contributed  by  all  the  factories  of  the 
East. 

When   the  early  Spanish   adventurers 
tered     New     Mexico    and    Arizona    from    the 
SOUth,   more   than   550  yea:  they  found 

isolated  bands  of  I'ueblo  Indians  accumulating 
river  flood-waters,  which  they  distributed  by 
rude    methods    over    intinitesim  fields 

and  garden-patches.      Their  enginee 
was    small,  so   that    there  was  almost   no 

I  plan   for  constructing   reservoirs 

canals;   the  methods  in   use  were  only  make- 
shifts.    The    irrigable    lands    in    the  na 
valleys  were  accounted  too  valuable 
pation  for  dwellinj  rdingly,  the  I'ueblo 

villages  were  built  tar  up  on  the  canon  walls, 
which   were    destitute   ot    soil.      It 
small    cultivated    tracts   in    the    valleys    that 
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kept  the  Pueblo  tribes  intact  for  centuries, 
though  they  were  surrounded  by  harassing 
enemies.  Upon  the  incursion  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  in  the  southwest,  the  new- 
comers were  compelled  to  adopt  the  ancient 
method  of  agriculture ;  for  no  other  method 
was  possible.  At  the  present  time  the  whites 
are  using  several  canals  whose  banks  are 
known  to  be  at  least  four  hundred  years  old. 

When  the  Mormons  went  to  possess  the 
Salt  Lake  Basin  the  lands  were  an  arid 
waste ;  but  there  were  goodly  rivers  dis- 
charging volumes  of  fresh  water  into  the  lake. 
There  is  pathos,  even  tragedy,  in  the  story. 
With  infinite  faith,  the  Saints  planted  in  the 
desert  sands  all  that  remained  of  their  small 
store  of  potatoes  ;  and  then,  with  infinite  toil, 
they  constructed  rude  ditches  and  flumes  of 
hollowed  logs,  to  divert  some  of  the  water  of 
the  streams  upon  their  fields.  The  result  was 
almost  a  miracle ;  for  out  of  the  desolate  earth 
came  a  bountiful  harvest.  Small  wonder  that 
those  simple  folk  thought  themselves  espe- 
cially favored  of  God  ! 

From  those  little  beginnings  has  grown  the 
unshakable  Western  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  water-cure  for  the  ills  of  aridity.  A  few 
years  ago,  irrigation  in  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States  was  nothing  more  than  an 
unimportant  local  custom  ;  but  it  must  soon 
be  recognized  as  a  large  part  of  the  policy 
of  empire.  A  few  years  ago  the  idea  had 
almost  no  strenuous  advocate  but  the  land- 
boomer  ;  now  it  has  its  prophets  and  minis- 
ters among  those  men  whose  claim  to  wise 
statesmanship  is  most  secure.  So  long  ago 
as  1894  —  a  very  long  time  in  the  history  of 
this  subject  —  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  in  the 
course  of  an  address  at  Pittsburg  said  :  — 

"  Mighty  as  has  been  our  past,  our  resources  have 
just  been  touched  upon,  and  there  is  wealth  beyond 
the  Mississippi  which  in  the  not  distant  future  will 
astonish  even  the  dwellers  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.  From  the  time  my  eyes  first  rested  on 
the  great  uncultivated  plains  which  lie  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  my  waking  dreams 
have  been  filled  with  visions  of  the  incalculable  wealth 
which  the  touch  of  living  water  will  bring  to  life 
from  those  voiceless  deserts." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  past  twenty  years 
cover  the  whole  life  of  the  present  agitation. 
All  that  lies  before  1880  is  mythical,  unsub- 
stantial.    Twentv  vears  ago  Colorado  had  no 


wealth  but  that  of  its  mines  ;  indeed,  it  is  likely 
that  most  persons  think  of  Colorado  as  being 
even  now  a  mining  community,  pure  and  simple. 
Yet  Captain  H.  M.  Chittenden,  of  the  United 
States  Engineer  Corps,  said  officially  in  1898: 
"Already  in  the  greatest  mineral-producing 
states  in  the  West,  California  and  Colorado, 
irrigated  agriculture  yields  a  greater  wealth 
of  product  than  the  mines."  Most  of  this 
mighty  change  has  been  wrought  within  the 
last  decade  by  private  and  corporate  enter- 
prise on  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  land 
that  may  be  reclaimed. 

Any  man  who  doubts  the  power  of  water 
as  an  agent  of  regeneration  in  the  arid  section 
should  look  upon  the  communities  of  Greeley, 
Longmont,  Boulder,  and  Loveland,  and  be  for- 
ever rid  of  his  doubts. 

A    MIRACLE    BY    IRRIGATION' 

In  the  year  1888  I  spent  some  time  in  the 
town  of  Phoenix,  Ari.,  which  was  then  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  superheated  principality 
of  desolation,  almost  as  barren  of  life  as  the 
coppery  sky  above  it.  I  listened  curiously  to 
those  who  seemed  to  be  talking  in  their  dreams 
of  what  they  meant  to  do  with  the  dammed 
waters  of  the  Gila  River.  I  could  not  believe 
that  that  was  wise  talk  :  their  terrible  sun  had 
made  them  mad !  But  Phoenix  has  indeed 
risen  out  of  the  fire.  That  baked  expanse  of 
sand  is  now  rich  with  orchards  of  figs,  almonds, 
and  citrous  fruits,  and  beautiful  with  long 
avenues  of  palms,  —  a  new  Paradise  fash- 
ioned out  of  the  refuse  materials  of  Hades. 
Nor  is  this  an  exceptional  case.  The  most 
valuable,  because  the  most  productive,  farm 
lands  of  the  United  States  are  in  those  parts 
of  the  arid  region  where  irrigation  is  prac- 
tised ;  for  agriculture  by  irrigation  yields 
larger  crops  of  nearly  all  the  staples  than 
are  produced  upon  the  same  acreage  in  the 
humid  districts;  and  agriculture  is  even  now 
the  chief  resource  of  nearly  all  of  the  arid 
states. 

The  question  now  presented  is  not  the 
desirability  of  irrigation  ;  it  is  a  plain  ques- 
tion of  the  economic  practicability  of  a  whole- 
sale application  of  it  throughout  the  western 
half  of  the  prairie  country.  The  ninety- 
eighth  meridian,  which  cuts  Kansas  in  half, 
has  been  fixed,  after  thorough  experiment, 
as   the    line    that   divides   the   arid    from    the 
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humid  section.  East  of  that  line  irrigation 
is  practised  with  great  advantage,  though 
crops  can  usually  be  grown  without  such  aid  ; 
but  to  the  west,  the  irrigating  ditch  is  neces- 
sary as  a  condition  precedent  to  constant 
crops;  without  it,  crop  failure  is  the  rule. 
Thousands  ol  settlers,  in  courageous 
ranee,  have  demonstrated  this  fact  at  their 
own  great  cost. 

There  are  three  agencies  through  which 
irrigation  may  be  carried  on  :  private,  cor- 
porate,  and  governmental.  Kach  of  these 
has  its  legitimate  province.  Private  entei 
prise  will  accomplish  the  least  in  net  results  ; 
for  main'  reasons,  it  can  hardly  extend  be- 
yond the  landowner's  improvement  of  his 
own  estate.  At  many  places  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  and  elsewhere,  indi- 
vidual farmers  have  achieved  great  success 
by  sinking  wells  and  constructing  small  stor- 
age basins,  from  which  the  water  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  crops.  This  practice  involves  no 
elaborate  or  costly  plant;  a  single  windmill 
will  pump  enough  water  to  irrigate  a  farm  ; 
and  of  course  this  plan  can  be  pursued  in 
places  remote  from  the  streams.  In  other 
places,  where  act-ess  to  a  stir. mi  was  possible, 
canals  were  dug  for  diverting  the  water  di- 
rectly ;  or  primitive  waterwheels  were  built, 
whose  buckets  would  discharge  theii 
tents  into  troughs  and  ditches.  So  long  as 
the  supply  of  water  was  adequate,  all  went 
well;  but  as  the  number  of  users  increased, 
the  Mow  oi  the  stream  was  often  seriously 
diminished  or  altogether  (Ut  off  from  lands 
below  . 

Individual  effort  in  development  was  ni 
sarily  haphazard,  with  no  tendency  toward  a 
centra]  or  common  reservoir.     Such  an  estab 
lishment  has  !  irded  by  our  people  as 

semi  public-    in    character,  and    it    requires   the 
investment   oi    considerable    capital.     Corpo- 

mization,  therefore,  was  the  li 
successor  to  private  enterprise.  Coi  porations, 
largely  capitalized,  could  build  large  ditch 
systems,  and  get  over  engineering  and  other 
administrative  obstacles  which  the  lesser 
power  had   found   insurmountable;    thc\    wee 

thus  able  to  organize  the  work  over  large  dis 

trictS,  and    to   give    it    orderly  direction.      The 

corporate  method  oi  procedure,  however,  was 

at  first  but  a  continuation  oi  the  private  method 

on  a  w  id(i  scale,  with  no  ability  to  master  the 


final  difficulty.  The  companies  did  nothing 
but  tap  the  streams  and  take  the  water  that 
stood  at  their  head  gates.  In  the  summer 
months,  when  the  water  was  most  needed, 
the  streams  were  shrunken  to  their  least  di- 
mensions ;  and  as  the  companies  and  the 
users  of  water  multiplied,  those  farthest  up- 
stream would  appropriate  the  entire  flow. 
As  corporate  interests  were  larger  than 
private,  this  condition  bred  an  increase  in 
the  volume,  bitterness,  and  expense  of  liti- 
gation. 

Hut   the  Western    mind    is   audacious.      [1 
genius  could  not  work  another  miracle  of  the 
leaves  and  fishes;   but  it  did  something   quite 
as    effective    in    results    when    it    elaborated 
plans  for  the  si  I    flood-waters.     There 

was  a  double  incentive  for  effort  in  that  di- 
rection. Almost  every  year,  the  cities  and 
farms  of  the  lower  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
valleys  were  losing  many  millions  of  dollars 
by  the  fury  of  spring  freshets;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  arid  region  was  seeing  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  water  run  wastefully 
away.  By  and  by  came  the  thought  oi  build- 
ing reservoirs  large  enough  to  catch  the 
spring  floods  and  to  preserve  them  ag 
the  time  of  need  upon  the  farms  of  the  upper 
valleys;  and  thus  of  lessening,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  havoc  wrought  by  the  fr< 
downstream. 

The  possibility  o\  totally  preventing  the 
floods  is  yet  conjectural.  It  maybe  accom- 
plished, but  it  will  require  very  extensive 
works,  whose  construction  will  occupy  many 
years.  But  the  primary  value  of  reservoirs 
will  be  th>  oi  water  for  use  in  U 

tion.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  ever)  dam. 
however  small,  will  effect  something  in  check- 
ing the  spring  torrents  ;  but  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Mississippi  flood  originates  from 
the  rains  oi  the  humid  regions. 

At    fust   the   idea  of   flood-storage  wa 
bold  and  so  doubtful  as  almost  rry  its 

own  condemnation.  Hut  there  is  no  S] 
lativc  undertaking  so  large  that  it  cannot 
apital  tor  its  promotion.  Indeed, 
American  capital  seems  fond  ol  just  such 
lisks.  The  project  had  hardlv  found  expres- 
sion before  the  ubiquitous  corporations  ap- 
peared, with  unlimited  daring  and  almost 
unlimited  millions  of  money,  read)  to  \(ii- 
ture  upon  tin-  enterprise. 
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It  would  hardly  have  been  practicable  — 
certainly  it  was  not  a  measure  of  economy  — 
to  build  the  reservoirs  in  the  wide  prairie  val- 
leys, and  thus  store  the  waters  on  the  imme- 
diate sites  of  their  future  use.  The  work  had 
to  be  done  in  the  canons  or  gorges  toward 
the  mountains,  where  a  comparatively  small 
expenditure  would  suffice  for  accumulating 
vast  volumes  of  water.  As  an  indication 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  proper 
locations,  it  has  been  estimated  by  Captain 
Chittenden  that  to  raise  the  outlet  of  Yel- 
lowstone Lake  by  one  foot  would  represent 
the  storage  of  nearly  4,000,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  water,  in  addition  to  the  present 
contents  of  the  lake,  —  or  enough  to  irri- 
gate about  90,000  acres  of   land. 

TO    RECLAIM    FIFTEEN    NILE    VALLEYS 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  advocates 
of  irrigation  see  visions  of  one  wide  expanse 
of  luxuriant  life  on  what  is  now  the  arid 
region.  The  irrigation  unit  is  the  acre-foot : 
that  is,  after  experiment  it  is  now  said  that  if 
twelve  inches  of  water  can  be  put  each  year 
upon  the  arid  and  semi-arid  lands  of  the  high 
plains,  properly  distributed  at  the  time  of 
the  crops'  need,  success  in  agriculture  may 
be  attained.  Captain  Chittenden  says  that 
"  omitting  the  Pacific  Coast  watershed  and 
the  subhumid  tracts  east  and  west  of  the 
strictly  arid  zone,  it  is  not  likely  that  over 
one  million  square  miles  can  properly  be 
considered  as  the  total  area  over  which  the 
storage  of  water  must  be  systematically 
developed."  This  estimate  includes  many 
inter-mountain  valleys  and  plains  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  prairies.  From  these  one 
million  square  miles,  the  average  run-off 
of  waste  water  is  two  inches  annually,  —  or 
enough,  if  it  can  be  saved  and  used,  to  irri- 
gate one-sixth  of  the  entire  area  and  bring 
it  to  productiveness.  This  will  mean  the 
reclamation  from  profitless  aridity  of  over 
100,000,000  acres, — a  territory  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  the  state  of  Nebraska,  and 
more  than  six  times  as  large  as  the  portion 
of  Nebraska  that  is  now  cultivated  ;  or  more 
than  fifteen  times  as  large  as  the  cultivated 
valley  of  the  Nile.  Surely,  this  is  a  prize 
worth  winning. 

The  apparent  need  is  that  the  construction 
of  reservoirs  shall  be  managed  by  the  Gen- 


eral Government.  That  would  obviate  the 
chief  causes  of  failure,  and  would  place  the 
individual  farmer  upon  a  more  secure  footing. 
There  must  also  be  an  intelligent  modification 
of  existing  laws  respecting  both  land  and 
water  rights,  to  meet  actual  needs.  Then 
the  prairies  will  enter  with  confidence  upon 
a  future  of  limitless  achievement.  In  the 
arid  and  humid  zones  together  there  will  be 
more  than  one  quarter  of  a  billion  acres  of 
farms  whose  productive  power  is  unequalled 
in  the  world ;  and  there  will  be,  besides, 
400,000,000  acres  of  grazing  land  capable 
of  sustaining  herds  the  like  of  which  has 
never  been  seen.  This  is  not  a  vision  ;  it  is 
the  visible  shadow  of  coming  events. 

OUR    PRAIRIE    SURPLUS 

The  question  arises  :  What  is  it  to  profit 
us,  though  we  pile  the  fruits  of  husbandry 
mountain-high  over  all  our  inland  plains  ? 
We  can  feed  and  clothe  ourselves,  to  be  sure  ; 
but  it  is  the  use  and  value  of  the  surplus 
product  of  man's  effort  that  make  for  his 
permanent  wealth,  power,  and  welfare.  How 
shall  we  use  our  prairie  surplus  ? 

Heretofore,  the  chief  argument  offered  in 
behalf  of  their  development  has  been  that 
it  will  open  new  lands  for  settlement  to  the 
excess  population  of  the  crowding  Eastern 
states.  So  long  as  our  national  life  was  the 
life  of  the  domestic  circle,  we  had  reason  to 
be  anxious  about  the  ultimate  overpopulation 
of  Eastern  centres  of  industry  ;  we  thought 
with  grave  fears  of  the  time  to  come  when 
we,  too,  should  have  our  Manchesters  and 
Birminghams,  with  their  people  out  of  work 
and  wanting  the  means  to  live.  We  were 
going  to  make  homes  for  these  people  upon 
the  vacant  prairies  ;  there  they  could  satisfy 
their  belly-needs;  there,  as  they  prospered, 
they  would  create  a  new  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  factories,  and  they  would  aid  in 
the  development  of  Western  mining  by  bring- 
ing agricultural  supplies  nearer  to  the  mines, 
thus  reducing  the  cost  of  life  to  the  miners. 
The  whole  argument  was  constricted  and 
illiberal.  The  prairie  farms  were  to  he  hap- 
less refuges  for  those  whom  our  national 
policy   had  first  pauperized. 

Now  our  horizon  is  lifting  and  is  wider. 
A  distinctive  and  precise  foreign  policy  oi 
our  own  is  clearing  the  farther  air,  and  from 
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the  summits  of  our  mountains  of  surplus 
products  we  are  looking  abroad  and  behold- 
ing distant  opportunities.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  soon  lead 
in  supplying  foodstuff  and  cotton  fabrics 
to  all  the  waiting  markets  of  the  Orient. 
In  some  of  those  markets  we  are  already 
supreme,  though  we  have  hardly  realized  it. 
If  the  present  American  contention  C01 
ing  the  Chinese  question  is  to  prevail,  and 
the  Empire  is  preserved  in  its  integrity,  and 
as  a  tree  field  for  the  COmmen  e  ol  all  nations, 
then  China  will  be  our  chief  patron. 

No  reasonable  man  can  doubt  the  greal 
future  of  the  Pacific  world.  As  Professor 
Reinsch  has  indicated  in  his  recent  volume 
upon  "World  Politics,"  the  lands  that  border 
upon  the  Pacific  contain  nearly  one-half  the 
total  population  of  the  "lobe;  and  because 
of  inadequate  transportation  facilities  upon 
land,    the    people    are    more    dependent    than 

Western  nations  upon  maritime  commerce. 
"  The  whole  perspective  of  the  industrial  world 
will  thus  be  changed,"  he  writes;  "what  for- 
merly seemed  almost  the  backyard  of  the  world 
is  now  to  become  the  very  centre  of  interest. 
Japan  bids  fair  to  rival  the  great  island  king 
i  li  »m  i  'l  the  West."  China  is  to  be  the  goal  of 
this  new  activity  ;  and  China  will  be  for  cen- 
turies, perhaps  forever,  too  remote  to  render 
practicable  overland  commercial  communica- 
tion with  Europe.  Traffic  with  the  Orient  will 
be  seaborne.  The  Greater  United  Stan's  is 
China's  nearest  Western  neighbor;  China's 
needs  are  our  opportunities 

It  is  a  market  without  bounds.  Four  hun- 
dred millions  of  people  are  living  within  an 
in  l  one-half  that  of  the  United  States ;  they 

aie  using  the  rudest  of  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial methods,  which  limit  the  man's  effort 
and  his  productive  efficiency.  They  are 
subsisting  in  the  most  meagre  fashion  ;   their 

need-,  are  great.  We  have  plent\  to  offer 
them  ;  yet  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years 
that  China  has  really  discovered  America  as  a 
source  of  supply,  and  it  is  within  five  years 
that  we  have  reall)  waked  to  the  fact  that 
China  is  a  market  worth  our  while.  We  have 
been  used  to  ascribing  our  limited  intercourse 
to    the   self-imposed  isolation  and   conserva 

tisin  of  the  Chinese;    but  a  large   share  of    re 

sponsibilit)  is  due  to  our  own  conservative 
prejudices 


It  is  not  ni}-  purpose  to  discuss  the  Chinese 
trade  situation,  but  only  to  indicate  what  the 
prairies  may  do  in  that  market.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  trouble  in  China,  not  one-tenth  of 
the  Empire  was  open  to  foreign  trade, 
by  indirect  means  ;  nevertheless  (taking  into 
account  the  change  in  value  of  Chinese  cur- 
rency, which  is  the  basis  of  the  estimate)  the 
value  of  import  trade  had  nearly  doubled 
within  twelve  years.  Most  of  the  increase 
was  in  the  years  [898  and  1X99. 

THE    MERE    BEGINNING    OF    CHINESE    TRADE 

Yet    how  little    has   been   done   to   take   ad 
vantage  of  this  new  opportunity  is  shown  bv 
the  fact  that  in  [  899  there  were  but  185  clear 
ances  of  merchant  steamships  from  the  United 
State-  for  aii  "l   Asia,  as  against  5390  clear 
ances   for  Europe.     In   1898  our  exporl 
Europe   reached   the    value    of    N )S  1 ,000,000, 
while  our  exports  to  all  of  Asia  were  of  the 
value   of   only    S47, 000,000.     Yet    b\    many 
rights    the    Asiatic    markets    are   ours. 
Francisco  is  nearer  than   Marseilles  to  1  . 
kong  by  2000  miles,  and  the  old  conditions 
of   shipping  are  now  so    far  modified  that  the 
great  width  of  open  ocean  is  no  longer  a  hin 
derance   to   us.     Roughly  stated,  3000  tons 
of  coal   are   necessary   for  the   trip   from   the 
United    States  to  the  Chinese  coast  ;    there 
fore,  as  we  have  no  intermediate  coalii 

tions  on  the  direct  run,  ships  of  less  than 
4000  tons'  burden  would  be  ineffective.  Hut 
our  Asiatic  trade  is  opening  to  us  at  a  time 
when  the  problem  of  long-distance  ocean 
transportation  has  found  practical  solution  in 
the  building  ol  large  steel-hulled  steamers. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Chamberlain,  Unite*  Com 

missioner  of  Navigation,  says  that  "if  the 
opportunity  is  promptly  seized  upon  by  the 
United  States,  the  changed  conditions  may  be 
made  almost  immediately  the  source  of  enor- 
mous addition  to  our  national  wealth.  .  .  . 
In  the  competition  between  the  Sue/,  route 
and     the     direct      route     across    the     Pacific, 

Europe  will   be   handicapped   by  the 

tolls.     The  appearance  of    large  steamships 

on  the  Pacific  opens  the  way  also  tor  la-; 
steamships;    and     here,    too.    because    of    the 

shorter    distance    ol    the    direct    route,   the 

United  States  have  the  advantage  of  nations 
which  must  use  the  Suei  Canal." 
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Although  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  trade 
with  China  is  not  great,  the  percentage  of 
gain  within  the  last  five  years  is  significant. 
Our  exports  to  that  country  in  1899  were  in 
value  double  those  of  1896,  —  an  increase 
exceeded  only  by  Japan. 

Our  commercial  prestige  in  China  should 
be  advantageously  affected  by  the  attitude 
of  our  government  in  the  present  international 
struggle.  The  behavior  of  the  administration 
has  been  in  rather  startling  contrast  to  that 
of  other  Powers ;  our  government  has  con- 
sidered Chinese  interests  no  less  than  its 
own ;  its  actions  admit  of  no  interpretation 
but  one  of  fairness  and  honor,  in  keeping  with 
the  past  relations  of  the  two  nations ;  it  has 
no  wish  but  that  the  Empire  may  remain 
intact.  Consistent  adherence  to  this  policy 
should  surely  earn  for  us  the  consideration 
of  a  people  intelligent  enough  to  appreciate 
its  meaning. 

But  the  chief  reason  for  our  hope  of  con- 
trol in  Chinese  markets  is  that  we  have  to 
sell  what  the  Chinese  must  buy.  The  rela- 
tive importance  of  American  factory  products 
is  overvalued,  as  compared  with  agricultural. 
In  1899,  62  per  cent  of  our  exports  were 
agricultural  products;  in  1898,  69  per  cent. 
At  times  our  manufactures  may  lead  in  the 
trade  with  China ;  but  that  will  not  be  per- 
manently true.  The  Chinese  are  artisans  by 
instinct ;  they  have  in  their  own  land  immeas- 
urable resources  for  developing  the  mechan- 
ical arts  and  manufactures,  and  they  will 
experience  in  a  constantly  increasing  degree 
the  need  for  profitable  employment  of  their 
own  labor.  As  they  learn  Western  methods, 
they  will  do  at  home  a  great  deal  of  what 
the  West  is  now  doing  for  them  in  mills  and 
factories  and  shops. 

But  they  will  find  limitations  in  supplying 
themselves  with  the  staple  crops  of  the  farm ; 
they  have  not  adequate  means.  One  of  our 
fixed  notions  is  that  Chinese  labor  is  ruinously 
cheaper  than  our  own  ;  and  so  it  is,  if  we 
consider  only  the  wage  of  the  individual 
laborer,  but  not  if  we  take  into  account  his 
productive  power.  It  has  been  shown  that 
with  the  methods  now  employed,  fifty  China- 
men have  hardly  the  productive  efficiency  of 
one  American  agriculturist.  As  the  Chinese 
become  learned  in  scientific  agriculture,  adopt 
modern  methods  and  machinery,  and  increase 


individual  efficiency,  the  discrepancy  in  the 
prices  of  labor  will  certainly  diminish.  This 
has  been  proved  true  in  cases  where  native 
laborers  have  been  educated  and  employed 
in  manufacturing  industries.  As  these  con- 
ditions are  regulated  in  obedience  to  economic 
laws,  and  the  Chinese  farmer  becomes  an 
actual  competitor  of  the  Western  man,  the 
prices  of  soil  products  will  depend  primarily 
upon  land  values  and  upon  natural  crop  con- 
ditions. In  those  particulars,  our  prairies  will 
have  an  immense  advantage ;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Chinese  can  buy  the  staple 
food-crops  in  the  United  States  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  producing  them  at  home.  A  study 
of  the  details  of  the  trade  relations  of  the  last 
five  years  shows  that  this  truth  is  already 
appreciated.  Chinese  agriculture  will  consist 
in  the  main  of  the  cultivation  of  special  prod- 
ucts. Like  England,  and  even  like  our  own 
Eastern  states,  China  will  find  it  impossible  to 
raise  the  principal  food-crops  in  competition 
with  the  big  prairies,  where  the  conditions 
for  their  growth  are  perfect.  Our  principal 
offerings  in  future  commerce  with  the  Far 
East  will  be  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  and  other 
foodstuffs. 

A  MARKET  FOR  COTTON,  FLOUR,  AND  CORN 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  when  the 
West  tries  to  sell  its  manufactures  in  the 
Orient,  the  people  must  first  be  educated  to 
their  use.  This  is  not  true  with  regard  to 
agricultural  products.  With  these  there  are 
no  prejudices  to  be  overcome  ;  the  Chinese 
know  their  value,  and  the  market  is  already 
made  and  waiting. 

As  regards  China  as  a  market  for  our 
cotton,  it  was  in  1896  that  the  balance  of 
Chinese  trade  turned  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  In  1897  our  cottons  were  still  more 
successful  as  against  European  competition. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Taylor,  statistical  secretary  to  the 
Inspector  General  of  Chinese  customs,  wrote 
that  "the  favor  which  American  [cotton] 
goods  find  in  the  Chinese  market  is  due  to 
their  cheapness."  Sir  Charles  Beresford 
wrote  in  "The  Break-Up  of  China,"  that  in 
the  ten  years  from  1887  to  1897  America 
had  increased  her  interest  in  the  Chinese 
importation  of  cotton  goods  by  121  percent 
in  quantity  and  59.]  per  cent  in  value,  while 
the  interest  of  Great   Britain  and  of  India  in 
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similar  goods  had  decreased  [3|  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  8  per  cent  in  value.  Consul 
General  Goodnow  reported  from  Shanghai  in 

January,  1900:  — 

■  in  cloths  dominating  the  market   in 
northern  China  and  now  challenging  trade  in 
tral  China  are  from  America     We  <  an  control  this 
market  so  long  as  we  have  an  equal  entrance  into 
all  China,  especially  as  freight  lines  from  our  coun- 

multiplied  ;  and  when  the  Nicaragua!]  • 
is  built,  no  other  than  American  cotton  good 
apply  in  China." 

In  [898  the  United  States  sold  to  China 
cotton  to  the  value  of  36,944,520;  and  in 
1899  the  sales  had  increased  to  $10,3  1  2,000, 
or  about  twice  the  value  of  our  entire  trade 
with  that  country  for  any  year  prior  t<>  iX<)<>, 
and  more  than  half  of  our  entire  sales  of  cot- 
ton goods  to  the  world  in  1899.  In  1898 
fapan  bought  from  the  United  States  un- 
manufactured cotton  to  the  value  of  $5>839r 
708;  in  1899,  $8,849,117.  A  large  pan  ol 
this  raw  cotton  is  made  up  for  the  Chinese 
market. 

There  is  no  competition  which  the  United 
States  must  meet  in  placing  wheat  flour  upon 
the  Chinese  markets.  Although  other  coun- 
tries get  credit  for  a  part  of  the  traffic,  the 
entire  importation  is  of  American  origin.  It 
is  quite  safe  to  say  that,  if  trade  is  fully 
developed,  we  shall  sell  more  wheat  to  China 
than  is  consumed  at  home.  That  is  a  mar- 
ket that  cannot  ho  taken  from  us.  In  those 
places  where  the  trade  has  gained  a  foothold, 
the  increase  in  sales  is  remarkable.  In  [898 
the  Chefoo  importation  was  valued  at  S~f>,ooo, 
and  in  1K00,  at  $260,000.  The  figures  for 
all  of  China  show  importations  in  [8< 
the  valu*    of  $2  .  as   compared    with 

[,650  in    [898  —  an  increase  ol    almosl 
100  per  cent  in  a  single  year. 

Our  trade  with  China  in  Indian  corn  has 
been  the  least  developed,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  com  will  before  long  head  the 
list  of  our  exports.  That  would  lie  most  de- 
sirable; for  of  all  the  prairie  crops,  we  have 
the  '  annual  surplus  in  corn,  and   there 

difficulty  in  finding  a  satisfactory  market 
In  the  customs  reports  tor  Chefoo,  for  the 

June  quartet   ol    1899,  appeals  an   item   show 

poi tation    ol    about    3  $00  tons  ol 
Indian    com.      Consul   Fowler  wrote  at  the 

time  :  — 


"I  wish    to   <all   attention   to   the   entry,  '  I 
Corn,'  and   to   say  that,  known,  this  is  the 

first  entry  of  Indian  corn  in  the  customs  returns  in 
China,  although  this  is  a  splendid  field.  ...  It  is 
not  necessary  to  tell  the  natives  here  the  good  final- 
ities of  corn  as  food.  It  is  not  necessary  to  teach 
them  how  to  prepare  it,  nor  to  oust  any  other  food 
product.     Corn  is.  and  has  been  :  ae  prin- 

cipal article  of  food    in  this  province.     The  only 
trouble  is,  there  is  never  enough  to  supply  the  de- 
mand.    This    (  hair  pply    over   30,000.000 
corn-consuming  people   1   laid  before  the  Amerii 
public  ;  and  on  this  side  I  got  the  Chinese  to  take 
it  up,  got  Chinese  papers  to  speak  of  it,  anil  k 
on  writing   to  America   to   men  who  are   spend 
thousands  of  dollars  in  Europe  to  teach  Europeans 
the  use  of  corn  in  order  to  increase  the  demand  ; 
but '  China  is  a  rice- eating  <  ountry,'  they  said  ;  '  no 
use  trying.'   .   .   .     Then  it  was  found  that  parties  in 
Kobe,  Japan,  had  quietly  sent  to  the  United  States 
and    brought  over    100,000  bushels   of  corn,   and 
they   have   been   shipping    it   here    ever  since. 
Japanese   merchants   derive   the    benefit   of   all   my 
work.      While  it  is  true  that  Americ  a  sells  the  corn, 
still  some  one  else  is  getting  the  profit,  and  Japan 
the  credit." 

We  must  bring  our  Western  prairies  up  to 
the  fullest  measure  of  their  fruitfulness  ;  we 
must  found  in  the  Pacific  an  American  mer- 
chant marine;  we  must  secure  a  canal  to 
connect  our  Gulf  ports  with  the  Pacific;  and 
we  must  dig  up  from  the  dusty  e 
memory  all  that  we  have  forgotten  since  our 
school  days  about  the  lands  o\  the  far  East, 
which  we  are  now  to  dominate.  We  have 
our  work  cut  out  tor  us. 

Surely,  Walt  Whitman  established  himself 
as  a  prophet  when  he  wrote  these  lines:  — 

"  I  chant  the  new  empire   grander  than  an 

a^  111  a  \  isioi  5  to  me. 

1    chant   America   the   mistress,  1    chant    a   ^reater 

supremai  j . 
I  chant  projected  a  thousand  blooming 

in  time  on  those  groups  of  sea  islands, 
M)  s.nl  shi]  s  and  steam  --hips  threading  the  archi- 
pelagoes, 
My  stars  and  stupes  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
( lommen  e  opening,  having 

done  its  work.  ■         sh'd, 

works,    resumed  — tl  ;    I    know 

not  — 

but  the-  old.  the  Asiatic,  renew'd  as  it  must  be. 
Comment  ing  from  this  daj 

world." 
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WHY  "VOLUNTEER"  BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  ARE  WELCOMED  BY 
PUBLISHERS  — WHY  ALL  MANUSCRIPTS  ARE  READ— THE  POINT 
OF  VIEW  OF  A  PUBLISHERS'  READER  TYPES  OF  MANU- 
SCRIPTS  AND    THE    LABOR    THAT    MUST    BE    WASTED    ON   THEM 

BY 
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I  HERE,"  says  the  author  as  yet  un- 
published;  "the  manuscript  is  fin- 
ished, is  even  type-written,  '  tied-up, 
ticketed,  and  labelled  '  and  forwarded  to  the 
publisher,  with  directions  as  to  its  return,  but 
I  am  a  nobody  as  yet.  My  manuscript  will 
not  be  read.  It  will  be  returned,  possibly 
without  being  unwrapped.  To  get  anything 
read  these  days  one  must  have  influence." 

So  he  gets  this  influence  —  or  thinks  he 
does  —  through  a  letter  of  introduction  written 
by  some  one  who  has  "  influence  "  with  the 
publisher. 

The  result  is  that  the  letter  carries  not 
the  slightest  weight,  and  the  chances  are  that 
the  letter  and  not  the  manuscript  is  the  un- 
read contribution. 

For  the  Great  Unpublished  should  believe 
this  of  all  things  :  Every  manuscript  submitted 
is  given  a  cJiance •  never  a  one  is  returned 
unconsidered,  and  read  often  several  times. 
The  house  for  which  the  writer  of  these  con- 
fessions spends  himself  has  the  invariable  rule 
that  each  manuscript  be  read  by  two  persons, 
and  if  one  of  these  gives  hint  of  merit,  it  is 
passed  to  a  third.  It  should  be  apparent  to 
every  one  in  these  days  why  this  should  be  so. 
There  have  been  too  many  instances  where 
publishers  have  made  small  fortunes  from 
"first  books," — books  whose  manuscripts 
have  been  submitted  without  preliminary  in- 
troductions, unsought  and  unheralded.  In- 
deed, there  is  more  chance  of  financial  success 
with  "  first  books  "  than  with  those  written  by 
authors  of  established  reputations,  for  these 
latter  are  justified  in  demanding  heavy  royal- 
ties, which  cut  deep  into  the  profits. 

The     numerous    instances    of     the    great 


success  of  "first"  books,  written  by  "new 
men,"  have  established  admirable  precedents. 
Considering  the  matter  strictly  from  the  finan- 
cial point  of  view,  one  can  never  say  when,  in 
looking  through  the  day's  batch,  one  is  to 
come  upon  a  second  "  David  Harum,"  a 
second  "  Peter  Sterling,"  or  a  second  "  Eben 
Holden."  If  the  unpublished  author  will 
reflect  upon  the  matter,  he  will  soon  realize 
that  the  publisher  must  look  for  him  with 
more  eagerness  than  he  is  looking  for  the 
publisher;  because,  if  the  author  fails  to 
"place"  his  manuscript,  he  loses  no  more, 
financially,  than  the  price  of  paper  and  ink, 
and  he  can  try  other  publishers.  He  is  not 
limited  to  this  one  chance;  whereas  the  pub- 
lisher has  only  this  one  chance  on  this  manu- 
script, and  if  he  fails  to  accept  a  "  David 
Harum,"  loses,  we  will  say,  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

So  the  possibility  of  being  neglected  should 
never  discourage  even  the  most  diffident,  the 
least  self-confident.  Remember  an  axiom  : 
If  you  submit  a  manuscript,  it  will  be  read; 
if  it  is  good  enough,  it  will  be  published, — 
published  whether  your  name  he  Rudyard 
Kipling  or  Sarah  Brown. 

It  is  not  the  men  of  established  reputations 
who  are  sought  for  so  painfully  ;  these  already 
have  found  their  publisher  and  in  a  great 
majority  of  eases  are  bound  to  one  particular 
House.  They  are  for  all  other  Houses  out 
of  the  market.  The  "  New  Man  "  is  the  free 
lance  ;  he  is  drifting  hither  and  thither,  ready 
to  be  snapped  up  by  the  first  bidder  ;  then,  too, 
the  arrived  author's  limit  of  success  can  be 
pretty  well  gauged, — so-and-so  will  sell  5000, 
so-and-so  10,000,  —  but  who  shall  say  how  tar 
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the  "  New  Man  "  will  go  ?  "  A  first  book  by 
a  new  author,  and  a  good  book  at  that!" 
The  average  bookseller  will  order  more 
copies  than  of  a  new  novel  by  Henry  James. 

It  would  interest  and  surprise  the  pessi- 
mists, could  the}-  but  know  how  the  game 
in  the  editorial  office;  could  they  but  under- 
stand how  easy  —  :u\d //<>/  how  difficult  —  it  is 
for  even  fair  work  to  pass  muster.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  easier  to  induce  the  publisher  to 
i  a  novel  than  it  is  to  get  the  public  to 
buy  it.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Reader  for 
the  House  must  have  his  standard.  The 
public,  too,  has  its  own  ;  but  the  public's  stand- 
ard is  determined  only  by  published  books  — 
books  that  have  been  deemed  good  enough  to 
print.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Reader  must 
pass  iii  review  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
manuscripts  that  are  —  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  of  them  —  impossible.  How  easy  it 
is,  then,  for  even  the  moderately  good  book  to 
stand  forth  resplendent  from  the  sombre  back- 
ground of  worthlessness !  How  easy  it  is  to 
it  not  by  standards  of  real  actual  exi  el- 
lence,  but  by  those  of  the  "  unavailable*  "  in 
whose  company  it  is  found. 

All  volunteer  manuscripts,  then,  have  their 
chance — are  considered.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  each  and  every  one  is  read  from 
cover  to  cover.  Some  can  be  pronounced 
lilable  after  a  reading  of  a  few  pages  or 
chapters;  .1  larger  number  hold  out  illusive 
hopes  of  better  ahead  through  the  first 
chapter;  a  few  do  not  prove  hopeless  till  the 
middle  of  the  story  ;  still  fewer  are  read  to 
the  very  end  before  de<  ision  is  reached. 

However,  long  experience  develops  a  cer- 
tain instinct,  a  certain  flair.  If  the  author 
has    a    good    Story    to    tell,    there    will    b 

unmistakable  sense  ol  mastery  ol  words  in 
his  very  introduction  ;  a  convincing  feeling 
of  power  ot  presentation  in  the  very  first 
The  unpublished  will  never  know. 
can  never  understand,  the  infinite  relief,  the 
sensation  ot  actual  exhilaration,  that  invades 
the  Reader  ot  Many  Manuscripts  when  he 
realizes  that    here   at    last    is   something 

-not  merely  popular  necessarily,  but  a  book 

itly  done   and  with    a    knowledge   of   the 
Ould   the   author's  dearest   friend 
labor  so  diligently  to  get   the  book   accepted 
than  does  the  Reader  in  such  case 

Moic    people    are   writing    to  da\    than    evei 


before  ;  constantly  the  "  New  Man  "  is  coming 
to  the  front  with  his  thousands  and  tens  ot 
thousands  of  copies  sold.  While  these  lines 
are  being  written,  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that  somewhere  between  the  Oceans  an  un- 
known and  unpublished  author  is  at  work 
upon  a  story  that  will  soon  be  "the  literary 
sensation  of  the  year."  It  stands  to  all 
reason  that  it  behooves  the  publisher  to  dis- 
cover him.  Obviously  this  is  so.  Was  not 
the  "Red  Radge  of  Courage"  thus  written 
and  the  "Gentleman  from  Indiana"  and 
"  Plain  Tales,"  and  Others,  and  still  others, 
and  still  others?  The  history  of  publishing 
teems  with  just  such  "finds." 

So  remembering  all  these  things  ant': 
sibly  remembering  "finds"  of  his  own,  the 
Reader  attacks  his  pile  of  manuscript  in  much 
the  same  spirit  as  the  miner  his  work  ol 
specting,  disappointed  from  hour  to  hour,  yet 
hoping  always  that  the  next  wrapper  removed, 
the  next  stone  turned,  may  uncover  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  or  the  mine  ;  or  if  not  the  next,  why, 
then,  the  next,  or  the  next  after  that,  or  the 
next  after  that,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  —  always 
cheerfully  expectant  and  almost  always  dis- 
appointed. 

For  so  many  —  so  \er\ ,  very  many  —  of  the 
manuscripts  are  so  very  —  so  very,  very  —  bad. 
The  great  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  writers 
confuse  literature  and  life,  and  hold  to  the  fool- 
ish mistake  that  the  first  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  last.  They  have  believed  that  the 
way  to  equip  themselves  tor  their  prof< 
is  to  read  and  study  other  novels;  that  they 
must  —  in  a  word  — be  literary.  Error,  hope- 
less and  complete,  and  resulting  in  stories 
that  at  the  very  best  and  by  the  most  elastic 
stretch  of  charity  can  be  only  mediocrities. 
The  great  bulk  of  declined  manuscripts 
under  this  head,  and  the  author,  seeing  that 
his  work  is  like  that  oi  others  who  are  pub- 
lished and  successful,  fails  to  understand  the 
reason  for  the  refusal  to  publish. 

In  these  manuscripts  you  shall  find  the  si 
incidents,  the  stock  characters,  the  stock  epi 
sodes  that  have  done  duty  since  the  days  ol 
Hawthorne  and  Cooper.  Is  it  a  novel  of  the 
South5  Heboid  the  General  with  his  inevi- 
table "damme,  sir'"  and  mint  julep;  behold 
the  young  man.  newly  arrived  from  "up 
North"  and  falling  in  love  with  the  one  avail 
able  girl  of  the  community  .  behold  the 
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plication  brought  about  by  the  young  girl's 
brother  and  the  catastrophe  precipitated  by 
conflicting  sectional  instincts !  Invariably 
does  this  kind  begin  with  the  expected  arri- 
val of  the  Northern  stranger,  and  no  sooner 
does  the  wearied  Reader  of  Many  Manu- 
scripts discover  in  the  first  chapter  the  old 
negro  hitching  up  the  decrepit  horse  to  the 
broken-down  conveyance,  when  promptly  the 
entire  panorama  of  the  story  rises  up  —  a 
ghost  of  other  long-dead  stories  —  and  stands 
despairing  in  the  eye  of  the  mind. 

Is  it  a  story  of  Colonial  Virginia?  So,  in 
the  opening  paragraphs  the  "gentle  "  Reader 
is  ungently  transported  to  the  market  place  of 
the  town  on  the  morning  of  a  public  event. 
Behold  the  old  familiar  "  Burgess  "  with  his 
old  familiar,  "  Why,  how  now,  Mistress  Nancy, 
and  whither  away  so  bravely  bedecked  ?  "  as 
the  heroine  "  trips  lightly "  —  they  always 
trip  lightly  in  the  colonial  romance  —  upon 
the  scene. 

But  ah  —  most  frequent  of  all,  it  is  the  novel 
of  Cavalier  and  Roundhead.  Alas  for  the 
naivete  of  it,  alas  for  the  guilelessness  of  it ; 
with  its  "  beshrew  rae's"  and  its  "and  thou 
lovest  me's  " ;  its  Puritan  maiden  in  love  with 
the  Cavalier,  or  its  Cavalier  damsel  in  love 
with  the  Puritan  stalwart ;  and,  as  if  for  the 
first  time  in  the  world,  upon  the  title  page, 
inevitably,  inevitably,  this  inscription  :  "  From 
the  memoirs  of  one  Pcrkyn  Warbeck  (or  what- 
ever the  name),  Sometime  Field  Cornet  in  his 
Majesty 's  Troop  of  Horse." 

It  is  hard  to  read  this  kind  ;  one  knows 
what  is  to  follow.  How  easy  it  is  to  foretell 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  romance.     How  surely 

Cavalier 


it  can  be  prophesied  that  the 


}  Puritan 


love  with  the   \  „       ..      j-  will  get  into  trouble 
L  Cavaher  J 

because  of  that  fatal  passion,  and  be  misun- 
derstood and  misjudged  as  a  traitor.  How 
accurately  can  that  battle,  which  will  occur  in 
Chapter  XV,  be  foreseen,  how  positive  from 
the  very  start  may  one  be  of  the  little  imita- 
tion strut  of  the  little  imitation  mannikin  — 
copied  from  those  literary  Godey  books  of 
the  historical  romancers,  Scott  and  Weyman. 
How  certain  one  is  of  the  demureness  of  the 
Puritan  maid,  how  positive  of  the  "royster- 
ing  "  swagger  of  the  Cavalier  blade. 

Fustian, stuffing, sawdust, rhetoric,  "damme, 


sir,"  "what  ho  there,"  "beshrew  me,"  and  all 
the  rest  of  it, — what  a  labor  lost,  what  effort 
unconsciously  misdirected  ! 

One  pities  this  kind,  but  there  are  some  at 
whom  one  can  afford  to  be  indignant.  These 
are  they  who  know  better,  who  are  not  unpub- 
lished, but,  "watching  the  market,"  pilfer  from 
former  successes. 

There  is  quick  work  with  this  kind,  for 
their  insincerity  is  apparent  from  the  very 
first.  The  petty  thief  stealing  an  overcoat 
risks  at  least  the  thirty  days  of  the  law.  But 
these  literary  pickpockets  are  lower  even  than 
he,  for  they  know  no  law  can  reach  them,  and 
they  write  with  the  avowed  object  of  selling, 
—  selling  stolen  goods,  —  and  they  forfeit  the 
right  to  be  resentful  when  the  publisher  re- 
fuses to  act  as  their  pawnbroker  or  "fence." 
A  case  in  point  came  to  hand  not  sixty  days 
since,  where  a  publishing  house  was  asked  to 
consider  an  "historical  romance,"  signed  by 
a  name  known  to  every  magazine  reader  in 
the  United  States.  Before  the  end  of  the 
first  chapter,  the  thief  had  embroiled  his  hero 
in  a  duel  and  had  presented  him,  while  at 
sword's  play  with  his  adversary,  composing  a 
set  of  verses,  pinking  his  foe  at  the  close  of 
the  envoy. 

The  Reader  of  Many  Manuscripts,  it  may 
be  believed,  disposes  of  these  gentlemen  in 
short  order,  preferring  to  put  his  time  to 
the  better  purpose  of  considering  blundering, 
clumsy  originality,  so  only  it  be  conceived  in 
a  spirit  of  sincerity. 

That  is  the  word  to  end  upon,  sincerity, 
sincerity,  and  again  and  again  sinceritv.  If 
the  unpublished  is  sincere,  if  he  takes  his 
profession  seriouslv,  if  honestly  he  tries  to 
present  life  as  he  sees  it  (not  as  the  public 
have  pretended  to  like  to  see  it),  then  he  is 
the  "New  Man"  for  whom  a  hundred  clash- 
ing presses  are  waiting,  for  whom  every 
House  is  searching.  He  may  not  be  ac- 
cepted at  once,  but  his  work  is  watched,  he 
himself  is  kept  in  view  and  in  mind.  En- 
couragement, even  to  the  advancing  oi  roy- 
alty upon  work  yet  to  be  written,  is  awaiting 
him  ;  and  not  only  will  his  manuscripts  be 
read  as  earnestly  and  seriouslv  as  he  has 
written  them,  but  in  the  end  his  work  will  be 
published,  and  with  all  the  energy  and  re- 
source of  which  the  House  is  capable  pushed 
to  the  extremest  limits  oi  its  circulation 


MR.    STEPHEN    PHILLIPS'S    "HEROD" 


A  WORTHY  theme,  the  story  of  a  weak 
soul  wrought  to  madness  by  a  strong 
love;  a  worthy  manner,  the  simple 
dignity  of  sure  literary  craftsmanship;  noble 
verse,  the  untrammelled  flow  oi  genuine  Eng- 
lish rhythms,  —  all  these  are  to  be  found  in 
"  I  lerod,"  and  give  this  new  poem  an  unusual 
significance. 

Whether  it  he  a  good  acting  play  or  not  is 
a  matter  of  small  consequence,  for  of  such  we 
have  a  plenty,  and  the  supply  is  not  likely  to 
run  short.  Bui  a  good  poem  is  rare  in  our 
recent  literature,  and  worthy  poetry  should 
be  held  precious  and  welcome  al  an)  time. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  poem 
is  the  fitness  of  its  versification  ;  such  verses 
as  the  following  would  be  hard   to   parallel  in 
nl  poetry  :  — 

ill  the  sounds  of  building  rise  to  me 
By  day,  by  night,  — and  now  let  anvils  clang. 
Melodious  axes  ring  through  Lebanon, 
Masons  let  me  behold  so  far  aloft 
They  crawl  like  Hies,  ant-like  artificers, 
Swarming  with  tiny  loads,  and  laborei  3 
Hither  and  thither  murmuring  like  1» 

Here  the   rhythms  fit  the   sense   like  a  well- 
made  garment 

"Let  all  the  sounds  of  building  rise  to  me 
By  day,  by  night  " 

mant  with  hammer  blow  s , 

"Melodious  axes  ring  through  Lebanon" 

is  a  line  that   has   in    it    the   echoing   sweep  ol 
chopping  woodsmen  ; 

••  Masons  let  me  behold  so  far  aloft 
They  crawl  like  flies." 

its  i's  picture  to  tin-  ear  as  well  .is  to 

the  eye.     And  in   the    last    phrases  oi   the  pas 

describing  how  the  laborers  swarm  to 
and  fro,  the  verse  murmurs  along  like  a  hive 

of     he 

tin  i    element    ^\     Strength    is    the    fact 

that  its  la  is  the  free  forthright  utter- 

ant  e  oi    simple    English,  the  \  ei  \    note 
charactei    ol    our   best    literature       Foi    e\ 

amide: 


'  i  terrible  to  live  but  in  remembering 
To  call  her  name  down  the  long  corridoi 
To  come  on  jewels  that  she  wore,  laid  by: 
Or  open  suddenly  some  chest  and  - 
Some  favorite  robe  she  wore  on  such  a  day  ! 
I  dare  not  bring  upon  myself  such  n 

Not  a  single  word  out  of  place  in  the  sense- 
in  order  to  be  in  place  in  the  verse  ' 

Its  word  associations   are   rich  with  the  ele- 
mental feeling  and  emotion  which  is  i: 
rably  connected  with  our  best  poetry.     Take 
for  instance  :  — 

"Here  I  disband  my  legions.     Ai 

!  spill  the  wine        I  :i  the  ground : 

□  mj   face  into  the  i.  E 

with  its  train  of  attendant  ideas.      The  words 
are   "cousins  to    the    things,"    and    the    cleat- 
inevitable    associations    give    Herod's    .: 
renunciation  a    poignant    interest    which    one 
cannot  easily  shake  oneself   tree  of. 

These  are  s,  mic  of  Mr.  Phillips's  best  verses  : 
but  such  instances  of  poetic  titness  are  abun- 
dant in  " I lerod." 

There  are  weaknesses  in  the  poem,  un- 
rhythmical verses,  bad  end  pauses,  ill-fitting 
rhythm,  Elizabethan  phraseology,  echo< 
lines  to  be  found  in  Browning  and  Words- 
worth, palpable  imitations  ^i  Milton;  but 
despite  them  all.  "Herod"  remains  the  most 
significant  piece  oi  English  verse-writing  that 
ppearedin  recent  years  It  we  examine 
the  early  poetr)  "t  Browning  or  Ten; 
we  shall  not   find  more  of  promise  than  lies 

It  we  were  to  pass  judgment  <>n  the  poem 
as  a  whole,  and  independent  iA  the  action  of 
the  play,  we  should  unhesitating  that  it 

is  the  best  work  of  its  kind  since  the  death  ol 
Browning.      It  shows  a  c      s  enness  in 

most  places  that  is  refreshing  after  the  turgid 
rhythms  of  recent  po<  ■  l<  k  to 

the  permanent  models  <A  English  verse  Let 
Mi  Phillips  study  such  poetry  more  and  more. 
getting  fluency  from  Shakspere,  strength  and 
majesty  from  Milton  (but  not  from  Mr. 
Bridges'  monograph  on  Milton's  verse),  natu- 
ralness from  Wordsworth,  ease  I  nun   Tenii)- 
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son,  variety  from  Browning.  And  let  him 
keep  his  poetry  a  little  longer  in  his  desk 
not  Horace's  nine  years,  but  a  modest  twelve- 
month, say.  Let  him  pay  no  attention  to 
flattery,  social,  literary,  or  dramatic.  Let  him 
avoid  writing  for  the  magazines,  even  at  a 
sovereign  the  line.  Let  him  make  his  living 
by  acting  :  Shakspere  did,  and  in  Shakspere's 


clay  the  stage  presented  by  no  means  such  an 
honorable  career  as  it  offers  to-day  ;  or  let 
him  make  his  living  any  way,  honorable  or 
dishonorable,  so  it  is  not  by  writing  "occa- 
sional" poetry.  If  he  does  this  and  goes  on 
as  he  has  begun,  we  may  yet  in  this  genera- 
tion add  another  name  to  the  glorious  roster 
of  English  poets.     (John  Lane.     §1.50.; 
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Professor  Edward  Dowden,  with  this  volume 
of  "  Studies  in  Literature,"  adds  new  laurels  to 
Puritan  and  those  which  his  earlier  critical  writings 
Anglican.  nave  yielded  him.     His  subject  is  the 

seventeenth  century;  the  century  in  which  English 
life  was  split  in  twain,  and  English  ideals,  political, 
social,  moral,  religious,  were  drawn  off  into  hostile 
camps  ;  the  century  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  Restoration.  Except  for  the  open- 
ing and  closing  chapters,  of  which  the  first  bridges 
the  transition  from  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  the 
second  points  down  the  broad  highway  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  book  is  composed  of  studies  of 
a  few  individual  writers,  from  Hooker  to  Butler. 
Personal  interest,  not  literary  eminence,  is  Pro- 
fessor Dowden's  avowed  principle  of  selection ;  his 
nine  names  include  Vaughan  and  Baxter,  but  not 
Donne,  or  Herrick,  or  Dryden,  but  this  is  far  from 
being  a  volume  of  detached  studies.  Each  subject 
illustrates  from  a  new  angle  the  main  theme,  ex- 
pressed in  the  well-chosen  title ;  it  is  the  progress 
of  thought,  the  higher  life  of  the  people  of  England, 
which  forms  the  sustaining  interest. 

The  thoughtfulness,  suggestiveness,  and  fine  dis- 
crimination of  this  addition  to  critical  literature 
will  give  the  volume  a  warm  welcome  from  special 
students ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  delved 
deeply  in  the  works  of  seventeenth  century  divines 
to  enjoy  it  and  profit  by  it.      (Holt.     $1.75.) 

Mr.  Henry  James  has  written  another  of  what, 
with  all  deference  to  his  admirers,  we  must  call  his 
The  Sacred  books  about  nothing.  The  support- 
Fount.  ing  fiction  upon  which  he  hangs  the 
successive  folds  of  his  fine-spun,  transparent  gossa- 
mer is  the  absorbed  hunting  of  a  psychological  theory 
by  three  of  the  guests  at  an  English  house-party. 
Three  hundred  pages  devoted  to  thirty-six  hours  dur- 
ing which  nothing  whatever  happens,  reminds  one 
of  "  Clarissa  Harlowe."  The  reminder  is  not  favor- 
able to  Mr.  James.  Richardson  was  a  sentimental 
psychologist,  and  his  scale  was  microscopic,  but  his 
interest  was  in  human  life.     "The  Sacred  Fount" 


belongs  to  the  experimental  laboratory.  Its  exclu- 
sive preoccupation  is  the  operation  of  delicate 
mechanisms  contrived  to  register  atomic  weights. 
Mr.  James  grows  most  enthusiastic  in  balancing  and 
calculating  differences  between  masses  which  are, 
to  the  ordinary  sense,  imponderable.  This  is  all 
very  well.  But  it  needs  to  be  said  that  this  is  at 
most  but  a  by-path  of  literature.  Literature  deals 
with  human,  not  scientific,  interests,  and  it  presents 
life  as  in  the  grip  of  necessity.  Not  so  "  The 
Sacred  Fount."     (Scribner's.     $1.50.) 

Mr.  Gustavus  Myers  has  rendered  a  public 
service  by  preparing  this  painstaking  account  of 
The  History  of  Tammany  from  its  organization,  with- 
Tammany  Hail.  jn  a  fortnight  of  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Government,  to  the  present  time.  It 
would  be  well  if  every  voter  could  read  this  book, 
which  scrupulously  confines  itself  to  the  facts,  and 
always  states  when  charges  were  disputed  and  never 
proved.  The  recital  of  the  events  of  recent  years 
forms  a  familiar  tale,  but  one  which  gains  fresh 
interest  when  seen  in  the  perspective  of  the  whole 
story.  Mr.  Myers  has,  however,  done  much  more 
than  furnish  ammunition  for  use  in  political  battles 
in  New  York.  He  has  made  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  American  politics.  Ever  since  Aaron 
Burr  got  hold  of  Tammany  and  made  it  an  effective- 
political  organization,  its  course  has  been  corrupt. 
After  each  reformation  it  has  run  again  to  the 
public  treasury  as  inevitably  as  water  flows  down 
hill.  The  conclusion  is  forced  on  the  reader  that 
here  is  not  the  cause  but  the  symptom  of  tin- 
disease.  The  corruption  is  in  the  blood.  Social 
education,  not  political  organization,  must  be  the 
road  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  evil  for  which 
Tammany  stands.     (Si. 50.) 

Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler,  ex-Minister  to  Greece, 
originally  wrote  the  greater  part  o(  this  bulk) 
Italian  volume  of  essays,  literary  and  historical, 

Influences.  in  t]10  form  Qf  letters  to  the  New  York 
Nation.  They  were  published  mainly  in  the  years 
iSSS  and   1889.     They  are  very  miscellaneous  in 
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subject,  but  are  mainly  reminiscences  of  other  for- 
eigners suggested  to  the  author,  during  his  journcy- 
ings  in  Italy,  by  the  places  visited.  So  from  i 
he  writes  of  the  Italy  of  Hawthorne,  from  1  lo 
of  Mrs.  Browning,  and  .from  Genoa  of  Dickens  in 
Genoa.  Concerning  Italian  art  there  is  practically 
nothing,  and  of  Italian  literature  hardly  more, 
though  Ravenna  calls  forth  a  historical  and  topo- 
graphical dis«  ussion  of  the  region,  with  reference 
to  passages  in  haute'-,  poems.  Two  of  the  essays 
cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  elastic  title  be  brought 
within  it ;  they  were  written  as  reviews  of  the  lives 
of  Samuel  Rogers  and  Madame  de  Stack  The 
whole  work  is  clear  in  style  and  scholarly  in  matter. 
(Scribner's.     S2.50  net. ) 

h:i  Right  Rev.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  Bishop 
of  Ripon,  has  brought  together  under  this  title  a 
The  Religious  Spirit  series  of  essays  on  English  poets 
in  the  Poets.  from  Spenser  to  Browning.     Be- 

lieving that  there  is  a  kinship  between  religion  and 
poetry,  which  he  discusses  in  his  introductory 
essay,  he  proceeds  to  develop  from  some  of  the 
great  poems  of  our  literature  the  religious  con- 
victions of  the  writers.  The  book  reflects  a  well- 
read  and  cultivated  mind,  but  it  displays  no  marked 
ility  or  special  critical  power.  (Crowell. 
5i.5o.) 

11.  O.  Arnold- Foster,  M.P.,  who  has  been  foi 

twenty  years  a  student  of  English  military  problems. 

presents  his  criticisms  of  the  condi- 

The  War  Office 

the  Army,  and'  tions  revealed  by  the  Boer  war  in  a 
t  e  mpire.  little  book  of  a  hundred  by  no  means 
close-pressed  pages.  In  spite  of  more  or  less  repe 
tition,  and  some  criticism  which  seems  sufficiently 
obvious,  the  author  scores  on  various  points,  and 
his  book  will  help  readers  in  this  country  who  wish 
to  know  what  the  discussion  is  all  about,  to  an  undei  - 
standing  of  what  Army  Reform  means  in  England. 
75.) 

Mr.  Vaughan  Nash  investigated  last  spring,  as 

ll    correspondent    of  the    Manchester    (Eng.) 

TncGll. ,,  irdian,  the  conditions  in  Ian 

Famine  and  Its    smitten    India,    and    the    t  io\  eminent 
Cauaei  r       ,.   ,      ...     , 

-Mies     0!     n  net.       1  lis     letters     ,ue 
now   put   into    bock    form.       The  author  writes  tern 

perately  and  sparingly  of  the  horrors  which  sur- 
rounded him  in  a  land  where  the  peasants  were 
by  the  wayside,  and  suppliants  stretched 
forth  their  hands  to  the  passer-by  over  the  bodies 
of  their  children,  where  famine  spread  over  a  ter- 
by  ninety  millions  of  people,  and 

cholera  and  smallpox  were  sweeping  the  vi 
famine   <  amps,  .\ni\    |  rks.      |  lis    pui ; 

not  to  ra<  k  the  emotions  by  picturing  the  <: 
but  to  inform  the  public  of  the  efficacy  of  th< 
eminent  machine  for  fighting  the  famine,  and  the 


Abyssinia 


extent  to  which  economic  and  industrial  conditions 
which  might  be  altered  have  aggravated  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  crop  failures.  The  efft 
the  imposition  of  English  legal  conceptions  and 
methods  of  taxation  upon  the  Indian  population 
certainly  seems  to  be  disintegrating  the  village  life 
and  undoing  the  ryot  by  permitting  him  to  alienate 
his  land  to  the  money-lender.  It  is  significant,  as 
the  author  says,  that  even  in  this  worst  of  famine 

India  on  the  whole  exported  grain.      |  I 
mans.     $2.00.) 

IliKiiKi   Vivian  is  the  author  of  an  inter 
book  of  travel  in  Somaliland  and  Abyssinia,     He 
in  tde    a   caravan    expedition    to    the 
1  apital  of  King  Menelek,  and  accom- 
plished it  so  easily  that  he  recommends  A 
travelling  for  ladies  as  well  as  men,  and  pronounces 
it  almost  as  safe  and  comfortable  as  <  y<  ling  1. 
land.      His  agreeably  written  narrative  conveys 
good  deal  of  information  about  Abyssinian  politi<  s, 
customs,  and  <  ivilization.     The  book  makes  no  pre- 
tence to  scientific  character.     It  is  abundantly  il- 
lustrated, and    is  provided  with   an   outline   map. 
(Longmans.     $4.00.) 

Sarah  Grand's  new  novel,  with  the  irrepressible. 
hoydenish,  actually  impossible  Babs  for  its  heroine, 
Babs,  the  an(l  'ls  ambitious  attempt  al 

impossible.  English  country  life,  is  undoubl 
the  best  work  the  writer  of  "The  Heavenly  Twins" 
has  done.  But  it  is  not  a  very  frank  or  sini  ere 
book  ;  it  is  not  engrossingly  interesting,  and  its  un- 
naturally natural  people  —  for  the  effort  towards 
clever  genuineness  is  very  palpable  — are  all  as 
impossible  as  the  heroine,  and  greatly  l< 
Mechanically  the  book  seems  thrown  together,  one 
illustration  which  is  wrongly  placed  and  captioned 
being  the  most  glaring  error.      (Harper.      Si. 50.) 

A  Member  of  rai  Royai  Household  is  the 
author  of  this  volume  of  oci  asionally  mildly  diverting 
The  Private  Lite  of  gossip  regarding  the  past  d 
King  Edward  vii  residences,  and  appurtenances  of 
w  King.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that 
one  of  the  former  Prince's  (lose  friends  wrote  this 

.  it  is  made  up  lai  ■  ivialities  • 

eralities.     There  is.  however,  no  bint  or  suspicion 
of   scandaL      The   author's  admiration   for   I 

tugust  Prince  shines  from  every  pagt  .     He  is 
a  model  of  decorum,  a  prince  of  good  fel 
royal  yachtsman  and  helmsman,  and  *•  the  best  shot 
in  the  kingdom." 

The  account  of  his  country  house  and  the  I 
himself  and  his  family  there  is  interesting.     The 
furniture    Kuh   i^i  Sandringham    and    Marlb 

ed  in  great  detail,  and  'The  Prince 
and  his  clothes,'  and  -What  the  Prince  eai 
dunks'  receive  separate  chapters.     A  number  ol 
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anecdotes  are  scattered  through  the  volume  ;  most 
of  them  need  the  glamour  of  majesty  to  give  them 
lustre.  A  number  of  pleasant  illustrations  from 
photographs  add  to  the  book.     (Appleton.  $1.50.) 

Mr.  C.  B.  Russell  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Lewis,  grad- 
uates respectively  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were 
The  jew  in  commissioned  by  the  Council  of 
London.  Toynbee     Hall     to     investigate    the 

economic  and  social  problems  raised  by  the  great 
colony  of  Jews  in  London.  The  immigration  in  the 
early  eighties  of  a  flood  of  wretched  Russian  and 
Polish  Jews,  driven  before  the  fierce  storm  of  anti- 
Semitism,  raised  the  question  whether  this  move- 
ment ought  not  to  be  checked  by  governmental 
action.  Since  then  the  competition  of  Jewish  with 
English  workmen  and  tradesmen  and  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  the  Ghetto  have  called  forth  more 
or  less  agitation  against  the  race.  Mr.  Russell 
considers  the  subject  under  the  heads  of  the  social, 
the  industrial,  and  the  religious  questions,  and  Mr. 
Lewis,  himself  a  Jew,  adds  a  supplementary  discus- 
sion of  Mr.  Russell's  presentation.  A  preface  is 
contributed  by  Mr.  Bryce.  A  carefully  prepared 
map  shows  by  streets  the  relative  proportions  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles  in  East  London.  The  book  is  a 
valuable  sociological  study.     (Crowell.     $1.50.) 

Katherine  E.  Conway  attempts  a  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  social  jealousies,  distinctions, 
The  way  of  the  anc^  habits  °f  thought,  with,  of  course, 
World,  and  a  love-story  interwoven,  of  some  hypo- 
thetical town,  apparently  in  New  Eng- 
land, or  near  it ;  though  where  to  find  such  a  town 
with  its  "best  society"  Roman  Catholic  is  a  "poser." 
The  women  mainly  fill  the  stage ;  the  masculine 
element  enters  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  feminine  to  get  along,  and  act  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  require,  without  concern  for  prob- 
ability. A  loyal  lover  forsakes  his  fiancee,  without 
an  explanation,  on  the  strength  of  a  piece  of  mali- 
cious gossip,  and  comes  back  only  when  she  is 
dying  of  a  broken  heart,  to  bring  her  to  life  after 
the  doctors  have  given  her  up.  (The  Pilot  Publish- 
ing Co.) 

Abraham  Lincoln  during  the  campaign  against 
Douglas  in  1858  for  the  United  States  Senate  pre- 
AbrahamLin  Pared  a  little  pocket  note-book  for 
coin -His  the  use  of  his  friend,  Captain  Brown, 

who  had  to  defend  him  on  the  stump 
against  the  charge  of  advocating  "negro  equality." 
Into  this  he  pasted  newspaper  clippings  from  sev- 
eral speeches,  adding  comments  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. This  is  the  only  book  which  Lincoln  ever 
wrote  or  compiled.  It  is  now  reproduced  in  fac- 
simile. The  imitation  of  the  original  worn  note- 
book is  perfect ;  the  little  volume  is  an  interesting 
Lincoln  memorial.     (McClure,  Phillips.    $1.00  net.) 


Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard, 
in  this  latest  volume  of  his  valuable  work  covers 

American  History         the    Per'°(1    fr0t11    X?83     to     '845. 

told  by  contempora-   to  which   he  gives   the   name   of 

ries.    Volume  III.         ,, ._     .         ,   ,.  ,,    ,,„ 

".National  Lxpansion.      I  he  term 

'  source-book '  may  seem  to  suggest  something  too 
scholarly  and  remote  from  human  interest  for  the 
general  reader ;  but  with  much  of  this  work  the 
case  is  quite  the  opposite.  The  sele<  tions  have 
been  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  times  real  and  vivid  ; 
and  any  one  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  out- 
lines of  American  history  will  find  here  entertaining 
and  suggestive  reading,  which  may  be  extended 
indefinitely  by  following  out  the  supplementary 
references.     (Macmillan.     $2.00.) 

Lord  Rosebery's  Rectorial  address  delivered  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow  last  fall  is  of  great  interest 
Questions  of  as  the  eloquent  presentation  of  a 
Empire.  statesman's  thought  on  the  situation 

in  which  Great  Britain  finds  herself  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century. 

Recognizing  that  leadership,  political  and  indus- 
trial, will  go  to  the  fittest  in  the  fierce  international 
competition  that  is  ahead,  he  asks  how  England  is 
preparing  for  that  struggle,  physically,  intellectually, 
and  morally.     (Crowell.     35  cents.) 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate's  address  before  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  last  November 
Abraham  comes  to  us  now  in  print  in  the  '  What 

Lincoln.  Is  Worth  While '  Series.       Many  read- 

ers will  be  glad  of  the  chance  to  own  this  admirable 
little  sketch  by  our  Ambassador  to  England  of  the 
life  of  the  man  whom  he  calls  "the  most  American 
of  all  Americans."     (Crowell.     35  cents.) 

Mr.  Julian  Ralph  sums  up  in  this  book  the  por- 
tions of  a  correspondent's  experiences  that  are  not 
An  American  with  included  in  "Towards  Pretoria." 
Lord  Roberts.  There  is  no  better  view  of  Field- 

Marshal  Lord  Roberts  and  his  associate  generals 
anywhere  in  all  the  mass  of  South  African  war  liter- 
ature anil  journalism  which  has  been  published 
during  the  last  year.  Mr.  Ralph's  book  is  a  genu- 
ine, vivid,  and  personal  account.      (Stokes.     $1.50.) 

Professors  Charles  E.  Benni  n  and  George  P. 

Bristol,  of  Cornell,  write  this  careful  examination 

The  Teaching      of  the  whole  question  o\  the  place  and 

of  Latin  and  work  of  classical  studies  in  American 
Greek  in  the  _.  .     . 

secondary  schools.      1  his  is  the  first  volume  in  a 

school,  projected  American  Teachers'  Series 

under  the  general  editorship  of  Professor  James  1". 
Russell,  Dean  o(  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  is  worth  a  wide  reading  by  teachers  of 
language,  ancient  and  modern,  both  in  our  s< 
and  our  colleges.  The  judgments  on  educational 
problems  are  the  outcome  o\  broad  experience,  are 
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well  reasoned,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  profitable 
even  to  those  who  find  themselves  obliged  in  some 
cases  to  dissent  from  the  <  om  lusions  <>f  the  authors. 
(  Longmans.     %\  .50.) 

Mr.   S.    Barin<   1  I  supplements   his   earlier 

"Lives  of  the  Saints."  with  this  scries  of  brief 
virgin  saints  biographies  of  a  score  of  women,  all 
and  Martyrs  Dut  onc  0f  whom  have  found  their 
in  the  hagiology  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.     The  sin  ption  is  "  Sister  Dora,"  a 

sister  of  Mark   Pattison,  who  seems  in  somewhat 
\  with  this  collection  of  early  Chris- 
tian and  mediaeval  saints,  of  whom   the  next 

nt a  Teresa,  and  most  of  whom  belong  not 
later  than  the  seventh  century.  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
has,  however,  sifted  his  historical  material  and 
attempted  to  get  back  of  myth  and  legend  to  the 
truth  of  fact.  He  makes  no  secret  of  admiring 
practical  rather  than  mystic  piety  —  a  trait  which 
gives  a  somewhat  unusual  quality  to  these  biogra- 
phies.     (Crowell.     $1.50.) 

This  early  novel  of  the  late  Mr.  Maurice  Thomp 
son  is  being  republished  to  catch  the  after-effects  of 
the  popularity  of  "Alice  of  Old  Vin- 
cennes."  It  is  a  pity,  too,  for  the  book 
is  evidently  a  product  of  the  writer's  literary  imma- 
turity, melodramatic,  badly  put  together,  though  here 
and  there  showing  a  touch  which  might  forecast  the 
temporarily  widely  read  "Alice.''  (  New  Amsterdam 
book  Co.     5  1.50.) 

Julii  \  ( ii  irdi  >\  uives  us  in  this  "  story  of  a  social 
career"  a  novel  which,  if  it  possesses  no  claims  to 
very  high  distinction,  is  at  least  neither 
dull  nor  vulgar,  nor  badly  written,  nor 
clumsily  contrived.  Mrs.  Clyde  is  an  ambitious 
woman  who.  having  married  a  wealth)  but  so.  1 . 1 1 1  \ 
impossible  suitor  of  twice  her  years,  lays  patient 
del  ,  if  so<  ial  ex<  lusiveness,  and.  by 
slow  approaches  and  good  generalship,  finally 
conquers  it.  The  method  of  the  book 
episodic  ;  there  is  no  plot,  but  onl)  Mrs.  Clyde,  to 
carry  it  [  there  is  nothing  remarkably 

interesting  about  her.  She  never  wholly  commands 
our  sympathy,  or  wholly  loses  it.  The  book  is 
neither  a  social  satire  nor  the  presentation  of  a 
moral  conflict,  bat  rather  a  kind  of  study  of  man- 
ners within  the  circle  of  what  is  called  "soi 
(  \pplcton.      -  1 

Stepney    Rawson  has  woven   an   intricate 

tale  of  politics  and  court  intrigue  around  the  much 

.1  ii„.      abused  but  indiscreet  Queen  Caroline 

1  die  ( entral  figure.      The   s<  cue  is 

I  id  between    i  S 1  3   and    1820,   when   the   bitter 


Mrs.  Clyde 


factions  .  reated  by  tin-  family  quarrels  of  the  I 
of  Hanover  resulted  in  three  courts — that  of  the 
old  Queen,  the  Regent,  afterwards  Ceorge  IV.  and 
Caroline.  The  narrative  is  sometime-  oven  rowded 
with  historical  detail  and  minor  characters,  but 
keeps  its  interest  up  to  the  end.     (Harpei 

A.  C.   Laui    chose    a    promising   subject   for   a 
story  of  adventure  when  he  took  up  the  riva"' 
Lords  of  the       the    Hudson-    Ba)    and     Northwest 
North  Companies  in  their  sti 

fur-trade   and    mastery  of  Upper   Canada.      Unfor- 
tunately he  does  not  rise  to  his  opportunity.     The 
earlier  part  is   not    so  bad,   but  when  it  comes  to 
life  on  the  plains  and  among  the  Indians  the 
fails  miserably.      (J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.     M.50.) 

Tin  ne  a  great 

vice  to  the  Christian  Church  in  publishing  th 
The  Life  and       less  yet  reverential  volume  on  the  old 
th^Anclent'       Testament.     One  of  the  great  duties 
Hebrews.  \vhi<  h  rest  on  the  clergy  to-day 

give  the  bible  back  to  the  people  by  interpreting 
it  in  terms  of  modern  thought.  This  is  wi 
Abbott  has  done.  The  resultshows  that  the  Higher 
Criticism  has  given  us  a  greater  Bible  than  was 
known  before.  Scientific  method  has  proved  the 
discoverer  of  religious  truth.     If  t:  it  book 

of  all  literature  is  to  be  opened  to  edu<  ated  people 
of  this  and  the  next  generation,  it  must  be  by  the 
dissemination  of  such  knowledge  as  1  >r.  Abbott  here 
sets  forth,  broad,  enlightened,  spiritual,  and  written 
with  a  high  quality  of  style,  this  is  a  book  to  '. 
with  intense  interest.     (Houghton.  Miffl 

A  good  example  of  what  <  lever  advertising  c  an  do 

for  a  really  mediocre  book  i>  tins  East-selling  novel 

of  Charles  Pidgin's.      Conventional  in 
Quincy  Adams  . 

Slwyt.r  construction,  SOphomoriC   in   its    1  •  _ 

lish.  foolish  where  it  me  imus- 

QUSing  where  it  means  t. 
cannot  critically  be  considered  even  in  I 

>  like  " David  Harum "  and  "1  ben  1  i-  'Men." 
The  author's  second  book  is  advertised  m  th- 
in a  most  astonishing  way,  and  "the  sense-  of  the 
eternal  fitness  o{  things"  is  often  jarred  throughout 
ime.     But  quaint  New  I  ugland  dialect  and 
humor  are  always  attractive  ;  and  those  who  like  to 
see    heroes    made    governors    and     hen 
novelists,  all  the  wicked  overthrown  and  th* 
superfluously   happy,  will  enjoy  the 
over,  Mason's  *  -  unething  of  a  real  place 

and   its  people  occasionally  real  pe  md  the 

publishers  are  blessed  with   the 
year.      (C.  M.  Clark 
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Reports  from  librarians  in  Hartford,  Springfield, 
Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis, 
Atlanta,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Jersey  City,  and  Cincinnati,  and  from  book-dealers 
in  Pittsburg,  St.  Paul,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New 


York,  San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Louis, 

Louisville,  and  Indianapolis,  have  been  made  into 
the  following  composite  lists,  showing  the  book^ 
which  are  most  widely  popular  :  — 


BOOK-DEALERS     REPORTS 

1.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  —  Thompson.     (Bowcn-Merrill.) 

2.  Eben  Holden  —  Bacheller.     (Lothrop.) 

3.  The  Life  and    Death   of  Richard  Yea-and-Nay —  Hewlett. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  Eleanor  —  Ward.     (Harper.) 

5.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike  —  Lloyd.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

6.  An    Englishwoman's   Love    Letters — Anon.     (Doubleday, 

Page.) 

7.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King  — Crawford.     (Macmillan.) 

8.  Monsieur  Beaucaire  — Tarkington.      (McClure,  Phillips.) 

9.  Rostand's  L'Aiglon — Parker.     (Russell.) 

10.  Uncle  Terry  —  Munn.     (Lee,  Shepard.) 

11.  The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box  —  Harland.     (Lane.) 

12.  Napoleon,  the  Last  Phase  —  Rosebery.     (Harper.) 

13.  The  Mantle  of  Elijah  —  Zangwill.     (Harper.) 

14.  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer  —  Pidgin.     (Clark.) 

15.  The  Master  Christian  —  Corelli.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

16.  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden  —  Anon.    (Macmillan.) 

17.  The  Voice  of  the  People  —  Glasgow.     (Doubleday,  Page.) 

18.  More  Fables  in  Slang  —  Ade.     (Stone.) 

19.  The   Lane  that   Had  No  Turning  —  Parker.     (Doubleday, 

Page.) 

20.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson  —  Goss.   (Bowen-Merrill.) 

21.  The  Life  of  Phillips  Brooks  —  Allen.     (Dutton.) 

22.  Tommy  and  Grizel —  Barrie.     (Scribner.) 

23.  That  Mainwaring  Affair — Barbour.     (Lippincott.) 

24.  Mrs.  Clyde  —  Gordon.     (Appleton.) 

25.  Life    and    Letters    of    Thomas    Henry    Huxley — Huxley. 

(Appleton.) 

26.  The   Stickit    Minister's   Wooing  —  Crockett.      (Doubledav, 

Page.) 

27.  L'Aiglon,  par  Rostand.     (Brentano.) 

28.  The  Reign  of  Law  —  Allen.     (Macmillan.) 

29.  Love  Lyrics — Riley.     (Bowen-Merrill.) 

30.  The  Conscience  of  Coralie — Moore.     (Stone.) 


LIBRARIANS      REPORTS 

1.  Eben  Holden  —  Bacheller.     (Lothrop.) 

2.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  —  Thompson.      (Bowen-Merrill.) 

3.  The  Master  Christian  —  Corelli.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

4.  Eleanor  —  Ward.     (Harper.) 

5.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King  —  Crawford.     (Macmillan.) 

6.  The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box —  Harland.     (Lane.) 

7.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike  —  Lloyd.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

8.  Rostand's  L'Aiglon  —  Parker.     (Russell.) 

9.  The  Reign  of  Law  —  Allen.     (Macmillan.) 

10.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  Yea-and-Nay — I; 

(Macmillan.) 

11.  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden — Anon.    (Macmillan.) 

12.  Napoleon,  the  Last  Phase — Rosebery.      I  Harper.) 

13.  When     Knighthood    Was     in     Flower —  Major.       (Bowen- 

Merrill.) 

14.  To  Have  and  to  Hold  —  Johnston.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

15.  The  Gentleman  from   Indiana  —  Tarkington.     (Doubled. a  , 

Page.) 

16.  Unleavened  Bread  —  Grant.     (Scribner.) 

17.  Wanted,  a  Matchmaker — Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

18.  The  Riddle  of  the  Universe — Haeckel.     (Harper.) 

19.  Life    and    Letters    of   Thomas    Henry    Huxley — Huxley. 

(Appleton.) 

20.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson  —  Goss.     (Bowen-Mer- 

rill.) 

21.  The  Life  of  Phillips  Brooks  — Alien.     (Dutton.) 

22.  Tommy  and  Grizel  —  Barrie.     (Scribner.) 

23.  David  Harum  —  Westcott.     (Appleton.) 

24.  The  Hosts  of  the  Lord  —  Steel.     (Macmillan.  1 

25.  The  Sky  Pilot —  Connor.     (Revell.) 

26.  Richard  Carvel  —  Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

27.  Bob,  Son  of  Battle  —  Ollivant     (Doubleday,  P 

28.  Black  Rock  — Connor.     (Revell.) 

29.  Oliver  Cromwell  —  Roosevelt.     (Scribnei .  1 

30.  [anice  Meredith  —  Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 


Sixteen  books  are  mentioned  in  both  lists. 
Eight,  "Eben  Holden,"  "Alice  of  Old  Vin- 
cennes," "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  Yea-and- 
Nay,"  "  Eleanor,"  "  Stringtown  on  the  Pike,"  "  In 
the  Palace  of  the  King,"  "L'Aiglon,"  and  "The 
Cardinal's  Snuff  Box,"  are  among  the  first  twelve 
of  each  list,  and  are  probably  the  most  widely  read 
books  of  the  month.  "  Master  Christian  "  was 
among  the  similarly  judged  most  popular  books 
last  month,  but  has  dropped  in  the  dealers'  reports. 
"  Richard  Yea-and-Nay,"  "  Stringtown  on  the  Pike," 
and  "  L'Aiglon "  are  in  this  selected  list  for  the 
first  time.  "  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  "  has  replaced 
"  Eben  Holden "  at  the  head  of  the  composite 
dealers'  list,  though  remaining  second  to  it  in  the 


librarians'  reports.  There  are  nine  books  not 
fiction  in  the  dealers'  list,  and  seven  in  the  libra- 
rians' list. 

"In  the  Palace  of  the  King."  "Monsieur  P.eau- 
caire,"  "The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box."  and  "The 
Mantle  of  Elijah"  have  lowered  slightly  in  the 
dealers'  list,  while  "  \n  Englishwoman's  Love  Let- 
ters," besides  "Richard  Yea-and-Nay,"  ••String- 
town  on  the  Pike,"  and  "L'Aiglon,"  hive  risen 
rapidly.  "Uncle  Terry"  and  "Quincy  Adams 
Sawyer  "are  newcomers  which  are  well  reported. 
In  the  librarians'  li^t  there  is  less  change,  but 
"  Stringtown  on  the  Pike."  "  L'Aiglon,"  and  "  Rich- 
ard Yea-and-Nay,"  all  show  a  considerable  advance 
in  favor. 
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An  English  Engineer  on  American  Machinery 

TUI",  reports  of  an  English  engineer  —  sent  to 
this  country  by   the    London    Times  to  ob- 
hanical  progress  the  United  States 
had   made  —  have  just   been   issued   in  book    form 
( I [arpers). 

The  state  of  affairs  that  he  found  was  sufficient 
to   make   him   eloquently  warn   his   countrymen  of 
i   American  iron  and  steel  supremacy, 
which  has  now  been  achieved. 

\>  a  picture  of  American  mechanical  achieve- 
ment the  book  is  exceedingly  instructive.  The 
writei  -hows  how  it  is  that  the  Americans  have 
been  able  to  get  the  advantage  of  England. 

The  enterprise  which  has  caused  tin's  result  is 
shown  b)  the  very  methods  of  making  pig  iron. 
Holding  that  a  furnace  is  good  for  so  much  pro- 
;i  relining,  American  iron-masters, 
as  a  matter  of  economy,  will  drive  a  25,000  cubic- 
foot  plant  to  a  weekly  output  of  4200  tons,  while 
the  English  furnaces,  having  36,000  cubic  feet 
:\.  produce  only  950  tons  weekly,  but  need 
relining  only  oni  e  1  1  een  \<'.irs. 

1  superiorit)  oi  American  transportation  and 
communication  over  British  struck  this  observer 
.is  no  slight  factor  in  the  progress  of  this  country. 
Enterprise  in  securing  cheap  transportation  is  no 
less  wonderful  than  the  transportation  itself.  \:i 
instance  wis  found  in  the  greal  lock  at  Sauk  Ste. 
Marie,  which  is  900  tret  long  by  60  wide.  An 
enterprise  stops  not  at  di  k  as  big  as 

an  English  river,  until  it  is  large  enough  to  doat  the 
largest  ore  transports  that  plv  the  (  deal  I  akes.     This 
task  included  making  an  artificial  basin  for  the  trans- 
to  turn  in,  which  was  s<  ooped  out  of  solid  earth. 

In  the  shops,  too,  the  great  problems  of  internal 
transit  are  solved  without  manual  labor.  The  most 
marvellous  device  in  this  categor)    that   lie  saw.  was 

iwn  Conveyor,      a  massive  travelling 
400   feet    wide   by    60  feet    high,  bearing   a    moving 

bu<  kei  ty,  which  is  used  in  groups 

it  or  ten,  to  house  the  [<  ion  winter 

Steel  Company  at  Lorain,  ( >hio, 
upon  which  the  works  depend  when  the  lak 
n  and  traffic  stop]  1 


I   .  1  •!  vwhere   brains  are   thus 

Ore  goes  from  mine  to  blast  furnace,  is  run  into 

ooled,  and  piled  on  cars  ready  for  shipment, 

without  the  touch  of  a  human  hand  ;  no  labor,  save 

'   the  attendant  who  starts  the  mechanism,  is 

1   to  charge  the  great  open  hearth  furnaces; 

to  cast  the  ingots  ;   to  push  them  from  their  moulds, 

and   to  place  them  in  the  "  soaking  "  pits,  and  to 

carry  them  thence  to  the  great    hydraulic  shears. 

which  cut  them  into  "  blooms  "  for  the  rolling  mills. 

At   the   works  of  I.auglm   &  Jones  at    l'it:- 
by  no  means  the  lai  American  plants,  the 

ability   of  our   manufacturers    to   utilize   tfa 
product  of  the  furnaces  is  well  exemplified.      Ro 
of  bewildering  form   are  there  produced.       Among 
them  is  cold-rolled  shafting  up  to  50   feet   length 
and   a   5 -inch  diameter  not  varying  a    thousandth 
of  an  inch  from  specification. 

Nor  does  the  American  excel  alone  in  prod 
lie  makes  a  market   for  the  wares  that  the  I 
turns  out.     Skilled  mechanical  eng 
ployed  to  exploit   the   machines    and  to 
workings.     When  the  Carnegie  Company  was 
some  years  ago  that  steel  could  not  be  advanta- 
geously used  in  the  construction  of  build 
on.  e  set  experts  to  prove  the<  ontrary,and  mh  < 

(  Orders  on<  e  taken  are  executed  with  all    p' 
rapiditj .       The  I  f  a  wrecked  bl 

in  twelve  hours  by  the  Berlin  (Con:. 
Company,  the  filling  of  an  or.ler  for  nine  lo< 
lives  m  fourteen  days  at  the  Baldwin   1 
Works,  may  be  cited  as  a  few  notable  achievements 
is  kind. 

In   the   matter  of  stationary  engines,  the   United 
has  made  rapid  strides  oi  lak  .      1  I 

while  still  less  than  Great  Britain's,  bav< 

:n  the  list  ten  J      rs.      l      Qtrs 
impound 
taken   by  the   1.1'. 

have  become  not  uncommon.  This  firm  has  already 
filled  orders  in  Australia.  Tasmania,  Austria,  Canada. 
England,  Ireland, Scotland, Germany,  M<  ii<  .  \  • 
Zealand,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  South  Africa,  Argen- 

iiile.  and  Spam,  and  in  the  ^o  states  and  ter- 

the  Union.     To  the  Car  mpany 
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alone  31  blowing  engines,  8  rolling-mill  engines, 
and   1  air-compressing  engine  have  been  sold. 

The  magnitude  of  the  machine  tool  industry  can 
best  be  realized  by  citing  a  few  machines  which  are 
now  on  the  market.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned a  fly-wheel  lathe  that  would  take  work  up  to 
40  feet  diameter  and  1 1  feet  between  diameters,  and 
a  planing  machine  in  the  Lane  &  Bodley  Works 
at  Cincinnati,  which  was  itself  112  feet  long,  ami 
would  handle  work  16  feet  by  16  feet  in  cross  sec- 
tion and  56  feet  long.  The  basis  of  the  successful 
engineering  work  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  rests  in  their  ability  to  produce 
accurate  and  efficient  machines  of  this  sort. 

While  this  industry  is  chiefly  centred  in  New 
England,  a  band  saw  and  a  fixed  planing  machine 
—  both  condemned  as  impossible  by  British  engi- 
neers —  in  the  J.  P.  Fay  and  Egan  Company  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  a  wonderful  dividing  engine  at  Warner  & 
Swazey's  works  in  Cleveland  will  represent  the  West. 

This  dividing  engine  is  a  marvel  of  mechanism. 
So  delicate  is  its  construction  that  an  insulated 
room  underground,  kept  at  a  constant  temperature 
and  zealously  guarded  against  change,  is  required 
for  its  work.  Three  and  a  half  years'  steady  work 
on  it  have  reduced  the  error  to  less  than  a  second 
of  arc  or  something  less  than  an  inch  in  a  circle  of 
three  miles.  As  the  heat  from  the  body  of  an  at- 
tendant would  distort  the  fine  adjustments,  the 
dividing  engine  is  usually  locked  in  its  insulated 
cell  and  left  to  do  its  work  in  solitude. 

The  Niles  Tool  Works  also  produce  something 
extraordinary  in  a  horizontal  boring,  milling,  and 
drilling  machine,  with  a  10-foot  bed  and  a  circular, 
revolving  table  for  heavy  marine  work.  This  firm 
also  constructs  steam  bending  rolls  for  the  govern- 
ment, capable  of  mastering  a  plate  25  feet  long  and 
1  inch  thick.  The  company  also  makes  a  90-inch 
locomotive  lathe. 

The  malleable  iron  industry,  considered  too  ex- 
pensive to  be  profitable  in  England,  is  steadily  in- 
creasing in  America.  The  use  of  natural  gas  and 
disuse  of  the  ancient  annealing  pots  or  boxes  have 
enabled  the  Buckeye  Malleable  Iron  Coupler  Com- 
pany to  reduce  the  price  of  their  products  ;  and 
they  have  produced  a  coupler  which  successfully 
hauled  a  train  of  50  steel  cars,  the  weight  of  which 
aggregated  2883  tons. 

The  Pittsburg  Malleable  Iron  Company  have 
nearly  5000  different  patterns  —  many  of  them  for 
articles  which  British  engineers  have  claimed  could 
be  successfully  made  only  of  wrought  iron  or  steel. 

America's  labor  system  far  surpasses  that  of  Great 
Britain.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  individual 
wage-earner  receives  more  pay  than  his  English 
brother,  the  labor  costs  less  in  this  country.  The 
hostility  of  the  British  trades-unions  to  labor-saving 


machines  and  piece  work  has  repressed  advance- 
ment and  made  necessary  the  hordes  of  low-pri<  ed 
workmen  characteristic  of  every  plant  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Many  of  the  observations  of  this  Englishman  are 
revelations  to  the  unmechanical  part  of  our  own 
public.  His  report  is  the  most  intelligent  survey 
of  American  mechanical  skill  that  has  been  made. 

"Community  of  Interest"  as  a  Business  Method 

THE  tremendous  lever  which  promises  to  go 
down  into  our  financial  history  under  the 
name  of  "community  of  interest"  has  now  taken 
definite  shape  in  the  organization  of  a  New  Jersey 
corporation,  with  a  capital  stock  of  twenty  millions, 
which  it  is  said  will  be  increased  from  time  to  time 
in  the  future.  Men  of  masterly  influence  in  trans- 
portation affairs  are  the  organizers  ;  and  the  new 
company  has  been  formed  to  give  subscribers  to 
its  stock  an  active  voice  in  framing  and  regulating 
the  operating  and  traffic  policy  of  various  railroads. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  purchase  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  securities  of  any  one  road.  Instead,  the 
company  will  seek  to  acquire  an  interest  in  the 
securities  of  railroads  whose  ownership  is  much 
scattered.  Its  first  purchases  will  be  confined  to 
lines  in  the  West,  and  thus  bring  a  conserving  influ- 
ence to  bear  upon  their  policies  as  these  affect 
other  lines  and  competitive  conditions. 

The  method  of  operation  will  be  simple  and  elas- 
tic, the  company  issuing  participating  certificates 
against  the  stocks  purchased  by  it.  The  first  pur- 
chase made  was  ten  millions  dollars'  worth  of  Illinois 
Central  shares,  and  the  company  has  issued  an 
equal  amount  of  its  own  bonds,  bearing  three  and 
a  half  per  cent  due  in  fifty  years,  and  secured  by 
this  stock.  The  idea  of  acquiring  railroad  securi- 
ties and  issuing  participating  securities  in  their 
place  has  been  successfully  carried  into  operation 
in  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  but  is  a  novelty  in 
this  country,  where  the  business  of  issuing  bond-. 
against  securities  has  in  the  past  been  confined  to 
the  operations  of  mortgage  companies.  Its  intro- 
duction in  the  United  States  places  a  most  effective 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  men  win)  have  made 
"community  of  interest"  a  household  phrase,  and 
from  whose  use  of  it  may  come  results  o\  national 
scope  and  consequence.  Indeed,  this  is  what  is 
predicted  for  it  by  men  most  familiar  with  the 
strength  and  the  tendency  o(  the  forces  now  domi- 
nant in  railway  management. 

Colossal  Banking  Consolidations 

A   NOTEWORTHY  phase  o\   recent  . 
financial    activities     is    that    live    New     \    rk 
banks  report  total  resources  of  a  little  over  live  hun- 
dred  and   fifty  millions.      In  other  words,  one-half 
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of  t lie  resources  of  the  sixty  odd  hanks  in  the  N< 
York  Clearing  I  louse  are  held  by  these  five  institu- 
tions, while  three  of  the  five,  which  are  so  closely 
allied  that  they  are  popularly  regarded  as  elements 
of  the  up,  have  total  resources  of  four  hun- 

dred millions.  One  of  these  is  the  National  City 
Bank,  whose  growth  and  stupendous  strength  fur- 
nish striking  proof  of  rapid  i  on<  entration  of  great 
monetary  resources  into  a  few  hands.  When  the 
new  federal  custom  house  is  completed  the  National 
i  it)  Bank  will  move  into  the  old  custom  house, 
lor  which  it  will  pay  what  amounts  to  a  rent  of 
$300,000  a. year.  The  securing  of  this  building  is 
said  to  have  been  prompted  by  a  sentiment  upon 
which  a  vast  ambition  may  be  built.  The  old 
custom  house  is  in  appearand  e  not  unlike  the  bank 
of  England. 

The   deposit;  as  well  as  the  loans  and  the  dis- 
counts of  the   National  City  Bank  already  exceed 

i  the  Bank  of  France,  with  ramifications  in 
ev(  1 5  corner  of  that  country.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
that   its  managers  do  not  have  submitted  to  them 

"it  of  foreign  proposition  for  borrowing 
money. 

Insurance  Companies  as  Great  Financial  Reservoirs 

GREAT,  however,  as  are  the  resources  of  the 
National  Cit)  and  its  banking  allies,  they  fall 
far  below  those  of  the  three  most  considerable  life 
insurance  companies  in  New  York.  With  three 
and  a  half  billions  of  insurance  in  force,  they  report 
assets  in  round  numbers  of  nine  hundred  millions, 
with  cash  amounting  to  nearly  fifty  millions,  and 
an    annual    income   three    times  as  large. 

One  of   these  companies  yearly  furnishes  to  its 
polic)    holders    a    detailed    statement    of    its    assets, 

which  tells  most  impressively  how  varied  and  far 
1e.11  hing  is  its  influence  as  a  money  lender.  The 
foreign  governments  which  are  numbered  among  its 
creditors  for  sums  often  mounting  into  the  millions, 
include  Russia,  Austria- Hungary,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
Germany,  Prussia,  Wurtemberg,  Sweden,  Sw 
land,  Greal  but. on.  Cuba,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  the 
Argentine  Republi<  .  lis  holdings  of  state,  city, 
county,  and  other  domestic  bonds  exceed  a  hun- 
dred millions,  and  while  it  owns  outright  seventeen 
million  dollars'  worth  of  real  estate,  situated  in 
nearly  ever)  corner  of  the  -lobe,  it  holds  mort- 
gages on  property  I"'  1  ii"  1  e  than  double  that  amount. 

I  )oubtless,  the  othi  1  t  1  ompanies  1 

make  a  similar  showing  of  earth-girdling  loans,  for 
one   of  them    recently    took    an    entire   issue   of  ten 

millions  of  Russian  government  railroad  bonds,  and 
the  other  subscribed  for  a  like  amount  i^i  British 
Exchequer  bonds.  Most  important  recent  "deals" 
have  been  consummated  without  invoking  the  as 
;istan<  e  of  foreign  bankers,  and   it   is  mainly  the 


multiplying  11    life   insurance 

companies  that  has  made  this  possible. 

Bankers  for  our  Colonial  Work 

Till.  North  American  Trust  Company,  which 
had  absorbed  the  Trust  Companj  ol  \  ,. 
York  and  the  International  banking  and  Trust 
Company,  and  had  secured  control  of  a  majority 
of  the  stock  of  two   national   banks   in    I 

•itrol   also  ink   of   1  lav. ma. 

with  branch  institutions  in  the  chief  cit: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  great  corporation 
of  these  absorptions  and  pur.  .1   with  re- 

sources aggregating  perhaps  fifty  millions,  not  only 
to  be  the  dominating  financial  influence  in  Cuba, 
but  to  play  a  like  part  in  the  development  and 
monetary  affairs  of  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the 
Philippines.  Resides  affording  adequate  banking 
facilities  to  these  islands,  it  will,  when  conditions 
are  ripe,  undertake  the  underwriting  of  municipal 
loans,  and  the  furnishing  of  capital  to  men  of  char- 
acter and  credit,  who  may  desire  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  islands.  The  new  combination, 
although  two  national  banks  constitute  a  part  of  its 
machinery,  will  not  be  hampered  by  any  of  the 
restrictions  that  are  placed  upon  such  institutions 
by  the  national  banking  law.  This  financial  organ- 
ization is  the  result  of  long  and  carefulb 
plans. 

A  Pacific  Railroad  through  Mexico 

M\NY  trained  observers  believe  that  the  Pai 
will  at  some  time  replace  the  Atlantic 
world's  chief  commercial  ocean.      One  fact  looking 
towards  such  a  change,  afar  off,  is  the  re<  ent 
scription  by  New  ^  ork  men  of  funds  foi 
ing  a    railroad   from  Chihuahua.  Mexico,  to  01 
the  Mexican   Pacifii    ports.     Chihuahua 
connected  by  rail   with   El   P  1  the 

new  road  will  be  in  effect  a  continuation  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  or  perhaps  ^(  the  An  bison,  or 
both  of  them.  —  in  fact,  of  all  the  railways  that 
concentrate  at  1.1  Paso.  It  will  reach  d 
on  the  Pacific  a  thousand  miles  ne.iret  1 
than  some  of  the  ports  upon  the  coast  oi  California. 
It  will  thus  provide  the  shortest  railway  rout, 

ithern  States  to  the  Pacific  <  ".1st.  while  the 
connecting  steamship  lines  to   Hawaii  and  l. 
East,  which  are  sure  to  be  added  in  due  tun 
help   to  make  it   the  quickest   wav  o(  reaching  the 
most  important  markets  v\  the  future  for  tin-  surplus 
product  fi  the  Southern  cotton  mills. 

The  Chihuahua  and    Pa<  ific   Railway,  as  it  is   to 
be    (ailed,    is     tlso    expected    quickly    to   develop    a 
considerable  local  trait;.  .  foi  expert  examination  of 
main     parts    ,.t    the    state    ^\    Chihuahua,    till 
which  it  will  run,  has   revealed    as   rich  and  •• 
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mineral  deposits  as  any  area  of  like  size  on  the 
continent.  These  enterprises  will  be  developed 
with  American  capital,  and  will  quicken  the  forces 
which  are  fast  making  Mexico,  so  far  as  the  ex- 
ploitation of  its  resources  is  concerned,  a  protege 
of  the  United  States. 

Where  the  Small  Manufacturer  Wins 

SO  much  is  said  about  the  crushing  out  of  the 
small  merchant  and  manufacturer  by  the  great 
trusts  and  combinations  that  a  conspicuous  and 
rather  extraordinary  exception  is  worth  noting. 
Great  manufacturers  of  cloaks  have  literally  been 
driven  out  of  business  by  the  small  manufacturer,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  A  majority  of  the  large  opera- 
tors in  New  York  have  failed,  reduced  their  capital, 
or  voluntarily  retired  from  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, after  having  made  little  or  no  profit  during 
the  last  few  years.  Their  undoing  dates  from  the 
time  when  some  of  the  New  York  East  Side  fore- 
men started  small  shops  of  their  own  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  larger  manufacturers  a  few  samples, 
from  which  they  received  orders.  The  newcomers 
had  no  selling  expense,  and  small  outlay  of  any 
sort,  beyond  the  actual  cost  of  the  labor  and  ma- 
terials which  went  into  the  garments.  The  manu- 
facturers bought  their  product  and  sold  it  as  their 
own  at  a  substantial  increase  of  price. 

Soon,  however,  the  East  Side  men  began  to  sub- 
mit their  goods  directly  to  the  large  retailers,  and, 
their  prices  being  much  less  than  the  retailers  had 
been  paying  for  the  same  goods,  they  found  a 
prompt  and  growing  market.  This  dealt  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  staple  business  of  the  large  manu- 
facturers. A  little  later  came  the  organization  of  a 
few  makers  to  do  a  small  business,  limiting  them- 
selves to  high-grade  tailor-made  goods,  a  move 
which  quickly  wrought  havoc  with  the  higher- 
priced  business  of  the  big  manufacturers.  Mean- 
time, a  few  East  Side  tailors  had  taken  up  the 
manufacture  of  medium-priced  goods  under  East 
Side  conditions,  and  this  has  been  continued  by 
other  men,  who  have  established  the  East  Side 
conditions  in  other  parts  of  New  York.  They 
have  taken  the  cheaper  lofts,  and  make  very  small 
sample  lines.  Thus  the  general  houses  have  been 
slowly,  but  surely,  driven  out  of  business.  For  six 
years  the  trend  has  been  toward  constantly  increas- 
ing subdivision,  and  that  the  business  bids  fair  to 
be  divided  no  more  is  due  to  the  fact  that  sub- 
division can  go  no  further. 

Those  familiar  with  the  subject  declare  that  there 
is  a  decided  advantage  in  the  smaller  shop,  well 
under  the  individual  direction  of  its  proprietor,  the 
cost  of  organizing  and  superintending  larger  places 
more  than  offsetting  the  profits  derived  from  greater 
operations.     And  this  advantage  of  personal  super- 


vision has  not  only  told  against  the  large  operator, 
but  lias  also  practically  abolished  the  sweatshop. 

The  Damming  of  the  Nile 

THE  completion  of  the  dam  across  the  Nile, 
near  Assouan,  begins  the  transformation  of 

Lower  Egypt,  and  will  introduce  a  new  and  impor- 
tant force  in  world  commerce.  How  to  make  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  a  capricious  and  uncertain 
stream,  regularly  irrigate  and  fertilize  the  great  val- 
ley has  been  a  problem  of  the  centuries.  A  few 
years  ago,  engineers  who  had  carefully  studied  the 
subject  suggested  to  the  Egyptian  government  that 
this  result  could  be  secured  by  constructing  a  series 
of  dams,  which  should  serve  as  storage  reservoirs. 
A  dam  was  built  in  the  Delta  country,  south  of 
Cairo.  It  was  successful,  and  the  region  of  the 
Delta  was  supplied  with  regular  and  abundant  irri- 
gation. Without  delay  a  second  dam  was  begun  at 
Assouan,  seven  hundred  miles  up  the  Nile  valley, 
and,  with  this  completed,  work  will  shortly  begin  at 
a  point  some  three  hundred  miles  farther  south  on 
a  third. 

These  three  dams  will  furnish  storage  sufficient 
to  irrigate  the  entire  Nile  valley,  notwithstanding 
all  variations  of  climate,  and  will  bring  one  of  the 
richest  reaches  of  land  on  the  globe  into  steady 
agricultural  use.  How  important  this  advantage 
will  be  is  shown  by  the  cotton  crop.  Egypt  now 
produces  one-tenth  of  the  world's  supply.  Per- 
manent irrigation  and  modern  methods  and  imple- 
ments are  expected  to  increase  this  output  many 
times  over,  and  to  supply  British  manufacturers  at 
prices  far  below  those  they  have  heretofore  paid  foi 
American  cotton.  The  effect  on  our  cotton-grow- 
ing and  manufacture  will  be  direct  and  important. 

Cotton  is  not  the  only  product  which  is  expected 
to  be  enormously  increased  by  the  permanent  and 
regular  irrigation  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  sugar-cane,  and  under  the 
new  conditions  heavy  investments  of  English  capi- 
tal in  sugar-growing  and  in  refineries  in  Egypt  are 
expected  to  be  made. 

The  damming  of  the  Nile,  an  industrial  under- 
taking almost  equal  in  importance  to  the  building 
of  the  trans-Siberian  railway,  or  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  lias  also  furnished 
a  brilliant  achievement  in  financing,  and  one  that 
(-an  be  studied  with  profit  on  this  side  of  die  ocean. 
The  Egyptian  government  pays  to  the  contractors 
$1,400,000  a  year  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
Meantime,  it  taxes  the  lands  benefited  by  irrigation, 
and  this  tax  will  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and 
provide  a  sinking  fund  for  their  redemption,  besides 
furnishing  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  greater  part  of  these  bonds  are  held  in 
England,  and  so  must  be  counted  among  the  tones 
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which  arc  making  Egypt  an  English  colony  in  fa<  t 
if  not  in  name. 

To  Study  American  Agricultural  Machinery 

ONE  of  the  serioi  ni<    problems  that 

( rermany  has  in  hand  tie  the 

t   of  the  farms  by   the  population  that  has 
loi  king  into  the  tow  iltural 

methods  arc  yet  much  more  backward  than  her 
manufacturing  methods.  The  government  is  send- 
ing a  ;ent  to  the  United  States  to  study 
American  agricultural  machinery  with  a  view  to  its 
use  at  home.  He  will  have  the  duty  of  observing 
.nic  of  the  most  noteworthy  revolutions  that  has 
ever  taken  place  in  any  industry  —  and  one  of  the 
greatest  soi  i  J  1  hanges  ever  wrought  by  machinery. 

To  Maintain  the  Book  Market 

EVERYBODY  who  receives  a  discount  at  a 
bookseller's  (as  everybody  does)  or  who  buys 
books  at  a  department  store  knows  that  the  pri<  e 
at  which  practically  all  novels  and  many  of  other 
kinds  of  books  are  sold  is  less  than  the  published 
retail  price.  A  novel  of  which  the  retail  price  set 
by  the  publisher  is  S1.50  is  sold  for  $1.25,  or  Si  .1  5, 
or  S1.10  —  sometimes  even  as  low  as  94  cents.  In 
other  words,  the  retail  bookseller  or  keeper  of  a 
department  store  gives  the  buyer  a  share  of  his 
profit  — ■  sometimes  nearly  all  his  profit.  So  uni- 
versal has  this  custom  become  with  reference  to 
popular  books,  that  a  new  popular  book  has 
no  fixed  price;  and  the  retail  book  trade  has 
become  demoralized. 

The  publisher  does  not  lose;  he  receives  his 
wholesale  price.  The  author  does  not  lose  —  he 
receives  his  royalty.  The  loss  falls  on  the  retail 
bookseller,  who  does  not  make  a  sufficient  profil  on 
his  wares. 

The  American  Publishers'  Association,  comp  ised 
^\  ) .i.ic  til  ally  all  the  publishers  of  copyright  ] 
will  forthwith  put  a  plan  into  effect  (May  1  )  to  try 


to  prevent  price-cutting,  especially  on  books  other 
than  fiction.  The  publishers  have  agreed  to  make 
all  such  books  "  net "  books ;  that  is,  books  other 
than  novels,  which  are  distributed  through  the 
lar  channels  of  the  book-trade,  will  be  published  at 
what  lower  price,  and  they  will  be  sold  onlv 
lers  who  agree  to  sell  them  at  the  full  retail 
price. 

This  action  is  an  effort  by  the  publishers  to  build 
up  the  retail  book-dealer  to  his  former  level  of 
profit  and  dignity  —  or  rather  to  enable  the  book- 
dealer  so  to  build  himself  up.  The  retail  book- 
ie, greater  than  it  ever  was  before, 
and  there  ought  to  be  more  money  made  by  retail 
booksellers  than  ever  before.  The  holding-up  of 
the  retail  price  is  meant  to  bring  about  this  desir- 
able result. 

The  price  paid  for  books  by  the  "consumer" 
will  be  very  little  more  than  is  now  paid  ;  and  the 
reading  public,  in  the  smaller  cities  in  particular, 
ought  to  get  the  additional  advantage  of  having 
bookstores  that  will  carry  larger  stocks  of  books 
and  a  greater  variety  than  is  now  their  habit. 

From  every  point  of  view  the  move  is  a  good  one. 
A  demoralized  trade  serves  nobody  to  the  best 
advantage,  least  of  all,  the  public,  in  the  long  run. 

In  the  agreement  that  the  publishers  have  made, 
novels    are   yet   exempt  ;    but   some   of  them    are 
already  making  experiments  in  publishing  DO\ 
"  net  "  books,  and  in  frankly  requesting  retailer  and 
purchaser  to  maintain  the  pric  e. 

The  Results  of  Railroad  Consolidation 

Nearly  80,000  miles  of  railroad   in  the  United 
States,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  as  well  as  previous 
consolidations,   have  come  under  the  ownership  or 
control  ^(  five  financial  powers.     The  five  . 
SO  formed  are  remarkably  uniform  in  size. 

The   subjoined    table   will   give   the  groups.   I 
component  parts,  and  the  individual  ami  coll 
niile.i 
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